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PREFACE. 


JLHE  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  which  I  have  contemplated,  and  for  which  I 
have  at  various  times  collected  materials,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  had  hoped  to  complete  the 
work,  or  so  much  of  it  as  would  come  down  to  the 
actual  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  time 
for  it  to  appear  during  the  year  1866,  the  octocen- 
tenary  year  of  the  Conquest.  I  found  however  that, 
to  make  the  main  subject  really  intelligible  from  my 
point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  prelimi- 
nary history  at  much  greater  length  than  I  had 
originally  thought  o£  The  present  volume  therefore 
is  merely  introductory  to  the  account  of  the  actual 
Conquest.  The  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
containing  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and 
William,  is  already  in  progress,  and  will  follow  with 
all  possible  speed. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  this  work  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  I  have  at  all  given  up  the 
design  of  going  on  with  my  History  of  Federal 
Government.     Of  the  second  volume  of  that  work  a 
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considerable  part  is  already  written.  One  or  two 
circumstances  led  me  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  time,  and 
I  do  not  at  all  regret  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
The  part  on  which  I  was  engaged  was  the  history 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  I  find  that,  of 
what  I  have  written,  part  has  already  become 
antiquated  through  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
When  Germany  shall  have  assumed  a  shape  pos- 
sessing some  greater  chance  of  permanence  than  her 
present  clearly  transitional  state,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  take  a  general  view  of  German  Federal 
history  from  the  beginning.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
German  Confederation  is  that  it  is  the  one  recorded 
Confederation  which  arose  from  the  separation  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  Kingdom.  There  now  seems 
every  chance  of  its  changing  back  again  into  some- 
thing more  like  its  original  state.  The  condition  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns  also,  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, is  already  greatly  modified  by  the  same  events. 
It  is  even  possible  that  they  may  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  European  position  of  Switzerland.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  delay  in  my  work  will 
only  lead  to  its  improvement,  and  that  a  volume 
on  Swiss  Federalism,  and  on  German  Federalism 
generally,  will  be  far  more  valuable  two  or  three 
years  hence  than  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  been 
able  to  complete  it  in  the  year  before  last. 

With  regard  to  my  present  work,  my  main  object 
is  to  draw  out  that  view  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  one  true  one.  That  view, 
I  may  say,  is  formed  by  uniting  the  views  of  the 
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two  most  eminent  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject,  Augustine  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  illustrious  scholar 
can  never  be  uttered  by  any  student  of  early  English 
history  without  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude.  But 
his  great  and  unfinished  works  set  forth  only  half 
the  truth.  His  eloquent  French  rival  sets  forth  the 
other  half.  Each  of  these  great  writers  must  stand 
charged  with  considerable  exaggeration  on  his  own- 
side  of  the  question.  Still,  in  the  main,  I  think  we 
may  say  that  each  is  right  in  what  he  asserts  and 
wrong  only  in  what  he  leaves  out  of  sight.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  nearly  all 
that  Thierry  says  that  it  was  ;  from  another  point  of 
view,  it  was  hardly  more  than  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
says  that  it  was.  Both  writers  also  singularly 
resemble  each  other  in  a  certain  lack  of  critical 
power.  Nothing  in  any  period  of  history,  above  all, 
nothing  in  the  period  of  history  with  which  I  am 
concerned,  is  more  necessary  than  to  distinguish  the 
respective  value  of  different  authorities.  Now  in 
this  respect  both  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
were  deficient.  Neither,  I  believe,  ever  made  a  state- 
ment for  which  he  could  not  give  chapter  and  verse 
in  some  shape  or  other.  But  both  of  them  were  too 
apt  to  catch  at  any  statement  which  seemed  at  all 
to  support  their  several  theories,  without  always 
stopping  to  reflect  whether  such  statements  came 
from  contemporary  chronicles  or  charters  or  from 
careless  and  ill-informed  compilers  three  or  four 
centuries  later. 
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The  prominence  which  I  have  given  to  the  pre- 
liminary history  contained  in  this  volume  is  due  to 
a  deep  and  growing  conviction  that  the  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  indeed  all  later  English 
history  also,  is  constantly  misunderstood  through 
a  fatal  habit  of  beginning  the  study  of  English 
history  with  the  Norman  Conquest  itself.  A  confused 
and  unhappy  nomenclature  hinders  many  people 
from  realizing  that  Englishmen  before  1066  were  the 
same  people  as  Englishmen  after  1066.  They  thus 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  Norman  Conquest,  instead  of 
wiping  out  the  race,  the  laws,  or  the  language  which 
existed  before  it,  did  but  communicate  to  us  a  cer- 
tain foreign  infusion  in  all  three  branches,  which  was 
speedily  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  preexisting 
mass.  We  cannot  understand  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  without  knowing  something  of  the  history 
both  of  Englishmen  and  of  Normans  before  they 
met  in  arms  on  the  hills  of  Sussex.  As  regards  the 
Normans,  the  conquest  of  England  was  but  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  permanent  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  conquests,  from  the  occupation  of  Rouen 
to  the  occupation  of  Naples.  As  regards  England, 
the  Conquest  was  the  grand  and  final  result  of 
causes  which  had  been  at  work  at  least  ever  since 
the  death  of  Eadgar.  The  Danish  invasions,  and  the 
Norman  tendencies  of  Eadward,  each,  in  different 
ways,  both  suggested  the  enterprise  of  William  and 
made  that  enterprise  easier  to  be  effected.  I  there- 
fore look  on  the  earlier  history  of  Normandy,  and 
still  more  on  the  English  history  from  the  accession 
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of  iEthelred  to  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  as  so  closely 
connected  with  my  subject  as  to  need  a  treatment  in 
considerable  detail.  With  the  reign  of  Eadward  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  itself  begins.  And  I  may 
add  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  some  life 
into  a  period  of  our  history  which  is  full  *  alike  of 
political  instruction  and  of  living  personal  interest 
That  period  is  commonly  presented  to  ordinary  readers 
in  the  guise  either  of  fantastic  legends  or  else  of 
summaries  of  the  most  repulsive  dryness*  I  have 
striven  to  show  what  was  the  real  political  state  of 
England  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  I 
have  striven  also  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood 
the  dry  bones  of  men  like  Brihtnoth  and  Ulfcytel 
and  Eadmund  and  our  illustrious  Danish  conqueror 
himself. 

As  in  my  History  of  Federal  Government  I  ven- 
tured to  restore  the  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names, 
so  I  now  follow  the  example  of  scholars  like  Kemble, 
Lappenberg,  and  others,  in  employing  the  genuine 
spelling  of  Old-English  names.  As  they  are  gene- 
rally spelled,  they  are  a  mere  chaos  of  French  and 
Latin  corruptions,  following  no  principle  of  any  kind. 
AB&elstdn  becomes  "^thelstane,"  while  JEtielred, 
exactly  the  same  form,  becomes  "  ifthelrecL"  I  do 
not  however  follow  Mr.  Kemble  in  retaining  the 
obsolete  letter  &  It  seems  to  me  as  much  out  of 
place  to  write  jEtiefiSrtfS  in  the  midst  of  a  modern 
English  sentence,  as  it  would  be  to  write  AOSnS 
or  Qeopompos.  At  one  time  I  felt  inclined  to  ex- 
cept those  names  which   are   still   in   familiar  use, 
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like  Alfred  and  Edward,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  I  write  Philip  and  not  Philippos.  Were  the 
English  names,  like  the  Greek,  simply  cut  short  at 
the  end,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  doing. 
But  it  would  be  unpleasantly  inconsistent  to  write 
JElfric  and  Alfred,  Eadwig  and  Edward.  I  there- 
fore make  a  chronological  distinction ;  by  the  time  of 
our  post-Norman  Edwards,  the  a  had  been  dropped 
in  contemporary  spelling,  and  I  write  accordingly. 
The  names  of  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
William,  John,  and  the  like,  I  give  in  their 
modern  shape.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  writing 
WiUehn,,  Willaume,  or  GuiUaume,  all  of  them  mere 
corruptions  just  as  much  as  the  modern  English 
form.  Names  of  places  again  I  write  with  their  usual 
modern  spelling,  because  in  them  we  have,  what 
in  the  names  of  men  we  have  not,  an  universally 
received  and,  allowing  for  some  misconceptions,  fairly 
consistent  system.  I  except  only  one  or  two  places, 
like  Brunanburh,  Ethandun,  Assandun,  of  which  the 
geographical  position  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  and 
whose  fame  is  wholly  confined  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

I  have  given  two  maps,  chiefly  founded  on  those 
in  Spruner's  Hand-Atlas.  As  in  the  maps  which 
accompanied  my  History  of  Federal  Government, 
any  attempts  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  states  whose 
boundaries  were  always  fluctuating  must  always  be 
more  or  less  conjectural,  and  my  conjectures,  or 
those  of  Dr.  Spruner,  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
conjectures  of  all  my  readers.      All  such  attempts 
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must  be  taken  at  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more. 
For  one  such  conjecture  I  am  specially  responsible. 
In  the  map  of  Britain  in  597  I  have  attempted,  by 
means  of  cross-colouring,  to  mark  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  which  was 
West- Saxon  in  597,  but  which  I  believe  to  have 
become  Mercian  in  628.  In  so  doing  I  have  followed 
the  indications  given  by  Dr.  Guest  in  his  papers  and 
local  maps;  but  I  believe  that  mine  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  show  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
general  map  of  Britain.  In  this  map  my  object  was 
to  mark  all  ascertained  places  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicles,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  from  Baeda, 
up  to  the  time  of  Ecgberht.  In  the  later  map  of 
the  English  Empire  my  principle  was  to  mark  those 
places  which  were  mentioned  in  my  own  history  from 
the  time  of  Ecgberht  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I  have  now  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  those 
friends  who  have  helped  me  in  my  undertaking  in 
various  ways,  by  comments  and  suggestions,  by  the 
loan  of  books,  and  in  a  few  cases,  though  very  few, 
by  verifying  references  to  books  which  I  had  not  at 
hand.  At  their  head  I  am  proud  to  place  the  two 
men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  living  students  of 
English  history,  Dr.  Guest  and  Professor  Stubbs. 
I  have  also  to  thank  Viscount  Strangford  for  several 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  early  Celtic  ethnology 
of  Britain.  My  thanks  are  due  also  for  help  of 
different  kinds  to  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  now  Pre- 
sident of  Trinity  College,  to  the  Rev.  John  Earle, 
late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B. 
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Mayor,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  F.  H. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  R  Green,  of  Jesus  College,  a  rising  scholar 
to  whom  I  look  for  the  continuation  of  my  own 
work,  and  to  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  of  Jesus  College 
and  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Dawkins  I  have 
especially  to  thank  for  much  help  in  my  investiga- 
tions of  the  battle-fields  of  Maldon  and  Assandun, 
and  I  look  to  him'  for  more  valuable  help  still  when 
I  come  to  the  greater  battle  which  forms  the  centre 
of  my  whole  history.  And  I  must  add  my  thanks  for 
the  kindness  of  every  sort  which  I  have  uniformly 
received  from  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press, 
from  one  especially  whose  loss  all  historical  students 
are  now  lamenting,  my  late  learned  and  deeply 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  Shirley. 

SOMERLEAZE,  WELLS, 

January  4th,  1867. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  31,  note  3,  for  "Saxon"  read  " Saxons/' 

p.  67, 1.  15.  This  expression  is  somewhat  too  strong.  It  is  perfectly  eorreet 
to  say  that  no  Scottish  or  Northumbrian  sword  was  drawn  against  Badgar 
himself;  still,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  there  was  at  least  one  case  of 
border  warfare  on  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  on  the  Welsh,  frontier.  See  below, 
p.  619. 
•   p.  69,  side-note,  for  "  1356"  read  "  1536." 

p.  108,  note,  1.  14,  dele  "in." 

p.  114.  Perhaps  a  still  more  distinct  case  of  the  deposition  of  a  King  will  be 
found  in  the  "  forsaking n  of  Harthacnut  by  the  West-Saxons  in  1037.  See 
below,  p.  561. 

p.  130,  note  2,  last  line,  for  "on" read  " from." 

p.  134, 1.  33.  This  description  seems  not  to  be  quite  accurate.  Tne  throne 
of  Strathclyde  seems  (see  Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  i.  55) 
to  have  been  occupied  by  princes  of  the  Scottish  royal  family,  in  the  way 
described  in  p.  136,  as  early  as  908.  The  Kingdom  however  was  still  quite 
independent  of  Scotland. 

p.  304,  note  3,  for  "  repudiatum "  read  "repudiatam." 

p.  3 10,  L  13,  for  "Court"  read  "Count." 

p.  330,  note,  1.  5,  for  *  one  part"  read  "  some  part." 

p.  136,  L  13,  for  "draw"  read  "drew." 

p.  387,  side-note,  for  "worthy  leaders'*  read  "leaders  worthy." 

p.  292,  note  3.  Mr.  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  440,  assumes  that  the  mysterious 
abbreviation  "hehgf "  stands  for  "heah  gerefa."  Cf.  Chron.  1001.  The  Jetters 
look  very  like  it,  but  one  would  hardly  expect  a  title  like  "  gerefa,"  implying 
such  complete  dependence  on  the  King,  to  be  borne  by  men  who  were  only 
gradually  sinking  from  the  position  of  princes  to  that  of  Earls.  This  Essay 
of  Mr.  Robertson's,  on  "  the  Danelage,"  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  book. 

p.  301,  note  1,  for  "  pass"  read  "Jws." 

p.  31a,  note,  I  6,  for  "died"  read  "who  died." 

p.  330.  A  better  parallel  for  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Durham  will  be 
found  below  in  p.  565.     Ealdhun  founded  the  town  as  well  as  the  church. 

p.  401,  1.  is,  for  "his  will"  read  "the  will." 

p.  434,  note  4.  Another  instance  of  this  rare  use  of  the  word  "Basileus" 
will  be  found  in  p.  636. 

p.  431, 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  "  closed"  read  "  ended."  Assandun  (Assatun) 
is  described  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (Ant.  Celt.  Soand.  129)  as  lying  to  the 
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north  of  the  "Danes  wood"  (J>at  er  nordr  fra  Danaskogum).  This  Saga 
claims  the  fight  of  Brentford  as  a  victory.  But  its  chronology  is  utterly  con- 
fused. It  makes  Assandun  the  third  battle,  followed  by  one  at  Norwich,  and 
it  transfers  the  battle  of  Ringmere  in  ioio  (see  p.  378)  to  this  year.  It  also 
makes  Eric  (see  p.  416)  the  Danish  commander  there. 

p.  440,  note  2,  for  "new  minster"  read  " New  Minster." 

p.  441,  note,  for  "1076"  read  M 1074." 

p.  442,  L  7.  This  expression,  as  well  as  some  in  489,  is  perhaps  too  strong. 
After  Cnut's  power  was  fully  established,  no  war  took  place  within  the 
English  borders;  but  in  his  early  days  an  important  Scottish  inroad  took 
place,  and  somewhat  later  an  English  army  invaded  Wales.    See  below, 

PP-  494,  495. 

p.  448,  note  i,  for  "distractedly"  read  "distinctively ." 

p.  490.  The  Knytlinga  Saga  (Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  103)  seems  to  attribute  the 
formation  of  this  force  to  an  earlier  time.  The  whole  Danish  force  was  doubt- 
less in  a  certain  sense  composed  of  comUatua,  but  the  special  organization  of 
the  Thingmanna  clearly  dates  from  1018. 

p.  492,  note  1,  for  "Court  Martials"  read  "Courts  Martial" 

p.  501,  side-note,  for  "  Revolution"  read  "  Revolutions." 

p.  507,  note  2, 1.  2,  dele  "  ever." 

p.  522,  note.  The  earliest  Margaret  I  have  met  with,  besides  the  sainted 
Queen  of  Scots,  is  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Count  of  Mortaine  and  wife  of 
Henry  of  Beaumont  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ord.  Yit.  676  A,  709  A.  She  may 
have  been  called' after  the  Scottish  Queen. 

p.  533, 1.  17,  for  "bequests"  read  "bequest." 
.    p.  551,  1.  16.  On  the  other  hand,  except  during  the  proscription  in  the 
early  days  of  Cnut,  the  formal  execution  of  a  man  of  princely  or  other  high 
rank  is  rare.     Murders  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  Law  seems  commonly 
satisfied  with  outlawry. 

p.  564, 1.  17.  This  was  the  first  exploit  of  Grufiydd  the  son  of  Llewelyn, 
afterwards  so  famous.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Rhydd  y  Groes  on  the 
Severn,  near  Upton  in  Worcestershire,  a  place  which  still  retains  the  Welsh 
name.    See  Brut  y  Tywysogion  and  Ann.  Camb.  in  anno. 

p.  577,  note  2,  after  "  Mercians"  read  M  at  Burford." 

p.  591,  last  line,  for  "firmly  established  on"  read  "  already  called  to." 

p.  610, 1.  6,  for  "  the "  read  M  her,"  and  last  line,  for  "  did  "  read  M  was." 

p.  613.  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  any  of  these  Rjegnalds — the 
name  is  spelled  in  endless  ways — can  be  identified  with  the  Ragnald  who 
figures  at  this  same  time  in  French  and  Norman  history.    See  p.  186. 

p.  615, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "refers"  read  "referred." 

p.  649.  Some  farther  account  of  Godescalo  will  be  found  in  the  next 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


fllHE  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  turning-point  in  Import- 
-*■    the  history  of  the  English  nation.     Since  the  first  Norman 
settlement  of  the  English  in   Britain,  the   introduction  noTaBthe 
of  Christianity  is   the   only  event   which    can  compare  beginning 
with  it  in  importance.    And  there  is  this  wide  difference  history,  but 
between  the  two.     The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  JJj^?^18* 
an  event  which   could  hardly  fail  to  happen   sooner  orP^^* 
later;  in  accepting  the  Gospel,  the  English  only  followed 
the  same  law  which,   sooner  or   later,   affected  all  the 
Teutonic  nations.     But  the  Norman  Conquest  is  some- 
thing which  stands  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  Teu- 
tonic land.     If  that  Conquest  be  only  looked  on  in  its 
true  light,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
And  yet  there  is  no  event  whose  true  nature  has  been 
more  commonly  and  more  utterly  mistaken.     No  event  is 
less  fitted  to  be  taken,  as  it  too  often  has  been  taken,  for 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history.     For  its  whole  im- 
portance is  not  the  importance  which  belongs  to  a  begin- 
ning, but  the  importance  which  belongs  to  a  turning- 
point.     The  Norman  Conquest  brought  with  it  a  most 
extensive  foreign  infusion,  which  affected  our  blood,  our 
language,  our  laws,  our  arts;   still  it  was   only  an  in- 
fusion;  the  older  and  stronger  elements  still  survived, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  again  made  good  their  supre- 
macy.    So  far  from  being  the  beginning  of  our  national 
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chap.  i.  history,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  our  national  being.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary 
overthrow.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  English  people 
might  seem  for  a  while  to  be  wiped  out  of  the  roll-call 
of  the  nations,  or  to  exist  only  as  the  bondmen  of  foreign 
rulers  in  their  own  land.  But  in  a  few  generations  we 
led  captive  our  conquerors;  England  was  England  once 
again,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  invaders  were 
found  to  be  among  the  truest  of  Englishmen.  England 
may  be  as  justly  proud  of  rearing  such  step-children  as 
Simon  of  Montfort  and  Edward  the  First  as  of  being 
Import-  the  natural  mother  of  iElfred  and  of  Harold.  In  no  part 
earlier  of  history  can  any  event  be  truly  understood  without 
Slifof81*)  reference  t°  the  events  which  went  before  it  and  which 
the  right  prepared  the  way  for  it.  But  in  no  case  is  such  reference 
standing  more  needful  than  in  dealing  with  an  event  like  that  with 
Conquest.  w^c^  we  ue  n<>w  concerned.  The  whole  importance  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  consists  in  the  effect  which  it  had 
on  an  existing  nation,  humbled  indeed,  but  neither  wiped 
out  nor  utterly  enslaved,  in  the  changes  which  it  wrought 
on  an  existing  constitution,  which  was  by  degrees  greatly 
modified,  but  which  was  never  either  wholly  abolished  or 
wholly  trampled  under  foot.  William,  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish, claimed  to  reign  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Kings 
of  the  English  who  reigned  before  him.  He  claimed  to 
inherit  their  rights,  and  he  professed  to  govern  according 
to  their  laws.  His  position  therefore,  and  the  whole 
nature  of  the  great  revolution  which  he  wrought,  is 
utterly  unintelligible  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
state  of  things  which  he  found  existing.  Even  when  one 
nation  actually  displaces  another,  some  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  displaced  nation  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  displacing  nation.  The  English 
Conquest  of  Britain  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  with- 
out sojne  knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Celt  and 
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the  Roman.  But  when  there  is  no  displacement  of  a  nation,  chap.  i. 
when  there  is  not  even  the  utter  overthrow  of  a  constitu- 
tion, when  there  are  only  changes,  however  many  and  im- 
portant, wrought  in  an  existing  system,  a  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  state  of  things  is  an  absolutely  essential  part 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  later.  The  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  is  simply  an  insoluble  puzzle  without  a  clear 
notion  of  the  condition  of  England  and  the  English  people 
at  the  time  when  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers  first  set 
foot  upon  our  shores. 

The  Norman  Conquest  again  is  an  event  which  stands  Character 
by  itself  in  the  history  of  Europe.     It  took  place  at^^T 

a  transitional  period  in  the  world's  developement.     Those  <luestaB, 
r  r  compared 

elements,  Roman  and  Teutonic,  Imperial  and  Ecclesi-  with  earlier 
astical,  which  stood,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  in  the  system  conquesu. 
of  the  early  middle  age,  were  then  being  fused  together 
into  the  later  system  of  feudal,  papal,  crusading,  Europe. 
The  Conquest  itself  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  change.  A  kingdom  which  had  hitherto  been  purely 
Teutonic  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  laws,  the 
manners,  the  speech,  of  the  Romance  nations.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Pope  and  Caesar  held  each  other  in 
the  death-grasp,  a  church  which  had  hitherto  maintained 
a  sort  of  insular  and  barbaric  independence  was  brought 
into  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Roman  See. 
And,  as  a  conquest,  compared  with  earlier  and  with  later 
conquests,  it  holds  a  middle  position  between  the  two 
classes,  and  shares  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both.  It 
was  something  less  than  such  conquests  as  form  the  main 
subject  of  history  during  the  great  Wandering  of  the 
Nations.  It  was  something  more  than  those  political 
conquests  which  fill  up  too  large  a  space  in  the  history 
of  modern  times.  It  was  much  less  than  a  national  mi-  The  mi- 
gration ;  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere  change  of  fron-  S^L  ef. 
tier  or  of  dynasty.     It  was  not  such  a  change  as  when fected  by 

b  % 
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;chap.  i,    the  first  English  conquerors  slew,  expelled,  or  enslaved 
the  Nor-     the  whole  nation  of  the  vanquished  Britons.     It  was  not 
quest  leas    such  a  change  as  when  Goths  or  Burgundians  sat  down 
chan^ef-  as  a  ru^nff  people,  preserving  their  own  language  and 
fectedby    their  own  law,  and  leaving  the  language  and  law  of 
baric  con-   Rome   to  the  vanquished   Romans.     But   it   was   a  far 
quests.       greater  change  than   commonly  follows  on  the  transfer 
of  a  province  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  or  even  on 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  a  crown  by  an  alien  dynasty. 
The  conquest  of  England  by  William  wrought  less  im- 
mediate change  than  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric ; 
it  wrought  a  greater  immediate  change  than  the  con- 
In  what      quest  of  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou.     It  brought  with  it 
really  con-  uot  only  a  new  dynasty,  but  a  new  nobility;  it  did  not 
bis  expel  or  transplant  the  English  nation  or  any  part  of  it, 

but  it  gradually  deprived  the  leading  men  and  families  of 
England  of  their  lands  and  offices,  and  thrust  them  down 
into  a  secondary  position  under  alien  intruders.  It  did 
not  at  once  sweep  away  the  old  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
land;  but  it  at  once  changed  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
their  administration,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  endless 
later  changes  in  the  laws  themselves.  It  did  not  abolish 
the  English  language ;  but  it  brought  in  a  new  language 
by  its  side,  which  for  a  while  supplanted  it  as  the  language 
of  polite  intercourse,  and  which  did  not  yield  to  the  re- 
viving elder  tongue  till  it  had  affected  it  by  the  largest 
infusion  that  the  vocabulary  of  one  European  tongue  ever 
Formal  received  from  another.  The  most  important  of  the  formal 
changes  for  changes  in  legislation,  in  language,  in  the  system  of  govern- 
part'ofa  men^  an(*  m  the  tenure  of  land,  were  no  immediate 
later  date,  consequences  of  the  Conquest,  no  mere  innovations  of  the 
reign  of  William.  They  were  the  developements  of  a  later 
age,  when  the  Norman  as  well  as  the  Englishman  found 
himself  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master.  The  dis- 
tinct changes  in  law  and  government  which  we  commonly 
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attribute  to  William  the  Norman  belong,  in  truth,  in  by   chap  i. 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  to  his  great-grandson 
Henry  the  Angevin.     But  the  reign  of  William  paved  the  Import- 
way  for  the  reign  of  Henry ;  had  not  William's  military  rejgn  0f 
conquest  gone  before,  Henry  could  have  found  no  oppor-  j^^1*1* 
tunity  for  his  administrative  revolution.     And  the  imme-  Immediate 
diate  changes  were,  after  all,  great  and  weighty,  not  the  th^Con^ 
less  great  and  weighty  because  they  affected  the  practical  <lue8t 
condition  of  the  people  far  more  than  they  affected  its  practical. 
written  laws  and  institutions.     When  a  nation  is  driven 
to  receive  a  foreigner  as  its  King,  when  that  foreign  King 
divides  the  highest  offices  and  the  greatest  estates  of  the 
land  among  his  foreign  followers,  though  such  a  change 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  changes  in  the  written 
law,  still  the  change  is,  for  the  time,  practically  the  greatest 
which  a  nation  and  its  leaders  can  undergo. 

I  propose  then,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  my  nar-  Plan  and 
rative  of  the  actual  Conquest,  to  sketch  the  condition  of  the  present 
England  and  of  Normandy  at  the  time  when  the  twoHistoI7- 
nations  came  into  contact  with  each  other.     This   pro- 
cess  will   involve  a  summary  of  the    earlier  history  of 
both  countries.      From  the   beginning  of  the  eleventh  Narrative 
century  the   history  of  England  and   of  Normandy  be-  taai  c^_" 

comes  more  and  more  intermixed,  and  it  will  be  neces-  ?"?* Rnd 

'  its  imme- 

sary  to  tell  the  story  more  and  more  in  detail.     The  diate 

period  of  the  actual  Conquest  and  its  immediate  causes,  1042-1066. 

the  reigns  of  Eadward,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  will 

form  the  centre  of  the  work.      The  reigns  of  William's 

sons  will  show  the  character  of  the  Norman  government 

in  England,  and  the  amount  of  immediate  change  which  it 

really  brought  with  it.    With  the  accession  of  the  Angevin  Accession 

dynasty  the  purely  Norman  period  comes  to  an  end.    Nor-  Angevin 

man  and  Englishman  alike  have  to  struggle  for  their  own  dvna8ty- 

against  the  perpetual  intrusion  of  fresh  shoals  of  foreigners, 

a  process  almost  equivalent  to  a  second  Conquest.     The 
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chap.  i.    natural   effect   of  this   struggle  was  that  Norman  and 
Englishman  forgot  their  differences  and  united  in  resist- 
Reign  of    ance  to  the  common  enemy.    Under  the  great  Henry,  the 
sJ^nd.  e  ruler  and  lawgiver  of  this  second  Conquest,  the  struggle  is 
1154-1189.  for  a  wiiiie  delayed,  or  veils  itself  under  an  ecclesiastical 
form.     A  Prelate,   of  English   birth  but  of  the  purest 
Norman  descent,  wins  the  love  of  the  English  people  in  a 
struggle  in  which  nothing  but  an  unerring  instinct  could 
have  shown  them  that  their  interest  was  in  any  way 
Degrada-    involved.     Under  Richard,  the  most  thoroughly  foreign  of 
England     *H  our  Kings,  the  evil  reaches  its  height,  and  England  be- 
R^chard      comea  a  mere  province  of  Anjou.     As  is  usual  in  cases  of 
the  First,    national  discontent,  it  is  not  till  the  worst  day  is  passed 
that  the  counter-revolution  openly  begins.     Under  John 
and  his  son  Henry,  the  history  of  England  becomes  mainly 
National    the  history  of  a  struggle  between  the  natives  of  the  land, 
against       of  whatever  race,  and  the  foreign  favourites  who  devoured 
towh^aSs.  *^e  substance  of  both.    During  the  process  of  this  struggle 
1465.     the  Old-English  liberties  are  won  back  in  another  form, 
Close  of     and  the  modern  constitution  of  England  begins.     At  last, 
under  EoS  "*  the  person  of  the  great  Edward,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
J™£ the    tion  is  completed.     Norman  and  Englishman  have  become 
1272-1307.  one  under  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  later  Kings,  the 
first  who,  since  the  Norman  entered  our  land,  either  bore  a 
purely  English  name  or  followed  a  purely  English  policy. 
Under  him  England  finally  assumed  those  constitutional 
forms  which,  with  mere  changes  of  detail,  she  has  pre- 
served uninterrupted  ever  since.    The  work  of  the  Con- 
quest is  now  over;    the  two   races  are  united  under  a 
legislation  whose  outward  form  and  language  was  in  a 
great  measure  French,  but  whose  real  life  was  drawn  from 
the  truest  English  sources.     Here  then  our  narrative,  even 
as  the  merest  sketch,  comes  to  its  natural  close.     But,  for 
a  long  time  before  this  point,  a  mere  sketch,  pointing  out 
the  working  of  earlier  events  in  their  results,  will  be  all 
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that  will  be  needed*  The  kernel  of  my  narrative  will  chap,  l 
contain  somewhat  less  than  an  hundred  years,  tjie  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twelfth.  This  will  give  the  history  of  the  actual  Con- 
quest, introduced,  as  is  essential  to  its  understanding,  by 
a  slighter  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  it,  and  wound 
up,  as  is  hardly  less  essential,  by  another  sketch  slighter 
still  of  the  permanent  results  which  it  left  behind  it. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ENGLAND. 

449-975- 


The  races 
and  lan- 
guages of 
Britain 
essentially 
the  same  at 
the  time  of 
the  Nor- 
man Con- 
quest as 
they  are 
now. 


Preserva- 
tion of 
local  name* 
and  divi- 
sions in 
England. 


§  1.  The  Heathen  period  of  English  Conquest.    449-597.  t 

rilHE  Norman  invaders  in  the  eleventh  century  found 
-*-  in  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as  any  modern  invader  would 
find  now,  three  nations,  speaking  three  languages,  and 
they  found,  then  as  now,  one  of  the  three  holding  a  dis- 
tinct superiority  over  the  whole  land.  Then,  as  now,  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  and  Gaelic  were  the  three  distinct  tongues  of 
the  three  races  of  the  island ;  then,  as  now,  the  dominant 
Teuton  knew  himself  by  no  name  but  that  of  Englishman, 
and  was  known  to  his  Celtic  neighbour  by  no  name  but 
that  of  Saxon.  The  boundaries  of  the  two  races  and  of 
their  languages  were  already  fixed,  nearly  as  they  remain 
at  present.  The  English  tongue  has  made  some  advances 
since  the  eleventh  century,  but  they  are  small  compared 
with  the  advances  which  it  had  made  between  the  fifth 
century  and  the  eleventh.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
country,  the  local  names  of  the  vast  mass  of  its  towns 
and  villages,  were  fixed  when  the  Norman  came,  and 
they  have  survived,  with  but  little  change,  to  our  own 
day.  While  a  map  of  Prance  or  Germany  in  the  eleventh 
century  is  useless  for  modern  purposes,  and  looks  like  the 
picture  of  another  region,  a  map  of  England  proper  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria  hardly  differs  at  all  from  a  map  of 
England  proper  in  the  reign  of  William.     The  Norman 
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found  in  the  land  substantially  the  same  English  nation  chap.  ii. 
which  still  exists,  occupying  substantially  the  same  te^'manefe^ 
tory  which  it  occupies  at  present.     He  found  it  already  ment  ab- 
exhibiting,  in  its  laws,  its  language,  its  national  character,  the  English 
the  most  essential  of  the  features  which  it  still  retains,  ^d'ow*" 
Into  the  English  nation  which   he   thus   found   already  «*i8ting. 
formed   his   own   dynasty   and    his   own  followers   were 
gradually    absorbed.     The    conquered    did    not    become 
Normans,   but  the   conquerors  did  become  Englishmen. 
It  was  by  a  very  different  process  that  the  English  them- 
selves had  made  good  their  footing  in  the  land  in  which 
the  Norman  found  them,  and  to  which  they  had  already 
long  ago  given  their  name. 

The  details  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  and  the  The  Eng- 
exact  amount  of  historical  truth  to  be  found  in  them,  are  quest  of 
questions  which  hardly  concern  us  here.    It  will  be  enough  ^  *ITfJ£l 
to  point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  traditional  9a4* 
narrative  of  the  English  Conquest,  as  contained  in  the 
English  Chronicles,1  and  the  romantic  narrative  of  which 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  chief  spokesman.     The  nar-  General 
rative  in  the  Chronicles  is  one  perfectly  credible  in  itself,  0f  the  tra- 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  undoubted  phenomena  ^l^e, 
of  later  history.     It  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
record  of  all  those  living  witnesses  whose  testimony  may 
be  mistaken,  but  which  themselves  cannot  lie.     Such  are 
the  evidence  of  language  and  local  nomenclature,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surviving  antiquities,  the  camps,  the  dykes, 
the  barrows,  which  chronicle  this  warfare  as  well  as  the 

1  On  this  subject  I  most  refer,  once  for  all,  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Guest  in 
the  Archaeological  Journal  and  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  especially  to  the  paper  on  the  Early  English 
Settlements  in  South  Britain  in  the  Salisbury  Volume.  On  these  questions 
I  have  little  to  do  except  to  profess  myself,  in  all  essential  points,  an 
unreserved  follower  of  that  illustrious  scholar.  Of  the  difference  between 
historical,  traditional,  mythical*  and  romantic  narratives  I  have  treated  at 
some  length  in  an  article  in  the  Fortn'ghtly  Review,  May  ist,  1866. 
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chap.  n.  warfare  of  earlier  and  of  later  times.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  an  accurate  narrative  of  details  can  have  been 
handed  on  from  the  date  assigned  to  Hengest  to  the 
ascertained  date  of  Bseda,  whether  by  oral  tradition,  by 
rujoeSj  or  by  written  documents  which  are  lost  to  us.  And 
this  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  question  whether, 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  narrative,  the  exact  names  and 
the  exact  dates  can  always  be  trusted.  Some  of  the  earlier 
names  may  be  mythical,1  some  of  the  dates  may  have  been 
reached  by  ingenious  calculation  rather  than  by  genuine 
tradition.  But,  granting  all  this,  the  main  substance  "of 
the  narrative  remains  essentially  where  it  was. 

Much  learning  and  ingenuity  has  been  spent,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  in  many  cases  wasted,  in  attempts  to  show 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  traditional  account,  by  bring- 
Questions   ing  forward  proofs  of  Teutonic  invasions,  and  even  of  Teu- 
Teutonic    tonic  settlements,  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  by 
a^ttie-  the  Chronicles  to  the  beginning  of  the  English  Conquest.2 

mentein     The  fects  which  are  brought  forward  are  in  most  cases 
Britain.  . 

probable  and  in  some  cases  certain,  but  I  cannot  look 

on  them  as  having  that  bearing  on  later  history  which 

they  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have.    It  is  possible 

that,   among  the  tribes  which  Caesar  found  in  Britain, 

especially  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  some  may 

have  been  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  in  some  degree  mingled 

1  It  is  really* hardly  worth  while  to  dispute  about  the  names  of  Hengest 
and  Horsa.  The  evidence  for  their  historical  character  seems  to  me  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  suspicion  of  their  mythical  character.  But  whether 
the  chiefe  who  led  the  first  Jutish  settlers  in  Kent  bore  these  names  or  any 
other  does  not  affect  the  reality  of  the  Jutish  settlement.  I  must  confess 
however  that  there  are  names  in  the  Chronicles  which  strike  me  as  far 
more  suspicious  than  those  of  Hengest  and  Horsa.  I  mean  names  like 
Port  and  Wihtgar,  who  figure  in  the  entries  for  501  and  544.  See  Earle's 
Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  ix. 

■  For  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  this  side  of  the  question,  see  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Palgrave'B  English  Commonwealth  and  the  first  chapter  of 
Kemble's  Saxons  in  England.  On  the  other  hand  see  Dr.  Guest's  paper  in 
the  Salisbury  Volume. 
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with  Teutonic  elements.     It  is  certain  that,  in  Britain,  as  ohat.  n. 
everywhere  else,  Teutonic  soldiers  largely  served  in  the 
Soman  armies,  and  that  settlements  of  such  soldiers  some- 
times grew  into  permanent  colonies.1     It  is  certain  that, 
long  before  the  days  of  Cerdic  or  Hengest,  Theodosius  and 
Stilicho  repelled  Teutonic  invasions,  and  it  is  probable 
that,    by   repelling   such    invasions,   they   hindered    the 
formation  of  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  at  that  earlier 
time.2     But  these  facts  or  probabilities  do  not  affect  the 
credibility  of  the  recorded  course  of  the  English  Conquest,  The  come 
or  of  the  tradition  which  fixes  its  real  beginning  in  the  iigh  Con- 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.     Teutonic  settlements  before  SSctedliy 
the  Soman  invasion,  or  under  the  Roman  domination,  would  them. 
be  something  quite  different  from  the  Teutonic  invasions 
recorded  from  the  fifth  century  onwards.     Teutonic  tribes 
subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  or  Teutonic  soldiers  settled 
by  the  Roman  government,  would  sink  into  the  general 
mass  of  Roman  subjects;   they  would  retain  no  strong 
national  feeling ;  they  would  most  likely  not  even  retain 
their  national  language.     The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  possibly  influence  the  later  history  would  be  by 

1  See  Guest,  Salisbury  Volume,  p.  35. 

9  The  account  in  Ammianus  (xxxvii.  8)  of  the  exploits  of  the  elder 
Theodosiue  does  not  speak  of  the  Saxons  or  of  any  other  Teutons  as  invaders 
of  Britain,  but  only  of  Gaul.  Bat  there  seems  quite  evidence  enough  to 
show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries* 
Britain  was  constantly  ravaged  by  Saxon  pirates.  This  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  phrases  of  Limes  Saaoonlcu*  and  Littu*  Soxonicum,  for  the  true 
explanation  of  which  I  must  again  refer  to  Dr.  Guest.  The  Saxon  shore 
or  march,  like  the  Welsh  march  in  England,  like  the  Spanish,  Slavonic, 
and  other  marches  of  the  Empire,  was,  not  a  district  occupied  by 
Saxons,  but  the  march — in  this  case  a  shore — lying  near  to  the  Saxons  and 
exposed  to  their  ravages.  Claudian  also  constantly  couples  the  Saxons 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  among  the  invaders  of  Roman  Britain  repulsed 
by  Theodosius  and  Stilicho. 

——'*  Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades  :  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thole  : 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ierne." 

Carm.  viii.  31.     Cf.  xviii.  391  xxii.  155. 
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chap.  ii.   making  the  establishment  of  the  later  Teutonic  settlers  a 

less  difficult  matter  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 

they  occupied  than  in   those  where  the   population  was 

purely  Celtic  or  Roman.1    We  may  admit  the  fact  that 

the  Teutonic,  indeed   the  distinctively   Saxon,  invasions 

began,  not  in  the  fifth  century,  but  in  the  fourth.     But 

Light         the  true  bearing  of  this  fact  will  be  best  understood  by 

on  these     comparing  the  Saxon  invasions  with  the  later  and  better 

the^ma-     ^nown  invasions  of  the  Danes  both  in  England  and  in 

logy  of  the  Gaul.     In  the  Danish  invasions  I  shall  presently  endea- 
Danish  .  J 

invasions,    vour  to  establish  three  periods,  one  of  mere  plunder,  one  of 

settlement,  one  of  political  conquest.  For  the  last  of  these 
three  there  was  no  opportunity  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  earlier  Teutonic  invaders,  but  for  the  first  two  stages 
we  may  fairly  look  in  the  history  of  the  English,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  Danish,  Conquest.  The  Saxon  pirates 
against  whom  the  Roman  government  found  it  needful  to 
establish  so  elaborate  a  system  of  defence,  find  their 
parallels  in  those  Danish  plundering  expeditions  which 
ravaged  various  parts  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  century  and  the  former  half  of  the  ninth, 
and  in  the  ravages  inflicted  on  Neustria  by  chieftains 
earlier  than  Hasting.  The  Anglian,  Saxon,  and  Jutish 
settlements  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  answer  to  the 
878.  settlements  of  Guthrum  in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  cen- 
913.  tury  and  of  Rolf  in  Gaul  in  the  tenth.  Even  if  it  be  held 
that  the  Saxons  who  were  driven  back  by  Theodosius  and 
Stilicho  contemplated  settlement  and  not  merely  plunder, 
still,  as  they  were  hindered  in  their  intentions,  the  case 
remains  much  the  same.  The  Teutons  were  baffled  in  their 
attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  fourth  century ;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  fifth.  The 
general  history  of  the  Conquest,  as  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles,  is  therefore  in  no  way  affected  by  the  certain 
1  Yet  even  this  view  seems  to  be  pretty  well  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Guest ;  u.  s. 
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fact  of  earlier  incursions,  by  the  possible  fact  of  much  chap.  u. 
earlier  settlements.  The  real  effect  of  the  Saxon  invasions 
of  the  fourth  century  seems  to  have  been  this  :  the  Saxon 
name  became  familiar  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain 
earlier  than  the  Anglian  name ;  consequently  Saxon,  and 
not  Angle  or  English,  has  been  the  name  by  which  the 
Teutonic  immigrants  in  Britain  have  been  known  to  their 
Celtic  neighbours  from  that  day  tq  this.1 

What  then  the  English  Chronicles  profess  to  record  is,  Course  of 
not  these  early  and  transient  incursions  which  led  to  no  ^  con- 
permanent  result,  but  that  series  of  constant,  systematic,  <*ue8t- 
successful,  attempts  at  settlement  on  the  part  of  various 
Teutonic  tribes  which  constituted  the  English  Conquest  of 
Britain,    Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  legions  were       418. 
withdrawn  from  the  island,  and  the  former  provincials  were 
left  to  defend  their  new  and  precarious  independence  how 
they  might.     Harassed  as  the  Southern  Britons  doubtless  No  impro- 
wcre  by  the  Kcts  and  Scots  who  had  never  submitted  to  the  story11 
the  Roman  yoke,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  familiar of  v,orfl" . 
story  that   a  British  Prince   took   Teutonic   mercenaries  tation,  but 
into  his  pay,  and  that  these   dangerous   allies  took  ad-  essential. 
vantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  hosts  to  establish  them- 
selves as  permanent  possessors  of  part  of  the  island.     But, 
if  this  account  be  rejected,  the  general  narrative  of  the 
Conquest  is  in  no  way  affected;  and,  if  it  be  accepted, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Vortigern's  imitation  of  many  Roman 
precedents  did  but  hasten  the  progress  of  events.     The 
attempts  which  had  been  checked  while  the  Roman  power 
was  flourishing  were  sure  to  be  renewed  when  the  check 
was  withdrawn,  and  if  a  Welsh  King  did  invite  a  Jutish 

1  I  use  the  word  "Saxon"  throughout  only  in  its  correct  sense,  to 
express  one  only  among  several  Teutonic  tribes  which  settled  in  Britain. 
The  name  "  Saxon  "  was  never  used  by  the  people  themselves  to  express 
the  whole  nation,  which  was  called,  sometimes  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  but,  far 
more  commonly,  simply  "  Angle "  or  "English."  I  shall  discuss  this  point 
more  at  length  in  an  Appendix.  (A.) 
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chap.  ii.   chieftain  to  defend  him,  that  invitation  was  only  the  occa- 
sion, and  not  the  cause,  of  the  Conquest  which  now  began. 
449-597-  We  cannot  seriously  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  a  succession  of  tribes  of  kindred  origin, 
all  of  them  of  the  same  Low-Dutch1  stock,  and  speaking 
essentially  the  same  Low-Dutch  language,  landed  at  various 
points  of  the  British  coast,  gradually  forced  their  way  in- 
Extent  of  land,  and  founded  permanent  Teutonic  Kingdoms.    Before 
liah  domi-   the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Teutonic  dominion  stretched 
thenind£°f  from  the  German  0cean  *°  the  Severn,  and  from  the  Eng- 
pendent     lish  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.     The  northern  part  of 

British  .  . 

states  at  the  island  was  still  held  by  Rets  and  Scots,  tribes  whose 
the  sixth  exac^  ethnical  relation  to  each  other  hardly  concerns  us.2 
century.  And  the  whole  west  side  of  the  island,  including  not  only 
modern  Wales,  but  the  great  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde, 
stretching  from  Dumbarton  to  Chester,  and  the  great 
peninsula  containing  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  part  of  Somer- 
set, was  still  in  the  hands  of  independent  Britons.     The 

1  I  use,  as  a  technical  term,  this  correct  and  old-fashioned  description  of 
the  class  of  languages  to  which  our  own  belongs.  The  English  language 
is  simply  Low-Dutch,  with  a  very  small  Welsh,  and  a  very  large  Romance, 
infusion  into  its  vocabulary.  The  Low-Dutch  of  the  continent,  so  closely 
cognate  with  our  own  tongue,  is  the  natural  speech  of  the  whole  region 
from  Flanders  to  Holstein,  and  it  has  been  carried  by  conquest  over 
a  large  region,  originally  Slavonic,  to  the  further  east.  But,  hemmed  in 
by  Romance,  High-Dutch,  and  Danish,  it  is  giving  way  at  all  points,  and 
it  is  only  in  Holland  that  it  survives  as  a  literary  language.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  affinity  in  blood  and  language  is,  in  the 
first  degree,  with  the  Low-Dutch,  in  the  second  degree  with  the  Danish. 
With  the  High-Dutch,  the  German  of  modern  literature,  we  have  no  direct 
connexion  at  all. 

2  The  proper  Scots,  as  no  one  denies,  were  a  Gaelic  colony  from  Ireland, 
the  original  Scotia.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  Picts  or  Caledonians. 
Were  they  another  Gaelic  tribe,  the  vestige  of  a  Gaelic  occupation  of  the 
island  earlier  than  the  British  occupation,  or  were  they  simply  Britons 
who  had  never  been  brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  f  He  geo- 
graphical aspect  of  the  case  favours  the  former  belief,  but  the  weight 
of  philological  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  But  the 
question  is  one  which,  as  far  as  purely  English  history  is  concerned,  may 
safely  be  left  undetermined. 
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straggle  had  been  a  long  and  severe  one,  and  the  natives   chap.  n. 
often  retained  possession  of  a  defensible  district  long  after 
the  surrounding  country  had  been  occupied  by  the  in- 
vaders.    It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  there  may  have  been  within 
the  English  frontier  inaccessible  points  where  detached 
bodies  of  Welshmen  still  retained  a  precarious  indepen- 
dence.    It  is  still  more  probable  that,  within  the  same 
frontier,  there  still  were  Roman  towns,  tributary  to  the 
conquerors  rather  than  occupied  by  them.1     But  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  even  these  exceptions  must  have 
been  few.     The  work  of  the  Conquest,  as  a  whole,  was  The  Eng- 
accomplished.     The  Teutonic  settlers  had  occupied  by  far  que8tj  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  they  ever  were,  a  whole» 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  occupy.     The  complete  supre-  phahed  by 
macy  of  the  island  was  yet  to  be  won ;  but  that  was  to 
be  won,  when  it  was  won,  by  quite  another  process. 

The  English  Conquest  of  Britain  differed,  in   several  Points  of 
important  respects  from  every  other  settlement  of  a  Teu-  between 
tonic   people  within  the  limits  of  the   Roman  Empire.  {££  ^^ 
Everywhere  else  the  invaders  gradually  adopted  the  Ian-  quest  and 

other  TttU" 
guage   and  the  religion  of  the  conquered.     If  the  con-  tonic  con- 
querors were  heathens  at  the  time  of  their  settlement,  <lue8ts* 
they  gradually  adopted  Christianity.     If  they  had  already 
adopted  Christianity  in  its  Arian   form,  they  gradually 
exchanged  their  heretical  creed  for  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Everywhere  but  in  Britain  the  invaders  gradu-  Gradual 
ally  learned  to  speak  some  form,  however  corrupt,  of  the  tjon  0f  f^e 
language  of  Rome.     The  Teutonic  conquerors   of  Italy,  ^3^™" 
Spain,  and  Gaul  have  indeed  infused  into  the  Romance  in  religion, 

language, 
1  It  seems   quite  certain  that  the  English  seldom,  if  ever,  at  once  &e. 
occupied  a  Roman  or  British  town.    The  towns  were  commonly  forsaken 
for  a  while,  though  they  were  in  many  cases  resettled  by  an  English  popu- 
lation.   The  only  question  is  whether  the  towns,  in  any  cases,  preserved 
a  sort  of  half  independence  after  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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chap.  n.   languages  of  these  countries  a  large  proportion  of  words 
of  Teutonic  origin.     Still  the  language  of  all  those  coun- 
tries remains  essentially  Latin;   the  Teutonic  element  in 
them  is  a  mere  infusion.     Everywhere  but  in  Britain  the 
invaders   respected  the   laws   and   arts   of  Borne.      The 
Roman  Law  was  preserved,  side  by  side  with  the  Bar- 
baric codes,  as   the  rightful  heritage  of  the   conquered 
people;   and,  in  the  process  of  ages,  the   Roman  Law 
gradually  recovered  its  position  as  the  dominant  code  of 
a  large  portion  of  continental  Europe.    Everywhere  but 
in  Britain  the  local  divisions  and  local  nomenclature  sur- 
vived the  Conquest.     Nearly  every  Gaulish  tribe  recorded 
by  Caesar  has  left  its  name  still  to  be  traced  on  the  modern 
map.1     In  Britain  everything  is  different.     The  conquer- 
Betention  ing  English  entered  Britain  as  heathens,  and,  after  their 
Hah  of  their  settlement  in  Britain,  they  still  retained  the  heathen  wor- 
£nUt<>nie    shiP  of  tteir  others.      They  were  at  last  converted  to 
and  hea-     Christianity,  but  it  was  not  by  the  Christians  whom  they 
ship.  found  in  the  island,  but  by  a  special  mission  from  the 

common  ecclesiastical  centre.     Our  Bishopricks  and  eccle- 
siastical divisions   are  not,   as   in   Gaul,   an  heritage  of 
Roman  times,  representing  Roman  political  divisions.    Our 
episcopal  sees  are  foundations  of  later  date  than  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest,  and  the  limits  of  their  dioceses  answer,  not 
to  anything  Welsh  or  Roman,  but  to  the  boundaries  of 
History  of  ancient  English  principalities.     And,  as  the  English  in 
lish  lan-     Britain  retained  their  religion,  so  they  also  retained  their 
aLow^~     language,  and  retained  it  far  more  permanently.     A  few 
Dutch        Celtic,  and  a  still  fewer  Latin,2  words  found  their  way 

tongue 
with  a  Ro- 
mance in-        *  I11  Northern  Gaul  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  commonly  preserved  in  the 
fusion.         modern  name  of  its  chief  town,  the  original  name  of  the  town  itself  being 

dropped.    Thus  Lutetia  Parisiorum  has  become  Paris.    But  in  Aquitaine 

and  Provence,  the  cities  commonly  retain  their  original  names,  as  Bour- 

deaux  and  Toulouse.  * 

1  Words  like  street  and  Chester;  this  class  is  excessively  small.     See 

Max  Mttller,  Science  of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  269. 
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into  English  from  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  chap.  u. 
a  somewhat  larger  stock  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  terms1 
was  naturally  brought  in  by  the  Christian  missionaries. 
But,  with  these  two  very  small  classes  of  exceptions,  the 
English  language  retained  its  purely  Low-Dutch  cha- 
racter down  to  that  great  infusion  of  Romance  words 
into  our  vocabulary  which  was  a  result,  though  not  an 
immediate  result,  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  And,  to 
this  day,  though  the  Romance  infusion  divides  the  voca- 
bulary of  our  dictionaries  with  our  natural  Teutonic  speech, 
it  still  remains  only  an  infusion,  an  infusion  greater  in 
degree,  but  essentially  the  same  in  kind,  as  the  Teutonic 
infusion  into  the  Romance  languages.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  put  together  the  shortest  French  sentence  without  the 
use  of  Romance  words,  so  it  is  impossible  to  put  together 
the  shortest  English  sentence  without  the  use  of  Teutonic 
words.  But  it  is  possible  to  compose  sentence  after  sen- 
tence of  French  without  a  single  Teutonic  word,  and  it  is 
equally  possible  to  compose  sentence  after  sentence  of  Eng- 
lish without  a  single  Romance  word.  In  Britain  too  the 
arts  of  Rome  perished  as  utterly  as  the  language  and  the 
religion  of  Rome;  arts,  language,  and  religion  were  all 
brought  back  again  at  a  later  period  and  in  a  corrupted 
form.  The  laws  of  Rome  perished  utterly ;  they  exer-  Slight  and 
cised  no  influence  upon  our  insular  jurisprudence,  until,  ence  0f  t^e 
in  times  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Civil  Law  was  J*°,uan 

*         '  Law  in 

introduced  as  something  utterly  exotic.     And  even  then  England. 
our  insular  jurisprudence  was  too  strong  for  it ;  the  Im- 
perial legislation  never  gained  that  supremacy  which  it 
gained  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  even  in  the 
Scottish  portion  of  our  island.    In  England  again  the  local  Local  no- 
nomenclature  is  throughout  essentially  Teutonic.     A  few  0f  England 
great  cities  and  a  few  great  natural  objects,  London  on  the  ^j^1^ 
Thames  and  Gloucester  on  the  Severn,  still  retain  names 

1  Words  like  Mass,  Print,  Bishop,  Angel,  Candle. 
C 
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chap.  ii.   older  than  the  English  Conquest ;  but  the  great  mass  of 

the  towns  and  villages  of  England  bear  names  which  were 

given  them  either  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  of  the  fifth 

and  sixth  centuries  or  by  the  Danes  of  the  ninth  and  tenth. 

Probable    In  short,  though  the  utter  extirpation  of  a  nation  is  an 

of  th^C©?  impossibility,1  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 

tic  inhabi-  Celtic  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  Britain  which  had  be- 
tants.  r 

come  English  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  had  been  as 

nearly  extirpated  as  a  nation  can  be.     The  women  would 
doubtless  be  largely  spared,8  but  as  far  as  the  male  sex 
is  concerned,  we   may  feel  sure  that  death,  emigration, 
or  personal  slavery  were  the  only  alternatives  which  the 
vanquished   found   at  the   hands  of  our   fathers.      The 
Nature  of   nature  of  the  small  Celtic  element  in  our  language  would 
element  in  °^  fr^f  prove  the  fact.  •  Nearly  every  Welsh  word  which 
En  foS      nas  f°an<i  ***  wav  m*°  English  expresses  some  small  do* 
thiaview.    mestic  matter,  such  as  women  and  slaves  would  be  con- 
cerned with ;  nearly  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  nobler 
occupations,  all  the  terms  of  government  and  war,  and 
nearly  all  the  terms  of  agriculture,  are  thoroughly  Teu- 
tonic.    In  short,  everywhere  but  in  Britain  an  intruding 
nation  sat  down  by  the   side  of  an  elder   nation,   and 
gradually  lost  itself  in  its  mass.     In  Britain,  so  far  as 
such  a  process  is  possible,  the  intruding  nation  altogether 
Difference  supplanted  the  elder  nation.     The  process  of  the  Conquest 
tualpKH     again*  its  gradual  character,  the  way  in  which  the  land 
Con  °ue8te  was  won'  ^i*  Dv  bit*  by  nard  fighting,  was  of  itself  widely 
in  Britain   different  from  the  Gothic  settlements  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

And  filflA*       __ 

where.        This  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Conquest  would  of 

1  I  mean  the  extirpation  of  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  nation,  of 
any  people  who  had  attained  the  position  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  attained.  The  dying  out  of  savage  tribes  before 
the  arts  and  arms  of  highly  civilized  Europeans  is  another  matter. 

9  Yet  the  legend  of  Hengest's  daughter,  as  told  by  Nennius — her  name 
Rowena  is  a  later  absurdity — absolutely  worthless  as  a  piece  of  personal 
history,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  invaders  brought  their  women 
with  them,  at  least  to  some  considerable  extent. 
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itself  favour  the  complete  displacement  of  the  former  in-   chap.  h. 
habitants,  by  giving  the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  in 
any  district  the  means  of  escape  to  those  districts  which 
were  yet  unconquered. 

This  remarkable  contrast  between  the  English  Conquest  Cauaas  of 
of  Britain  and  the  other  Teutonic  settlements  within  the  enoe. 
Empire  seems  to  be  due  to  two  main  causes.     The  position 
of  Britain  differed  from  that  of  Italy  or  Gaul  or  Spain, 
and  the  position  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  differed  from 
that  of  Goths,  Burgundians,  or  even  Franks.    The  event  Britain  lew 
alone  might  seem  to  show  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  itonumLxl 
Britain  had  not  brought  about  so  complete  a  Romaniza-  ]^sGa"1 
tion  of  the  country  as  had  taken  place  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
The  evidence  of  language  looks  the  same  way.     In  Spain 
and  in  Gaul  the  ante-Roman  languages  survive  only  in 
a  few  out-of-the-way  corners;  the  speech  of  the  land 'is 
Roman*     But  in  Britain  whatever  is  not  English  is  not 
Roman  but  Celtic.    The  surviving  Britons  retained,  and 
still  retain,  their  own  native  language  and  not  the  lan- 
guage of  their  Roman  conquerors.     It  would  seem  that 
the   Roman  occupation   of   Britain  was,   after  all,   very 
superficial,  and  that,  when  the  legions  were  withdrawn, 
things   largely   fell  back    into    their   ancient   barbarism. 
The  English  therefore   found  a  more  stubborn,  because 
a  more  truly  national,  resistance  in   Britain  than  their 
Teutonic  kinsmen   found  elsewhere.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  find  that  perfect  and  striking  fabric 
of  Roman  laws,  manners,  and  arts  which  elsewhere  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  changed  them 
from  destroyers  into  disciples.     Again,  the  Goths  above  Familiar- 
all,  and   the    Franks   in    some   degree,   had    long   been  Jjjj^  Te„. 
familiar  with  Rome  in  peace  and  in  war.     They  had  re-  *£"■  ***** 
sisted  Roman  attempts  at  conquest  and  they  had  repaid  cjvilisa- 
them  in  kind.     They  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and 
had  received  lands  and  honours  and  offices  as  the  reward 

c  % 
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chap.  n.  of  their  services.  They  were,  in  short,  neither  wholly  igno- 
The  Eng-  rant  of  Roman  civilization  nor  utterly  hostile  to  it.  But 
ignorant*7  our  forefathers  came  from  lands  where  the  Roman  eagle 
oflt*  had  never  been  seen,  or  had  been  seen  only  during  the 

momentary  incursions  of  Drusus  and  Oermanicus.  They 
had  never  felt  the  charm  which  led  Gothic  Kings  to  glory 
in  the  title  of  Roman  Generals,  and  which  led  them  to 
respect  and  preserve  the  forms  of  Roman  civilization  and 
the  monuments  of  Roman  art.  Our  forefathers  appeared 
in  the  Isle  of  Britain  purely  as  destroyers ;  nowhere  else  in 
Western  Europe  were  the  existing  men  and  the  existing 
institutions  so  utterly  swept  away.  The  English  wiped  out 
everything  Celtic  and  everything  Roman  as  thoroughly  as 
everything  Roman  was  wiped  out  of  Africa  by  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  Carthage.  A  more  fearful  blow  never  fell 
on  any  nation  than  the  landing  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
Results  of  was  to  the  Celt  of  Britain.  But  we  may  now  be  thankful 
liar  charac-  ft>r  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  our  forefathers.  Had  we 
EnUsh16  ^y^  i*1  our  eariier  land,  we  should  have  remained  un- 
Conquest.  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  our  Low-Dutch  kinsfolk. 
Had  we  conquered  and  settled  only  as  Goths  and  Bor- 
gundians  conquered  and  settled,  we  should  be  simply  one 
more  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Romance  nations. 
Had  we  been  a  colony  sent  forth  after  the  mother  country 
had  attained  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  we  might  have 
been  lost  like  the  Normans  in  Sicily  or  the  Franks  in 
Palestine.  As  it  was,  we  were  a  colony  sent  forth  while 
our  race  was  still  in  a  state  of  healthy  barbarism.  We 
won  a  country  for  ourselves,  and  grew  up,  a  new  people 
in  a  new  land,  bringing  with  us  ideas  and  principles 
common  to  us  with  the  rest  of  our  race,  but  not  bring- 
ing with  us  any  of  the  theories  and  prejudices  which 
have  been  the  bane  of  later  colonization.  Severed  from 
the  old  stock,  and  kept  aloof  from  intermixture  with  any 
other,  we  ceased  to  be  Germans  and  we  did  not  become 
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Britons  or  Romans.  In  our  new  country  we  developed  ohap.  n. 
our  system  for  ourselves,  partly  by  purely  native  growth, 
partly  by  independent  intercourse  with  the  common  centre 
of  civilization.  The  Goth  is  merged  in  the  Romance  popu- 
lation of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Aquitaine ;  the  Old-Saxon  has 
lost  his  national  being  through  the  subtler  proselytism  of 
the  High-German;  but  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
transplanted  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  have  won  for  them* 
selves  a  new  name  and  a  new  national  being,  and  have 
handed  on  to  us  the  distinct  and  glorious  inheritance  of 
Englishmen. 

Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  by  far  the  Condition 
greater  and  more  fertile  portion  of  Britain  had  become  hea-  °t  t^^ 

then  and  Teutonic.   The  land  had  been  occupied  by  various  of  ^erixth 

*  century, 

tribes ;  and  most  probably,  as  always  happens  in  such  migra- 
tions, all  the  settlers  had  not  been  perfectly  homogeneous. 
A  certain  following  of  allies  or  subjects  of  other  races  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  under  the  shadow  of  the  main  body. 
But  it  is  clear  that  that  main  body  was  so  distinctly  and 
predominantly  of  Low-Dutch  blood  and  speech  as  to  swal- 
low up  any  foreign  elements  which  may  have  accompanied 
it  during  its  migration,  as  well  as  any  that  it  may  have 
incorporated  during  the  process  of  the  Conquest  or  after  its 
completion.     Three  kindred  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  The  coun- 
Jutes,  are,  in  the  common  national  tradition,  said  to  have  p^n^1" 
divided  the  land  among  them  in  very  unequal  proportions.  ^^^ 
For  Saxons    a   contemporary   foreign   notice   substitutes  tribe*, 
Frisians.1     But  Angles,  Saxons,  Frisians,  were  all  tribes  Saxons| 
of  one  common  stock,  all  speaking  mere  dialectic  varieties  ^^d 
of  one  common  tongue.     From  the  very  beginning  of  the 

1  Prokopios,  BelL  Goth.  iv.  20.  Bitmap  ft  rV  rrjffop  tOtnri  rpta  wo\v- 
vtpmwdrara  fxowi,  fkurikds  re  ctr  wbr&r  ixdVry  i<p4<rrr\K*y  6v6furra  8i 
Ktrrcu  rwf  f$vt<ri  rodrois  "AyytXol  re  tccd  +pl<r<ravc$  ko2  ol  tjj  v4\ay  dpdpvfiot 
Bplrrvrts.  Prokopios'  account  of  Britain  is  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
fable,  but  here  at  least  is  something  clear  and  explicit. 
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ohap.  n.   Conquest,  all  the  Teutonic  settlers,  without  distinction,  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  "the  English  kin."1    To  trace 
out,  by  the  evidence  of  local  nomenclature  or  otherwise, 
the  exact  extent  of  the  settlements  of  these  various  kindred 
tribes  is  highly  curious  and  interesting  as  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian and  philological  research.     But  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  are  of  little  importance  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
sketch  as  the  present.     Long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  various  Low-Dutch  tribes  in  Britain  had  been  fused 
Theva-      into  the  one  English   nation.     The  distinction  between 
tonic  tribes  Angle  and  Saxon  had  become  merely  provincial.    To  the 
fua©d  hfto   ^ted  natron  the  Angle  had  given  his  name,  the  Saxon 

one  nation  had  given  his  royal  dynasty ;  the  Jute,  the  least  consider- 
before  the 
Norman     able  in  the  extent  of  his  territorial  possessions,  had  been, 

nque8t*   according  to  all  tradition,  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to 

a  permanent  settlement,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  been 

honoured  by  supplying  the  ecclesiastical  centre  from  which 

Christianity  was  spread  over  the  land.     If  Wessex  boasted 

of  the  royal  capital  of  Winchester,  Kent  boasted  no  less 

proudly  of  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Canterbury. 

The  old  The  old  notion  of  an  Heptarchy,  of  a  regular  system  of 

a  regular    seven  Kingdoms,  united  under  the  regular  supremacy  of  a 

Heptarchy  gjngk  over-lord,  is  a  dream  which  has  passed  away  before 

the  light  of  historic  criticism.     The  English  Kingdoms  in 

Britain  were  ever  fluctuating,  alike  in  their  number  and  in 

their  relations  to  one  another.     The  number  of  perfectly 

independent  states  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 

less  than  the  mystical  seven,  and,  till  the  beginning  of  the 

ninth  century,  the  whole  nation  did  not  admit  the  regular 

supremacy  of  any  fixed  and  permanent  over-lord.     Yet  it 

vet  seven    is  no  less  certain  that,  among  the  mass  of  smaller  and 

more  ooa-   more  obscure  principalities,  seven  Kingdoms  do  stand  out 

in  a  marked  way,  seven  Kingdoms  of  which  it  is  possible 


SpiCUOU8 

than 
others. 


1  See  the  Chronicles  under  the  years  443  and  449,  and  compare  473,  where 
Hengest  and  his  Jutes  are  again  called  '*  Engle." 
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to  recover  something  like  a  continuous  history,  seven  chap.  n. 
Kingdoms  which  alone  supplied  candidates  for  the  domi- 
nion of  the  whole  island.    First  comes  the  earliest  perma- 
nent Teutonic  settlement  in  Britain,  the  Jutish  Kingdom  Kent. 
of  Kent.    The  direct  descendants  of  Hengest  reigned  over  44^~Si3' 
a  land,  which,  as  the  nearest  portion  of  Britain  to  the  con- 
tinent, has  ever  been  the  first  to  receive  every  foreign 
immigration,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  prides  itself  to 
this  day  on  its  specially  Teutonic  character  and  on  the 
retention    of   various    old  Teutonic   usages  which    have 
vanished  elsewhere.    Besides  Kent,  the  Jutes  formed  no  [The  Jutes 
other  strictly  independent  state.     Their  only  other  settle-  tao-el&j 
ment  was  a  small  principality,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  part  of  Hampshire,  whose  history  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  great  Saxon  Kingdom  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  which  it  was   at   last  merged.     The  The  three 
remainder  of  the  English  territory  south  of  the  Thames,  Kingdoms, 
together  with  a  small  portion  to  the  north  of  that  river, 
formed  the  three  Kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  West,  whose  names  speak  for  themselves. 
Among  these  Sussex  and  Essex  fill  only  a  secondary  part 
in  our  history.     The  greatness  of  Sussex  did  not  last  Sussex. 
beyond  the  days  of  its  founder  ^Elle,  the  first  Bretwalda.  477    a3- 
Whatever  importance  Essex,  or  its  offshoot  Middlesex,  Essex. 
could  claim  as  containing  the  great  city  of  London  was  of53     *3' 
no  long  duration.     We   soon   find   London   fluctuating 
between  the  condition  of  an  independent  commonwealth 
and  that  of  a  dependency  of  the  Mercian  Kings.    Very 
different  was  the  destiny  of  the  third  Saxon  Kingdom. 
Wessex  has  grown  into  England,  England  into  the  United  Wessex. 
Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  British  Empire.  5I9~* 
Every  prince  who  has  ruled  England  before  and  since  the 
eleventh  century1  has  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic  the  West- 

1  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  limitation,  because  the  Danish  Kings, 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  were  none  of 
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CHAP.  II. 


577-584. 


The  three 

Anglian 

Kingdoms. 


East- 

Angiia. 

571-870. 

Northum- 
berland. 
547-876. 


Saxon  in  his  veins.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
Wessex  had  risen  to  high  importance  among  the  English 
Kingdoms,  though  the  days  of  its  permanent  supremacy 
were  still  far  distant.  Step  by  step,  from  a  small  settle- 
ment on  the  Hampshire  coast,  the  West-Saxons  had  won 
their  way,  fighting  battle  after  battle  against  the  Welsh, 
and,  after  nearly  every  battle,  extending  their  borders  by  a 
new  acquisition  of  territory.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
they  held  the  modern  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berks, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  part  of  Somerset,  with  a  considerable 
dominion  north  of  the  Avon,  including  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  an  undefined  territory 
stretching  northwards  along  the  valley  of  the  Severn.1 
But  this  northern  dominion  was  not  lasting ;  the  Thames 
and  the  Avon  became  the  permanent  boundaries  of  Wessex 
to  the  north.  The  Somersetshire  Axe,  and  the  forests  on 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  separated  the 
Kingdom  from  the  independent  Britons  to  the  West. 
North  of  the  Thames  lay  the  three  great  Kingdoms  of  the 
Angles.  One  of  these,  probably  the  most  purely  Teutonic 
realm  in  Britain,2  occupied  the  great  peninsula,  or  rather 
island,3  between  the  fens  and  the  German  Ocean,  which 
received  from  them  the  name  of  East-Anglia.  Far  to  the 
north,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  lay  the  great  realm 
of  the  Northumbrians,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
prince,  sometimes  divided  by  the  Tyne  or  the  Tees  into 


them  of  the  West-Saxon  house.  But  all  our  earlier  Kings  were  descended 
from  Cerdic  in  the  male  line  and  all  our  later  Kings  in  the  female  line. 

1  I  have  given  the  boundaries  somewhat  roughly,  as  they  do  not  exactly 
answer  to  those  of  the  present  counties.  For  details  I  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Guest's  paper  already  quoted,  and  to  the  two  later  ones  in  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,  vol.  xvi  p.  105,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  193. 

9  Yet  Borne  of  the  passages  collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (English 
Commonwealth,  i.  462)  would  seem  to  show  that  parties  of  independent 
Welshmen  held  out  in  the  fen  country  till  a  very  late  date. 

8  On  the  quasi-insular  character  of  East-Anglia,  see  Dr.  Stanley's  paper  in 
the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  58. 
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the  two  Kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira.    Both  these  chap.  n. 
Kingdoms  have  a  large  sea-board,  but  they  are  not,  like 
Wessex,  distinctly  attributed  to  a  personal  founder  from 
beyond  sea.     The  first  recorded  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians  is  Ida,  who   began  to  reign  in  547 ;l   the  first 
recorded  King  of  the  East-Angles  is  Offa,  who  began  to 
reign  in  57 J. a     These  dates  give  the  beginnings  of  the 
Kingdoms,  but  they  do  not  give  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  settlements  in  those  countries.     What  Ida  and 
Offa  did  was  apparently  to  unite  districts  ruled  by  several 
independent,  or  at  most  confederated,  Ealdormen  into  a 
single  Kingdom.     Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  Britain,  Merci*. 
a  power  equal  to  any  of  the  others  was  growing  up,  in     4 
which  the  same  process  is  still  more  plainly  to  be  dis- 
cerned.    The   Kingdom  of  the   Mercians,  the  march  or 
border-land  against  the  Welsh,  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  as  a  powerful  state,  but  it  has  no  distinctly 
recorded  founder,  no  distinctly  recorded  date  of  origin.8 
It  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  the  joining  together  of  Peculiar 
a  great  number  of  small  principalities,  probably  of  much  0f  MercU, 

1  The  Chronicles,  under  the  year  547,  record  the  accession  of  Ida,  and 
speak  of  him  as  the  ancestor  of  the  following  line  of  Northumbrian  Kings. 
But  we  are  not  told,  as  in  the  cases  of  Hengest,  JSlle,  and  Cerdic,  anything 
about  his  landing,  and  the  phrase  M  Ida  feng  to  rice"  (cf.  519)  implies  that 
this  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  settlement.  I  therefore  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  there  .is  some  truth  in  the  legend  preserved  by  Nennius  (38), 
according  to  which  settlers  of  the  kindred  of  Hengest  occupied  Northum- 
berland in  the  preceding  century.  William  of  Malmesbury  (i.  7)  follows 
the  same  account,  with  additional  details,  but  distinctly  adding  that  no 
English  chief  in  those  parts  took  the  title  of  King  before  Ida. 

*  The  date  of  Ofla  is  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 
714a).  Bat  he  had  before  (M.H.B.  719  a)  said,  speaking  of  the  days  of  Cerdic, 
"Eft  tempestate  venerunt  multi  et  sa?pe de  Germanift,  et  occupaverunt  East- 
Angle  et  Merce  :  sed  necdum  sub  uno  rege  redact*  erant.  Plures  autem 
proceres  certatim  regiones  occupabant."  This  marks  the  transition  from 
Ealdormanship  to  Kingship,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  my  next  chapter. 

•  Grida  or  Creoda  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  (593),  but  he  is  not  said 
to  have  been  the  first  King  of  the  Mercians.  That  he  was  so  is  a  conjee* 
ture  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  M.  H.  B.  714  c. 
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ohap.  n.  more  varied  origin  than  the  different  portions  of  the  other 
as  an  union  Kingdoms.    The  prevailing  blood  was  Anglian,  but  it  is 
states  of     certain  that  the  Mercian  Kingdom  was  considerably  en- 
djfferent     krg^j  by  conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  race.     The 
West-Saxon  conquests  north  of  the  Avon,  the  principali- 
ties of  the  Hwiccas  and  the  Magesretas,1  were  cut  off  from 
6*8?       the  West-Saxon  body,  and  were  constrained,  along  with 
all  the  other  states  of  Mid-England,  to  admit  the  Mercian 
supremacy.     Mercia,  throughout  its  history,  appears  far 
more  divided  than  any  other  part  of  England,  the  result, 
Minor        no  doubt,  of  its  peculiar  origin.     But  it  must  not  be 
ties  in  the  supposed  that  the  other   Kingdoms  formed  compact  or 
^ncdoms.  c^ralized  monarchies.     Wessex  was  an  union  of  several 
kindred  principalities,  each  having  its  own  Ealdorman  or 
Under-King,  though  united  under  one  supreme  chief.     At 
one  time  five  West-Saxon  Kings  appear  in  a  single  battle.8 
So  in  Kent  there  were  Kings  of  East  and  West  Kent,  a 
fact  which  has  left  its  memory  in  our  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments to  the  present  day.     No  other  English  shire  con- 
tains two  Bishopricks;  the  two  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester  still  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
Kingdoms  within  the  present  shire.     So,  in  East-Anglia, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  race,  the  North  and  the  South 
Folk,  have   left   their   almost  unaltered   names   to   two 
modern  counties.     But  in  these  cases  the  principalities 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  separate,  though  kindred, 
detachments  of  colonists,  each  of  them  ruled  by  a  prince  of 
the  one  royal  house.     In  Wessex  each  successive  conquest 
from  the  Welsh  seems  to  have  formed  a  new  principality ; 
but  the  national  unity  of  the  West-Saxon  people  was  never 
lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  but  princes  of  the  line 

1  The  Magesetas  answer  to  the  present  county  of  Hereford,  the  Hwiccas 
to  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester,  that  is  to  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, and  part  of  Warwick. 

8  Chronicles,  626.   cf.  654. 
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of  Cerdic  ever  ruled  within  their  borders.    But  in  Mercia  chap.  n. 
a  crowd  of  wholly  independent  principalities  seem  to  have 
been  gradually  united  under  one  common  rule — a  type  of 
the  fate  which  the  whole  island  was  destined  to  undergo, 
though  not  at  the  hands  of  Mercia. 

Such  were  the  territorial  divisions  of  Teutonic  Britain 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Among  a  crowd  of  lesser 
states  seven  principal  Kingdoms  stand  out  conspicuously 
dominant.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  it  was  by  Thcsupre- 
no  means  unusual  for  the  sovereign  of  one  or  other  of  the  Bret- 
these  states  to  acquire,  whether  by  arts  or  arms,  a  certain 
dominion  over  the  rest,  a  dominion  which  presented  the 
aspect  of  an  acknowledged,  though  probably  not  a  very 
well-defined,  supremacy.  The  famous  title  of  Bretwalda1 
is  applied  by  one  version  of  the  Chronicles  to  eight  princes 
of  various  English  Kingdoms.  The  other  versions  give 
the  name  in  various  other  forms,2  and  Beda  records  the 
fact  of  their  dominion  without  giving  them  any  special 
title.3  The  form,  the  origin,  the  exact  force,  of  the  title 
matters  little  for  my  present  purpose,  but  so  significant  a 
description  cannot  be  given  without  a  meaning.  Eight 
Kings,  of  six  different  Kingdoms,  including  all  except 
Essex  and  Mercia,  are  distinctly  said  to  have  possessed  a 

1  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  represents  the  tendency  to  make  the  most  of  the 
Bretwaldadom,  which  be  labours  hard  to  represent  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Imperial  dominion  of  the  provincial  Emperors  in  Britain.  This  notion, 
which  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  in  my  next  Chapter,  seems  to  me  to  rest 
on  very  slight  grouuds.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, Book  it  c.  i)  is  equally  determined  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  Bretwaldadom.  He  brings  strong  arguments  against  the  usual  form 
and  the  received  etymology  of  the  name ;  but  the  distinct  testimony  of  Bsada 
to  the  supremacy  of  certain  Kings  remains  just  where  it  was  whether  we 
give  them  any  special  title  or  not.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  list,  as  given 
in  the  Chronicles,  leaps  from  the  latest  name  in  Beads  to  Ecgberht  without 
taking  in  Offa  or  any  other  of  the  powerful  Kings  of  the  eighth  century. 

*  BryteMxddOj  BretenanweaUla,  Brytmwcalda,  Brytenwtald. 

9  Baeda,  Hist  Eccl.  ii.  5.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  build  anything,  as  a  writer  of 
Sir  F.  Palgrave's  school  might  do,  on  the  mere  use  of  the  word  mperwm. 
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chap.  n.   certain  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  their  fellows.     Such  a 
statement  as  this  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside.     The  list, 
it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  form  a  continuous  series, 
and  it  ends,  after  a  considerable  gap,  with  the  prince  who 
established  in  one  Kingdom  a  lasting  supremacy  over  all 
the  rest.     We  may  surely  recognize  in  the  list  the  record 
of  earlier  attempts  at  establishing  a  supremacy  of  the  same 
kind,  a  supremacy  which  was  more  or  less  folly  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time,  but  which  the  princes  who  held  it  failed 
Thesupre-  to  hand  on  to  their  successors.    I  do  not  attempt  to  be  wise 
theBret-    above  what  is  written,  or  to  define  anything  with  precision 
a  fact*       M  *°  ^e  na^ure  °f  a  supremacy  of  which  we  have  such 
though  its  slight  records.     I  only  claim  that  the  clear  testimony  of 

nature  and       °  .  . 

extent  are  our  authorities  should  be  received  as  far  as  it  goes.  And 
in  that  testimony  I  venture  to  see  the  first  attempts  at 
that  union  of  the  whole  English  race  which  was  at  last 
carried  out  by  the  West-Saxon  Kings  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 


§  2.  Conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity.    597-681. 

The  last  years  of  the  sixth  century  were  marked  by  a 
change  hardly  less  important  than  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain.  The  Christian  Faith, 
which  the  English  had  despised  or  passed  by  unheeded  as 
the  creed  of  the  conquered  Welsh,  was  now  set  before  them 
by  a  special  mission  from  the  city  which  still  commanded 
the  reverence  of  all  Western  Europe.  Kent,  under  its 
597*  King  iEthelberht,  who  then  held  the  rank  of  Bretwalda,1 
became  the  first  Christian  Kingdom,  and  Canterbury  be* 

1  That  the  Bretwaldadom  of  jEthelberht  carried  with  it  some  real 
dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  Kent  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
Augustine  went  and  held  a  synod  in  a  distant  part  of  England  and  one  still 
heathen.  (See  Baeda,  ii.  2.)  This  could  hardly  be  except  by  virtue  of  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  common  over-lord.  Indeed  Beda's  words  are  ex- 
plicit—" adjutorio  usus  JSdilbercti  regis." 
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came  the  first  Christian  city,  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  chap.  ii. 
English  nation.     To  the  vanquished  Welsh  the  conquering 
Saxons  and  Angles  had  never  listened,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  Roman  missionaries  begun  their  work  than  another  Controver- 
Christian  element  was  brought  in  from  the  north,  at  the  tween  the 
hands  of  the  already  converted  Rets  and  Scots.     Sectarian  ^^and 
differences  divided  the  two  parties,  and  led  to  controversies  parties. 
which  threatened  to  tear  the  infant  Church  in  pieces. 
Christian    Kings    and   Kingdoms    apostatized ;    heathen 
Kings  overthrew  the  champions  of  the  new  faith  in  battle; 
bat,  amidst  all  these  fluctuations,  Christianity  gradually  Christi- 
but  steadily  made  its  way.     And  in  no  part  of  the  world  J^i^g  jte 
did  Christianity  make  its  way  in  a  more  honourable  man-  JJyjj^d 
ner.    We  nowhere  read  of  any  of  those  persecutions,  those  without 
conversions  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  which  disgraced 
the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Frankish  and  Scandinavian 
apostles  of  the  Eaith.    Of  the  first  Christian  prince  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  distinctly  told  us  that,  while  still  a  heathen,  he 
hindered  none  of  his  subjects  from  embracing  Christianity, 
and  that,  after  he  was  himself  converted,  he  constrained 
none  to  forsake  their  ancient  faith.1    In  less  than  a  century 
all  the  English  Kingdoms  had  fully  accepted  Christianity,  Conversion 
and  they  had  distinctly  preferred  its  Roman  to  its  Scottish  the  last  ' 
form.    Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  spiritual  J£f^n 
conquest  of  Britain  was  completed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Britain. 
South-Saxons  into  the  fold  of  Christ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  insular  Teutons  showed  themselves 
the  most  zealous  of  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  those  English 
of  their  continental  brethren  who  still  remained  in  heathen  arieg  on 
darkness.     Bishopricks  were  gradually  founded,  the  limits  ^e  ^ton" 
of  each  diocese  commonly  answering  to  those  of  a  King- 
dom or  principality.    The  supremacy  of  Kent  at  the  begin-      597- 
ning  of  the  conversion,  the  supremacy  of  Northumberland      627. 
at  the  stage  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  to  the 

1  See  Breda*  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  15,  16. 
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ohap.  n.   northern  English,  is  still  shown  to  this  day  in  the  metro- 
politan position  of  Canterbury,  the  city  of  the  Bretwalda 
iEthelberht,   and  of   York,  the  city  of  the   Bretwalda 
Eadwine.     The  land  was  speedily  covered  with  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  distinction   between  regulars   and 
seculars  being,  during  the   missionary  period,  not  very 
accurately  drawn.     Our  forefathers  soon  acquired  a  fair 
share  of  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  the  first  two  centuries 
after  the  conversion  form  a  brilliant  period  in  our  eccle- 
siastical history,  one  which  seems  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  contrast  with  the  time  of  renewed  heathenism  and 
darkness,  which,  in  a  large  portion  of  Britain,  was  to 
follow  it. 
Effect*  of        The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  at  once 
sioVofthe altered  their  whole  position  in  the  world.     Hitherto  our 
Epgjwk      history  had  been  almost  wholly  insular;  our  heathen  fore- 
mer  iso-      fathers  had  had  but  little  to  do,  either  in  war  or  in  peace, 
Bitaon.1*0"    ^th  any  nations  beyond  their  own  four  seas.     We  hear 
little  of  any  connexion  being  kept  up  between  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  who  were  settled  in  Britain,  and  their  kins- 
Instances    folk  who   abode  in   their  original  country.1     The  little 
nexion       intercourse  that  we   read  of  seems   to  be  wholly  with 
^^*he.     the  Franks  who   now  bore  rule  on  the  opposite  coast 
GanL         of  Gaul.     Englishmen  seem  once,  in  the  sixth  century, 
to   have   found  their   way  to   the   Imperial   Court,   but 
it  was  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  a  Frankish 
prince,  who   at  least  tried  to  represent  himself  as  the 
suzerain  of  Britain.2     One  instance  of  connexion  between 

1  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  wild  story  in  Prokopioe  (Bell. 
Goth.  iv.  ?o)  about  an  English  princess  making  war  on  her  faithless  lover, 
Radiger,  King  of  the  Varni.    Of.  Kemble,  i.  23. 

*  Prokop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20.  oh  iroWy  trpirtpov  6  +p&yynr  Qa<ri\*bs  M 
*f*<r$*l<f,  riw  of  bcvnfitknr  nyfa  vapk  fiatrtKta  %\ov*rivuurO¥  is  Bv(dyriov  <rr*l\as 
ttropos  atrrois  i*  r&v  'AyylXMv  {i/y6rcft^c,  $i\ot  14106 yuvos  &s  #ca2  ^  tnjtros  *£« 
vpbs  abrov  &px*rcu. 

I  cannot  put  so  much  reliance  as  Mr.  Kemble  does  (Saxons  in  England, 
i.  25)  on  the  expressions  of  a  German  ecclesiastical  writer,  on  which  he 
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Britain  and  Gaul  may  have  had  some  indirect  effect  in  chap.  n. 
promoting  the  work  of  conversion.  English  Kings  then, 
and  long  after,  commonly  intermarried  with  English  women, 
the  daughters  either  of  other  English  princes  or  of  their 
own  nobles.  Bat  the  Bretwalda  JSthelberht,  before  the 
landing  of  Augustine,  was  already  married  to  a  Frankish 
princess,  who  retained  her  Christian  religion  in  his  heathen 
court.  Such  a  fact  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  strange- 
ness; yet  it  points  to  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse 
between  Kent  and  the  Franks  of  Paris  at  this  particular 
moment.  Still,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Britain,  as  a  whole,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  heathen  and  barbarous  island,  where 
the  Christian  Faith  was  professed  only  by  an  obscure 
remnant,  which,  in  some  remote  corners,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  invaders,  still  retained  a  form  of  Christi- 
anity which,  after  all,  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Borne.  By  its  conversion  England  was 
first  brought,  not  only  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  within  the  pale  of  the  general  political 
society  of  Europe.  But  our  insular  position,  combined 
with  the  events  of  our  earlier  history,  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  as  esta- 
blished in  England.    England  was  the  first  great  territorial1 

buflda  up  a  theory  of  insular  Saxons  aiding  the  Frank  Theodoric  in  a  war 
with  the  Thuringians.  The  author  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Alexander 
(Pertz,  ii.  674)  is  not  speaking  of  any  particular  detachment  of  Saxons  from 
Britain  coming  over  to  Germany  to  take  a  part  in  a  particular  war.  By 
a  strange  perversion,  this  writer  of  the  ninth  century  derives  the  conti- 
nental Saxons,  as  a  nation,  from  the  English  in  Britain.  "  Saxonum  gens, 
stent  tradit  antiquitas,  ab  Anglis  Britannia  incolis  egressa,  per  Oceanum 
navigans  Germanie  litoribus  studio  et  necessitate  quarendarum  sedium 
appulsa  est."  On  this  the  editor  remarks,  *  More  solito  traditio  res  gestae 
invertit,  ita  ut  Saxones  non  e  Saxonia  Britanniam,  sed  ex  Britannia 
Saxoniam  appulisse  dicantur."  The  legend  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  Saxon  given  by  Widukind,  i.  3-6. 

1  The  Moseo-Goths  in  the  fourth  century  were  the  first  Teutonic  nation 
to  embrace  Christianity,  but  they  were  still  a  wandering  tribe,  while  the 
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Error  of 
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'worship. 


conquest  of  the  spiritual  power,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  beyond  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa,  the  Greek  East 
and  the  remoter  Churches  of  doubtful  loyalty  and  ortho- 
doxy, were  all  either  actually  under  the  sway  of  Caesar, 
or  retained  distinct  traces  of  the  recent  times  when  they 
had  been  so.1  When  JEthelberht  received  baptism,  the 
political  sway  of  Rome  still  reached  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  language  of  Rome  was  the  one 
civilized  speech  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Hadriatic.  Strictly 
national  Churches  existed  only  in  those  lands  of  the  further 
East,  where  the  religious  and  the  political  loyalty  of  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  was  already  equally  doubtful,  and  which 
were  destined  to  fall  away  at  the  first  touch  of  the  vic- 
torious Saracen.  In  England,  alone  in  the  West,  a  purely 
national  Church  arose.  One  great  error  indeed  was  com- 
mitted; the  vernacular  tongue  did  not  become  the  lan- 
guage of  public  worship.  The  mistake  was  natural.  It 
had  occurred  to  no  man  to  translate  the  Latin  services, 
drawn  up  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  West,  into  those  provincial  dialects,  the 
parents  of  the  future  Romance  tongues,  which  might 
already  be  growing  up  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  translating  the  Prayer-Book  into  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  Led  thus  to  look 
on  Latin  as  the  one  tongue  of  worship,  as  well  as  of 
literature  and  government,  Augustine  and  his  successors 
failed  to  remark  that  Teutonic  England  stood  in  a  wholly 
different  position  from  Romanized  Gaul  and  Spain.     They 


conversion  of  England  was  a  distinct  territorial  conquest.  Armenia  again, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Roman  world,  was  a  territorial  conquest  more 
ancient  than  that  of  England,  but  Armenia  lay  far  more  open  to  Imperial 
influences  than  England  did. 

1  I  am  now  on  ground  which  I  have  often  touched  on  in  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  North  British  Reviews.  For  a  summary  I  would  refer  to 
the  first  chapter  of  my  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens. 
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faded  to  remark  that  the  same  reasons  which  required  chap.  n. 
that  men  should  pray  in  Latin  at  Rome  required  that 
they  should  pray  in  English  at  Canterbury.  The  error 
was  pardonable,  but  in  its  effects  it  was  great.  Still, 
though  England  had  not  vernacular  services,  she  soon 
began  to  form  a  vernacular  literature,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, poetical  and  historical,  to  which  no  other  nation  of 
the  West  can  supply  a  parallel.  The  English  Church, 
reverencing  Borne,  but  not  slavishly  bowing  down  to  her, 
grew  up  with  a  distinctly  national  character,  and  gradu- 
ally infused  its  influence  into  all  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  English  people.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  independent,  insular,  Teutonic,  Church  had  become  one 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Christian  firmament. 

In  short,  the  introduction  of  Christianity   completely 
changed  the  position  of  the  English  nation  both  within 
their  own  island  and  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.     From 
this  time  the  amount  of  intercourse  with  other  nations 
steadily  increased,  and  the  change  of  religion  had  also  a 
most  important  effect  within  the  island  itself.     The  mo-  Practical 
rality  of  the  Gospel  had  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  poli-  chrirt£ 
tics  of  the  age.    The  Evangelical  precepts  of  peace  and  aD1^r> 
love  did  not  put  an  end  to  war,  they  did  not  put  an  end  with  the 
to  aggressive  conquest,  but  they  distinctly  humanized  the  ion*LP  n° 
way  in  which  war  was  carried  on.     From  this  time  forth  w*n  of. 

*  externuna* 

the  never-ending  wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  to  be  warstion. 
of  extermination.    The  heathen  English  had  been  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
their  enemies ;  tne  Christian  English  thought  it  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  political  subjection.    This  is  clearly  marked  Advance 
in  the  advance  of  Wessex  towards  the  West.    Twenty  years  conquests 
before  the  coming  of  Augustine,  Ceawlin,  the  West -Saxon  aiSjg'1"1" 
Bretwalda,  had  won  the  great  battle  of  Deorham,  he  had 
taken  the  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester,  he 
had  then  carried  his  arms  northward,  and  in  his  northern 
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chap.  n.   march  he  had  destroyed  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium. 
These  northern  conquests,  as  we  have  seen,1  were  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  temporary ;  the  districts  overrun  by  Ceawlin  be- 
yond the  Avon  permanently  ceased  to  be  Welsh,  but  they 
did  not  become  permanently  West-Saxon.     But  the  land 
between  the  Avon  and  the  Axe,  the  northern  part  of  modern 
Somersetshire,  became  a  permanent  portion  of  the  West- 
Saxon  realm.     This  was  the  last  heathen  conquest,  the 
last  exterminating  conquest,  waged  by  the  West-Saxons 
Further      against  the   Britons.     During  a  space  of  three  hundred 
of  the        years,  the  process  of  West-Saxon  conquest  still  went  on ; 
Saxons       8*^P  ^y  step  the  English  frontier  advanced  from  the  Axe 
652-926.    to  the  Parret,  from  the  Parret  to  the  Tamar;  Taunton  at 
one  stage,  Exeter  at  another,  were  border  fortresses  against 
the  Welsh  enemy ;  step  by  step  the  old  Cornish  Kingdom 
shrank  up  before  the  conquerors,  till  at  last  no  portion  of 
land  60uth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  was  subject  to  a  British 
sovereign.     This  was  conquest,  and,  no  doubt,  fearful  and 
desolating  conquest,  but  it  was  no  longer  conquest  which 
offered  the  dreadful  alternatives  of  death,  banishment,  or 
personal  slavery.      The   Christian  Welsh  could  now  sit 
In  these     down  as  subjects  of  the  Christian  Saxon.    The  Welsh- 
the  Welsh  man  was  acknowledged  as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  he  was 
tTbeeom6*1  Pu*  un<*er  ^e  protection  of  the  law ;  he  could  hold  landed 
West-        property ;  his  blood  had  its  price,  and  his  oath  had  its  ascer- 
subjects.     tained  value.2     The  value  set  on  his  life  and  on  his  oath 
shows  that  he  was  not  yet  looked  on  as  the  equal  of  the 
conquering  race;   but  the  Welshman  within  the  West- 
Saxon  border  was  no  longer  a  wild  beast,  an  enemy,  or 
a  slave,  but  a  fellow -Christian  living  under  the  King's 
peace.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  peninsula 

1  See  above,  p.  94. 

1  See  the  Laws  of  Ine,  33,  24,  3a,  33,  46,  54,  74.  (Thorpe,  Laws  and 
Institutes,  i.  1 19 — 149.  Sohmid,  pp.  30—55.)  In  the  time  of  JElfred  the 
distinction,  at  least  within  the  strictly  English  territory,  seems  to  have 
died  out. 
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stretching  from  the  Axe  to  the  Land's  End  was,  and  still  ohap.  n. 
is,  largely  inhabited  by  men  who  are  only  naturalized  Eng- 
lishmen, descendants  of  the  Welsh  inhabitants,  who  gra- 
dually lost  their  distinctive  language,  and  became  merged 
in  the  general  mass  of  their  conquerors.     In  fact,  the  ex-  Celtic 
tinction  of  the  Cornish  language  in  modern  Cornwall  within  l^fi^. 
comparatively  recent  times  was  only  the  last  stage  of  a  pro- 10-??*11* 
cess  which  began  with  the  conquests  of  Cenwealh  in  the  wegtern 
seventh  century.    The  Celtic  element  can  be  traced  from  oTwessex. 
the  Axe,  the  last  heathen  frontier,  to  the  extremities  of 
Cornwall,  of  course  increasing  in  amount  as  we  reach 
the  lands  which  were  more  recently  conquered  and  there- 
fore less  perfectly  Teutonized.     Devonshire  is  less  Celtic 
than    Cornwall,   and    Somersetshire    is   less    Celtic   than 
Devonshire,  but  not  one  of  the  three  counties  can   be 
called  a  pure  Teutonic  land  like  Kent  or  Norfolk.     The 
same  rule  would  doubtless  apply  to  those  less  accurately 
recorded  conquests  by  which  the  Mercian  Kings  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  Severn  to  the  modern  bound- 
aries of  Wales.    We  have  now  everywhere  passed  the  age 
of  extermination,  and  have  entered  on  the  age  marked  by 
the  comparatively  harmless  process  of  political  conquest. 


§  3.  Fluctuations  of  Dominion  between  Northumberland, 
Mercia,  and  Wessex.    577-8113. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  there  were  History  of 
many  fluctuations  in  the  relative  position  of  the  English  ^d^ighth 
Kingdoms.  Not  only  Essex,  but  Sussex  and  East-Anglia,  c*11*"™* ; 
each  of  which  had  given  the  nation  a  single  Bretwalda,  position  of 

.  the  smaller 

sink  into* insignificance,  and  even  Kent  falls  into  quite  a  kingdoms; 
secondary  position.     Wessex  stood  higher,  but  its  Kings,  of  Wessez. 
occupied  with  extending  their  western  frontier,  made  as 
yet  no  attempt  to  acquire  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island,  and  they  often  had  no  small  difficulty  in  main- 

d  2 
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taining  their  own  independence  against  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians.  The  rivalries  of  these  last  two  powers 
fill  for  a  long  while  the  most  important  place  in  our 
history.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh,  Northumberland  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  Its  King  ^Ethelfrith  stands  forth  in  the 
pages  of  Bseda1  as  the  mightiest  of  conquerors  against  the 
Welsh,  and  as  checking  an  invasion  of  Rets  and  Scots 
at  the  great  battle  of  Daegsanstan.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  at  this  time  and  long  after,  Lothian 
was  politically  as  well  as  ethnologically  English,  and  that 
Picts  and  Scots — whatever  was  the  amount  of  distinction 
between  them  —  are  to  be  looked  for  only  north  of  the 
Forth.  Eadwine,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
berland, and  who  ranks  as  the  fifth  Bretwalda,  has  left  his 
name  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Eadwinesburh  or  Edin- 
burgh. Eadwine  was  a  true  Bretwalda  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  exercising  a  supremacy  alike  over  Teutons 
and  Britons.2  Five  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons  fell  in 
battle  against  him;3  but  at  last  he  died  at  Heathfield  in 
battle  against  Penda,  the  heathen  King  of  the  Mercians. 
Along  with  Penda  appeared  a  strange  ally,  the  Christian 
Cadwalla,  the  last  of  his  race  who  could  boast  of  having 
carried  on  aggressive  war,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
plundering  inroads,  into  the  territory  of  any  English 
people.  Not  long  afterwards,  Oswald,  the  restorer  of  the 
Northumbrian  Kingdom,  and  the  sixth  Bretwalda,  fell  in 
another  battle  against  the  heathen  Mercian.  The  arms  of 
Penda  were  no  less  successful  against  the  West-Saxons. 

1  Bseda,  i.  34.  Chron.  603,  605.  The  latter  year  is  the  date  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Welsh  near  Chester  and  the  famous  massacre  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor. 

*  Bnda,  ii.  5.  "  Majore  potential  ounctis  qui  Brittaniam  incolunt,  Anglo- 
rum  pariter  et  Brittonum  populis  prafuit,  prater  Cantuariis  tantum, 
necnon  et  Mevanias  Brittonum  insulas  quae  inter  Hiberniam  et  Brittaniam 
sitae  sunt,  Anglorum  subjecit  imperio."    Cf.  c.  9. 

3  See  above,  p.  16. 
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Even  before  the  overthrow  of  Eadwine,  he  had  annexed  to  chap.  ii. 
Mercia  the  northern  conquests  of  Ceawlin,1  and  sixteen      628. 
years  later,  Cenwealh,  who  afterwards  appears  as  an  ex-        44' 
tender  of  the  West- Saxon  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the 
Welsh,  was  for  a  while  driven  from  his  Kingdom  by  the 
same  terrible  enemy.     Penda,  in  short,  eame  nearer  to  Extent  of 
achieving  the  union  of  the  whole  English  nation  under  one  nj^n,0"11 
sceptre  than  any  prince  before  the  West-Saxon  Ecgberht. 
Everything  looked  as  if  the  permanent  dominion  of  Britain 
were  destined  for  Mercia,  and  even  as  if  the  faith  of  Christ 
were  about  to  be  plucked  up  out  of  the  land  before  it  had 
well  taken  root.     But  it  was  impossible  that  England 
should  now  fall  back  under  the  rule  of  a  mere  heathen 
conqueror.     The  dominion  of  Penda  appears  in  our  history 
as  a  mere  passing  tyranny,  and,  though  he  must  have 
possessed  more  real  power  than  any  one  English  prince  had 
done  before  him,  his  name  finds  no  place  on  the  list  of 
Bretwaldas.     At  last,  the  seventh  prince  who  bore  that  Death  of 
title,  Oswiu  of  Northumberland,  checked  him  in  his  last  5^ 
invasion,  and  slew  him  in  the  battle  of  Wingfield,  a  name 
which,  obscure  as  it  now  sounds,  marks  an  important  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  our  island.     The  strife  between 
the  creeds  of  Christ  and  of  Woden  was  there  finally  de- 
cided; the  Mercians  embraced  the  religion  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  Northumberland   again   became  the   leading  Greatness 
power  of  Britain.     Under  her  two  Bretwaldas,  Oswald  humber- 
and  Oswiu,  the  English  dominion  was,  seemingly  for  the  q^^J*0* 
first  time,   extended  beyond  the   Forth,  and  Picts  and  Oswiu,  and 

jSOfffrltll. 

Scots,  as  well  as  English  and  Britons,  admitted  the  supre-  635-685. 

1  This  is  the  interpretation  which  I  put  on  the  words  of  the  Chronicles 
under  the  year  6*8.  "Cynegils  and  Cwichelm  (the  West-Saxon  Kings) 
fought  with  Penda  at  CSrenoester  and  made  an  agreement  there.** 
This  I  take  to  mean  the  cession  of  the  country  of  the  Hwiccas  and 
Ceawlin's  other  conquests  north  of  the  Avon.  The  transfer  of  this  dis- 
trict from  Wessex  to  Mercia  is  undoubted,  and  this  is  the  most  likely 
time. 
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chap.  ii.   macy  of  the  Northumbrian  King.1     But  the  greatness  of 
Northumberland  lasted  no  longer  than  the  reigns  of  Oswiu 
685.      and  his  son  Ecgfrith.     Ecgfrith  was  slain  in  battle  against 
the  Picts;  the  northern  dominion  of  Northumberland  died 
with  him,  and  the  Kingdom  itself,  which  had  been  for  a 
while  the  most  flourishing  and  advancing  state  in  Britain, 
became  utterly  weakened  by  intestine  divisions.     It  sank 
into  utter  insignificance,  and  stood  ready,  as  we  shall  soon 
Greatness   see,  for  the  irruption  of  a  new  race  of  conquerors.     After 
716-819.     *ae  decline  of  Northumberland,  the  Christian  Mercians  are 
again  seen  on  the  road  to  that  supremacy  which  had  once 
been  so  nearly  grasped  by  their  heathen  forefathers.     The 
655-656-   fall  of  Penda  carried  with  it  a  momentary  subjugation  of 
Mercia  to  Northumberland,  but  the  land  almost  imme- 
diately recovered  its  independence,  and  in  the  next  century 
Mercia  again  advanced  from  independence  to  dominion. 
iEthelbald,  Under  three  bold  and  enterprising  Kings,  iEthelbald,  Offa, 
O^     '     and  Cenwulf,  the  armies  of  Mercia  went  forth  conquering 
757-795- 

^iSjst  1  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (ii.  cccix.)  attributes  a  dominion  over  the  Picts 

'"  9*  an<j  Sootg  fa  Eadwine.  The  words  of  Baeda  however  (ii.  5,  see  above,  p.  36) 
seem  to  me  to  exclude  it ;  he  attributes  to  him  a  dominion  over  the  Britons 
only,  that  is  the  Welsh  (probably  of  Strathclyde),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Picts  and  Soots.  The  language  of  Baeda  in  that  passage  would  seem 
to  imply  that  Oswiu  was  the  first  to  extend  the  power  of  Northumberland 
beyond  the  Forth.  After  describing  the  dominion  of  Eadwine  he  adds, 
"  Sextus  Oswald  et  ipse  Nordanhymbrorum  rex  Cfaristianissimus,  iisdem 
finibus  regnum  tenuit ;  septimus  Osuiu  frater  ejus,  aequalibus  pene  ter- 
minis  regnum  nonnullo  tempore  coercens,  Pictorum  quoque  atque  Soot- 
torum  gentes,  qu»  septemtrionales  Brittanise  fines  tenent,  maxima  ex  parte 
perdomuit  ac  tributarias  fecit."  So  afterwards  (iii.  24),  "  Osuiu  .  .  .  qui 
gentem  Pictorum  maximft  ex  parte  regno  Anglorum  subjecit."  Yet  else- 
where (iii.  6)  he  attributes  to  Oswald  also  a  dominion  over  Picts  and  Scots : 
<'  Denique  omnes  nationes  et  provindas  Brittanise,  quae  in  quatuor  linguae, 
id  est  Brittonum,  Pictorum,  Scottorum  et  Anglorum,  diviste  sunt,  in 
ditione  accepit."  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strange  family 
connexion  between  the  Pictish  royal  &mily  and  that  of  Bernicia,  and  the 
words  just  quoted  might  imply  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  Oswald  on  the 
part  of  the  northern  tribes.  If  so,  they  must  have  revolted  during  the 
commotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Oswald,  and  must  have  been  sub- 
dued by  Oswiu.     His  position  is  clearly  described  as  that  of  a  conqueror. 
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and  to  conquer,  and  the  periods  of  momentary  confusion  chap.  h. 
which  divided  these  three  vigorous  reigns  seem  to  have 
been  no  serious  hindrance  to  the  general  advance  of  the 
Kingdom.  Wessex  was  still  engaged  in  its  long  struggle 
with  the  Welsh,  and  was  in  no  position  to  aspire  to  the 
dominion  of  Britain.  It  was  quite  as  much  as  the  West- 
Saxon  Kings  could  do  to  push  their  conquests  against  the 
Welsh  on  the  one  hand  and  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence against  Mexcia  on  the  other.  Wessex  was  more 
than  once  invaded  by  the  Mercians;  at  one  time  it  be- 
came actually  tributary,  till  Cuthred,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  finally  secured  its  independence  in  the  752. 
fight  of  BurforcL  In  the  latter  half  of  that  century,  Offa 
raised  the  Mercian  Kingdom  to  a  greater  degree  of  real 
power  than  it  had  ever  held,  even  during  the  momentary 
dominion  of  Penda.  He  conquered  from  the  Welsh  the 
lands  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  a  permanent  and 
useful  acquisition  for  the  English  nation,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  secured  by  the  great  dyke  which  still  bears  his  name. 
On  the  other  side  of  Britain,  all  the  smaller  states,  East- 
Anglia,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  were  brought  more  or  less 
completely  under  his  power.  Victorious  over  all  enemies 
within  his  own  island,  Offa,  as  the  mightiest  potentate  of  the 
West,  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  the  Great  Charles, 
the  mightiest  potentate  of  the  East.1  Occasional  mis-  Influence 
understandings  between  the  two  princes  seem  not  to  have  tt,e  Great 
seriously  interrupted  their  friendship.  It  is  possible  that  J^^gliah 
the  Kentish  Kings  applied  for  help  against  Offa  to  the  808. 
mighty  Frank ;  it  is  more  certain  that,  after  OftVs  death, 
Charles,  now  Emperor,  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  Northumbrian  King  Eardwulf,2  and  there  seems 

1  Vita  Oflte  Secundi,  p.  sx.  "Ego  Karolus  Reguxn  Christianorum 
Orientalinm  potentisshnus,  vos,  O  Offane,  Begum  Occidentalium  Chris- 
tianorum potentisshne,  cupio  laetificare,"  &c.  The  expression  is  singular 
enough  to  be  worth  quoting,  though  it  is  found  in  a  most  suspicious  quarter. 

*  Eginhard,  Ann.   808.     Eardwulf  is  distinctly  described  as  being  re- 
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chap.  ii.  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Northumbrian  and  his 
Scottish  neighbours  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals 
of  the  new  Augustus.1 

After  the  death  of  Offa  the  greatness  of  Mercia  con- 
tinued for  a  while  undiminished  under  the  reign  of  his  son 
Cenwulf.     But  meanwhile  the  seeds  of  a  mighty  revolu- 
Aoceasion   tion  were  being  sown.     A  prince,  taught  in  the  school  of 
berhtfof      adversity,  who  had  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  statecraft 
Wessex.      a^  ^he  fee^  0f  ^e  ]iero  0f  ^e  ^^  wag^  m  ^.j^  gixth  year 

after  OfFa's  death,  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  West-Saxons. 
He  was  destined  to  achieve  a  dominion  for  which  that 
narrow  and  local  description  seemed  all  too  mean.  Once, 
and  seemingly  once  only,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  did  the 
eighth  Bretwalda,  the  founder  of  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  Wessex,  venture  to  exchange  his  ancestral  title  of  King 
of  the  West-Saxons  for  the  prouder  style  of  King  of  the 
Englisb.2  ,. 


Analogy 
between 
Charles 
and  Ecg- 
berht. 


v 


§  4.  Permanent  Supremacy  of  Wessex.     823-924. 

Ecgberht  was  chosen  King  of  the  West-Saxons  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Charles  the  Great  was  chosen  Em- 
stored  by  the  legates  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  "Per  legatos 
Bomani  POntificis  et  Domni  Imperatoris  in  regnum  suum  reducitur." 
Eardwulf  s  homage  seems  to  be  attested  in  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  Leo 
the  Third,  to  Charles.  All  the  passages  bearing  on  Charles'  relations  to 
the  Northumbrians  and  Scots  are  collected  and  discussed  by  Palgrave,  L  484. 

1  Eginhard,  Vita  Kar.  16.  "  Scotorum  quoque  Reges  sic  habuit  ad 
suam  voluntatem  per  munificentiam  inclinatos,  ut  eum  numquam  alitor 
nisi  dominum,  seque  subdiios  et  servo*  ejus,  pronunciarent."  One  would 
suppose  that  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Britain  are  included.  This 
mention  of  the  Scots  comes  between  the  dealings  of  Charles  with  Alfonso 
of  Gallicia  and  those  with  Haroun  al  Rashid.  The  relation  of  the  Scots  was 
probably  a  case  of  commendation,  a  term  on  which  I  shall  enlarge  hereafter. 

9  Ecgberht's  titles  commonly  run,  "Rex,"  "Regali  fretus  dignitate," 
"  Occidentalium  Saxonum  Rex,"  once  *  Rex  Occidentalism  Saxonum 
necnon  et  Cantuariorum  **  (830.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  289),  but  in  one 
Charter  of  828  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  287)  he  appears  as  "  Eogberhtus  gratia*  Dei 
Rex  Anglorum."  In  that  year  he  had  granted  out  Mercia  to  an  under- 
King  and  had  reduced  all  the  Welsh  to  submission. 
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peror.     And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  example  of  his  chap.  n. 
illustrious  friend  and  host  was  ever  present  before  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  indeed  aspire,  like  Charles,  to  the  diadem  of 
the  Caesars,  but  he  could  aspire  to  an  analogous  rank  in  an 
island  which  men  sometimes  counted  for  a  separate  world. 
He  could  win  for  his  own  Kingdom  a  permanent  supe- 
riority over  all  its  neighbours,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the 
day  when  all  England  and  all  Britain  should  acknowledge 
only  a  single  King.    The  eighth  Bretwalda  not  only  esta-  Permanent 
blished  a  power  over  the  whole  land  such  as  had  been  held  now  esta- 
by  no  other  prince  before  him,  but  he  did  what  no  other  weasex.m 
Bretwalda  had  ever  done,  he  handed  on  his  external  do- 
minion as  a  lasting  possession  to  his  successors  in  his 
own  Kingdom.    From  this  time  forward,  Wessex  remained 
the  undisputed  head  of  the  English  nation.     The  power 
of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  might  be  assaulted,  and  at  last 
overthrown,  by  foreign  invaders,  but  it  was  never  again 
disputed  by  rival  potentates  of  English  blood.     In  short,  Ecgberht 
as  Charles  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Germany,  Ecgberht  0f  the10  ** 
at  least  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.  ^d,°™d 
In  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years  he  reduced  all  the  English  Gradual 
Kingdoms  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  subjection.     The  of  the  ^her 
smaller  states  seem  to  have  willingly  submitted  to  him  as  ?*J5  6 
a  deliverer  from  the  power  of  Mercia.     East-Anglia  be-  Kent,  &c. 
came  a  dependent  ally ;  Kent  and  the  smaller  Saxon  King-  rsleChron. 
doms  were  more  closely  incorporated  with  the  ruling  state.  m  "^°] 
While  in  East-Anglia  Kings  of  the  old  line  continued  to 
reign  as  vassals  of  the  West-Saxon  over-lord,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Sussex  were  united  into  a  still  more  dependent  realm, 
which  was  granted   out  as   an   apanage   to  some  prince 
of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.1     Northumberland,  torn 
by  civil  dissensions,  was  in  no  position  to  withstand  the 

1  One  can  hardly  describe  these  relations  between  the  different  states 
without  using  such  words  as  "  homage,"  "  apanage,"  And  the  like,  though  of 
course  they  were  quite  unknown  in  England  at  the  time. 
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chap.  n.   power  which  was  growing  up  in  the  south  of  Britain. 
Submission  At  the  approach  of  a  West-Saxon  army  the  Northum- 
humber-     brians  seem  to  have  submitted  without  resistance,  retain- 
ed" "*£>  l*ke  East-Anglia,  their  own  line  of  vassal  Kings.    But 
Final         Mercia  was  won  only  after  a  long  struggle.     Ecgberht 
^itifg  e     had  inherited  war  with  Mercia  as  an  inheritance  from  his 
5^*2*"      predecessors.     The  first  year  of  his  reign,  before  he  had 
himself  returned  to  assume  the  crown  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen,  was  marked  by  a  successful  resistance  to  a 
Mercian  inroad.1    And  even  many  years  after,  one  of  the  . 
833.      greatest  victories  of  his  reign,  the  fight  of  Ellandun,  was 
a  victory  over  Mercian  invaders  within  the  West-Saxon 
realm.    That  victory  deprived  Mercia  of  all  her  external 
dominion ;  it  was  immediately  after  it  that  Ecgberht  an- 
nexed the  smaller  Kingdoms  which  had  become  Mercian 
Submission  dependencies.     Four  years  later,  Mercia  herself  had  to  sub- 
827.  mit  to  the  conqueror,  and  though  she  retained  her  Kings 
838-374.  for  another  half  century,  yet  they  now  received  their  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  West-Saxon  over-lord.     It  is  imme- 
diately after  recording  this  greatest  of  Ecgberht's  triumphs 
that  the  Chronicles  give  him  in  a  marked  way  the  title  of 
Bretwalda. 

It  was   immediately  after  the   submission  of  Mercia 
that  Ecgberht  received  the  far  more  easily  won  submis- 
sion of  Northumberland,  which  completed  his  work  of 
welding  all  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  Britain  into  one 
Successes    whole.     But,  while  thus  occupied,  he  had  also  to  carry 
berht^over  on  the  usual  warfare  with  his  Celtic  neighbours.     The 
«ie^elsh'  Power  °f  the  Cornish  Britons  was  now  utterly  broken. 
The  long  struggle  which  had  gone  on  ever  since  the 
days  of  Cerdic  was  now  over;  the  English  frontier  seems 

1  A  local  invasion  of  the  Hwiocas  was  repelled  at  Kempsford  by  the 
Wilssetas.  The  Hwiccas  now  act  as  Mercian  subjects;  but  the  war 
seems  to  have  been  quite  local,  carried  on  by  the  Ealdormen  of  the  two 
shires. 
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to  have  been  extended  to  the  Tamar,1  and  the  English   chap.  u. 
supremacy   was  certainly  extended  to  the  Land's  End.      8a* 
The  Welsh  however  within  the  conquered  territory  still 
retained  their  distinct  existence,  and  they  sometimes,  with      835. 
the  aid  of  foreign  invaders,  strove  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 
Against   the   North- Welsh,8  that   is  the   inhabitants  of 
Wales  proper,  Ecgberht  was  equally  successful.     As  Lord 
of  Mercia  he  inherited  from  the  Mercian  Kings  a  war- 
fine  against  them  as  constant  as  that  which  he  had  in- 
herited from   his  own   ancestors  against  the  Welsh  of 
Cornwall.     As  soon  therefore  as  be  had  established  his 
supremacy  over  Mercia,  he  went  on  to  require  and  to      828. 
receive  the   submission  of  the  Celtic  neighbours  of  his 
new  dominion.     From  this  time  forth  all  the  Celtic  in-  North  and 
habitants  of  Britain  south  of  the  Dee  were  vassals  of  the  welsh 
West-Saxon  King.     But  his  power  seems  not  to  haveTJwal8(rf 
extended  over  the  Picte,  the   Scots,  or  the   Strathclyde 
Welsh.     In  fact,  the  northern  Celts,  except  so  far  as  Independ- 
they  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  Danish  invasions,  picts, 
enjoyed,  from  about  this  time,  a  century  of  unusual  in-  g£2^nd 
dependence.      The  power  of  Northumberland   had  longdyde 
been  unequal  to  maintaining  its  old  supremacy  over  its 
Celtic   neighbours,  and  the  new  over-lord  of  Northum- 
berland seems  not  to  have  attempted  to  enforce  it.    Ecg- 
berht therefore,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  was 
not  Lord  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain.     To  win  that  title 
was  the  work  of  the  West-Saxon  conquerors  of  the  next 
century. 

1  I  infer  this  from  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Gafalford  in  813,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  fought  between  the  Welsh  and  the  men  of  Devon,  who 
must  therefore  have  been  English,  or  at  least  acting  in  the  English  interest. 
Yet  Devonshire,  and  even  the  city  of  Exeter,  remained  partly  Welsh  as 
late  as  the  time  of  iEthelstan. 

3  NorH  •  Wealas  in  the  Chronicles  means  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  in  the 
modern  sense,  both  North  and  South ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  Wat-  Weala», 
the  Welsh  of  Cornwall. 
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chap.  n.  But,  just  as  the  West-Saxon  monarchy  was  reaching 
invasions  this  pitch  of  greatness,  it  was  threatened  by  an  enemy 
DaneB.       far  more  formidable  than  any  that  could  be  found  within 

7-1070.  t^e  £»our  ^^  q£  Britain.  We  have  now  reached  the  time 
of  the  Danish  invasions.  The  Northern  part  of  Europe, 
peopled  by  a  race  closely  akin  to  the  Low-Dutch,  and 
speaking  another  dialect  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech, 
now  began  to  send  forth  swarms  of  pirates  over  all  the  seas 
of  Europe,  who  from  pirates  often  grew  into  conquerors. 
They  were  still  heathens,  and  their  incursions,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  must  have  been  a  scourge 
almost  as  frightful  as  the  settlement  of  the  English  had 

787.  been  to  the  original  Britons.  The  incursions  of  the  North- 
anno.]  men  began  before  the  accession  of  Ecgberht,  and  even  his 
power  did  not  keep  them  wholly  in  check.  It  must  how- 
ever have  had  some  considerable  effect,  as  it  is  only  quite 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign  that  we  hear  of  them  again. 
In  his  last  years  their  incursions  became  frequent  and  for- 

833.  midable,  and  in  one  battle  the  Bretwalda  himself  was  de- 
feated by  them.  But  he  afterwards  gained,  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Northmen  and  the  revolted  Welsh,  the  battle 

835-  of  Hengestesdun  in  Cornwall,  which  may  rank  with  El- 
landun  as  the  second  great  victory  of  his  reign.  Soon 
after  this  success,  which  barely  checked  the  Danish  inva- 

836*  sions,  but  which  completed  the  submission  of  the  West- 
Welsh,  King  Ecgberht  died,  like  his  model  Charles,  with 
his  own  power  undiminished,  but  possibly  foreseeing  what 
was  to  come  when  his  sceptre  should  pass  into  weaker 
hands. 

Three  The  Danish  invasions  of  England,  as  I  have  already 

the  Danish  said,1  fall  naturally  into  three   periods,  each  of  which 

invasions.    gn(jg  j^  pa^d]^  jn  the  course  of  the  English  Conquest 

of  Britain.     As  the   Saxons  and  Angles  plundered  and 

1  See  above,  p.  12. 
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desolated  long  before  they  actually  settled,  so  now  their  chap.  n. 
Northern  kinsmen  followed  the  same  course.     We  first  First 
find  a  period  in  which  the  object  of  the  invaders  seems  simple' 
to  be  simple  plunder.     They  land,  they  harry  the  country,  SgJU^K 
they  fight,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their  booty,  but,  whether 
defeated  or  victorious,  they  equally  return  to  their  ships, 
and  sail  away  with  what  they  have  gathered.    This  period 
includes  the  time  from  the  first  recorded  invasion  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.     Next  comes  a  time  in  Second 
which  the  object  of  the  Northmen  is  clearly  no  longer  settlement. 
mere  plunder,  but  settlement.     Just  as  the  English  had  855-$97- 
done  before  them,  the  Danes  now  come  in  much  stronger 
bodies,  and,  instead  of  sailing  away  every  winter  with  their 
plunder,  they  effect  permanent  settlements  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  country.     This  took  place  in  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century.     During  the  greater  part  of  Straggle  of 
the  tenth  century,  we  read  of  few  or  no  fresh  invasions  s^xon 
from  Scandinavia  itself,1  but  the  West-Saxon  Lords  of  j^g^jj1 
Britain  were  engaged  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  a  con-  settled  in 
stant  struggle  to  reduce  and  retain  in  obedience  the  Danes  901-954. 
who  had  already  settled  in  the  island.     A  short  interval  of 
peace,  the  glorious  reign  of  Eadgar,  follows ;  but,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  plundering  invasions  of  Third 
the  Danes  begin  again;  but  they  soon  assume  altogether  Danish  ° 
a  new  character.    The  North  of  Europe,  hitherto  divided  pjjjj?^ f 
among  a  crowd  of  petty  princes,  had  now,  like  England,  political 
like  the  Empire,  settled  down  into  a  more  regular  order  980-1016. 
of  things.     Three  great  Kingdoms,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  had  arisen.      With   Sweden  we  had  nothing 
directly  to  do;  the  conquests  of  that  power  were  made  to 
the  East.     With  Norway  also  England  proper  had  com- 
paratively little  to  do,  though  the  Northmen  who  ravaged 
and  settled  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  seem  to  have  come 

1  Hie  Banes  in  Britain  were  however  often  assisted  by  their  kinsmen — 
Norwegians  perhaps  rather  than  Danes— who  had  settled  in  Ireland. 
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chap.  n.  mainly  from  that  part  of  Scandinavia.  Bat  the  history 
of  England  for  a  long  term  of  years  is  one  record  of  con- 
stant struggles  with  the  power  of  Denmark.  This  forms 
the  third  period.  We  have  passed  the  time  of  mere 
plunder;  we  have  passed  the  time  of  mere  local  settle- 
ment. We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  political  con- 
quest,  the  time  analogous  to  the  conquests  of  the  West- 
Saxon  Kings  from  Cenwealh  to  Eadred.     We  now  see 

994-1013.  a  King  of  all  Denmark  bent  on  achieving  the  conquest 
of  all  England.  We  at  last  see  the  foreign  invader  suc- 
ceeding in  his  attempt,  and  reigning  as  King  of  the  Eng- 

1013.1016.li8h,  with  the  formal,  though  no  doubt  the  constrained, 
assent  of  the  English  nation.  Of  these  three  periods,  the 
third,  as  furnishing  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  I  must  deal  with  at  greater  detail  at 
a  later  stage  of  this  history.  The  two  earlier  periods, 
those  of  mere  plunder  and  of  mere  settlement,  come  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  preliminary  sketch. 

Reign  of        The  reigns  of  the  son  and  the  grandsons  of  Ecgberht 
and  his      were  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  struggle  with  the 
83^901.     Northmen-    In  the  ^P1  of  ^Ethelwulf  the  son  of  Ecg- 
berht it  is  recorded  that  the  heathen  men  wintered  for 
855.      the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.    This  marks  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  period  of  their 
invasions.     Hitherto  they  had  plundered  and  had  gone 
away  with  their  plunder;  to  spend  the  winter  on  English 
soil  was  the  first  step  towards  a  permanent  settlement.    It 
864-866.  was  not  however  till  about  ten  years  from  this  time  that  the 
settlement  actually  began.     Meanwhile  the  sceptre  of  the 
West-Saxons  passed  from  one  hand  to  another.     It  is  re- 
markable that  no  English  King  of  this  or  of  the  follow- 
ing century  seems  to  have  reached  old  age.    After  JSthel- 
wulf,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  only  one  or  two  of  his  de- 
scendants for  several  generations  reached  the  age  of  fifty, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  while  they  were  chap.  n. 
quite  young.     Four  sons  of  iEthelwulf  reigned  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  among  them  make  85&-871. 
up  together  only  thirteen  years.     In  the  reign  of  the  third  Reign  of 
of  these  princes,  Jithelred  the  First,  the  second  period  of  866-871. " 
the  invasions  fairly  begins.      Five  years  were  spent  by 
the  Northmen  in  ravaging  and  conquering  the  tributary 
Kingdoms.     Northumberland,  still  disputed  between  rival  Conquest 
Kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or  two  puppet  princes  hnmbe^ 
did  not  scruple  to  receive  a  tributary  crown  at  the  hands  S^'o^ 
of  the  heathen  invaders.    They  next  entered  Mercia,  they  invasion 
seized  Nottingham,  and  the  West-Saxon  King,  hastening  ^J*6"*** 
to  the  relief  of  his  vassals,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them 
from  that  stronghold.    East-Anglia  was  completely  con-  Conquest 
quered,  and  its  King  Eadmund  died  a  martyr.    At  last  the  Ingiia. 
'full  storm  of  invasion  burst  upon  Wessex  itself.     King8?0, 
iEthelred,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  West-Saxon  hero-  virion  of 
Kings,  supported  by  his  greater  brother  Alfred,  met  the  g!^8*** 
invaders  in  battle  after  battle  with  varied  success.     He 
died,  and  iElfxed  succeeded,  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle. 
In  this  year,  the  last  of  iEthelred  and  the  first  of  JSlfred,  Bejgn  of 
nine  pitched  battles,  besides  smaller  engagements,  were  871-001. 
fought  with  the  heathens  on  West-Saxon  ground.    At  last 
peace  was  made ;  the  Northmen  retreated  to  London,  within      87a. 
the  Mercian  frontier ;  Wessex  was  for  a  moment  delivered, 
but  the  supremacy  won  by  Ecgberht  was  lost.     For  a  few 
years  Wessex  was  subjected  to  nothing  more  than  temporary 
incursions,  but  Northumberland  and  part  of  Mercia  were  876-877. 
systematically  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  the  land  was 
divided  among  them.    The  last  native  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians,1 Surhred,  the  brother-in-law  of  JElfred,  had  already      874. 
been  deposed  by  the  Northmen,  and  had  gone  to  Borne, 

1  It  ib  hardly  worth  while  to  reckon  the  puppet  Ceolwulf,  not  of  the 
royal  house,  set  np  for  a  moment  by  the  Danes  after  the  expulsion  of 
Burhred. 
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ohap.  ii.  where  he  ended  his  days.    At  last,  the  Northmen,  now  set- 
Second  in-  fled  in  a  large  part  of  the  island,  made  a  second  attempt  to 
Wessex.      add  Wessex  itself  to  their  possessions.     For  a  moment  the 
'  '  land  seemed  conquered;   JSlfted  himself  lay  hid  in  the 

marshes   of  Somersetshire;   men  might  well  deem  that 
the  Empire  of  Ecgberht,   and  the   Kingdom  of  Cerdic 
itself,  had  vanished  for  ever.     But  the  strong  heart  of 
the  most  renowned  of  Englishmen,  the  saint,  the  scholar, 
the   hero,  and   the   lawgiver,   carried   his  people  safely 
Peace  of     through  this  most  terrible  of  dangers.     Within  the  same 
And  evacu-  year  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  was  again  victorious,  and  the 
WetMx       Northmen  were  driven  to  conclude  a  peace  which  Eng- 
878-880.     Hshmen,  fifty  years  sooner,  would  have  deemed  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation,  but  which  now  might  fairly  be  looked 
upon  as  honourable  and  even  as  triumphant.    By  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  the  Northmen  were  to  evacuate 
Wessex  and  the  part  of  Mercia  south-west  of  Watling- 
Street;1   they,  or  at  least  their  chiefs,  were  to  submit 
to  baptism,  and  they  were  to  receive  the  whole  land  be- 
yond Watling-Street  as  vassals  of  the  West-Saxon  King. 
Reign  of    Guthrum,  the  Danish  King,  was  accordingly  baptized  by 
^Gtheistan  the  name  of  JEthelstan ;   he  took  possession  of  his  new 
Am/Ma'      dominions,  and  observed  the  peace  with  decent  fidelity 
880-890.     down  to  his  death. 

Character       A  large  part  of  England  thus  received  a  colony  of 
of  the        Danish  inhabitants.     They  gave  their  name  to  their  con- 
occupation.  <laes^  an^  England  is  for  the  future  divided  into  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Denalagu,  the  region  where  the  Danish  law 
was  in  force.     This  Danish  occupation  was  a  real  settle- 
ment of  a  new  people  in  the  land.     There  is  no  reason 

1  The  exact  boundary  started  from  the  Thames,  along  the  Lea  to  its 
source,  then  right  to  Bedford  and  along  the  Ouse  till  it  meets  Watling- 
Street,  then  along  Watling-Street  to  the  Welsh  border.  See  iElfred  and 
Guthrum 's  Peace,  Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  L  152.  This  frontier 
gives  London  to  the  English ;  but  it  seems  that  ^Elfred  did  not  obtain  full 
possession  of  London  till  886.     See  Earle's  Parallel  Chronicle*,  p.  310. 
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to  think  that  any  extirpation  or  expulsion  of  the  native   chap,  n. 
inhabitants  took  place,  such  as  that  which  accompanied 
the  English  Conquest.     But  the  displacement  of  land- 
owners and  the  general  break-up  of  society  must  have 
been  far  greater  than  anything  that  was  afterwards  ef- 
fected by  the  Normans.     How  extensive  the  Danish  occu-  Evidence 
pation  was  is  best  seen  in  the  local  nomenclature.    The  ^enc^ 
West-Saxon  counties  retain  to  this  day  the  names  and  the ture- 
boundaries  of  the  principalities  founded  by  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Cerdic.    In  some  of  them  there  is  no  one  domi-  Contrast  v 
nant  town  in  a  shire ;  several  shires  contain  a  town  bearing  the^West- 
a  cognate  name,1  but  in  one  case  only  is  the  Bhire  called  |jxon  and 
directly  and  solely  after  a  town.     That,  shire  is  the  first  shires. 
seat  of  the  conquest,  the  shire  which  contained  the  capital. 
No  doubt  it  originally  bore  no  name  but  that  of  Westseax- 
narice;  when  it  became  needful  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  West-Saxon  principalities,  it  received  the  name  of 
Hamptonshire*     In  short,  the  local  divisions  of  Wessex 
were  not  made  but  grew.     Mercia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  artificially  mapped 
out.     The  shires,  with  two  exceptions,3  are  called  after 

1  Berkshire  and  Devonshire  contain  no  cognate  towns  at  all.  The  shires 
of  the  Sumorssstas  and  Dorssetas  contain  cognate  towns,  Somerton  and 
Dorchester.  Bat  these  towns  are  merely  cognate ;  the  shires  are  not 
called  after  the  towns,  like  Gloucestershire  or  Northamptonshire.  The 
case  of  Wiltshire  is  intermediate.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Wilsetas,  but  the 
shire  seems  to  be  called  immediately  after  the  town,  Wiltunscirf  whence  the 
t  in  the  modern  form  Wiltshire.  But  still  this  case  is  different  from  Hamp-  • 
shire,  which  is  simply  named  from  the  town,  without  any  cognate  tribe- 
name  existing. 

■  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  why  the  shire  wan  called  after  the  town  of 
(South)  Hampton,  and  not  after  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.  Possibly 
some  prerogative  of  the  crown  or  some  privilege  of  the  citizens  may  have 
kept  the  capital  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  shire. 

1  Shropshire  has  a  town  which  is  merely  cognate,  Shrewsbury ;  Rut- 
land alone  has  a  distinct  name  of  its  own,  and  Rutland,  strange  to  say,  is, 
as  a  shire,  later  than  Domesday.  How  Rutland  became  a  distinct  shire, 
while  the  adjoining  and  larger  district  of  Holland  did  not,  would  be  an 
interesting  question  for  local  antiquaries. 
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ohap.  n.    towns,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  county  groups  itself  round 
its  capital,   as  round  an  acknowledged  and  convenient 
centre.    The  names  of  the  old  principalities  vanish,  and 
their  boundaries  are  often  disregarded.     One  principality 
is  divided  among  several  shires,  and  another  shire  is  made 
up  of  several  ancient  principalities.1     We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  old  divisions  were  wiped  out  in  the  Danish  inva- 
sions, and  that  the  country  was  divided  again,  either  by 
the  Danish  conquerors  or,  more  probably,  by  the  English 
Kings  after  the  reconquest. 
Names  of       Again,  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout 
Northum-  a  large  part  of  the  ceded  territory  show  the  systematic 
and  Mw-    way  *n  w*u°h  the  land  was  divided  among  the  Danish 
cia  retain-  leaders.     Through  a  large  region,  stretching  from  War- 

ing  tne 

names  of  wickshire  to  Cumberland,  but  most  conspicuously  in 
lords?  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Leicestershire,  the  Danish 
termination  by  marks  the  settlements  of  the  invaders, 
and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  name  of  the  manor 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  Danish  lord  to  whom  it  was 
assigned  in  the  occupation  of  the  ninth  century.  Names 
like  Carlby,  Haconby,  Kettilby,  Thorkillby,  tell  their  own 
story.2    In  two  cases  at  least  the  Danes  gave  new  names 

1  Thus  the  principality  of  the  Hwiccas  has  long  formed  two  whole  shires, 
Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and  part  of  another,  Warwick.  The  Magestetas 
seem  to  be  divided  between  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Lincolnshire 
contains  several  principalities,  Gainas,  Lindisfaras,  Ac,  but  the  traces  of 
their  original  independence  are  not  wholly  lost  even  at  the  present  day. 

These  and  several  other  Mercian  principalities  we  can  identify,  but  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all.  In  the  very  ancient  list  of  Mercian 
divisions,  printed  by  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  i.  81-85),  many  of 
the  names  have  to  be  guessed  at,  and  some  are  quite  hopeless.  It  is  not 
so  with  any  portion  of  Wessex. 

*  Places  seem  to  have  been  more  commonly  named  directly  after  indi- 
viduals in  the  course  of  the  Danish  Conquest  than  they  had  been  by  the 
earlier  English  occupiers.  At  least,  among  the  names  given  during  the 
English  occupation,  those  which  are  formed  from  the  proper  name  itself 
are  less  oommon  than  those  which  are  formed  from  the  patronymic 
ending  in  -ing.  These  last  again  raise  the  question,  how  fiur  they  are 
called  after  historical  individuals  and  how  far  they  are  tribe-names  called 
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to  considerable  towns.    Streoneshalb  and  North weorthig  chap.  n. 
exchanged  their  names  for  the  new  ones  of  Whitby  and 
Derby  (Deoraby).    This  last  town  is  one  of  considerable  Whitby 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Danish  settlement.     It  y' 

formed,  along  with  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
Stamford,  a  member  of  a  sort  of  Confederation  of  Danish  The  Five 
towns,  which,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  often     roug  "* 
plays  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

Alfred,  the  unwilling  author  of  these  great  changes,  is  Character 
the  most  perfect  character  in  history.     He  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  a  prince,  who  has  become  a  hero  of  romance,  who, 
as  such,  has  had  countless  imaginary  exploits  and  imagi- 
nary institutions  attributed  to  him,  but  to  whose  character 
romance  has  done  no  more  than  justice,  and  who  appears 
in  exactly  the  same  light  in  history  and  in  fable.    No 
other  man  on  record  has  ever  so  thoroughly  united  all  the  Singular 
virtues  both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.     In  no  virtues  in 
other  man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured  by  so  him- 
little  alloy.1    A  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar  with- 

after  some  mythical  patriarch.  This  last  view  will  be  found  discussed  at 
length  by  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  59  and  Appendix  A.  Names 
like  Tooting,  Benstngrton,  Gilltn^ham,  give  the  typical  forms.  On  the 
other  hand  (see  Kemble's  note,  p.  60),  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
familiar  farm  tug,  being  so  familiar,  has  often  swallowed  up  others ;  thus 
Ethoadtin,  JEbband&n,  Huntondun,  forms  of  quite  different  origin,  have 
been  corrupted  into  Ed«n$rton,  Abwipdon,  Huntingdon.  Birmtngrham  again 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bromicham,  but  Mr.  Kemble  (i.  457) 
admits  it  as  a  genuine  patronymic  from  the  Beormingas.  On  the  other 
hand,  Glasttsgabyrig,  a  genuine  patronymic,  has  been  corrupted  intoGiast- 
eabury,  and  a  wrong  derivation  given  to  the  name. 

An  exact  parallel  to  the  Danish  system  of  nomenclature  is  supplied  by  a 
later  and  less  known,  though  very  remarkable,  settlement  of  the  same  kind, 
the  Flemish  occupation  of  Pembrokeshire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  vil- 
lsges  in  the  Teutonic  part  of  that  county  bear  names  exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  Lincolnshire,  only  ending  in  the  English  ton  instead  of  the  Danish  by. 
Such  are  Johnston,  Wilhamston,  Herbrandston,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 

1  The  story  which  represents  jEUred  as  forsaken  by  his  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  cruelties  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  as  being  thus  led  to  refor- 
mation, is  part  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Neot,  not  of  the  history  of  Alfred. 

E  2 
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chap.  n.  oat  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  whose  wars  were  fought  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  a  conqueror  whose  laurels  were 
never  stained  by  cruelty,1  a  prince  never  cast  down  by 
adversity,  never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph 
— there  is  no  other  name  in  history  to  compare  with  his. 
Compari-  Saint  Lewis  comes  nearest  to  him  in  the  union  of  a  more 
Saint  than  monastic  piety  with  the  highest  civil,  military,  and 
Lewl8  *  domestic  virtues.  Both  of  them  stand  forth  in  honourable 
contrast  to  the  abject  superstition  of  some  other  royal  saints, 
who  were  so  selfishly  engaged  in  the  care  of  their  own  souls 
that  they  refused  either  to  raise  up  heirs  for  their  throne 
or  to  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  their  people.  But  even  in 
Saint  Lewis  we  see  a  disposition  to  forsake  an  immediate 
sphere  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  distant  and  unprofitable, 
however  pious  and  glorious,  undertakings.  The  true  duties 
of  the  King  of  the  French  clearly  lay  in  France  and  not  in 
Egypt  or  at  Tunis.  No  such  charge  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  great  King  of  the  West-Saxons.  With  an  inquiring 
spirit  which  took  in  the  whole  world,  for  purposes  alike  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  of  Christian  benevolence,  Alfred 
never  forgot  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  people. 
He  forestalled  our  own  age  in  sending  expeditions  to  ex- 
plore the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  sending  alms  to  the 
distant  churches  of  India;  but  he  neither  forsook  his 
crown,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  nor  neglected  its 
with  Wash-  duties,  like  some  of  his  successors.  The  virtue  of  jElfred, 
'  like  the  virtue  of  Washington,  consisted  in  no  marvellous 
displays  of  superhuman  genius,  but  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  moment.  But  Wash- 
ington, soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot,  like  jElfred,  has  no 
claim  to  Alfred's  further  characters  of  saint  and  scholar, 
with  wa-    William  the  Silent  too  has  nothing  to  set  against  jElfred's 

liam  the 

Silent ;  l  No  one  can  blame  Alfred  for  hanging  (see  Chron.  897)  the  crews  of 

some  piratical  Danish  ships,  who  had  broken  their  oaths  to  him  over 
and  over  again.  His  general  conduct  towards  his  enemies  displays  a 
singular  mildness. 
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literary  merits,  and  in  his  career,  glorious  as  it  is,  there  is  chap.  h. 
an  element  of  intrigue  and  chicanery,  utterly  alien  to  the 
noble  simplicity  of  both  JSlfred  and  Washington.     The 
same  anion   of  zeal  for  religion   and  learning  with   the 
highest  gifts  of  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  is  found,  on 
a  wider  field  of  action,  in  Charles  the  Great.     But  even  with 
Charles  cannot  aspire  to  the  pure  glory  of  jElfred.   Amidst  SjToreia ; 
all  the  splendours  of  conquest  and  legislation,  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  an  alloy  of  personal  ambition,  of  personal  vice,  to 
occasional  unjust  aggressions  and  occasional  acts  of  cruelty. 
Among  our  own  later  princes,  the  great  Edward  alone  can  with  Ed- 
bear  for  a  moment  the  comparison  with  his  glorious  ancestor,  p^t.'  " 
And,  when  tried  by  such  a  standard,  even  the  great  Ed- 
ward fails.    Even  in  him  we  do  not  see  the  same  wonderful 
union  of  gifts  and  virtues  which  so  seldom  meet  together ; 
we  cannot  acquit  Edward  of  occasional  acts  of  violence,  of 
occasional  recklessness  as  to  means ;  we  cannot  attribute  to 
him  the  pure,  simple,  almost  childlike,  disinterestedness 
which  marks  the  character  of  Alfred.     The  times  indeed 
were  different;  Edward  had  to  tread  the  path  of  righteous* 
ness  and  honour  in  a  time  of  far  more  tangled  policy,  and 
amidst  temptations,  not  harder  indeed,  but  far  more  subtle. 
The  legislative  merits  of  Edward  are  greater  than  those  of  <£nfred'fl 
jElfred ;  but  this  is  a  difference  in  the  times  rather  than  j^^"  M 
in  the  men.     The  popular  error  which  makes  ^Elfred  the lator > 
personal  author  of  all  our  institutions  hardly  needs  a  fresh 
confutation.    The  popular  legends  attribute  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  Trial  by  Jury  and  of  countless  other  portions  of  our 
Law,  the  germs  of  which  may  be  discerned  ages  before  the 
time  of  Alfred,  while  their  existing  forms  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned till  ages  after  him.   iBlfred,  like  so  many  of  our  early 
Kings,  collected  and  codified  the  laws  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  we  have  his  own  personal  testimony1  that  he  purposely 

1  "I  then,  Alfred  King,  these  [laws]  together  gathered,  and  had  many 
of  them  written  which  our  foregangers  held,  those  that  me-liked.    And 
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chap.  n.  abstained  from  any  large  amount  of  strictly  new  legislation. 
The  legislation  of  Edward,  en  the  other  hand,  in  its  bold- 
ness and  originality,  forms  the  most  marked  epoch  in  the 
as  scholar,  history  of  our  Law.  It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  in  his  literary- 
aspect,  that  the  distinctive  beauty  of  JSlfred's  character 
shines  forth  most  clearly.  As  a  rule,  literary  Kings  have 
not  been  a  class  deserving  of  much  honour.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  stepped  out  of  their  natural  sphere  only 
to  display  the  least  honourable  characteristics  of  another 
calling.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Emperor  Marcus ;  it 
was  not  so  with  our  Alfred.  In  JElfred  there  is  no  sign 
of  literary  pedantry,  ostentation,  or  jealousy ;  nothing  is 
done  for  his  own  glory ;  he  writes,  just  as  he  fights  and 
legislates,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  people.  He 
shows  no  signs  of  original  genius ;  he  is  simply  an  editor 
and  translator,  working  honestly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  subjects  whom  he  loved.  This  is  really  a  purer  feme, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  features  of 
iElfred's  character,  than  the  highest  achievements  of  the 
poet,  the  historian,  or  the  philosopher.  I  repeat  then  that 
Happiness  ^Elfred  is  the  most  perfect  character  in  history.  And  he 
in  his  sue-  was  specially  happy  in  handing  on  a  large  share  of  his 
oesi0r8,  genius  and  his  virtue  to  those  who  came  after  him.  The 
West-Saxon  Kings,  for  nearly  a  century,  form  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  royal  lines  on  record.  From  JSthelred  the 
Saint  to  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  the  short  and  wretched 
reign  of  Eadwig  is  the  only  interruption  to  one  continued 

many  of  them  that  me  not  liked  I  threw  aside,  with  my  Wise  Men's  thought, 
and  on  other  wise  bade  to  hold  them.  Forwhy  I  durst  not  risk  of  my  own 
much  in  writ  to  set,  forwhy  it  to  me  unknown  was  what  of  them  would 
like  those  that  after  us  were.  But  that  which  I  met,  either  in  Ine's  days 
my  kinsman,  or  in  Offit's  the  King  of  the  Mercians,  or  in  JSthelberht's  that 
erst  of  English  kin  baptism  underwent,  those  that  to  me  lightest  seemed, 
those  haye  I  herein  gathered  and  the  others  passed  by.  I  then  JElired, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  all  my  Wise  Men  these  showed,  and  they 
then  quoth  that  to  them  it  seemed  good  all  to  hold."  iElfred's  Dooms, 
Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  58-59.    Schmid,  p.  69. 
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display  of  valour  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom.  The  <hav.  n. 
greatness  of  the  dynasty,  obscured  under  the  second 
iEthelred,  flashes  forth  for  a  moment  in  the  short  and 
glorious  career  of  the  second  Eadmund.  It  then  becomes 
more  permanently  eclipsed  under  the  rule  of  Dane,  Nor- 
man, and  Angevin,  till  it  shines  forth  once  more  in  the 
first  of  the  new  race  whom  we  can  claim  as  English  at 
heart,  and  the  greatest  of  the  West-Saxons  seems  to  rise 
again  to  life  in  the  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.1 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Danish  settlement  in  The  Danish 
England,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  utter  destruction  JendTto  ° 
of  the  West-Saxon  monarchy,  tended  in  the  end  to  the  ^i~D^u* 
consolidation  of  England  and  of  all  Britain  under  the  West-  England 
Saxon  Kings.     Looking  at  JSlfred  as  Bretwalda,  a  title  weit- 
which  had  passed  away,  or  as  King  of  the  English,  a  title  ^™* 
which  he  hardly  ventured  to  assume,  his  loss  was  beyond 
expression.     But,  as  local  King  of  the  West- Saxons,  he 
undoubtedly  gained.     The  Danes  were  nominally  his  vas- 
sals;2 but  their  vassalage  was  so  purely  nominal  that  we 
may  look  on  JSlfred  as  having  lost  all  authority  over  East- 
Anglia,  Northumberland,  and  the  larger  half  of  Mercia. 
But  the  remainder  of  Mercia  was  more  closely  united  to  Closer 

union  be- 

1  I  borrow  the  title  of  an  anonymous  work,  whieh  forms  an  useful  vindi- 
cation of  Edward  the  First  against  Welsh  and  Scottish  calumnies,  but 
which  labours  under  the  great  defect  of  depreciating  every  one  who  in  any 
way  opposed  him  in  England.  Reverence  for  King  Edward  is  in  no. way 
inconsistent  with  reverence  for  Simon  of  Montfort,  Robert  Winchelaey, 
and  Roger  Bigod.  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  using  the  name 
"  Plantagenet,"  which  was  first  used  as  a  surname  by  the  House  of  York 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  usage  is  popular  and  often  convenient. 
We  cannot  call  our  great  Edward  an  Angevin. 

9  Guthmm  of  East-Anglia  was  a  nominal  vassal  all  along.  But  the 
Northumbrians,  whether  Danes  or  English,  seem  not  to  have  made  sub- 
mission till  893,  in  the  prospect  of  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  this  reign. 
Their  King  Guthred  had  just  died.  See  the  two  statements  in  Simeon  of 
Durham,  X  Scriptt.  pp.  135  (M.HB,  685),  151,  and  Palgrave,  ii.  cccxv. 
Cfc  Chron.  and  VL  Wig.  894. 
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chap.  u.   Wessex  than  it  had  ever  been  before.    The  realm  was  for- 
tweenMer-saken  by  its  King;  his  dynasty  was  extinguished;  and 
Weseex.     the  over-lord  no  longer  entrusted  the  dependency  to  a 
Before        vassal  King,  but  to  an  Ealdorman  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment.1    And,  along  with  the  recovered  portion  of  Mercia, 
Recovery    he  also  regained  London,  a  town  whose  position  was  more 
886.         "  like  that  of  a  German  Free  City  than  that  of  an  integral 
portion  of  any  Kingdom,  but  which  we  shall  henceforth 
find  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  strongholds  of  English  free- 
dom and  one  of  the  most  efficient  bulwarks  of  the  realm. 
Consolida-      We  may  therefore  look  on  the  immediate  West-Saxon 
Wessex.      territory  as  actually  increased  by  the   Danish  invasion. 
Mercia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province;  we  hear  no 
more  of  even  dependent  Bangs  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  at 
most  of  Ealdormen  of  the  King's  appointment.     All  Eng- 
land south-west  of  Watling-Street  was  fast  growing  into  a 
Progress  of  compact  and  homogeneous  Kingdom.    And  the  very  fact 
Saxon        °f  tdte  foreign  occupation  of  the  rest  of  England  paved  the 
P°)^rb      wny  for  its  easier  incorporation  with  the  one  Kingdom  which 
the  Danish  remained  independent.     The   wars  of  Wessex  with  the 
ments.       Danes  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  were  wars  of  quite 
another  character  from  the  old  border  strife  between  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  several  Kingdoms.     They  were, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  national  wars,  wars  of  religion  and 
patriotism.     The  West-Saxon  Kings  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Englishmen  in  whatever  part  of  the  island,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  national  independence  and  the  national  faith. 
Their  conquests  brought  with  them  deliverance  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  and  we  therefore  find  them  everywhere  wel- 

1  JEthelred  was  Alfred's  son-in-law.  He  seems  to  have  been  Ealdorman 
of  the  Hwiocas  (most  likely  a  descendant  of  the  old  under-Kings  of  that 
principality,  and  therefore  very  probably  of  West-Saxon  blood),  and  to  have 
had  his  authority  extended  by  his  father-in-law  over  all  the  English  part  of 
Mercia.  It  is  possible  however  that,  even  before  this  grant  of  Alfred's,  he 
held  some  special  position  in  Mercia,  as  in  a  charter  of  Burhred's  (Cod.  Dipl. 
ii.  99)  he  describes  himself  as  "iE&elred,  Deo  adjuvante,  Merciorum  Dux." 
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corned  as  liberators  by  the  subject  English  population,  chap,  il 
One  or  two  attempts  at  a  division  of  the  Kingdom1  show 
that  the  old  local  feelings  had  not  fully  died  out;  but  their 
ill  success  shows  no  less  clearly  that  such  divisions  no  longer 
rested  on  any  strong  national  basis.  The  successors  of 
jElfred  were  gradually  enabled  to  win  back  the  supremacy 
established  by  Ecgberht,  and  to  enlarge  it  into  an  actual 
sovereignty  over  all  England  and  an  acknowledged  supre- 
macy over  all  Britain.  The  Kingdom  so  formed  was  at  last 
overcome  by  a  Danish  conqueror,  but  it  was  overcome  by 
a  very  different  process  from  the  settlement  of  this  or  that 
wandering  pirate.  It  was  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  a 
consolidated  English  Kingdom  to  the  head  of  the  King  of 
a  now  no  less  consolidated  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  contains  two  intervals  of  nearly  880.893. 
perfect  peace.  After  the  great  deliverance  of  Wessex  897.901. 
there  was  no  very  serious  warfare  with  the  Danes  till  Later  Dan- 

iflh  Wnra 

quite  towards  the  end  of  his  life.     Then  came  five  years  0fJE\tod. 
of  a  struggle  almost  as  fearful  as  that  of  the  early  days  of  893-*97« 
his  reign.     But  in  the  end  -JSlfred  and  England  were 
again  victorious.    During  the  years  of  peace  jElfred  had 
seen  the  need  of  forming  a  naval  force  to  meet  the  Sea- 
Kings  on  their  own  element.    It  is  wonderful  how  com- 
pletely the  old  maritime  spirit  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
seems  to  have  died  out  before  his  time.     Sut  both  JSlfred  JElfrod  the 
and  his  successors  diligently  fostered  the  naval  power  of  the^Eng-0 
England,  alike  for  war,  for  commerce,  and  for  discovery.  U8n  navJ* 
In  short,  JElfred  laid  the  foundations  of  that  naval  great- 
ness which  is  the  special  pride  of  Englishmen.    His  fleet 
seems  to  have  preserved  Wessex  itself  from  anything  more 
than  a  few  landings  for  plunder.     But,  for  three  years, 
Danish  invaders,  helped   by  the   Danes   settled  in   the 

1  Between  Eadwig  and  Eadgar  in  957,  between  Eadmund  and  Cnut  in 
1016,  between  Harold  and  Harthacnut  in  1035.  All  these  arrangements 
were  short-lived,  and  they  were  probably  not  intended  to  be  more  than 
temporary  compromises. 
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CHAP.  IT. 

Death  of 

jElfred. 

901. 


country,  marched  to  and  fro  through  all  Britain  north  of 
the  Thames.  Sut  at  last  JSlfred  succeeded  in  reducing1 
them  at  least  within  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore, 
and  he  again  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  before  his  death. 


Reign  of 
Eadward 
the  Elder. 
901-925. 

Reigns  of 
his  sons. 
9*5-955. 

Reign  of 

Eadgar. 

958-975. 


800-975. 


Import- 
ance of  the 
reign  of 
Eadward. 


Alfred's  successor,  Eadward  the  Elder,  completed  the 
work  which  Ecgberht  had  begun,  by  first  extending  the 
supremacy  of  Wessex  over  the  whole  Island  of  Britain. 
Under  his  sons,  JSthelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadred,  that 
supremacy  was  maintained  and  consolidated  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  His  grandson,  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  en- 
joyed the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  further  strengthened 
their  work  by  a  reign  of  strong  and  orderly  government, 
of  constant  readiness  for  warfare  during  a  time,  for  those 
days,  of  unparalleled  quiet.  Thus,  from  Ecgberht  to  Ead- 
gar, a  hundred  and  seventy  years  built  up  the  Kingdom 
of  England,  a  Kingdom  which,  as  coming  events  showed, 
could  still  be  conquered,  but  which  could  no  longer  be 
permanently  divided.  The  twenty-five  years  of  Eadward 
are  the  turning-point;  what  he  won  his  successors  had 
only  to  preserve.  It  is  only  the  unequalled  glory  of  his 
father  which  has  condemned  this  prince,  one  of  the  great- 
est rulers  that  England  ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degree 
of  popular  fame  than  he  deserves.  His  whole  reign  bears 
out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an  ancient  writer,1 
that  he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warrior  and  ruler, 
and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in  those  literary  labours 
which  peculiarly  distinguish  Alfred  among  the  princes 
of  the  age.2    The  work  of  Eadward  was  twofold;   he 

1  Florence  of  Worcester  (901)  after  a  splendid  panegyric  on  JElfred, 
continues,  "Huic  films  successit  Eadwardus,  cognomento  Senior,  litte* 
rarum  cultu  patre  inferior,  sed  dignitate,  potential  pariter  et  gloria  supe- 
rior ;  nam,  ut  in  sequentibus  clarebit,  multo  latius  quam  pater  fines  regni 
sui  dilatavit,"  Ac.  Ac. 

*  The  mere  patronage  of  learning  was  common  to  Alfred  with  many 
princes  of  that  age,  especially  among  the  Carolingian  sovereigns ;  it  is  his 
personal  appearance  as  an  author  which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
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enlarged  the  borders  of  his  immediate  Kingdom,  and  he  chap,  n. 
brought  the  whole  island  under  vassalage.  His  wars,  and 
those  of  his  three  successors,  were,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, waged  mainly  against  the  Danes  settled  in  Britain. 
These  settlers  were  occasionally  helped  by  their  brethren 
from  Denmark,  and,  far  more  commonly,  by  the  Danes  and 
tffe  Northmen  settled  in  Ireland;  but,  on  the  whole, 
foreign  invasions  do  not  form  an  important  feature  in 
the  events  of  this  half-century.  The  war  began  by  the  Alliance  of 
Northumbrian  Danes  taking  the  part  of  a  defeated  eandi-  ^ ^ld 

date  for  the  West-Saxon  crown,1  who  did  not  scruple  to  Dan«* 

901-905. 

accept  their  alliance  and  to  lead  them  to  plunder  and 
attempted  conquest  against  his  own  countrymen.   But  Ead- 
ward,  when  thus  put  on  the  defensive,  did  something  more 
than  merely  defend  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father.    With  the  help  of  his  sister  jEthelffod,  Recovery 
the  famous  Lady  of  the  Mercians,2  he  recovered  from  the  j^by^ 
Danish  yoke  the  whole  of  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Essex,  ^  Jaw 
and  the  brother  and  sister  secured  their  conquests  by  tod. 
building  fortresses  in  all  directions.    By  the  English  popu-  9°*~V22t 
lation  of  all  these  districts  Eadward  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  annexing  theAnnexa- 
liberated  provinces  to  his  own  Kingdom.    After  the  death  Mercia. 
of  iEthelfbed,  who  was  her  brother's  close  ally  rather  than  9"* 
his  subject,  the  separate  .existence  of  Mercia  came  to  an 
end.     Eadward  now  became,  what  no  West-Saxon  King  Eadward's 
had  been  before  him,  immediate  sovereign  of  all  England  e*taSed 
south  of  the  Humber.     Having  thus  extended  his  imme-  ^J^ber 
diate  dominion  beyond  all  precedent,  he  was  able  to  ex- 
tend his  more  general  supremacy  equally  beyond  anything 

1  iElfred  was,  according  to  custom,  chosen  in  preference  to  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother  ^Bthelred,  who  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  father's 
death.  On  Alfred's  death  one  of  these  sons,  ^Ethelw&ld,  tried  to  obtain 
the  crown,  but  the  WitenagenuSt  elected  Eadward,  the  son  of  JEUred. 

'  She  was  daughter  of  Alfred  and  widow  of  iEthelred,  Ealdorman  of 
the  Mercians,  who  died  in  912. 
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chap.  n.  possessed  by  his  predecessors.      The    princes  of  Wales, 

All  the  Northumberland,  Strathclyde,  and  Scotland,  all  submitted 

Britain  °  to  him  by  a  voluntary  act;  "  they  chose  him  to  father  and 

submit  to  iord/'    N0  hostilities  with  either  Strathclyde  or  Scot- 

to  him.  m     m  J 

922-924.    land  are  spoken  of;  the  act  of  submission  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  free  consent  of  the  rulers  and  people 
Probable    of  those  countries.1     The  motive  to  such  an  act  is  doubt- 
their  vo-     less  to  be  found  in  a  dread  of  Eadward's  power,  combined 
submission  ^^  a  sense  °^  ^e  necessity  of  his  position  as  the  general 
champion  of  Britain  against  the  Danes.     Scotland  and 
Strathclyde  had  suffered  as  much  from  Scandinavian  inva- 
sions as  England  had.     To  choose  the  West-Saxon  King 
as  their  over-lord  might  involve  some  national  humiliation, 
but  it  was  better  to  receive  the  champion  of  Christendom  as 
a  suzerain  than  to  be  exposed  without  defence  to  the  incur- 
Novelty     sions  of  the  heathen.    Eadward  thus  obtained  a  far  greater 
new  ofhia  extent  of  dominion  than  had  been  held  by  Ecgberht  himself, 
position.     Ecgberht's  immediate  Kingdom  stopped  at  the  Thames,  and 
his  over-lordship  reached  only  to  the  Forth.     Eadward's 
immediate  Kingdom  reached  to  the  Humber,  and  his  over- 
lordship  extended  over  the  whole  island.     In  receiving  the 
submission  of  Wales  and  Northumberland  he  did  but  win 
back  what  his  father  had  lost;  but  the  submission  of  Scot- 
land  and  Strathclyde  was  something  wholly  new.     The 
Scots  had  recognized  a  precarious  supremacy  in  the  old 
Northumbrian  Kings,  perhaps  a  supremacy  more  preca- 
rious still  in  the  great  Frankish  Emperor.     But  their  sub- 
mission to  Wessex  was  wholly  new ;  they  had  bowed  to  an 
over-lord  at  York,  but  those  days  were  long  past,  and  they 
had  never  before  bowed  to  an  over-lord  at  Winchester. 
This  commendation  of  Scotland  to  the  West-Saxon  King  is 

1  Chron.  924.  "  This  year  was  Eadward  King  chosen  to  father  and 
to  lord  of  the  Scots'  King  and  of  the  Scots,  and  of  Regnold  King  and  of  all 
Northumbrians,  and  eke  of  the  Strathclyde  Wealas'  King  and  of  all  Strath- 
clyde Wealas." 
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an  event  so  important  for  the  history  of  the  next  four  chap.  n. 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  an  event  which  is  often  so  com-  Vassalage 
pletely  misunderstood,  that  I  must  reserve  some  conside-  i^^ 
ration  of  its  exact  hearing  for  my  next  Chapter.     It  is  9*4-i3»8. 
enough  to  say  here  that,  from  this  time  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.    No  doubt  many 
attempts  were  made  to  cast  off  the  dependent  relation 
which  had  been  voluntarily  incurred;  but  when  a  King 
of  the  English  had  once  been  chosen  "to  father  and  to 
lord/1  his  successors  never  willingly  gave  up  the  position 
which  had  thus  been  conferred  upon  them.     Whenever  the 
King  of  the  English  is  strong  enough,  he  always  appears 
as  the  acknowledged  feudal  superior  of  the  King  of  Scots. 
Kenneth  acts  the  part  of  a  faithful  vassal  to  Eadgar.      973* 
Eadward  the  Confessor,  like  his  nobler  namesakes  before 
and  after,  acts  as  superior  lord  and,  as  such,  transfers  the     '054. 
tributary  crown  from  an  usurper  to  the  lawful  heir.    When 
the  Norman  William  had  subdued  England,  he  claimed  and     107a. 
received  the  homage  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  undoubted 
rights  of  the  crown  which  he  had  won.    And  nothing  is  Homage 
clearer  than  that  this  homage  was  paid,  not  only  for  Cum-  Scotland 
berland  or  Lothian,  but  for  the  true  Kingdom   of  the1*01*'* 
Celtic  Rets  and  Scots.     In  the  days  of  Eadward  and 
iEthelstan,  Lothian  was  still  English  or  Danish,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
submission  of  Strathclyde  was  the  separate  act  of  another 
perfectly  independent  prince.     The  facts  are  undoubted; 
they  are  plain  matters  of  history,  which  ought  never  to  be 
looked   at  through  the  medium  of  provincial  prejudice. 
The  vassalage  of  Scotland  to  England  is  as  certain  as  the 
earlier  vassalage  of  Mercia  to  Wessex;  but,  for  the  last 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  two  facts  have  been  of  ex- 
actly the  same  practical  importance. 
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chap.  n. 

§  5.  Imperial  Sovereignty  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  of  the 
English.    924-975. 

Eadward  the  Elder  then  was  the  first  prince  who  could 
really  claim  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the 
Reign  of    Isle  of  Britain.     His  son  iEthelstan  added  the  finishing 
925440.     stooge  to  the  work  of  his  father,  by  first  making  North- 
926.      hnmberland  an  integral  portion  of  the  realm.     He  thus 
became   immediate  King  of  all   the  Teutonic  races  in 
Britain,  and  superior  Lord  of  all  the  Celtic  principalities. 
Renewal     In  his  second  year,  all  the  vassal  princes,  Welsh  and  Scot- 
by  the        tish,  and  a  solitary  Northumbrian  chief  who  still  retained 
25JL        some  sort  of  dependent  royalty,1  renewed  their  homage. 
92&  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  they  renounced  all  idolatry ; 

many  of  the  Danes  no  doubt  still  clave  to  their  ancient 
worship.     But  Mthehisjx  had  to  fight  to  retain  the  empire 
which  his  father  had  won.    Neither  Danes,  Welsh,  nor 
Scots  were  very  faithful  vassals,  but  the  power  of  the  King 
933.      of  the  English  was  too  much  for  them  all.     Scotland  was 
ravaged  by  land  and  sea;  Wales  was  constrained  not  only 
to  homage  but  to  tribute;  at  last  the  rebellious  Danes 
and  their  kinsmen  from  Ireland  who  came  to  their  help, 
together  with  Constantine  of  Scotland  and  Owen  of  Strath- 
clyde,  who  did  not  scruple  to  league  themselves  with  the 
Battle  of    heathen  barbarians,  were  all  overthrown  by  iEthelstan  and 
burh.         his  brother  Eadmund  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Brunanburh. 
937«  TJmt  fight,  looked  on  at  the  time  as  the  hardest  victory  that 

Angles  and  Saxons  had  ever  won,  still  lives  in  the  earliest 
and  noblest  of  those  national  lays  with  which  the  Chro- 
nicles, especially  at  this  period,2  relieve  the  direct  course 

1  Ealdred  the  son  of  Ealdwnlf,  Lord  of  Bamborough.  His  father  had 
been  among  the  chiefs  who  did  homage  to  Eadward  in  924.  We  shall  hear 
of  hie  descendants  in  a  later  chapter. 

9  See  Earle,  p.  xix.  It  is  mnch  to  be  lamented  that  the  prose  entries  in 
the  Chronicles  for  this  important  reign  are  so  meagre.    On  the  other  hand, 
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oF  their  prose  narrative.    The  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chap.  n. 
also  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  position  which  England  Foreign 
now  held  with  regard  to  foreign  countries.     Contrary  to  of  <£thel- 


the  usual  custom  of  English  Kings,  iEthelstan,  himself1 
childless,  systematically  formed  family  connexions  with  the 
chief  powers  of  Europe.    His  numerous  sisters  were  mar-  [Marriage, 
ried  to  a  crowd  of  princes,  ranging  in  dignity  from  Sihtric, 9*9' 
the  momentary  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  to  Otto,  who  Otto  'King, 
placed  his  English  wife  on  the  throne  of  the  East-Franks  and  Emperor, 
who  lived  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire.1    With  ^*J 
some  degree  of  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts,  the  court  of 
"  glorious  .SSthelstan"  is  painted  to  us  as  the  common  re- 
fuge of  oppressed  princes  and  as  the  school  where  the  scions 
of  royalty  learned  the  lessons  which  befitted  Kings  and 
warriors.    But,  putting  aside  glories  which  are  at  least 
partly  fabulous,  it  is  certain  that  the  reign  of  JSthelstan 
was  a  time  of  vigorous  government  and  successful  warfare 
at  home,  and  that  in  his  days  England  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  connexion  with  foreign  countries  and  enjoyed 
an  unusual  amount  of  consideration  among  them.8    The 
reigns  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Eadmund  the  Mag-  Beigns  of 
nificent  and  Eadred  the  Excellent,3  form  a  continuation  of  and  Ead- 
the  same  tale.     The  Northumbrian  Danes  were  constantly  IjJ^*.. 
revolting,  constantly  setting  up  Kings  of  their  own,  and 
they  were  as  constantly  brought  back  to  submission  by 

William  of  Malmesbury  has  evidently  worked  out  the  life  of  iEthelstan 
with  unusual  care,  seemingly  from  lost  sources,  and,  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
Bible,  we  recover  some  truth. 

1  Widukind  (i.  37)  calls  Eadgyth  sister  of  "  Adalstanus"  and  daughter 
of  "  Ethmwtdus  Rex  Anglorum."  Oar  English  names  are  constantly  con- 
founded by  foreign  writers,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  Grimm's  Law  accurately 
followed  in  translating  their  consonants  into  High-Dutch. 

■  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  of  the  foreign  policy  of  iEthelstan  in  my 
Chapter  on  the  Early  History  of  Normandy. 

*  Florence  has  some  special  epithet  for  each  of  the  conquering  Kings 
of  this  period — Eadward  is  "  invictissimus,"  iEthektan  "  strenuus  et 
gloriosus,"  Eadmund  "niagnificus,"  Eadred  "egregios,"  Eadgar  "paci- 
fictts." 
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chap.  n. 
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946. 


the  superior  power  of  the  Emperor 1  of  Britain.  At  last, 
under  Eadred,  the  rebellious  land  was  finally  subdued,  the 
last  phantom  of  Northumbrian  royalty  vanished,  and  the 
Kingdom  beyond  the  Humber  was  for  the  future  ruled 
by  an  Ealdorman  or  Earl  of  the  King's  appointment. 
Another  success,  hardly  less  valuable,  was  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  Five  Boroughs  by  Eadmund ;  a  poetical  entry 
in  the  Chronicles  vividly  paints  the  delight  of  their  English 
inhabitants  at  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  their  hea- 
then masters.2  The  relations  of  Scotland  to  the  suzerain 
power  seem,  after  the  great  defeat  of  Brunanburh,  to  have 
remained  friendly  for  many  years.  Several  Scottish  Kings 
in  succession  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  following  the  suicidal 
policy  of  Constantine.  Indeed  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm 
received  a  considerable  extension  of  territory  at  the  hands 
of  Eadmund.  The  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  conquered 
and  abolished,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  Cumberland, 
Galloway,  and  other  districts,  were  granted  by  Eadmund 
to  Malcolm  on  the  usual  tenure  of  faithful  service  in  war.3 
This  principality  remained  for  a  long  time  the  apanage  of 
the  heirs-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown,  much  as  Kent 
had  been  to  Wessex  in  the  days  of  Ecgberht  and  iEtkel- 
wulf.  That  the  Scots  renewed  their  oaths  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Eadred  is  no  proof  of  hostile  feelings  on  either 
side ;  it  was  merely  an  usual  and  necessary  precaution  at 

1  The  Imperial  character  of  the  English  royalty  at  this  time  will  b 
spoken  of  more  largely  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Leicester  (Chron.  918),  Stamford  (92a),  and  Nottingham  (924)  were  all 
in  possession  of  Eadward,  who  built  fortresses  at  the  latter  two.  Perhaps 
they  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  in  941,  but  the  words 
of  the  Chronicles  may  lead  us  to  think  that  Eadward  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Confederation  and  built  forts  to  keep  the  towns  from  rebellion, 
without  interfering  with  their  internal  administration.  A  Danish  civic 
aristocracy  may  therefore  have  existed  down  to  the  deliverance  by 
Eadmund,  holding  the  former  English  inhabitants  in  more  or  less  of 
subjection. 

3  See  Palgrave,  it  p.  cccxxvii.  I  shall  enlarge  on  this  grant  in  my  next 
Chapter. 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  doubly  necessary  when   chap.  n. 
Northumberland  was  in  rebellion.     The  work  begun  by 
Ecgberht  was   now  finally  accomplished.     The   King  of 
the  West-Saxons  had  grown  step  by  step  into  the  ac- 
knowledged King  of  the  English  and  Emperor  of  the 
Isle  of  Albion.     A  time  now  came  when  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  that  that  work  was  at  once  to  be  undone  in 
the  very  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  Empire.     For 
a  moment  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  again  divided.     The 
events  of  the  next  reign  are  recorded  with  a  singular 
amount    of  contradiction,1   and  the  voice  to   which  we 
should  have  listened  with  undoubting  confidence  is  all 
but  silent.2    But,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  two  Succession 
young  sons  of  Eadmund  succeeded  their  uncle  Eadred,  m  wessex 
the  elder,  Eadwig,  reigning  in  Wessex  as  superior  lord,  J^j^^* 
while  the  younger,  Eadgar,  reigned  as  under- King  north  955- 
of  the  Thames.    From  the  stirring  tale  of  an  Empire 
saved,  consolidated,  and  defended  by  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  six  wise  and  valiant  monarchs,3  we  turn  to  find  our- 
selves involved  in  the  thick  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
Dunstan,  a  name  known  to  too  many  readers  only  as  the  Dunstan. 
subject  of  one  of  the  silliest  of  monastic  legends,  stands  9>5~9 
forth  as  the  leading  man  in  both  Church  and  State.     As  Character 
the  minister  of  Eadred  and  of  Eadgar,  as  the  Jehoiada  or  policy. 
Seneca  who  watched  over  the  still  harmless  childhood  of 
the  second  iEthelred,  Dunstan  is  entitled  to  lasting  and 
honourable  renown.    The  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were 
promoted  by  him,  perhaps  still  more  by  contemporary  Pre- 
lates like  Oda  of  Canterbury  and  JSthelwald  of  Winchester, 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  character.    To  bring  back  the  monks 

1  On  the  whole  reign  of  Eadwig,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Essay  attached  to  his 
work  on  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

*  The  entries  in  the  Chronicles  just  at  this  time  are  singularly  meagre. 

8  Eadred  had  perhaps  but  little  personal  share  in  the  military  successes 
of  his  reign  ;  but,  if  so,  he  deserves  none  the  less  credit  for  the  choice  of 
efficient  instruments  to  carry  out  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy. 

F 
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(Hup.  q.  to  the  observance  of  their  rule,  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  secular  clergy,  often,  no  doubt,  ignorant  and  worthless 
enough,  were  thoroughly  praiseworthy  undertakings.  But 
the  complete  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  regulars  for  seculars  in  many  of  the  cathedral 
and  other  chief  churches  of  England,  were  certainly  the 
works  of  a  zeal  which  had  far  outrun  discretion.  And 
they  had  the  effect  of  dividing  the  nation  into  two  parties, 
and  of  producing  an  amount  of  mutual  hostility  which 
might  well  have  led  to  even  greater  evils  than  it  did 
lead  to.  The  whole  of  the  short  reign  of  Eadwig  is 
shrouded  in  mystery;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the 
enemy  of  Dunstan,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  enemy 
of  the  monks  generally,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
95*-  to  substitute  monks  for  secular  canons.  The  banishment 
of  Dunstan,  combined  with  an  uncanonical  marriage,  seems 
to  have  roused  popular  feeling  against  a  prince  on  whose 
real  merits  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  judge* 
Eadgar  ment.  The  Mercians  chose  their  under-King  Eadgar  King 
rof  in  his  own  right,  and  in  his  separate  dominions  Dunstan 
was  recalled  and  his  policy  vigorously  carried  out.  The 
957*  death  of  Eadwig  soon  followed,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Eng* 

jj^PJk     land  and  the  Empire  of  all  Britain  were  again  reunited  under 
to  the        the  sceptre  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.    His  reign  of  seven- 
Kingdom,  teen  years  is  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  peace;  we  hear, 
958-975-    almost  unavoidably,  of  wars  with  the  Welsh,  of  moment 
enough  to  be  recorded  by  Welsh  chroniclers,  but  which 
the  English  writers  pass  by.1     Of  Danish  invasions  we 
966.      hear   nothing  for  certain;   but  Westmoreland  was  once 
ravaged,  seemingly  by  Eadgar*8  orders,2  and  we  hear  also 

1  See  Brat  y  TywyBogion,  a.  965.  With  this  seems  to  be  oonneeted  the 
famous  story  of  the  tribute  of  wolves  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  155. 

An  Irish  campaign  and  victory  of  Eadgar  (see  the  spurious  charter  of 
964,  Cod.  Dip],  ii.  404)  seem  very  apocryphal. 

•  Chron.  966. 


the  Mer- 
cians. 
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more  distinctly  of  a  portion  of  Eadgar's  own  Kingdom,  chap.  n. 

tie  Isle  of  Thanet,  being  treated  in  the  like  way  at  his      95& 

bidding.     These  last  facts  point  to  some  local  revolts  or 

disturbances.1     With  these  exceptions,  weapons  of  war  Hit  pence- 

seem  to  have  hung  useless  throughout  the  English  do-vjg^0i 

minions  for  a  time  which,  short  as  it  seems  to  us,  was8°ve™" 

7  '  ment. 

in  those  days  a  wonderfully  long  interval  of  repose.  But 
if  Eadgar's  sword  hung  useless,  it  at  least  did  not  rust. 
Eadgar,  like  Alfred,  knew  how  to  guard  his  Empire, 
and  a  fleet  which  yearly  sailed  round  the  whole  island, 
and  which  often  carried  the  King  in  person,  was  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  of  Britain  against  foreign  foes.  AndHisefleo- 
no  West-Saxon  Emperor  ever  made  his  supremacy  sOn^^J." 
folly  felt  by  all  the  races  of  the  island  as  the  one  West-  •"  **■»• 
Saxon  Emperor  against  whom  no  Scottish  or  Northum- 
brian sword  seems  ever  to  have  been  drawn.  With  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland  Eadgar  was  on  good  terms,  and,  according 
to  some  statements,  he  increased  his  dominions  by  a  most 
important  grant  of  territory.2  To  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
berland he  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
deal  with  them  as  with  a  conquered  people,  and  that  he 
remembered  their  services  in  helping  to  raise  him  to  the 
crown.3  In  his  legislation  he  takes  care  to  assert  their 
perfect  equality  with  the  English  and  their  right  to  be 
governed  only  by  laws  of  their  own  choosing.4  He  de- 
lighted in  pomp  and  splendour,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  historic  truth  of  the  tale  of  that 
famous  pageant  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Britain  was      973* 

1  With  regard  to  Thanet,  the  Chronicles  witness  to  the  fret;  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  748  A)  guarantees  its  jostioe ;  it  was  done  "quia 
jura  regalia  sprevennt."  Boger  of  Wendover  (i.  414)  knows  all  about  it, 
and  says  it  was  because  the  men  of  Thanet  plundered  certain  merchants  of 
York. 

s  The  alleged  cession  of  Lothian  is  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties 
that  I  reserve  the  question  for  an  Appendix. 

9  This  is  Dr.  Lingard's  probable  conjecture.    Hist,  of  England,  t  *6*. 

*  Laws  of  Eadgar,  in  Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  *7*,  Schmid,  p.  195. 
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chap.  ii.   rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  vassal  Kings.1     But  if  the 

tale  were  only  a  symbolical  expression,  it  would  still  be 

a  most  true  and  speaking  symbol  of  the  days  of  the 

greatest  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  West-Saxon  Empire. 

He  en-       Under  Eadgar  too  England  held  a  high  place  in  the  esti- 

courages  .  .  .  . 

intercourse  mation  of  foreign  lands,  and  intercourse  with  them,  corn- 
foreign       mercial  and  otherwise,  was  sedulously  promoted  by  an  en- 
countries,   lightened  prince.2     In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  policy  of 
Dunstan  was  vigorously  carried  out.     This  fact  may  per- 
haps have  won  for  Eadgar  more  than  his  due  share  of 
praise  at  the  hands  of  monastic  writers.     But  exaggera- 
tion itself  cannot  obscure  the  real  glory  of  such  a  reign 
as  his.3 
Beignof         But  with  Eadgar  the   glory  of  England  sank.     The 
theMartyr.  reign  of  his  elder  son  Eadward  was  short  and  troubled, 
975-979-    and  the  young  prince  himself  died  by  violence,  most  pro- 
bably by  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  step-mother.     His 
Beignof     brother  iEthelred  succeeded,  a  child,  and  one  who  would 
the  Un-      have  been  happy  if  he  had  always  remained  a  child.     In 
"I™1?'  i6    his  time  the  Danish  invasions  began  again,  in  a  new  form 
and  with  a  more  terrible  effect  than  ever.    In  his  time 
too  begins  that  direct  and  intimate  connexion  between 
English  and  Norman  history  which  shows  that  we  are 
now  approaching  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
its  direct  causes.    The  reign  of  iEthelred  will  therefore 

1  The  best  of  all  authorities,  the  Chronicles,  bear  witness  to  the  meeting 
of  Eadgar  with  six  Kings  at  Chester,  where  they  renewed  their  homage  to 
him.  Florence,  the  authority  next  in  value,  raises  the  number  to  eight, 
gives  their  names  (Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Maooua 
of  the  Isles,  and  five  Welsh  princes),  and  describes  the  ceremony  on 
the  Dee. 

*  In  the  ballad  in  the  Chronicles  (958)  the  only  fault  found  with  Eadgar  ' 
is  his  fondness  for  foreigners,  who  are  said  to  have  corrupted  the  morals  of 
the  English  in  divers  ways. 

8  The  scandalous  stories  told  of  Eadgar's  private  life,  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, that  of  the  abduction  of  the  nun  Wulfthryth,  mere  romances,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  authority. 
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claim  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  than  that  of  a  pre-   chap.  n. 
liminary  sketch. 

We  have  thus  traced  out  the  steps  by  which  the  West-  Recapitu- 
Saxon  Kings,  from  Ecgberht  onwards,  founded  that  King- 
dom of  England  which  one  conquest  was  to  hand  over 
to  the  King  of  the  Danes  and  another  conquest  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  which  was  never  again  to  be 
permanently  divided,  and  which  each  conquest  only  served 
to  unite  more  firmly.     We  have  seen   also  how,  along 
with  the  consolidation  of  their  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the 
same  West-Saxon  princes  obtained  a  more  extended  and 
more  precarious  Empire  over  their  Celtic  neighbours.    The 
later  fate  of  its  various  portions  has  been  widely  dif- 
ferent.   In  Cumberland  no  sign  is  left,  and  in  Cornwall 
not  many,  that  the  dominion  of  the  English  Bang  was 
once  that  of  an  external  over-lord  and  not  that  of  an 
immediate  sovereign.     On  Wales  the  English  dominion  Union  of 
has  been  pressed  closer  and  closer,  till  all  political  and    r  * ; 
civil  distinctions  between  Wales  and  England  have  been     i356. 
wiped   out,  though   the  ancient  language,  and  with  it     l83©] 
a   distinct   provincial   feeling,   still   remains.      Scotland,  of  Scot- 
after  various  fluctuations,  at  last  won  complete  indepen-     ,  '  8 
dence  of  the  English  over-lord,  and  was  finally  united     1707.] 
with  England  on  equal  terms  as  an  independent  King- 
dom.    Strange  to  say,  the  little  realm  of  Maccus  is  the  Man  still 
only  part  of  the  Empire  of  Eadgar  which  is   not  now 
thoroughly  fused  into  the  general  mass  of  the  United 
Kingdom.1     But  different  as  has  been  the  later  fate  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  dominions  of  Eadgar,  his  Teu- 

1  As  long  as  Man  retained  its  separate  Kings  or  even  Lords,  it  was 
strictly  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  Eadgar. 
Even  now,  as  retaining  its  own  Legislature  and  not  being  represented  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  like  the 
Channel  Islands,  not  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  like  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
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chap.  n.  tonic  Kingdom  and  his  Celtic  Empire  both  passed  nearly 
untouched  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  In 
another  preliminary  Chapter  I  must  attempt  a  general 
picture  of  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  King- 
dom  and  Empire  thus  transferred.  I  must  then  give 
some  account  of  the  history  of  Normandy  up  to  the 
point  which  I  have  now  reached  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  more 
detailed  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  itself  and  of  the 
causes  which  immediately  led  to  it,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  JSthelred  the  Second. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    ENGLAND    IN   THE  TENTH 
AND   ELEVENTH    CENTURIES.1 

X  HAVE  no  intention  whatever  of  entering,  in  the  pre- 
■*•  sent  Chapter,  into  any  examination  of  the  minute 
details  of  our  early  English  legal  antiquities,  still  less  into 
the  controversies  to  which  many  points  relating  to  them 
have  given  rise.  I  wish  merely  to  give  such  a  sketch 
of  the  political  condition  of  England,  at  the  time  when 

1  I  cannot,  in  this  Chapter,  lay  claim  to  the  same  originality  which  I 
hope  I  may  fiurly  claim  in  the  narrative  parts  of  this  history.  The  early 
political  and  legal  antiquities  of  England  have  been  treated  of  by  so  many 
eminent  writers  that  there  is  really  little  more  to  be  done  than  to  test  their 
different  views  by  the  standards  of  inherent  probability  and  of  documentary 
evidence,  and  to  decide  which  has  the  best  claim  to  adoption.  Among 
many  other  works  two  stand  out  conspicuously,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Commonwealth  and  Mr.  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England. 
My  readers  will  easily  see  that  I  have  learned  much  from  both,  but  that  I 
cannot  call  myself  an  unreserved  follower  of  either.  Another  most  im- 
portant work  is  Dr.  Beinhold  Schmid's  Die  Getetze  der  Angehachsen  (md 
ed.  Leipzig,  1858).  The  most  valuable  part  is  the  Antiquarian  Glossary, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  swell  into  essays  on  the  most  important 
subjects  suggested  by  the  Olid-English  Laws,  supported  by  the  most  lavish 
array  of  references  for  every  detail.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  be 
commonly  found  maintaining  the  same  constitutional  views  as  Mr.  Kemble, 
except  an  the  point  of  the  Imperial  character  of  the  Old-English  monarchy, 
an  aspect  of  it  which  Mr.  Kemble  has  rather  unaccountably  slurred  oyer. 
This  point,  one  which  so  closely  connects  itself  with  other  studies  of  mine, 
is  perhaps  the  one  which  I  have  thought  out  more  thoroughly  for  myself 
than  any  other.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  with  his  characteristic  union  of 
research,  daring,  and  ingenuity,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  must  confess  that  many  of  his  views  on  the  matter  seem  to  me 
not  a  little  exaggerated. 
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chap.  m.  England  and  Normandy  began  to  influence  each  other's 
affairs,  as  may  make  the  narrative  of  their  mutual  inter- 
The  Old-  course  intelligible.  What  the  constitution  was  under 
constitu-  Eadgar*  that  it  remained  under  William.  This  assertion 
tion  Bur-     milgt  ^e  taken  with  all  the  practical  drawbacks  which  are 

vived  the 

Norman     involved  in  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  foreign 

onques     dynasty,  and  in  the  division  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

lands  of  the  Kingdom  among  the  followers  of  the  foreign 

King.     But  the  constitution  remained  the  same ;  the  laws, 

with  a  few  changes  in  detail,  remained  the  same;   the 

language  of  public  documents  remained  the  same.     The 

powers  which  were  vested  in  King  William  and  his  Witan 

remained  constitutionally  the  same  as  those  which  had 

been  vested  in  King  Eadgar  and  his  Witan  a  hundred 

The  years  before.     The  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the 

hnmedf-      country,  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  and  local 

atelyfoi-     administration,  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom 

lowing  on  ^  '  °  ° 

the  Con-     to  foreign  lands,  were  changes  as  great  as  words  can  ex- 

tical,  not    press.     The  practical  effect  of  these  changes  was  a  vast 

formal.       increase  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  introduction  of  wholly 

new  relations  between  the  King  and  every  class  of  his 

subjects.     But  formal    constitutional    change   there  was 

none.     I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  for  the  saying  is  the 

very  summing  up  of  the  whole  history,  that  the  Norman 

Conquest  was  not  the  wiping  out  of  the  constitution,  the 

Various      laws,  the  language,  the  national  life  of  Englishmen.     The 

theulti-      changes  which  distinguish  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

suite ofthe  cen^ur*e8  fr°m  the  tenth  and  eleventh  are  not  owing  to 

Conquest,   any  one  cause.     Many  of  them  are  merely  the  natural 

results  of  altered  circumstances.     Many  of  them  are  the 

work  of  lawgivers  legislating  for  a  new  state  of  things, 

and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  confirming  or  restoring  ancient 

English  institutions  under  foreign  names.     Many  of  them 

are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  whose  minds  were  full 

of  theories  of  law  wholly  alien  to  the  principles  of  ancient 
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English  jurisprudence.    All  these  changes  were  in  some  chap.  hi. 
sort  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Conquest.     Some  of  them 
were  actually  caused  by  that  event;  others  were  hastened 
by  it.     But  of  very  few  indeed  was  it  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate cause.     The  English  Kingship  gradually  changed  Change  in 
from  a  Kingship  of  the  old  Teutonic  type  into  a  Kingship  ,J^ on" 
of  the  later  mediaeval  type.     The  change  began  before  ^L*06 
the  Norman  Conquest;  it  was  hastened  by  the  Norman  tonic  to 
Conquest;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  long  after  themeduBv&] 
Norman  Conquest.     Such  a  change  was  not,  and  could  tJpe- 
not  be,  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation.     But 
bo  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  so  far  The 
as  there  was  one  man  who  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  g^Si, 
work,  one  man  who  gathered  up  detached  and  incoherent  j*£ 
elements  into  one  consistent  system,  that  man  was  nottoperfeo- 

William  of  Normandy,  but  Henry  of  Anjou.  Henry  the 

Second. 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  Old-English  Kingship. 

What  then  was  the  nature,  and  what  was  the  origin,  of  Question 
that  Kingship,  which  the  election — the  constrained  andj^^^Jd 
unwilling  election,  but  still  the  election— of  the  Witan  of  ^""cient 
all  England  did,  on  Midwinter-day,  eight  hundred  years  English 
back,  entrust  to  William,  Duke  of  the  Normans — from 
that  day  forward  William,  King  of  the  English  ?    That 
election  transferred  to  him  the  same  internal  power  over 
his   own   Kingdom,  the   same   external   power  over  the 
dependent  Kingdoms,  which   had  been  held  by  Eadgar 
and  Mthelred,  and  which  an  earlier  forced  election  of  a 
foreign  conqueror  had  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Cnut  the 
Dane.     We  have  already  traced  the  course  of  the  events  Recapitu- 
by  which  those  powers,  internal  and  external,  grew  up.  the*  growth 
Two  Saxon  chiefe,  Ealdarmen  or  Heretogan,  formed  a  settle-  of  WeMex- 
ment  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain.     After  some  years  of 
successful  warfare,  they  assumed  the  kingly  title  over  their      5»9- 
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chap.  m.  own  tribe.1  One  of  their  successors  incorporated  some  of 
823-828.  the  other  Teutonic  Kingdoms  with  his  own  realm,  and 
m  obtained  an  external  suzerainty  over  all  the  other  Teutons 

in  the  island  and  over  a  portion  of  the  Celts.  A  series  of 
878-954.  his  successors,  after  long  struggles,  incorporated  all  the 
Teutonic  states  into  one  Kingdom,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
ternal Empire  over  all  the  Celtic  states.  The  Ealdorman 
of  the  Gewissas  thus  gradually  grew  into  the  King  of  the 
West-Saxons,  the  King  of  the  Saxons,*  the  King  of  the 
English,  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain.  The  external  aspect 
.  of  this  process,  the  dates  of  its  several  stages,  I  have 
already  marked.  I  must  now  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
real  origin  and  nature  of  the  various  powers  implied  in 
those  different  descriptions  of  the  ruler.  Each  stage  marks 
an  advance  in  the  extent  of  territorial  dominion;  each 
stage  marks  also  an  advance  in  the  amount  of  political 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign. 

Modern  In  following  up  these  researches  into  our  earliest  political 

controver-   antiquities  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cast  away  all  recol- 

£i£m    lections  of  modern  political  controversies.     Time  was  when 

question,    the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberties  was  held  to  depend  on  the 

exact  nature  of  the  entry  made  by  William  the  Bastard. 

Time  was  when  supporters  and  opponents  of  Parliamentary 

Reform  thought  to  strengthen  their  several  positions  by 

opposite  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot. 

To  this  day  a  popular  orator  will  sometimes  think  that  he 

adds  point  to  a  declamation  by  bringing  in  Saxon  JSlfred  as 

the  author  of  Trial  by  Jury,  perhaps  of  every  other  privilege 

which  other  lands  are  held  either  not  to  possess  or  to  have 

1  The  exact  import  of  this  change  will  be  presently  explained. 

9  "  Rex  Saxonum  n  is  a  title  often  need  by  JElfred.  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  more  than  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  less  than  King  of  the  English. 
His  dominions  included  the  vast  majority  of  the  Saxon  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  very  little  of  the  purely  Anglian.  "  Bex  Saxonum "  therefore 
was  his  most  appropriate  description. 
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borrowed  from  ourselves.   Every  notion  of  this  kind  must  be  chap,  iil 
wholly  cast  away,  if  we  would  fairly  and  impartially  learn 
what  the  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers  really 
were.     The  lover  of  freedom  certainly  need  not  shrink 
from  the   inquiry.     He  will  not  indeed  find   that   the  The  pro- 
finished  systems  of  the  nineteenth  or  of  the  seventeenth  ©Tow  *" 
century  were  brought  over  ready  made  in  the  keels  of  Pjjjjjjj^ 
Hengest  and  Horsa.    He  will  not  even  find  that  they  ^ona  not 

_— _  to  DO 

appeared  in  their  perfect  form  in  the  Imperial  Witena-  looked  for 
gtmot  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.     He  will  not  find  the^ly 
legislative  authority  vested  in  a  Representative  Assembly 
to  which  every  shire  and  borough  sends  the  men  of  its 
choice.     He  will  not  find  a  Xing  the  freedom  of  whose 
will  is  at  once  hampered  and  protected  by  the  tutelage 
of  Ministers  responsible  to  that  Representative  Assembly. 
He  will  not  find  tribunals  in  which  issues  of  law  are  deter- 
mined by  Judges  independent  alike  of  King  and  people, 
while  issues  of  fact  are  determined  by  the  people  them- 
selves  in  the  form  of  jurors  taken  at  haphazard  from 
among  them.     Not  one  of  these  things  will  he  find  in 
the  finished  shape  in  which  he  is  familiar  with  them. 
But  he  will  find  the   first  principles  from  which  all  of  but  the 
them  were  derived;  he  will  find  the  germs  out  of  which  £S«^ 
all  of  them  were  developed.     He  will  not  find  the  relations  ^^ons 

r  may  be 

of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  accurately  balanced  in  the  traced 

first  Teutonic  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Kent.     But  he  beginning. 

will  find  the  rudiments  of  all  three  in  days  which  were 

ancient  in  the  days  of  Hengest.    Let  him  go  as  far  back 

as  history  or  tradition  throws  any  light  on  the  institutions 

of  our  race,  and  he  will  find  the  germs  alike  of  the 

monarchic,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic  branches 

of  our  constitution.    When  positive  evidence  within  our  Necessity 

own  land  fails  us,  we  must  go  for  illustration  and  ex-  ioiTwUh11" 

planation,  not  to  the  facts,  the  theories,  the  controversies,  Jjl^nio 

of  modern  politics,  but  to  the  kindred  institutions  of  the  nations. 
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chap.  in.  kindred  nations  on  the  Continent.     Our  Parliament  is  the 
true  and  lawful  representative,  by  true  and  lawful  sue* 
cession,  of  the  ancient  Meeting  of  the  Wise;  but,  if  we 
would  search  out  the  origin  and  constitution  of  that  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Wise,  we  must  go,  not  to  the  parliamentary 
traditions  of  the  last  six  hundred  years,  but  to  the  Marz- 
feld  of  the  Frankish  Kings,  to  the  Landesgemeinden  of  Uri 
and  Unterwalden,  to  those  yet  earlier  Assemblies  which  still 
rise  before  us  in  full  life  in  the  pages  of  the  first  inquirer 
Records  of  into  the  habits  and  institutions  of  our  race.     From  the 
Law  from    Oermania  of  Tacitus  onwards,  through  the  Barbaric  Codes, 
JjJjJjJ^     through  the  Capitularies  of  the  Frankish  Kings  and  Em- 
perors, through  the  records  of  our  own  insular  legislation 
from  the  Dooms  of  JSthelberht  to  the  so-called  Laws  of 
Henry  the  First,  we  have  a  series  of  witnesses,  showing 
what  were  the  general  principles  of  Teutonic  Law,  and 
what  were  the  particular  forms  which  it  assumed  in  par- 
ticular times  and  places.     In  truth  we  may  go  beyond  the 
records  of  our  own  immediate  race.     The  early  history  of 
the  Teuton  is  constantly  illustrated  by  the  early  history 
Analogies    of  his  Aryan  kinsmen,  and  the  living  picture  of  the  old 
Homeric     Achaians  of  Homer  brings  vividly  before  us  many  an 
Adrians,   institution  of  our  own  forefathers  and  many  an  incident  of 
their  early  history. 

Origin  of  The  sketch  which  has  been  given  in  the  last  Chapter 
Kingship.  ^as  Bnown  that  the  Imperial  lordship  of  all  Britain,  as 
held  by  JSthelstan  and  his  successors,  and  even  the  supre- 
macy of  Wessex  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms,  as. 
established  by  Ecgberht,  were  institutions  of  compara- 
tively late  growth.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
even  the  full-grown  local  Kingship,  such  as  we  find  it 
held  by  iEthelberht  in  Kent  and  by  Eadwine  in  Northum- 
berland, was  a  thing  which  had  been  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  days  of  Tacitus  some  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 
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Kings  and  others  had  not;1  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  would  chap.  ni. 
seem  that  Kingship  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.2  Kingship 
The  chieftains  of  the  first  settlers  in  our  own  island  seem  mi ;  go- 
to have  borne  no  higher  title  than  Ealdorman  or  Heretoga?  J®^®^ 
These  two  names  seem  to  express  two  different  aspects  of men  or 
the  same  office.     The  same  person  is  Ealdorman  as  a  civil 
ruler  and  Heretoga  as  a  military  chieftain.4    The  former  Force  and 
name  survives  in  our  language,  but  with  sadly  diminished  t^9  ^^e*. 
dignity;   the  title  which  once  expressed  a  rank  which, 
among  worldly  dignities,  was  inferior  to  Kingship  alone, 
has  taken  refuge  with  a  class  of  municipal  magistrates, 
extending  themselves  downwards  to  the  pettiest  boroughs. 
The  other  name,  always  much  more  rarely  in  use,  has 
dropped  altogether  out  of  our  tongue,  while,  among  the 
continental  Teutons,  the  cognate  word  Herzog  expresses  a 
dignity  whose  distinction  from  modern  Kingship  must  be 
drawn  by  the  courtier  and  not  by  the  politician.5     The 

1  Tacitus  (Genii.  15,  44)  seems  to  distinguish  the  tribes  '*  qua  reg- 
nantur"  from  others.  So  Arminius  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty. 
(Ann.  ii.  88.)  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Kingship, 
see  the  Authorities  and  Illustrations  to  Allen  on  the  Boyal  Prerogative. 

*  BeU.  Gall.  vi.  23.  "  In  pace,  nullus  est  communis  magistratus ;  sed 
prmcipes  regionum  atque  pagorum  inter  suos  jus  dicunt."  This  seems  to 
imply  a  government  by  Ealdormen  as  distinguished  from  one  by  Kings. 
"Pagus"  in  the  Go*  or  8dr  (Shire). 

•  Chron.  449  (of  the  Jutes)  :  "  Heora  hcretogan  w»ron  twegen 
gebro&ra,  Hengest  and  Horsa."  Here  heretogan  translates  the  Ducet  of 
Bnda,  L  15.  Chron.  A.  495  (of  the  West-Saxons)  :  "Her  comen  twegen 
ealdormen  on  Brytene,  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  sunn." 

*  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  ia6.  I  do  not  however  understand 
Mr.  Kemble's  meaning  when  he  says  that  M  the  word  Heretoga  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  but 
once  in  the  Charters."  Besides  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  is  found  in 
the  Chronicles  under  the  yean,  794  (of  Danish  pirates),  993  (of  English  com- 
manders), 1003  (in  a  proverb),  1 1  ai  (of  a  Duke  of  Lotharingia).  I  have  not 
looked  through  all  the  Charters  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  found  in  three 
successive  ones  of  Bishop  Oswald.    Cod.  Dipl.  ill.  159,  a6o,  362. 

•  We  have  just  seen  Heretoga  used  in  English  to  translate  the  High- 
Dutch  Henog.  The  Dukes  and  Counts  of  France  commonly  appear  in  the 
Chronicles  as  Borlae.    Alfred  uses  Heretoga  to  translate  the  Latin  Contul, 
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chap.  nr.  name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a  large  class;1  among  a  pri- 
mitive people  age  implies  command  and  command  implies 
age;  hence  in  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  language,  the 
elders  are  simply  the  rulers,  and  the  eldest  are  the  highest 
in  rank,  without  any  thought  of  the  number  of  years  which 
Import  of   they  may  really  have  lived.2    It  is  not  perfectly  clear  in 
fron^Eal?8  w^at  the  authority  or  dignity  of  the  King  exceeded  that 
%r^™  to  of  the  Ealdorman,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  title  of  King  did 
carry  with  it  an  advance  in  both  respects.     Most  probably 
even  the  smallest  Kingdom  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  districts  of  several  Ealdormen.3    It  is  probable  too 
that  the  King  was  distinguished  by  some  religious  sanc- 
tion of  heathen  times,  analogous  to  the  ecclesiastical  conse- 
cration which  in  later  times  the  Church  bestowed  upon 
Kings,  but  not  upon  Princes  of  inferior  rank.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  Kingship  required  descent  from  the  Gods;   it 
may  be  that  no  such  divine  origin  was  needed  by  the 
Instances    mere  Ealdorman.4    At  all  events,  we  find  the  change 
an<?3aem  ^om  Ealdorman  to   Kings  taking  place  in  more  than 
where.        one  Kingdom  of  Teutonic  Britain,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  kindred  races  on  the  Continent.6    We  have  already 

just  as,  in  return,  French  Counts  and  English  Ealdormen  are  by  some 
writers  constantly  spoken  of  as  Consults. 

1  See  Kemble,  ii.  128.  He  compares  the  use  of  Senates,  y4pmr,  wpwfM- 
rtpos,  and  the  feudal  sense  of  Senior,  Seigneur.  Tlp*<r$vs  in  the  sense  of 
Ambassador  may  be  added  to  the  list.  The  Latin  Patres  too  expresses  the 
same  general  idea. 

*  The  "y  Idee  tan  pegnas"  and  similar  phrases  simply  mean  highest  in 
rank.  See  Kemble,  u.  s.,  and,  for  a  longer  list,  Heywood's  Ranks  of  the 
People,  p.  53.    Cf.  Schmid's  Glossary,  under  Eald,  Ealdorman,  &e. 

8  Ttda  seems  implied  in  the  descriptions  given  by  CsBsar  and  Tacitus. 
One  general  Assembly  transacts  the  affairs  of  several  districts,  each  of 
which  has  its  local  chief. 

4  All  our  English  Bangs  claimed  descent  from  Woden.  The  well-known 
words  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  7), "  Reges  ex  nobilitate ;  Duces  ex  virtu  te  suznunt," 
seem  to  show  that  birth  was  at  least  of  less  importance  in  an  Ealdorman 
than  in  a  King. 

•  See  the  description  given  by  Beeda  (v.  10)  of  the  Old-Saxons  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.    They  had  no  King,  but  "  Satraps,"  doubtless 
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seen  that  the  Kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  East-  chap.  ra. 
Anglia  were  formed  by  the  union  of  several  smaller  states 
whose  rulers  did  not  assume  the  royal  title.1     In  Wessex 
the  account  is  still  more  remarkable.     Cerdic  and  Cynric  The  West- 
entered  the  land  with  the  title  of  Ealdorman ;  they  did  Eaidormen 
not  assume  Kingship  till  after  the  arrival  of  fresh  rein-  ]£J*"je 
forcements;  and  till  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Welsh  495-5 "  9- 
had  confirmed  their  position  in  the  country.2     During 
the  whole  period  commonly  called  that  of  the  Heptarchy 
the  whole  land  was  ftdl  of  petty  princes,  some  of  whom 
undoubtedly  bore  the  title  of  King,  though  others  may 
have  reigned  simply  as  Eaidormen.     According  to  one  Alleged 
account,  the  West-Saxons,  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  wessex  to 
were  for  ten  years  without  any  common  sovereign,  the^J^^ 
Eaidormen  or  Under- Kings  reigning  independently.8   This  673-685. 
falling  back  on  an  older  system  has  its  parallels,*  there 
is  one  noted  case  in  Lombard  history,4  but  it  would  be 

Eaidormen;  in  war-time  one  Satrap  was  chosen  as  a  common  commander, 
bat  his  superiority  ended  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.  So,  according  to 
Paul  Warnefrid  (Great.  Langob.  i.  14,  ap.  Muratori,  i.  413),  the  Lombards 
were  at  first  governed  by  Dukes,  but  afterwards  "noleotes  jam  ultra  esse 
sob  ducibus,  Beges  sibi  ad  ceterarum  in  star  gentium  statuerunt."  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  feet,  though  it  is  placed  in  a  mythical  age,  and 
though  Paul  the  Deacon  is  evidently  thinking  of  Saul  and  the  Hebrews. 
And  of  course  the  changes  from  Judges  and  " Dukes"  to  KingB  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Edomites  are  instances  of  the  same  law. 
1  See  above,  pp.  25,  26. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  which  I  put  on  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles. 
In  495  Cerdic  and  Cynric  land  as  Eaidormen  ;  in  519  we  find  nearly  the 
same  words  applied  to  them  as  to  Ida,  "Her  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West- 
seaxeaa  rice  onfengon."  The  word  rice  I  take  to  mark  the  change  from 
Ealdormanship  to  Kingship.  Meanwhile,  in  514,  is  placed  the  reinforce- 
ment under  Stuf  and  Wihtgar. 

1  Baeda,  iv.  12.  "Cumque  mortnus  esset  Coinvaloh  . . .  acceperunt  sub- 
reguli  regnum  gentis,  et  divisum  inter  se  tenuerunt  annis  circiter  decern. 
. . .  Deviotis  atque  amotis  subregulis,  Cedualla  suscepit  imperium."  The 
Chronicles  however  give  an  uninterrupted  suecession  of  Kings  during  this 
lime.  In  673  Cenwealh  dies ;  his  widow  Sexburh  succeeds  (a  most  rare 
ease  of  a  female  reign).  Then  follow  iEsowine  in  674,  Centwine  in  676, 
Ceadwalla  in  685.    See  Allen,  u.  s. 

*  PauL  Warn   ii.  33,  ap.  Mur.  i.  436.     *  Post  cujas  mortem  [Cleph] 
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chap.  ra.  specially  remarkable  in  a  Kingdom  which  had,  from  the 
Distinction  beginning,  greater  unity  than  most  of  its  fellows.     But, 
Kingaoad    a*  ^eas*  fr°m  the  ^me  °f  Ecgberht  onwards,  there  is  a 
Ei^orman  marted  distinction  between  the  King  and  the  Ealdorman. 
berht  on-    The  King  is  a  sovereign,  the  Ealdorman  is  only  a  magis- 
trate.   The  King  may  be  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  by  the  rights  of  his  people  or  by  the  joint  action 
Distinction  of  the  great  men  of  his  realm ;  he  may  be  chosen  by  his 
theEaSor-  Witan  and  he  may  be  liable  to  be  deposed  by  them;  still 
th"^""^-  he  is  a  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  rule  by  delega- 
dent  King,  tion  from  any  personal  superior.      He  may  even  be,  by- 
original  grant  or  more  probably  by  commendation,  depen- 
dent on  some  more  powerful  King;   but  even  such  de- 
pendence does  not  degrade  him  from  his  sovereign  rank. 
His  relation  to  his  over-lord  binds  him  to  certain  external 
services,  but  in  his  internal  government  he  remains  per- 
fectly independent,  with  his  power  limited  only  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  realm.     But  the  Ealdorman  has  become 
distinctly  a  subject.     He  may  hold  the  fullest  royal  power 
within  his  own  district;   he  may  be  the  descendant  of 
former  Ealdormen  and  even  of  former  Kings;   he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  hand  on  his  dignity  to  his  own  chil- 
dren;  still  he  is  not  a  sovereign,  but  a  subject.     The 
King  is  supreme;  the  Ealdorman  is  simply  sent  by  him. 
He  is  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  King  and  his  Witan; 
he  is  liable  to  be  removed  by  them,  and  he  is  responsible  to 
Position  of  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority.     When  the  King- 
jEthelred    dom  of  Mercia  was   broken   up,   iElfred  entrusted  the 
880411*'  &°vernment  of  the  part  which   fell  to  his  share  to  his 
son-in-law  JSthelred  as  Ealdorman.1      jEthelred  was  a 

Langobardi  per  annoe  decern  Begem  non  habentes  sub  Dncibus  meruit. 
Unusquisque  Ducum  [there  were  thirty  of  them]  suam  rivitatem  obti- 
nebat."  (It  is  worth  noticing  that  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy.  Paul.  ii.  6.)  See 
Allen,  165.  Compare  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  in  Herod,  ii. 
1  See  above,  p.  56. 
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man  of  royal  descent;  he  exercised  full  royal  power  in  chap.  hi. 
Mercia;  but  he  exercised  it  simply  as  a  Governor-General 
or  Lord -Lieutenant,  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
whose  higher  authority  he  studiously  recognizes  in  his 
charters.1     So,  when  Northumberland  was  finally  incorpo-  Case  of 
rated  with   England  under  Eadred,  Kingship  was   abo-  berUnd.  " 
fished,  and  the  government  was  intrusted  to  a  magistrate  954' 
with  the  title  of  Ealdorman  or  its  Danish  equivalent  Eorl.2 
By  the  exactly  contrary  process,  Princes  of  the  Empire,  Contrary 
Dukes — that  is,  Ealdormen  or  Heretogan — and  not  only  m  the 
Dukes,  but  Counts,  Margraves,  Landgraves,  all  of  them      p,re' 
originally  mere   magistrates  under   the  Emperor  -  King, 
have  gradually  grown  into  sovereign  princes,  and  have 
at  last,  in  several  cases,  ventured  to  assume  the  kingly 
title.8 

The  mere  title  of  King  seems  to  be  comparatively  recent  Title  of 
among  the  Teutonic  nations.     It  does  not  occur  in  the^qjnmg); 
earliest  Teutonic  monument,  the  Gothic  Gospels;  but  jn1*801^11- 
our  own  language  it  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  English 

1  Cod.  DipL  ii.  108 :  "  Ego  JSSelred,  gratia  Domini  largifluA  concedente, 
Dox  et  Patricius  gentis  Merciorum,  cum  lioentii  et  impositione  manus 
<£lfredi  Begis,  una  cum  testimonio  et  consensu  seniorum  ejusdem  gentis, 
episcoporum  vel  prindpum,  pro  redemptione  animarum  nostrarum,  et  pro 
■oapitate  nee  non  et  stabiHtate  regni  Merciorum."  (Mercia  is  still  a  King- 
dom, like  Ireland  before  1800.)  So  again,  iL  1 10 :  M  Ic  JEfflelned  Ealdorman 
inbryrdendre  Godes  gefe  gewelegod  and  gewlenced  mid  some  d»le  Mercna 

riea mid  iElfredes  cyninges  leafe  and  gewitnesse,  and  mid  ealra 

Myrcna  witena  godcundra  hada  and  woroldcundra."  (This  document 
comes  nearer  than  is  usual  in  English  to  the  inflated  style  of  the  Latin 
charters.)  In  one  later  charter  of  901  (ii.  136)  JEthelred  and  his  wife  seem 
to  assume  a  more  royal  style  :  "  iE'Sered  wECfelflaedque  o]pitulante  gratuitA 
Dei  gratia  monarchiam  Merctorum  tenentes,"  &o.  Perhaps  iEthelred  and 
the  Lady  felt  themselves  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  their  brother 
than  with  their  father.  But  see  ii.  148,  where  the  supremacy  of  Eadward 
is  distinctly  recognized. 

*  See  above,  p.  64. 

3  The  modern  German  princes  represent  nothing  but  modern  dynastic  and 
diplomatic  arrangements  ;  otherwise  one  might  compare  this  process  with 
the  return  to  Ealdormanship  in  Wessex  and  Lombardy. 

G 
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chap.  in.  settlements  in  Britain.  Most  of  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  only  show  how 
modern  a  thing  scientific  etymology  is.1  Cyning,  by  con- 
traction King 9  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  word 
Cyn  or  Kin.  It  may  be  its  direct  patronymic;  it  may 
come  immediately  from  a  cognate  adjective;8  but  the 
connexion  of  the  two  words  is  obvious,  and  is  shown  by 
a  whole  crowd  of  cognates.3  And  the  connexion  is  not 
without  an  important  meaning.  The  King  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race,  the  embodiment  of  its  national  being, 
the  child  of  his  people,  and  not  their  father.  A  King,  in 
the  old  Teutonic  sense,  is  not  the  King  of  a  country,  but 
the  King  of  a  nation.  Such  titles  as  King  of  England  or 
King  of  France4  are  comparatively  modern,  and  the  idea 
which  they  express  is  equally  so.5     The  Teutonic  King 

1  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  attempt  (ii.  cccxli.)  to  derive  the  word  from 
a  Celtio  root  Cen,  (head,)  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections,  could  not 
account  for  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Still  more  ludicrous  is  the  notion  of  the  King  being  the  canning 
or  cunning  man,  an  idea  which  could  have  occurred  only  to  a  mind  on 
which  all  Teutonic  philology  was  thrown  away. 

The  modern  High-Dutch  Konig  is  an  odd  corruption  ;  but  the  elder 
form  is  Okwiinc.  The  word  in  English  has  never  had  a  feminine  ;  Queen 
is  simply  Owen,  woman,  wife,  the  same  as  the  Greek  yw4f. 

■  See  Allen,  p.  176.     Kemble,  L  153. 

*  Cynebarn,  cynecyn,  cynedome,  cynehdm,  cynehlaford,  (used  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, a.  1014,  as  equivalent  to  gecynde  hlaford,)  cyneHce,  cynerice,  cynestoL 
(I  oopy  from  Mr.  Earle's  OlosBarial  Index.)  In  all  these  words  cyn  has  the 
meaning  of  royal. 

*  "Bex  Fran cise"  actually  occurs  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
Flodoard,  A.  924.  But  this  is  not  a  formal  title ;  it  is  merely  the  an- 
nalist's vague  way  of  describing  or  pointing  at  a  prince  who  had  as  yet 
no  formal  title.  If  one  Rudolf  is  "Rex  Francira,"  in  the  very  same  year 
another  Rudolf  is  "  CisalpinsB  Rex  Gallise,"  which  certainly  never  was  the 
formal  title  of  any  man.  The  truth  is  that,  throughout  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  various  Frankish  Kings  had  no  formal  title  beyond  the  vague 
"  Rex  Francoruin,"  common  to  all  of  them.  The  Chroniclers  had  therefore 
to  describe  each  King  as  they  might,  and  very  oddly  they  did  describe  them 
sometimes. 

5  Rex  Francorum  ChrUtianimmtu  is  the  style  down  to  the  end  of  the 
line  of  Valois.     Francue  et  Navarra  Rex  came  in  with  Henry  of  Bourbon. 
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is  not  the  lord  of  the  soil,  but  the  leader  of  the  people,   chap.  m. 
The  idea  of  the  Sling  of  a  country  would  have  been  hardly 
intelligible  to  our  forefathers.     Every  King  is  King  of  a 
people.     He  is  King  of  Goths,  Franks,  Saxons,  wherever 
Goths,  Franks,  Saxons,  may  happen  to  settle.     The  Goths 
and  their  Kings  moved  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tiber,  and 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tagus;  but  Alaric  and  Ataulf  were 
equally  Kings  of  the  Goths,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  the  Goths  might  be.     So,  in  our  own  island,  the 
King  is  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  Mercians,  or  Northum- 
brians.    Indeed  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished  No  names 
from  their  inhabitants,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  English 
names.     We  talk,  for  convenience'  sake,  of  Wessex,  Mer-  ^^^8 
cia,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  correct  description  is  the  King-  guished 
dom  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  people. 
(WetUeaxnarice,  Myrcnariee.)1     So,  when  the  West-Saxon 
King  had  swallowed  up  all  his  brethren,  he  became,  not 
King  of  England,2  but  King  of  the  English.     It  is  only 

When  the  ancient  title  was  revived  in  1791,  and  again  in  1830,  many  people 
thought  it  a  strange  innovation. 

Among  earlier  Kingdoms  also,  we  find  the  national  and  not  the  terri- 
torial style. .  It  is  always  AoJceBaipwfei',  Majc*Z6rmvt  even  Tlep<rvr  and  Mfywv 
QatnXefa.  So  Romcmorum  Imperator,  '  Poe fjuaiwy  fkuriAtts,  is  the  style  of 
both  Empires,  down  to  the  last  days  of  each. 

1  The  name  of  the  people  alone  is  often  nsed  for  the  country,  like 
Franken  and  Hessen  in  Germany,  like  Lokroi,  Leontinoi,  and  similar 
names,  in  Greek  geography.  So  in  the  Chronicles,  under  774  we  have 
"gerahton  Myrce  and  Cantwara,"  where  Myrce  is  clearly  the  people  ;  but 
in  796,  "  nine  teddon  on  Myrce,"  we  must  take  Myrce  for  the  country. 

*  It  would  seem  that  Cnut,  and  Gnut  alone  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, did  call  himself  "  King  of  England."  In  the  Preface  to  his  Laws  ' 
(Thorpe,  i.  358.  Schmid,  250)  he  is  called  "  Cnut  cyninge,  ealles  Engla- 
landes  cyninge,  and  Dena  cyninge  and  Norftrigena  cyninge.*'  In  the 
letter  from  Borne  in  Florence  (1031)  he  calls  himself  "Rex  totius 
Anglue  et  Denemarcis  et  Norreganorum  et  partis  Suanorum."  In  a 
doubtful  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  50)  he  is  M  Rex  totius  Anglise  regni  atque 
Danorum;"  "CSng  ealles  Englalandes  and  ealra  Dena."  In  two  most 
doubtful  charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  25,  41)  he  is  "  Kining  of  jEnglelande," 
and  "Rex  totius  Anglian  et  Danmarchis  et  Norwague  et  magna)  partis 
Swavorum."   In  other  charters  he 'is  either  "  Rex  Anglorum  "  (as  Florence 

G  % 
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chap.  ni.  in  their  Imperial  character,  in  their  character,  not  as 
The  King  ^Jefg  0f  a  nation,  but  as  lords  over  all  the  dwellers  within 

is  King  ... 

of  the  the  Isle  of  Britain,  that  our  Kings  ever  assume  the  teni- 

(not  of  torial  description.     The  King  is  Bex,  Imperator,  Badlcus, 

S?Env^  toti**  Britannia  or  totius  Albionis  ;  but  he  is  Bex  Anglorum, 

peror  of  not  Rex  Anglia.     Indeed  England   itself  has  hardly  a 

Name  of  geographical  name.     Englaland  is  a  late  form,  scarcely 

Jpigtowid  found  before  the  Danish  Conquest.    The  common  name 

known.  for  the  land  is  the  name  of  the  people,  AngeLcyn.1 

Growth  of  The  King's  power  and  dignity  gradually  grew.  They 
power  by  grew  by  the  mere  extension  of  his  dominions.  The  larger 
tensUmof  a  prince's  territory  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  distance  at 
territory,    which  he  finds  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  subjects.     He 

calk  him  when  speaking  in  hia  own  person)  or  else  he  assumes  the  Imperial 
style. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cnut  took  up  the  territorial  style  as  being  a 
oonqueror  of  the  land,  not  a  native  monarch  of  the  people.  But  the  above 
instances  show  that,  though  he  fluctuates  between  the  two  forms,  he  makes 
no  consistent  distinction  between  his  hereditary  and  his  acquired  King- 
doms. Moreover  Cnut,  like  William,  was  formally  elected  King,  and  he 
was  even  less  likely  than  William  to  assume  any  title  which  would  be  offen- 
sive to  his  English  subjects.  This  makes  one  inclined  to  look  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  the  most  authentic  documents,  Anglia,  Englaland,  does  not  occur 
without  a  qualification;  the  words  are  "totiiu  Anglie,"  "eaUet  Englalandes." 
Is  this  so  distinctly  and  unmistakeably  territorial  as  the  later  forms,  "  Bex 
Anglia?"  "  King  of  England"!  The  tortus,  the  caUea,  strikes  me  as  making 
a  difference.  It  may  show  that  what  is  meant  is,  not  "  King  of  England  " 
in  the  later  sense,  but  "  King  over  the  whole  land  of  the  English,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Cnut's  narrower  and  earlier  dominion  when  the  Kingdom 
was  divided  between  him  and  Eadmund.  But  anyhow  Cnut  stands  alone 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  use  of  this  style.  After  the  Conquest 
"  Bex  Anglin  "  begins  to  creep  in,  but  at  first  very  rarely.  William  himself 
is  all  but  invariably  "  Bex  Anglorum."  Richard  is  the  first  King  who  is 
systematically  "  Bex  Angliae  "  in  his  charters,  and  even  he  is  "  Bex  Anglo- 
rum  "  on  his  seal.  And  during  his  reign  his  mother  stuck  to  the  old  style 
"  Begina  Anglorum."  The  final  innovation  of  "  Bex  Anglia  "  on  the  seal 
is  due  to  King  John.     See  Allen,  p.  51. 

1  Englaland,  in  its  different  forms,  does  not  appear  in  the  Chronicles  till 
the  Danish  Conquest  under  the  year  1014.  Angel-cyn,  which  in  597  clearly 
means  the  people,  must,  in  975  and  986,  be  taken  for  the  country.  So  still 
more  plainly  in  1002.    In  many  places  it  may  be  taken  either  way. 
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becomes  more  and  more  clothed  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  chap.  m. 
dignity;  he  comes  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as 
something  different  from  ordinary  men,  even  from  ordinary 
civil  magistrates  and  military  leaders.    The  prince  of  a 
small  territory  is  known  to  all  his  people ;  he  is,  according 
to  the  character  of  his  government,  a  personal  friend  or  a 
personal  enemy ;  if  worthy  himself  and  the  descendant  of 
worthy  ancestors,  he  may  command  a  strong  feeling  of 
clannish  loyalty,  but  he  cannot  hedge  himself  in  with  the 
fence  of  any  special  divinity.     A  King  who  reigns  over  all 
TVessex  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  of  a  King1  than 
one  who  reigns  only  over  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  King 
who  reigns  over  all  England  is  more  of  a  King  than  one 
who  reigns  only  over  Wessex.     Through  this  cause  only, 
every  fresh  addition  of  territory  added  fresh  power  and 
dignity  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  in  their 
progress  from  the  Ealdormanship  of  a  corner  of  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.    But 
this  cause  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.     The  growth 
of  the  royal  power  was  greatly  helped  by  another  cause, 
fully  to  understand  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  very 
earliest  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Teutonic  race.     Prom  the  very  beginning  of  ourTwoele- 
history  two  opposing  elements  niay  be  discerned,  one  of  Teutonic* 
which  in  the  end  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  the  j^jj^1 
other.     The  one  is  the  original  self-governing  Teutonic  Free  Com- 
community;  the  other  is  the  King  or  other  Lord  with  and  the 
his  personal  following.2  Comttatui. 

1  II.  iz.  160.     ko)  pol  firwrrfrr*,  tooov  fkunAtfrtpot  *l/u. 

*  In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ComiUUut  or  Thtgnhood  I  find 
no  essential  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the 
subject,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Kemble.  It  is  only  when  we  draw 
near  to  more  purely  political  questions  that  the  two  theories  diverge  in 
any  marked  way. 
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CHAP.  HI. 


§  2.  The  early  Teutonic  Constitution  and  its  Decay* 

The  Teu-  I  said  above  that,  in  the  very  earliest  glimpses  of  Tea- 
Co^u?*  ton*c  politic  ltfe>  we  *""!  the  monarchic,  the  aristocratic, 
nity ;  its    and  the  democratic  elements  already  clearly  marked.  There 

monarchic,  . 

ariflto-        are  leaders,  with  or  without  the  royal  title ;  there  are  men 
to^atic  of  noble  birth,  whose  noble  birth,  in  whatever  the  original 
elements.    nobility  may  have  consisted,  entitles  them  to  pre-eminence 
in  every  way ;  but  beyond  these  there  is  a  free  and  armed 
people,  in  whom  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  sovereignty- 
resides.     Small  matters  are  decided  by  the  chiefs  alone, 
great  matters  are  submitted  by  the  chiefs  to  the  assembled 
nation.1     Such  a  system  is  far  more  than  Teutonic ;  it  is 
a  common  Aryan  possession ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Analogy     Homeric  Achaians  on  earth  and  of  the  Homeric  Gods  on 
Homeric     Olympos.     Zeus  or  Agamemn6n  is  King;  he  has  his  inner 
Achaians,    council  0f  great  Gods  or  of  great  leaders ;  he  has  his 
General  Assembly  of  all  the  divine  race  or  of  all   the 
warriors  who  fought  before  Ilios.2     The  constitution  of 
and  the      legendary  Hellas  remained  the  constitution  of  historical 
Mace-        Macedonia;  the  Assembly  of  the  Macedonian  nation — in 
donians.     war-time  of  the  Macedonian  army — remained,  even  under 
Philip  and  Alexander,  th*e  constitutional  authority  to  decide, 
on  questions  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  tribunal  in 


1  Tac.  Germ.  1 1.  "  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant ;  de  majori- 
bus  omnes;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est, 
apud  principes  pertractentur."     This  is  exactly  the  Greek  0ov\4  and 

trjflQS. 

9  For  the  Assembly  of  the  Achaians,  see  II.  ii.  51  ;  for  that  of  the  Gods, 
see  II.  xz.  4.  Compare  on  the  Homeric  Assemblies,  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ii.  91,  and  Gladstone,  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  iii.  114.  It 
certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  realized  far  more  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  Grote  the  position  of  the  simple  freeman  of  the  Homeric  age, 
which  Mr.  Grote  is  inclined  to  undervalue.  So  mort  people  are  inclined 
to  undervalue  the  position  of  our  Ceorla*.  See  Hallam,  Supplementary 
Notes,  p.  ao6  et  seqq. 
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which  was  vested  the  power  of  adjudging  a  Macedonian  chap.  m. 

to  death.1     In  short,  the  division  of  powers  between  the  The  sys- 

supreme  leader,  the  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  J^ral 

is  the  form  into  which  the  government  of  a  small  state  one  *n  * 

small  state. 

or  independent  tribe  almost  necessarily  throws  itself.  The 
hereditary  prince  and  the  aristocratic  Council  may  be  ex- 
changed for  an  elective  chief  magistrate  and  an  elective 
Council;  but  the  division  of  powers  remains  the  same, 
and,  in  either  case,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  remains  in 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Agor&,  the  Ekklesia,  the 
Comitia,  the  Marzfeld,  the  Landesgemeinde. .  Of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  such  an  Assembly  I  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  when  I  trace  out  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Old-English  Witenagemot.  My  present  point  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  orders  in  the  state.  Tacitus  sets  before  us  a  Distinction 
marked  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  common  free-  ^d  °Ceori 
man,  that  is,  in  Old-English  phrase,  between  the  Eorl  and 
the  Ceorl.  The  modern  English  forms  of  these  words  have 
completely  changed  their  meaning.  The  word  Earl,  after 
several  fluctuations,  has  settled  down  as  the  title  of  one 
rank  in  the  Peerage ;  the  word  Churl  has  come  to  denote 
a  certain  form  of  moral  obliquity,  irrespective  of  the  rank 
of  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  the  offence.  But,  in  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words,  Eorl  and  Ceorl — words 
whose  happy  jingle  causes  them  to  be  constantly  opposed 
to  each  other— form  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  free 
members  of  the  state.  The  distinction  in  modern  lan- 
guage is  most  nearly  expressed  by  the  words  Gentle  and 
Simple.  The  Ceorl  is  the  simple  freeman,  the  mere  unit 
in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly,  whom  no  distinction  of 
birth  or  office  marks  out  from  his  fellows.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  among  ihe  ancient  English,  as  among 
all  other  Teutonic  nations,  the  system  of  slavery  was  in 

1  On  the  amount  of  freedom  among  the  Macedonians,  see  Edinburgh 
Review,  April  1857,  p.  3*7,  and  the  passages  there  quoted. 
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chap.  iii.  full  force.     The  Ceorl  therefore,  like  the  ancient  Greek 
citizen,  though  he   might  be  looked  down  upon  by  an 
aristocratic  class,  was  actually  a  privileged  person  as  com- 
pared with  a  large  number  of  human  beings  in  his  own 
city  or  district.1     The  origin  of  the  distinction  it  is  in 
vain  to  search  after;  the  difference  of  the  Eorl  and  the 
Ceorl  is  a  primary  fact  from  which  we  start ;  it  is  as  old 
as  the  earliest  notices  of  Teutonic  institutions,  and  the 
only  attempt  at  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
genious mythical  story  in  a  Northern  Saga.2     Nor  is  it 
very  easy  to  see  in  what  the  privileges  of  the  Eorl  con- 
sisted, or  how  far  they  were  secured   by  definite  laws. 
Analogy     Perhaps   we  may  gain  some  idea  by  looking  at  those 
mocratic     communities  which  have  preserved  the  old  Teutonic  sys- 
s^?teCT-°f  tern  of  government  with  the  least  alteration,  the  demo- 
land,  cratic  Cantons  of  Switzerland.3    There,  amid  the  purest 
Traditional  democracy  in  the  world,  where  every  adult  freeman  has 
nance  of     a  direct  and  equal  vote  in  the  Assembly,  we  still  find  that 
families      certain  families,  enjoying  no  legal  privileges  above  their  fel- 
lows, were  held  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  reverence,  and  that 
members  of  those  families  were  preferred  above  all  others 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.     Such  were  the  houses 
of  Reding  in  Schwyz,  of  Tschudi  in  Glarus,  of  the  Barons 
of  Attinghausen  in  Uri.     The  office  of  Landammann,  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  commonwealth,  conferred  by  the 

1  See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  37-38. 

3  The  story  is  in  the  Rigf8-mal,  and  will  be  found  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Mallet* s  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  365.  Jarl,  Karl,  and  Thrall,  all 
born  on  one  day  through  the  power  of  the  God  Heimdall,  are  the  respec- 
tive ancestors  of  the  three  classes  of  men,  Boris,  Ceorls,  and  Slaves.  Karl, 
among  other  sons,  has  Husbandman,  Holder,  and  Smith.  ' 

8  Of  the  history  and  constitution  of  these  commonwealths  I  trust  to  treat 
more  at  large  in  the  second  volume  of  my  History  of  Federal  Government. 
I  will  now  only  say  that,  though  the  amount  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the 
ancient  Cantons  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated,  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show  that,  in  some  districts  at  least,  the  old  Teutonic  system  can  be 
traced  back  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  we  have  any  records  at  all,  so  that  we 
may  fairly  presume  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Germans  of  Tacitus. 
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yearly  vote  of  the  Landesgemeinde,  commonly  fell  to  the  chap.  in. 
lot  of  members  of  these  great  houses ;  the  same  man  was 
constantly  re-elected  year  after  year,  and,  when  he  died, 
his  son  was  often  elected  in  his  place.     Or,  without  going  Compari- 
so  far  from  home,  we  may  see  what  is  essentially  the  same  ooUnty 
thing  in  the  position  of  old  county  families,  holding  no  ^lhes 
legal  advantages  above  their  fellows,  but  which  still  enjoy  ourselves. 
an  hereditary  respect  and  preference  at  their  hands.     The' 
Eorl  and  the  Ceorl  in  fact  answer  pretty  much  to  the 
Esquire  and  the  Yeoman;1  the  modern  artificial  Peerage 
is  something  quite  different,  and  we  shall  presently  per- 
haps see  its  beginnings. 

The  primitive  Teutonic  community  is  thus  set  before  us  The  teni- 
88  one  of  Eorls  and  Ceorls,  headed  by  a  King,  Ealdorman,  Mark  0f 
or  other  leader,  temporary  or  permanent,  elective  or  here-  J^^?1" 
ditary.     Such  a  community  occupies  its  own*  territory,  its 
Mart*  which  territory  consists  of  land  of  two  kinds.    There 
is  the  common  land,  either  applied  to  the  general  use  of  the 
community  or  else  held  by  individuals  on  such  terms  as  the 
community,  in  its  character  of  landowner,  may  think  fit  to 
allow.     There  are  also  the  particular  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals, portions  assigned  to  them  by  common  consent, 
which  are  the   absolute  property  of  their  owners,  held 
of  no  superior,  but  simply  subject  to  such  burthens  as 
the  community,  in  its  political  character,  may  think  good 
to  impose  on  its  members.     All  this  again  is  in  no  way 

1  This  comparison  may  surprise  some  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
on  the  Ceorlas  as  a  very  degraded  class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
among  the  Ceorlas  there  were  men  of  very  different  positions,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  their  position  was  to  degenerate,  and  that,  by  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  some  classes  of  them  had  advanced  a  good  way 
on  the  road  to  serfdom.  But  this  was  not  the  condition  of  the  whole  order 
even  then,  still  less  waB  it  the  original  conception  of  Ceorldom.  The 
original  Ceorl  is  a  citizen  and  a  soldier ;  he  is,  or  may  be,  a  landowner ;  on 
the  one  hand  he  is  free,  on  the  other  he  is  not  noble.  See  the  remarks  in 
Hallam'8  Supplementary  Notes  already  referred  to. 

*  See  Mr.  Kemble's  Chapter  on  ••  The  Mark"  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Saxons  in  England. 
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or  Ager 
PubUcus. 


chap.  m.  distinctively  Teutonic ;  it  is  the  story  of  the  ancient  com- 
FolHand  monwealths  of  Greece  and  Italy  over  again.  The  folk- 
land'1  of  England  and  the  ager  publicum  of  Borne  are  the 
same  thing.  The  English  and  the  Latin  names  translate 
one  another;  they  both  express  the  land  which  still  be- 
longs to  the  community  as  a  body,  and  of  which  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  more  than  the  occupiers.2  The  whole 
history  of  the  Roman  Agrarian  Laws,  so  long  misunder- 
stood, turns  simply  on  the  regulation  of  this  common 
land  of  the  state.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  territory  of  a  Teutonic  community  was 
folkland;  individuals  could  obtain  no  right  in  it  beyond 
that  of  a  yearly  tenancy.3  But  the  custom  of  allotting 
portions  of  the  common  -stock  in  absolute  property  gra- 
dually advanced.  A  conquest  like  that  of  Britain  would 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  practice.  When 
a  band  of  Teutonic  warriors  took  possession  of  a  district 
and  slew  or  dispossessed  its  former  inhabitants,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  besides  the  stock  reserved  as  common  pro- 
perty, each  man  who  had  borne  his  share  in  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  conquest  would  claim  his  reward  in 
the  absolute  ownership  of  some  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory.  The  Eorlas,  who  would  doubtless  act  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  may  well  have  received  a  larger 
share;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  no  freeman  bearing  arms 
went  altogether  without  some  share  of  the  spoil.  Such 
an  allotment  in  absolute  property,  held  of  no  superior, 
subject  to  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the  state,  is  called 
in  different  Teutonic  dialects  e$el,  odal,  or  alod.  It  is 
an  estate,  great  or  small,  which  the  owner  does  not  hold 

1  To  Mr.  Allen  (Royal  Prerogative,  p.  129)  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
first  explained  what  folkland  and  bookland  really  were. 

9  In  Latin  possessore*,  the  word  so  fertile  in  confusions  as  to  the  Agrarian 
Laws. 

■  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  2  a.  Cf.  Tac.  Germ.  26,  but  from  c.  16  it  would 
seem  that  in  his  time  the  institution  of  the  etiel  had  already  begun. 


Allodial 
property, 


odal. 
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either  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord,  but  in  regard  chap.  m. 
to  which  he  knows  no  superior  but  God  and  the  Law. 

These  communities  of  freemen,  among  whom  some  had  Tne  primi- 
a  pre-eminence   in  rank,  and  doubtless  in  wealth,  butc^y^i 
among  whom  every  freeman  was  a  member  of  the  state,  JJ*^. 
form  one  of  the  elements  of  Teutonic  life  as  we  see  it  tution  of 
in  its  very  earliest  pictures.    But  those  same  pictures  set 
no  less  strongly  before  us  another  element,  which  grew 
up  alongside  of  the  primitive  democracy,  and  .which  was 
destined  in  the  long  run  to  supplant  it  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  nearly  every  Teutonic  country.    The  ancient. 
Teutonic  community  can  now  be  seen  in  its  purity  only 
in  a  few  of  the  smallest  Swiss  Cantons,  and,  in  several 
even  of  these,1  the  ancient  freedom  had  to  be  reconquered 
and  was  not  uninterruptedly  retained.    Everywhere .  else 
it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  trace  out  some  faint  foot- 
steps of  the  ancient  system,  such  as  we  see  in  common 
lands,  in  some. forms  of  communal  institutions,  in  petty 
and  half  obsolete  local  tribunals.    The  thing  itself  has  the  C<mU- 
given  way  to  the  other  institution  described  by  Tacitus,  ^£^1 
the  Comitatus,  the  personal  following  of  the  chiefs.     Every  allowing 
Teutonic  King  or  other  leader  was  surrounded  by  a  band  Chiefe. 
of  chosen  warriors,  personally  attached  to  him  of  their 
own  free  choice.2    The  chief  and  his  followers  were  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  trust,  and  a  lack 
of  faithfulness  on  either  side  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  shameful  of  crimes.     The  followers  served  their  chief 
in  peace  and  in  war;  they  fought  for  him  to  the  death, 
and  rescued  or  avenged  his  life  with  their  own.     In  re- 

1  In  Giants  and  Appenzell  altogether  so,  and  even  in  Uri  to  some 
extent. 

■  On  the  Comitatu*  see  the  classical  passage  of  Tacitus,  Germ,  13,  14 
(cf.  15),  and  for  the  working  oat  of  the  whole  in  detail,  see  Mr.  Kemble's 
two  Chapters,  "The  Noble  by  Service"  in  the  first  volume,  and  "He 
King's  Court  and  Household  "  in  the  second. 
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chap.  in.  turn,  they  shared  whatever  gifts  or  honours  the  chief 
Nature  could  distribute  among  them ;  and,  in  our  tongue  at  least, 
relation,  it  was  his  character  of  dispenser  of  gifts  which  gave  the 
TheffUrf'  chief  his  official  title.  He  was  the  Hlaford,  the  Loaf- 
his  GeH-  giver,1  a  name  which,  through  a  series  of  softenings  and 
*<**>'  contractions,  and  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  its  pri- 

mitive meaning,  has  settled  down  into  the  modern  form 
of  Lord.  His  followers  were  originally  his  Gesfoas  or 
Companions,  a  word  which  iElfred  uses  to  express  the 
Latin  Comes,  but  which  must  have  dropped  out  of  use 
Origin  of  very  early,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Chronicles.  The 
fltoxM).  G6*^  or  Companion  became  the  pegn  (Thegn,  Thani)  or 
Servant,  a  change  of  name  which  might  seem  to  imply 
a  lowering  of  the  nature  of  the  relation,  and  which  per- 
haps in  a  manner  did  so.  As  Kings  advanced  in  power 
and  dominion,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  certain  element 
of  servility  should  find  its  way  into  the  relation  of  the 
Comitatus,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  primitive 
shape  of  that  institution.  The  service  of  the  King  or 
other  great  Lord  conferred  dignity  even  on  the  freeman. 
This  is  a  notion  altogether  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  repub- 
lican Greece  and  Rome;  but  here  again  the  primitive 
Teuton  is  but  the  reproduction  of  the  primitive  Achaian. 
Homeric  The  Homeric  Kings  have  their  comitatus,  their  Ges&Sas  or  " 
irdipoi,  their  pegnas  or  Oep&irovrts,  free,  noble,  the  cherished 
companions  of  their  Lords,  but  who  do  for  those  Lords, 
without  any  loss  of  their  own  dignity,  services  which, 
in  later  Greece,  would  have  been  exacted  of  none  but 
slaves.    Etedneus,  Automeddn,2  Merion&s,  the  divine  Pa- 

1  Looked  at  philologically,  this  word  Hlaford  is  most  puzzling,  and  the 
feminine  fflafdige  (Lady)  is  more  puzzling  still.     But  it  is  enough  for  my 
purpose,  if  a  connexion  with  HIAf  in  any  shape  be  admitted,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  last  syllable. 
a  Horn.  Od.  iv.  12 : 

6  fti  irpofioXbr  ftcro  KpcCwr  'Ertvvivs, 
orprjpbs  fcp&irwv  MtytXdov  tcvtaXipoio, 
firj  5*  tfiw  fryytA&r  8t&  Stfytora  wotfx4vi  Aa&r. 


analogies. 
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troklos  himself,  all  appear  in  this  relation ;  all  are  con-  chap.  in. 
nected  by  this  voluntary  personal  tie  to  a  chieftain  of 
higher  rank.     They  are  the  very  counterparts  of  Lilla, 
the  faithful  Thegn  of  Eadwine,1  and  of  those  true  com*  Contrast 
panions  who  fought  to  the  death  for  Cynewulf  and  Cyne-  ^publican 
heard.8    The  republican  Greek  knew  no  Lord  but  the**1*61"*1"1 

r  m   ^  Romans. 

Law;3  he  was  a  member  of  a  civil  community ;  as  a  good 
citizen,  he  obeyed  the  magistrates  whom  the  choice  of 
the  community  iuvested  with  a  limited  and  temporary 
power.  But  personal  dependence  on  another  human  being 
seemed  to  him  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  slave  as 
opposed  to  the  citizen.  The  republican  Roman  shared 
the  same  feeling;  the  early  Caesars  were  served  by  slaves 
or  freedmen;4  it  was  only  as  the  Empire  gradually  grew 
into  an  avowed  monarchy,  and  gradually  assumed  some- 
what of  the  pomp  of  eastern  kingship,  that  service  about  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  honour- 
able in  a  man  of  free  Roman  birth.  In  the  Teuton,  as 
in  the  Homeric  Achaian,  the  feeling  of  the  civil  com- 
munity, though  far  from  unknown,  was  less  strong,  and 
the  tie  of  personal  dependence  was  not  felt  to  imply  de- 
gradation.    Indeed  the  Teuton  carried  the  principle  of 


So  H.  «riv.  473 : 

Srapot  8*  faoVfutc  ica0«f«ro*  r£  51  96*  otm 
1ip«*t  Alrropfowr  re,  iral  "AAitijiat  6(os  "Afijof, 
irofarwov  mtptorr*. 
Eteoneus  is  Kpctmp,  Automedon  is  4fp»t>  yet  they  are  the  \>egncu  of  Menelaos 
and  Achilleos  respectively. 

1  Baxla,  ii.  9.  "  Lilla  minister  ()>egn)  Regis  amicissimus."  He  saves 
his  JUaforcTs  life  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

9  See  this  most  remarkable  story  in  the  Chronicles,  755.  Flo- 
rence, 784*  ' 

8  Herod,  vii.  104.  twarri  ydp  apt  t*<nt&rns  *6fios,  rhv  foroftci/io/wiwi 
voAAy  Iri  fiaWor  ^  ol  (rot  v4. 

*  Of  this  feeling,  and  the  gradual  change  as  the  Empire  advanced,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  National  Review,  No.  31  (January  1863),  p.  170.  Bee 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  note,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  58,  and  Spartianua  (in  Hist, 
Aug.  Scriptt.)  Hadrian,  2*. 
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chap.  m.  personal  service  &r  further  than  the   Roman  ever  did. 
Purely  menial  services,  when  rendered  to  persons  of  ex- 
alted rank,  were  held,  not  only  not  to  degrade  the  free- 
man, but  to  confer  positive  honour  on  all  who  were,  if 
Develope-  only  by  one  degree,  less  exalted.    None  of  the  old  Caesars 
Sieprin-     ever  held  8UCb  lordly  state  as  those  among  their  successors 
S^l  ter    wk°'  while  retaining  hardly  a  vestige  of  real  Imperial 
Empire      power,  still  saw  Kings  and  Sovereign  Dukes  performing 
modem      services  about  their  person  and  household  which,  in  the 
Kingdoms.  foya  0f  Augustus,  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation 
to  the  meanest  Roman  citizen.     So,  among  ourselves, 
offices  about  the  person  and  household  of  the  Lord  be- 
came high  and  honourable.     The  King's  duh-thegn,  his 
bower-tkegn,  his  horse-thegn  or  staller,  all  became  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Kingdom,  high  in  rank  and  influence,1 
as  some  of  them,  among  all  the  changes  in  our  insti- 
tutions, still  remain.     There  thus  arose  a  new  kind  of 
nobility,  nobility  by  service,  the  nobility  which  gradually 
attached  to  the  Tkegm  or  Servants  of  Kings  and  Ealdor- 
The  Thegtu  men ;  and  this  nobility  gradually  supplanted  the  elder 
the^ld       nobility  of  immemorial  descent.2    Men  pressed  into  the 
Eorlt.        service  of  powerful  leaders,  till  such  service  became  the 
necessary  badge  of  anything  like  distinguished  rank.    The 
Thegny  whose  name  might  sound  at  first  hearing  like  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  ancient  Earl,  gradually  took  his 

1  Mr.  Kemble  however  (ii.  in)  remarks  that  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Kingdom,  men  like  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward,  seem  never  to  have 
held  such  offioes.  So,  in  our  own  day,  a  man  who  had  any  chance  of 
becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  not  stoop  to  become  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  Master  of  the  Horse. 

2  The  supplanting  of  an  older  by  a  newer  form  of  nobility  has  several 
parallels  in  history.  The  distinction  between  patricii  and  ncbiUs  at  Borne 
has  some  analogies  to  that  between  Eorlcu  and  pegnas  in  England.  The 
plebeian  could  not  become  patrician ;  he  could  become  noble ;  and  this 
plebeian  nobility,  derived  from  the  possession  of  curule  magistracies, 
answered  to  our  Thegnhood  in  being  a  nobility  of  office,  though  in  this 
case  of  office  conferred  by  the  people  and  not  by  a  King  or  other  Lord. 
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place.  The  word  Thegn  became  equivalent  to  noble  or  ohap.  m. 
gentle.  The  King's  Thegns  formed  the  highest  rank  of 
gentry;  the  Thegns  of  Ealdormen  and  Bishops  formed  a 
lower  class.  Again  to  use  a  modern  parallel,  the  ancient 
Earl  answers  to  the  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  looked 
at  simply  as  the  descendant  of  certain  forefathers  and  the 
owner  of  certain  property  ;  the  Thegn  answers  to  the 
gentleman,  whether  with  or  without  such  ancestry,  looked 
at  as  holding,  by  royal  or  other  commission,  his  place 
in  the  local  magistracy  and  the  local  military  force. 

The  Comitates — the  Thegnhood,  as  we  may  call  it — thus  Eflects  of 
grew  and  developed,  and  became  the  central  institution  of^^° 
of  the  state.     With  every  advance  of  the  kingly  power —  f^jf^' 
and  every  accession  of  territory,  every  free  or  constrained 
amalgamation  of  one  district  with  another,  implied  an 
advance  of  the  kingly  power — the  dignity  of  the  King's 
Thegns  rose  along  with   the  dignity  of  their   Hlaford. 
In  one  way  the  change   was  a  liberalizing  one.     The  Favour- 
Ceorl  could  not  become  an  Eorl,  simply  because  a  man  mdfvidual 
cannot  change   his   forefathers:   but  several  ways   were Ceorls,  but 

°  *  J  depressing 

open  to  him  of  becoming  a  Thegn.1    And  now  Thegn's  to  the  class. 
rank  had  become  practically  equiyalent  to  Eorl's  rank. 
But,  though  individual  Ceorls  might  thus  rise,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  Thegnhood  was,  on 

1  On  the  promotion  of  Ceorls  to  higher  rank,  the  following  passages  are 
explicit :  "  We  witan  J>«t  Jmrh.Godes  gyfe  J>nel  wantf  t6  J*gene  and  ceorl 
wearS  td  eorle,  sangere  td  sacerde  and  bocere  to  biscope,"  (Be  griSe  and 
bemunde.  Wilkins,  na.  Thorpe,  i.  334.  Sohmid,  386).  "  And  gif  ceorl 
gej>eah  p&t  he  haefSe  fullice  flf  hida  agones  landes,  cirican  and  kyoenan, 
bell-hus  and  burh-geat-setl  and  sunder-note  on  cynges  KealU,  J?onne  wses  he 
fcmoaforffhegenrihtesweorCe."  (Thorpe,  i.  190.  Schmid#388.  "Bele6d-ge 
tfneSom  and  lage.")  The  whole  of  this  last  document  bears  on  the  subject. 
Compare  also  the  table  of  Wergilds  (Schmid,  396),  ii.  %  9.  On  the  first 
extract  I  may  remark  that  the  jingle  of  beginnings  end  endings  has  carried 
the  lawgiver  a  tittle  too  far.  In  strictness  the  Ceorl  could  not  become 
an  Eorl  (in  the  older  sense  of  the  word) ;  but  a  Ceorl,  or  even  a  Thrall 
when  once  manumitted,  might  become  a  Thegn,  and,  once  a  Thegn,  he 
might  conceivably  become  an.  Eorl  in  the  later  sense. 
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chap.  m.  the  whole,  depressing  to  the  Ceorls,  the  simple  freemen, 
as  a  class.  The  idea  of  the  simple  landman — I  must 
borrow  a  word  from  oar  continental  brethren,  as  the 
word  citizen  brings  in  quite  other  ideas — the  undistin- 
guished, but  still  free  and,  in  a  sense,  equal  member  of 
a  free  community,  gradually  died  out.  The  institution  of 
the  comitatus,  which  in  its  origin  was  essentially  volun- 
tary, was,  as  it  were,  pressed  upon  all  men,  till  at  last  it 
became  a  principle  that  no  man  should  be  without  his 
Lord.    The  freeman  might  choose  his   Lord,  he  might 

Common-    determine  to  whom,  in  technical  phrase,  he  should  com- 

*  °  '       mend1  himself:  but  a  Lord  he  must  have,  a  Lord  to  act 
Uivery  man  *  * 

must  have  at  once  as  his  protector  and  as  his  surety,  at  once  to 
watch  over  him  and  to  give  a  guaranty  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. The  lordless  man  became  a  kind  of  outlaw, 
while,  in  the  older  state  of  things,  the  whole  community 

1  This  practice  of  commendation,  or  choosing  a  lord,  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  on  account  of  its  vast  importance  in  the  social 
condition  of  England  and  other  Teutonic  countries,  but  because  we  shall 
presently  see  the  same  process  applied  to  international  transactions  on 
a  great  scale. 

I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons 
in  England,  i.  183)  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the  growth  of  the 
Thegnhood.  "As  the  royal  power  steadily  advanced  by  his  assistance,  and 
the  old,  national  nobility  of  birth,  as  well  as  the  old,  landed  freeman  sunk 
Into  a  lower  rank,  the  gesio*  found  himself  rising  in  power  and  consideration 
proportioned  to  that  of  his  chief;  the  offices  which  had  passed  from  the 
election  of  the  freemen  to  the  gift  of  the  crown,  were  now  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  ealdorman,  duke,  gere'la,  judge,  and  even  the  bishop,  were 
at  length  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  comitatus.  Finally,  the  nobles 
by  birth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  the  ever-widening  whirlpool ;  day 
by  day  the  freemen,  deprived  of  their  old  national  defences,  wringing  with 
difficulty  a  precarious  subsistence  from  incessant  labour,  sullenly  yielded  to 
a  yoke  which  they  could  not  shake  off,  and  commended  themselves  (such 
was  the  phrase)  to  the  protection  of  a  lord ;  till  a  complete  change  having 
thus  been  operated  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  consequently  in  every 
relation  of  society,  a  new  order  of  things  was  consummated,  in  which  the 
honours  and  security  of  service  became  more  anxiously  desired  than  a 
needy  and  unsafe  freedom  ;  and  the  alods  being  finally  surrendered,  to  be 
taken  back  as  bmcjicia,  under  mediate  lords,  the  foundations  of  the  royal, 
feudal  system  were  securely  laid  on  every  side." 
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would  be  lordless,  except  those  who  might,  of  their  own  ohap.  hi. 
free  will,  have  entered  the  Comitatus  of  some  chief.     I 
postpone  any  minute  inquiry  into  the  testimony  of  Domes- 
day Book1  till  I  reach  the  date  of  that  precious  document; 
but  I  may  say  here  that  its  contents  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  the  Ceorls  had  greatly  changed  for  Depression 
the  worse  in  the  later  times  as  we  approach  the  Norman  owls 
Conquest.     Some  classes  among  them  seem  to  have  been  Awards 
fast  approaching  to  the  condition  of  villainage  or  even  to  of  the 
that  of  serfdom.    This  change  is  not  peculiar  to  England ; 
but  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  England  that  the  bond- 
age of  the  mass  of  its  people  began  later,  and  certainly 
ended  sooner,  than  in  any  other  western  country  where 
such  bondage  existed.     The  German  peasantry  gradually 
sank  into  a  lower  state  of  serfdom  than  ours,  and  they 
remained  in  it  much  longer.    The  free  peasantry  of  Russia 
did  not  sink  into  serfdom  till  villainage  was  nearly  for- 
gotten in  England;  but  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
has  been  reserved  for  our  own  times. 

This  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Thegnhood  and  its  Elements 
effects  at   once   suggests  the   question,   Did  the   Feudal  igm  in  ^g. 
System  exist  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ?  ^^^ 
It  might  perhaps  be  allowable  to  answer  this  question  System. 
by  another,  Did  the  Feudal  System  ever  exist  anywhere  ? 
In   England,  before  the   Norman  Conquest,  the   Feudal 
System  most  certainly  did  not  exist.     There  was  no  syste- 
matic Feudalism,  but  all  the  elements  of  Feudalism  were 
there  in   full  vigour.      Feudalism  consists   of  two  main  Two  ele- 
elements;   the  feudal  relation  implies  the  union  of  two  Feudalism; 


other  relations.     There  is  the  personal  relation  of  Lord  £*e  ™|*t 


the 


1  Domesday  is  our  great  authority  for  the  various  classes  of  men  from 
the  Thegn  downwards.  With  Domesday  must  be  compared  several  docu- 
ments in  the  collections  of  our  ancient  Laws ;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole 
better  to  take  Domesday  as  the  text,  and  to  treat  the  minor  documents  as 
illustrative  comments. 

H 
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chap.  m.  and  Vassal,  bound  together  by  mutual  will  and  mutual 

Comitatus   fidelity,  the  one  owing  service,  the  other  owing  protection  ; 

holding  of  there  is,  in  short,  the  old  Teutonic  relation  of  the  Comi- 

mllitary      fatus,  the  relation  of  the  Hlaford  and  his  Thegn.     But, 

service.       alongside  of  this,  the  feudal  relation  commonly  implies 

the  holding  of  land  by  military  service.     To  grant  land 

on  such  a  tenure  is  in  truth  one  form,  one  among  several, 

of  that  bounty  of  the  Lord  to  his  followers  to  which  his 

Military     very  title  of  Hlaford  is  owing.     The  Lord  makes  his  fol- 

euggested   lower  a  grant  of  land  as  the  reward  of  past  services,  and  he 

by  therela-  makes  the  continuation  of  those  services  the  condition  of  his 
toon  of  the 

Comitatua,  follower's  retaining  the  land.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  to  this  particular  form  of  bounty  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  prac- 
and  also  by  tice  of  granting  out  frontier  lands  to  be  held  by  military 
tenures  on  service.1  The  holders  of  such  lands  held  them  of  the 
tier  Roman  Republic,  and  to  the  Roman  Republic  their  ser- 

vice was  due.     They  stood  in  no  personal  relation  to  the 
Emperor;   they  were   not  his   "men/'   his  vassals,  his 
Ge9V6a8,  his  Thegns;   their  service  was  due  to  him  only 
so  far  as  he  was  the   head   and  representative  of  the 
The  two     Commonwealth.      But  the  union  in  the  same  person  of 
united        the  Teutonic  tie  of  the  Comitate  and  the  Roman  tie  of 
S'eudafcnn.  ^an^  ne^  kjr  military  service  would  produce  a  relation 
coming  very  near  to  the   strictly  feudal  relation.     The 
Roman  custom  would  easily  suggest  to  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors the  practice   of  rewarding  their  followers  with 
grants  of  lands — in  short,  with  benefices  or  fiefs — as  the 
most  convenient  and  honourable  form  for  the  bounty  of  the 
Growth  of  Lord  to  take.     In  Britain  doubtless,  where  Roman  insti- 
slowerin     tutions  were  so  utterly  swept  away,  this  influence  would 
San^nthe  nar^7  exis*  J  ftt  any  rate  it  would  be  far  weaker  than  it 
Continent,  was  on  the  Continent.     Hence  we  find  Feudalism  growing 
up  more  slowly  in  England  than  elsewhere;   in  our  old 

1  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  354. 
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constitution  we  find  the  elements  of  Feudalism ;  but  they  chap.  m. 
were  not  as  yet  worked  into  a  systematic  shape ;  they  had 
not  as  yet  become  the  materials  of  an  elaborate  jurispru- 
dence.    Homage  was  there ;  for  the  relation  of  every  man 
to  his  Lord  was  a  relation  of  homage.     Military  tenure 
was  there;   for  much  land  was  held  by  military  tenure. 
Heriots  too  and  other  feudal  incidents  existed.     But  these 
feudal  elements  had  not  yet  been  wrought  together  into 
any  harmonious  Feudal  System.    The  relation  of  Lord  and 
Vassal  existed,  and  the  relation  of  military  tenure  existed ; 
but  vassalage  and  military  tenure  had  not  yet  been  in- 
separably welded  together.     The  Comitate,  the  germ  of 
Feudalism,   had   thriven    and   developed,    and   was    now 
dominant;   but  the   old   Teutonic   constitution   had   not 
been    utterly   wiped    out.      The    Norman    Conquest    no  Feudal 
'doubt  strongly  tended  to  promote  the  further  develope-  gtrength- 
ment  of  the  feudal  element;  but,  as  in  every  other  case,  S^Vot- 
it  only  opened  and  prepared  the  way  for  further  changes.  man  Con- 
The  legislator  of  Feudalism  in  England  was,  I  must  once 
more  say,  Henry  of  Anjou. 

The  military  service  due  from  land  held  by  a  feudal  Earlier 
tenure  is  strictly  due  to  the  Lord  as  the  Lord.     That  military 
Lord  may  be  the  King;   but,  if  so,  the  service  is  still,  J^rH-' 
in  strictness,  owing  to  him,  not  as  head  of  the  state,  but ***?  N* 
as  Lord  of  the  fief.     But  there  is  another  obligation  to 
military  service  which  is  older  than  this.     All  land  in 
England  was,  by  the  earliest  Common  Law,  subject  to 
three  burthens,  to  contributions  to  the  three  works  most 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.     These  were 
the  famous  Trinoda  Necessitas,  the  obligation  to  service 
in   the  field  (Jyrd)  and   to   a  share   in   the  repairs   of 
fortresses   and  of  bridges.     But  these  are  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  to  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the  subject  to 
the  Sovereign,  not  the  duty  of  the  personal  Vassal   to 
his    personal   Lord.      His    land,  in   an  age  when  there 

h  2 
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chap.  m.  was  little  property  except  in  land,  is  simply  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  contribution  due  from  him  to  the  common 
defence.  From  these  burthens,  as  a  rule,  no  land  could 
be  free ;  even  church-lands  were  regularly  subject  to  them, 
though  in  some  cases  their  owners  contrived  to  obtain 
exemptions.  These  ancient  obligations  pressed  alike  on 
the  ancient  allodial  possession  and  on  the  land  held  by 
any  more  modern  tenure.  They  were  not  feudal  services, 
but  a  tax  paid  to  the  state.  They  were  in  fact  the  price 
paid  to  the  commonwealth  for  its  protection,  or  rather 
they  were  the  share  which  each  member  of  the  common- 
wealth was  bound  to  take  in  the  protection  of  himself 
and  his  neighbours. 
Folkland  I  have  already  mentioned  the  folkland,  the  common 
j^jd#  "  land  of  the  community  or  of  the  nation,  out  of  which 
the  ancient  allodial  possessions  were  carved.  This  process 
of  turning  public  property  into  private  went  on  largely 
in  later  times.  The  alienation  was  now  commonly  made 
by  a  document  in  writing,  under  the  signatures  of  the 
King  and  his  Witan ;  land  so  granted  was  therefore  said 
to  be  booked  to  the  grantee,  and  was  known  as  bookland 
(bocland).  Portions  of  the  folkland  were  thus  cut  off 
from  the  public  ownership,  and  were  booked  to  private 
corporations  or  individuals.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
ancient  Charters  still  preserved  consists  of  grants  of 
Conversion  this  kind.  A  vast  number  are  of  course  in  favour  of 
land  into    the  Church,  but  those  which  are   made  to  the  King'd 

Bookland    faithful   Theffns   are   hardly   less   numerous.      In  either 
in  favour  °  J 

of  the  case  portions  of  the  folkland  are  alienated,  "booked/'  to 
and  of  the  private  use  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  Of  course 
SelnB  ^e  booking  might  be  made  on  any  terms;  any  sort  of 
tenure  might  be  created ;  but  the  great  object  of  the 
grantee  was  to  get  the  land  as  pure  e$el  or  alod,  subject' 
only  to  the  three  inevitable  burthens.  The  King's  Thegns, 
to  whom  so  many  of  these  grants  are  made,  are  exactly 
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the  class  of  persons  who,  under  a  systematic  Feudalism,  chap.  m. 
would  receive  benefices  granted  on  a  feudal  tenure.  And 
in  many  cases  they  did  receive  what  may  fairly  be  called 
feudal  benefices.  But  of  course  the  man  who  could  get 
land  booked  to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  an  ancient  eftel, 
was  in  incomparably  greater  good  luck.1 

The  folkland;  the  common  property  of  the  state,  was  Conversion 
of  course  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  but  of  the  state  i^d  into 
only.     It  was   granted  by  the  King,  but  only  by  the^^d 
consent  and  authority  of  his  Witan.2     That  is  to  say,  the  assent 
in  modern  language,  the  change  of  folkland  into  book-witan. 
land  required  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  Acts  to  that 
effect  were  passed  constantly  and  without  difficulty.     The 
folkland   belonged  to  the  nation  and  not  to  the  King. 
The  King  was  only  its  chief  administrator,  enjoying  its 
use,  so  far  as  he  enjoyed  it,  only  as  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.     But  the  King,  like  any  other 

1  1  viU  quote  two  specimens  of  these  grants.  In  977  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  157) 
King  Eadward  makes  a  grant  to  Mltrio  (which  JEKrio  f)  in  these  terms ;  "Ali- 
quam  partem  terra  juris  mei  perpetuali  donatione  libenter  conoedo  cuidam 
fideli  meo  ministro  [j>egn]  vocitato  nomine  JSlfric,  ob  illius  amabile  obsequium 
dignatus  sum  largiri."  He  is  to  have  it  in  full  property,  with  the  right  of 
bequest,  and  to  hold  it  free  of  all  services  "  exceptis  istis  tribus,  expeditione, 
pontis  arcisve  munitione."  So  ^thelred  in  983  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  188)  grants 
"  runs  quamdam  sed  communem  portionem,  quam  hujus  nationis  indigenes 
usitato  set  Stoce  nuncupant  onomate,  cuipiam  mihi  pisticd  [one  thinks  of  the 
wivrol  in  the  Persians  of  JEschylus]  devotione  subnixo  vocitamine  Leofrico." 
The  grantee  is  to  have  fall  power  of  bequest,  and  to  hold  the  land  "  ab  omni 
terreme  servitutis  jugo  liberum,  exceptft  expeditione,  pontis  arcisve  restau- 
ratione."  Terrible  curses  are  imprecated  on  any  one  who  shall  disturb  the 
grantees  in  their  possession. 

Bishops  make  grants  to  their  own  Thegns  of  church  lands  to  be  held  for 
one,  two,  or  three  lives,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  Church.  The  Codex  con- 
tains a  great  many  grants  of  this  kind  made  by  Bishop  Oswald,  the  grant 
being  made  by  leave  of  the  King  and  of  the  reigning  Ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians.  In  one,  in  English,  which  immediately  follows  the  grant  to  iElfric 
(iii.  159),  we  find  the  trinoda  necessitas  duly  excepted.  "  Sie  hit  slices  >inges 
fireoh  baton  ferdfare  and  walgeworc  and  brygcgeworo  and  oyrcanlacle." 

9  The  Charter  to  Leofric  is  made  "  his  testibus  consentientibus  quorum 
inferiuB  nomina  caraxantur."  So  Eadgar  (iii.  153)  makes  a  grant  "opti- 
matum  meorum  utens  consilio,"  &c,  &c. 
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chap.  m.  man,  had  his  private  estate.     Like  any  other  man,  he 
Trfv  temg8  "^S^t  nave  k*8  anient  allodial  property,  or  he  might, 
estate.        like  any  other  man,  have  land  booked  to  him,  land  which 
followed  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  succession  or  testa- 
mentary disposal.1     It  was  indeed  absolutely  needful  that 
the  King  should  have  such  private  possessions;   for,  in 
our  ancient  elective  monarchy,  the  reigning  King  had  no 
certainty  that  the  Crown,  and  the  possessions  attached 
Folkland    to  the  Crown,  would  ever  pass  to  his  descendants.     But, 
§£^  m  °  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the  royal  power  increased, 
J2^w»        and  as  the  modern  notion  of  hereditary  right  was  gra- 
dually developed,  these  two  kinds  of  possession  got  con- 
founded.    On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  was  forgotten  or 
merged  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  the  Folkland  was  held 
to  be  the  King's  land,  Terra  Regis;  the  King  was  led 
to  look  on  the  possessions  of  the  nation  as  his  own,  and 
to  grant  them  away  at  his  own  pleasure  without  the 
consent  of   Parliament.      On    the   other    hand,  lawyers 
brought  in  the  strange  doctrine  that  the   King  could 
hold  no  private  property,  but  that,  on  his  accession  to 
the  Crown,  his  private  estate  was  merged  in  what  was 
now  held  to  be  the  royal  domain.      By  one  of  those 
curious    cycles  which  so  often   come   round    in  human 
affairs,  one  of  these  wrongs  has  been  redressed  formally 
and  the  other  practically.     Our  modern  Kings  have  re- 
covered the  ancient  right,  common  to  them  with  other 
men,  of  inheriting,  purchasing,  and  bequeathing  private 
and  be-      estates.     On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  royal  domain 
Folkland    ^  given  up  to  the  nation  to  be  controlled  by  Parlia- 
a^*m'        ment,  it  is  practically  restored  to  its  ancient  condition 
of  Folkland.     That  is  to  say,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
usurpation,  the  land  of  which  the  Kings  had  defrauded 
the  nation  has  come  back  to  its  lawful  owners. 

1  See  Allen,  pp.  143,  153  et  seqq. ;  also  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  change 
of  Folkland  into  Terra  Rcgi*. 
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By  these  various  means  the  old  system  of  free  Teutonic  ohap.  m. 

communities  gradually  died  out  in  England,  as  it  died  out  The  old 

in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  save  one.     It  lingered  m^J^™ 

Friesland  till  the   fifteenth  century;1   in   the  primitive ^.^ 

Switzerland  it  lingers  still.    Everywhere  else  it  has  utterly  out  every- 

vanished,  or  has  left  only  such  faint  traces  as  it  has  left  mswitzer- 

among   ourselves.     But  England  has  not  suffered  from1*"1' 

the  change  as  Germany  has.    Our  free  marks  and  shires  it  yields  in 

have  gradually  given  way,  but  they  have  given  way  be-  toa  real 

fore  the  developement  of  a  real  national  existence,  before  JJJJJJJJJ*}, 

the  establishment  of  a  really  national  sovereignty.*    But »  Ger- 
many to 
in  Germany  local  freedom  was  rooted  out,  not  in  favour  the  domi- 

either  of  the  nation  or  of  its  sovereign,  but  for  the  I!^y0 
advantage  of  that  crowd  of  princes,  great  and  small,  P™"**- 
which  have  for  ages  been  the  curse  of  the  land.  The 
free  communities  of  Germany  vanished;  but  the  German 
nation  gained  nothing,  the  German  King  gained  nothing; 
the  liberties  and  rights  alike  of  the  King,  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  local  communities,  were  confiscated  to  the  profit 
of  a  brood  of  petty  despots.  The  constitution  which  Ta- 
citus saw  and  wondered  at,  the  constitution  for  which  Armi- 
nius  fought  and  conquered,  the  constitution  whose  working 
may  still  be  seen  year  by  year  in  the  free  air  of  Uri  and 
Appenzell,  gave  way  in  the  great  Teutonic  realm  to  the  do- 
minion of  princes  who  represented  nothing  but  themselves, 
who  represented  no  national  or  provincial  existence,  who 
were  the  mere  creation  of  modern  dynastic  and  diplomatic 
arrangements, — arrangements  which  have  done  their  best 
to  wipe  out  every  historic  name  and  every  national  memory, 
and  to  assign  to  each  of  their  princely  creatures  an  arbi- 
trary extent  of  dominion  traced  out  at  haphazard  upon  the 
map.2    Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Teutonic  continent ; 

1  See  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Staats-und  Rechtsgeschichte,  iii.  158. 
9  This  was  written  before  the  late  wonderful  changes  in  Germany  (August, 
1866),  which  will  supply  me  with  abundant  matter  for  another  work. 
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chap.  m.  such  has  happily  not  been  the  fete  of  the  Teutonic  island. 
The  uprooting  of  the  old  free  communities,  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  King  and  of  his  Thegns,  no  doubt 
tended,  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  degradation,  at 
Ceorldom    least  for  a  while,  of  the  lowest  class  of  freemen.    The  Ceorl 
Villainage,  w**  fiist  sinking  into  the  Villain.     Still,  even  in  the  worst 
Vfflains      times,  enough  of  the  old  spirit  remained  in  our  laws  to 
«re  gm-      giVe  the  villain  means  of  obtaining  enfranchisement  which 
emanci-      gradually  did  enfranchise  the  whole  class,  without  the 
**  institution  of  villainage  ever  being  formally  done  away 

Change  of  with.     And  the  uprooting  of  the  old  communities  was 
conatitu-     necessary,  if  England  was  ever  to  become  a  great  and 
tionneoee-  unjted  nation.     We  must  remember  that  the  Kingdom, 
like  all  our  ancient  divisions,  from  the  shire,  perhaps 
from  the  hundred,  upwards,  was  formed  by  the  aggre- 
gation  of  smaller   divisions.1      The  unit  is  the   Mark, 
roughly  represented    by  the   modern   parish   or  manor. 
The  Shire  must  not  be  looked  on  as  a  division  of  the 
Shires        Kingdom  or  the  Mark  as  a  division  of  the  Shire.     The 
of  Marks,    Shire  is  in  truth  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  Marks 
dSms^uf  and  tlie  K^g**0111  b7  an  aggregation  of  Shires.     The 
of  shires,    aggregation  of  Marks  into   Shires  is  indeed  mainly  to 
be  inferred  from  local  nomenclature  and  from  the  analogy 
of  other  Teutonic  countries,  but  the  aggregation  of  Shires 
The  Mark-  into  Kingdoms  is  matter  of  recorded  history.     It  is  even 
bably  less*  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Conquest  of 
Inland1    ^"tain  may  have  hindered  the  Mark  from  ever  possessing 
than  else-  the  same  amount  of  independence  in  England  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  older  Teutonic  lands.     When  every  English 
settlement  had  to  defend  itself,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend 
itself,  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  Welsh  population,  the 
different  settlements  must    have   kept  up  a  very  close 
union;  there  must  have  been,  if  not  centralization,  at 

1  On  this  whole  subject  I  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Kemble,  especially  to 
his  Chapter  on  the  Mark  and  the  Shire. 
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least  federation,  from  the  beginning.  The  first  followers  chap.  m. 
of  Cerdic  no  doubt  settled  themselves  in  Marks,  forming 
self-governing  communities ;  bat  they  must  all  have  held 
themselves  ready  to  march  at  Cerdic's  command,  whenever 
it  was  either  needful  to  repel  an  inroad  of  the  Welsh,  or 
desirable  to  make  a  fresh  inroad  upon  them.  Still  such 
communities,  the  Mark  and  the  Shire,  however  dependent 
externally  on  some  central  authority,  were  doubtless  in- 
ternally self-governed  from  the  beginning.  We  have  Formation 
already  seen1  how  Shires,  ruled  each  one  by  its  ownm*^ 
Ealdorman,  coalesced  into  Kingdoms  under  a  single  King.  Kingdoms. 
We  have  seen  also  that  the  nature  of  the  process  differed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  in  Mercia,  for  in- 
stance, wholly  independent  states  were  thus  brought  into 
union,  while  in  Wessex,  though  there  were  many  Ealdor- 
men  and  even  many  Kings,  there  was  still  a  certain  unity 
from  the  first.  There  was  always  a  head  King  of  the 
West- Saxons,  and  probably  all  the  under- Kings  were 
iEthelings  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic.  Gradually  the  con- 
nexion became  closer,  the  process  no  doubt  being  quicker 
in  Wessex  than  in  Mercia  or  Northumberland.  The  head 
King  became  the  only  King,  the  only  independent  Execu- 
tive, and  the  assembly  of  his  Witan  became  the  only  in- 
dependent legislature.  In  place  of  Kings,  independent  or 
dependent,  the  Shires  received  Ealdormen,  named  by  the 
King  and  his  Witan,  and  liable  to  be  removed  by  them. 
The  Folkland  of  the  Shire  became  the  Folkland  of  the  Process  of 
whole  Kingdom.     A  crowd  of  royal  officers2  of  various  nu^ST; 

1  See  above,  pp.  ?6,  78. 

*  See  again  Mr.  Kemble's  Chapter  on  the  Gerem.  The  Gtrtfa  or  Hunt 
is  an  officer,  especially  a  fiscal  officer,  of  any  kind,  from  a  Shirereeve  down 
to  a  Dykcreeve— Mr.  Kemble  adds,  to  a  Hogrteot.  In  Northern  English  the 
word,  under  the  form  of  Qriece,  has  changed  from  a  public  to  a  private 
exactor.  The  word  is  the  same  as  the  High-Dutch  Oraf;  only  the  one 
title  has  risen  and  the  other  has  fallen.  A  Burggraf  is  a  greater  man  than 
a  Borougkrtcvt. 
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chap.  m.  ranks,   whose   main  duty  was  to   look   after  the  royal 
royal  offi-    interests,  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

cera  in  the  '  r  J 

Shires.  The  Ealdorman  still  remained,  the  shadow  of  ancient 
kingship,  and  so  far  the  representative  of  local  inde- 
pendence. But  beside  him  arose  a  new  officer,  the  Scir- 
gerefa,  Shirereeve,  or  Sheriff,  the  immediate  officer  of  the 
King,  the  agent  of  the  central  authority,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  dependence  ot  each  local  division  on  the 
common  King  and  Assembly  of  the  nation.  Once  the 
Shires  were  the  units,  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  which 
the  Kingdom  was  formed;  now  the  Kingdom  forms  a 
new  whole,  of  which  the  Shires  have  sunk  to  be  mere 
administrative  divisions.  In  Mercia  we  have  seen1  that, 
after  the  Danish  Conquest,  the  country  was  probably 
artificially  mapped  out  again  into  fresh  Shires,  which 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  still  more  completely  mere 
administrative  divisions  than  the  West -Saxon  Shires 
which  had  once  been  separate  principalities. 

§  3.  Origin  and  Powers  of  the  Witenagemdt. 

By  these  means  those  great  Kingdoms  were  formed  which 

produced  Bretwaldas  and  contended  for  the  supremacy  of 

Britain.    Each  stage  of  amalgamation  iucreased  the  kingly 

power ;  each  stage  lessened  the  independence  of  local  com- 

'  munities  and  lessened  the  importance  of  their  individual 

Demo-       members.    The  democratic  character  of  the  old  Teutonic 

conatitii-     sys^m  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  when- 

ti£n  of  the  ever  it  should  be  applied  to  districts  of  any  great  extent. 

eembliea.     We  may  be  sure  that  every  Teutonic  freeman  had  a  voice 

The  As-      in  the  Assembly — the  Gem6t}  the  Gemeinde,  the  Ekklena 

the  Mark    — of  his  own  Mark.     In  fact  he  in  some  sort  retains  it 

still,  as  holding  his  place  in  the  parish  vestry.     He  had 

a  voice ; — it  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  had  a  vote ; 

1  See  above,  p.  49. 
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for,  in  an  early  state  of  things,  formal  divisions  are  not  chap.  hi. 
likely  to  be  often  taken ;  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  is 
found  out  by  easier  means.     But  the  man  who  clashed 
his  arms  to  express  approval,  or  who  joined  in  the  unmis- 
takeable  sound  which  expressed  dissent,1  practically  gave 
as  efficient  a  vote  as  if  he  had  solemnly  walked  oat  into 
a  lobby.     The  Homeric  Agore  is  the  type  of  every  such 
Assembly,  and  the  likeness  of  the  Homeric  Agore  may 
be  seen  in  an  English  County-meeting  to  this  day.2     The 
voice  which  the  simple  freeman,  the  Ceorl,  had  in  the  of  the 
Assembly  of  his  Mark,  he  would  not  lose  in  the  Assembly 
of  his  Shire,  the  Scirgemdt.     The  County  Court  is  to  this 
day  an  assembly  of  all  the  freeholders  of  the  Shire.     But  The  right 
the  right  of  attending  the  Assembly  of  the  Shire  would  less  valu- 
become  really  less  valuable  than  the  right  of  attending  ^J^^1 
the  Assembly  of  the  Mark.     The  larger  the  assembly,  the  tension  of 
more  distant  the  place  of  meeting,  the  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  the  more  rare,  does  the  attendance  of  individual 
members  become,  and  the  smaller  is  the  importance  of  each 
individual  member  when  he  gets  there.    Then,  no  doubt, 
as  well  as  now,  a  man  who  was  a  great  man  in  the 
Assembly  of  his  own  Mark,  who  was  somebody  in  the 
Assembly  of  his  own  Shire,  would  find  himself  a  mere 
nobody  in  an  Assembly  of  the  freemen  of  all  Wessex. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Assemblies  of  the  Mark,  of  the 
Shire,  and  of  the  Kingdom  all  coexisted;   but  at  each 
stage  of  amalgamation  the  competence  of  the  inferior 
Assembly  would  be  narrowed.     We  cannot  doubt  that  Everv  free- 
every  freeman  retained  in  theory  the  right  of  appearing  theoretical 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom,  no  less  than  in  tne"ttend°the 
Assemblies  of  the  Mark  and  of  the  Shire.     Expressions  National 

Assembly. 

1  Tac.  Germ.  n.  "Si  displicnit  sententia,  fremitu  adspernantur ;  sin 
placuit,  frameas  concutiunt.  Honoratissimum  adsensns  genus  est,  annis 
laudare." 

*  I  must  again  TefeT  to  MY.  Gladstone's  remarks  on  this  subject.  Cf. 
National  Review,  July' 1858,  p.  68. 
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chap.  m.  are  found  which  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as  present  in 
the  National  Assembly  and  as  consenting  to  its  decrees.1 
But  such  a  right  of  attendance  of  course  became  purely 
The  right  nugatory.2  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not  attend, 
ticaJly'out  tQey  would  not  care  to  attend,  they,  would  find  themselves 
of  no  account  if  they  did  attend.  They  would  therefore, 
without  any  formal  abrogation  of  their  right,  gradually 
cease  from  attending.  The  idea  of  representation  had 
not  yet  arisen;  those  who  did  not  appear  in  person  had 
no  means  of  appearing  by  deputy;  of  election  or  dele- 
gation there  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  though  it  might 

1  Take  for  instance  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  English  legislation,  the 
Dooms  of  jEthelberht  (Thorpe,  i.  *) ;  "  Gif  cyning  his  leode  to  him  gehated." 
Leode  here  surely  means  people  in  the  widest  sense.  So  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Laws  of  Wihtned  (p.  36),  "  Deer  J*  eadigan  fundon  mid  ealra  gemedum  )>as 
domas."  The  great  men  propose,  the  people  accept,  just  as  in  the  Concilia 
described  by  Tacitus.  So  the  deposition  of  Sigeberht  in  755  (of  which 
more  hereafter)  was,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  clearly 
translating  some  earlier  writer,  the  act  of  the  whole  West-Saxon  people ; 
"  Congregati  rant  proceres  et  populus  totius  regni,  et  provida  deliberation© 
et  unanimi  consensu  omnium  expulsus  est  a  regno.  Kinewlf  vero,  juvenis 
egregius  de  regiA  stirpe  oriundus,  electus  est  in  Begem."  So  the  "  De- 
cretum  Episcoporum  et  aliorum  sapientum  de  Kanrift,"  addressed  to 
uEthelstan  (Thorpe,  i.  216),  whatever  its  exact  bearing,  is  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  "  Thaini,  Comites  [Eorlas],  et  Villani  [Ceorlas]."  So  in  the 
"  Judicia  Givitatis  Lundonia,"  (p.  228,  Schmid,  156)  are  confirmed  by  all, 
"  aegder  ge  eorlisce  ge  ceorlisce,"  in  the  Latin "  Gomites  et  Villani/*  So  in 
the  Chronicles  a  popular  element  is  often  mentioned  in  the  election  of 
Kings.  In  1016  Eadmund  is  chosen  by  the  Witan  and  the  Citizens 
(burhwaru)  of  London.  They,  being  on  the  spot,  oould  exercise  the  right 
which  in  the  mass  of  the  people  lay  dormant.  So  in  1036  Harold  the 
First  is  chosen  by  most  of  the  Thegns  north  of  ThameB  and  by  the  lifomm 
or  sailors  of  London.  In  104 1  "  all  folk  chose  Eadward  to  King."  In  1066 
Harold  took  the  Kingdom  *'  as  men  chose  him  thereto."  Expressions  like 
these  might  be  used  with  perfect  propriety  by  a  representative  body,  but 
they  could  hardly  be  used  by  a  body  not  representative,  unless  it,  in  theory 
at  least,  took  in  the  whole  nation. 

•  See  Mr.  Kemble's  Chapter  on  the  Witenagem6t,  especially  ii.  19a,  196. 
In  the  note  on  the  last  page  he  refutes  the  strange  notion  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  that  there  was  a  property  qualification  for  members  of  the 
Witenagemtft. 
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often  happen  that  those  who  stayed  away  might  feel  that  chap.  in. 
their  rich  or  official  neighbour  who  went  would  attend 
to  their  wishes  and  would  fairly  act  in  their  interests. 
By  this  process  an  originally  democratic  assembly,  with- 
out any  formal  exclusion  of  any  class  of  its  members,  gra- 
dually shrank  up  into  an  aristocratic  assembly.     I  trust 
that  I  have  shown  in  another  work1  how,  under  closely 
analogous  circumstances,  the  Federal  Assembly  of  Achaia, 
legally  open  to  every  Achaian  citizen,  was   practically 
attended  only  by  those  who  were  both  rich  and  zealous, 
and  how  it  often  happened  that  the  members  of  the  inner 
body,  the  Senate,  themselves  alone  formed  the  Assembly. 
So  an  Assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  Wessex,  when  those  The 
freemen  could  not  attend  personally,  and  when  they  had  no  practically 
means  of  attending  by  representatives,  gradually  changed  £?.  0Tthe 
into  an  Assembly  attended  by  few  or  none  but  the  King's  3^ng8 
Thegns.     The  great  officers  of  Church  and  State,  EaJdor- 
men,  Bishops,  Abbots,  would  attend ;  the  ordinary  Thegns 
would  attend  more  laxly,  but  still  in  considerable  numbers; 
the  King  would  preside;  a  few  leading  men  would  dis- 
cuss;   the  general  mass  of  the  Thegns,  whether  they 
formally   voted  or  not,  would   make   their  approval  or 
disapproval  practically  felt ;   no  doubt  the  form  still  re-  Vestiges 
mained  of  at  least   announcing   the    resolutions    taken  p0puia£ 
to   any   of   the    ordinary  freemen   whom    curiosity  hadri*'hts- 
drawn    to    the    spot;    most   likely    the   form    still    re- 
mained of  demanding  their  ceremonial  assent,  though 


1  Hist,  of  Federal  Government,  i  266.  We  may  be  sore  however,  both 
from  the  smaller  extent  of  the  country  and  from  the  political  instincts  of  the 
Greek  mind,  that  popular  attendance  never  died  out  so  completely  in  Achaia 
as  it  did  in  England.  And  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  meeting  would  often  attend  when  people 
from  a  distance  did  not.  The  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  London  just 
mentioned  may  be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  a  vast  number  of 
Corinthian  citizens  of  inferior  rank  in  an  assembly  held  at  Corinth,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  unusual.    Polybius,  xxxviii.  4.    Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  L  263. 
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chap.  in.  without  any  fear  that  the  habitual  "Yea,   yea/'  would 

ever  be  exchanged  for  "Nay,  nay."1     It  is  thus  that, 

in  the  absence  of  representation,  a  democratic  franchise, 

as  applied  to  a  large  country,  gradually  becomes  unreal 

Primary     or  delusive.8     A  primary  assembly,  an  Ekklesia,  a  Landes- 

roited only  gemeinde,  is  an  excellent  institution  in  a  commonwealth 

to  small      ^   Bmau   ag  to   allow  of  its  really  being  worked   with 

common-  J  ° 

wealths,  effect.  But,  in  any  large  community,  it  either  be- 
comes a  tumultuous  mob,  like  the  later  Roman  Co- 
mitia  or  the  Florentine  Parliament,  or  else  it  gradually 
shrinks  up  into  an  aristocratic  body,  as  the  old  Teutonic 
Assemblies  did  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
When  the  great  statesmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Earl 
Simon  and  King  Edward,  fully  established  the  principle 
of  representation,  they  did  but  bring  back  the  old  state 

The  an-      of  things  in  another  shape.    The  ordinary  freeman  had 

cient  right 
resto: 


•red  gradually  lost  his  right  of  personal  attendance  in  the 
kranother  National  Assembly;  it  was  inexpedient  and  impossible 
thetr  " 

teentl 
tury. 


thethir-     to  restore  that  right  to  him  in  its  original  shape;   he 

teenth  cen- 


1  The  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted  seem  to  imply  the  existence 
of  some  such  usage,  hut  it  is  almost  proved,  without  going  any  further,  by 
the  custom  which  still  exists  of  presenting  the  King  at  his  Coronation  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  people.  This  is  at  once  the  last  vestige  of  our 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  ancient  right  of  the  Teutonic 
freeman  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

As  late  as  146 1,  Edward  Earl  of  March  was  elected  King  by  a  tumul- 
tuous assembly  of  the  citizens  of  London,  a  vestige  of  the  right  which  they 
had  more  regularly  exercised  in  the  elections  of  Eadmund  Ironside  and  of 
Harold  the  son  of  Gnut. 

9  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  5.  3.  oh  8c?  8c  XayQdvuv  Sri  roXXaxov  ovfi$f$TiK*y 
fisrc  t^k  fAv  To\iT*lay  tV  icarA  robs  v6fwvs  fify  6r}fwrtK^y  clrcu,  8t&  &  rb 
1l$ot  teal  tV  fryaryV  iroX<rctfc<r0a*  Sqporucws,  bfiotus  8c  irdAiK  woo*  ftAAoiv  tV 
fAy  «arr&  robs  yifuws  ttytu  woKirtiay  Uriftaruurripojr,  rp  8*  Ay*)?  **i  T»«* 
t$*<riy  6\iyapx*7<r$ai  ftaAXov.  I  suspect  that  both  these  descriptions  are  in 
a  manner  applicable  to  the  Old-English  constitution.  The  latter  is  so  on 
the  face  of  it ;  the  democratic  theory  veiled  an  oligarchic  reality.  But  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  former  may  be  true  also,  and  that  the  narrow 
body  into  which  the  ancient  free  assembly  had  shrunk  up  may  still  in 
practice  have  fairly  expressed  the  sense  of  the  nation. 
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may  be  considered  as  having  in  the  thirteenth  century  chap.  in. 
legally   surrendered    it,  and   as   having  received    in    its 
stead  the  far  more  practical  right  of  attending  by  his 
representatives. 

Thus  was  formed  that  famous  assembly  of  our  fore- 
fathers^ called   by  various  names,   the  Mycel   Gemdt  or 
Great  Meeting,  the  Witenagem6tl  or  Meeting  of  the  Wise,  TheWitena- 
sometunes  the  Mycel  Oetheaht  or   Great  Thought?     But 
the  common  title  of  those  who  compose  it  is  simply  the 
Witan,  the  Sapiente*  or   Wise  Men.     In  every  English 
Kingdom  we  find  the  royal  power  narrowly  limited  by 
the  necessity  under  which  the  King  lay  of  acting  in  all 
matters  of  importance  by  the  consent  and  authority  of 
his  Witan,  in  other  words,  of  his  Parliament.     As  the  The  Gem6t 
other  Kingdoms  merged  in  Wessex,  the  Witan  of  the  becomes 
other  Kingdoms  became  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Gemot  ^j^f1*1 
of  Wessex,   now   become    the   common    Gemot    of   the  tu™»  those 

of  the  other 

Empire.     But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  assemblies  of  Kingdoms 
the  Mark  and  the  Shire,  so  the  Gemots  of  the  other  J^rlo1<^mg 
Kingdoms  seem  to  have  gone  on  as  local  bodies,  dealing  bodies. 
with  local  affairs,  and  perhaps  giving  a  formal  assent  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  central  body.3    As  to  the  consti- 
tution of  these  Great  Councils  in  any  English  Kingdom  Lack  of 
our  information  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.     The  members  tion*ajrto 
are  always  described  in  the  loosest  way.     We  find  the^J^rf 

the  As- 
1  Witena-Gtm6t=Sapientwm  concilium.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave  suggests  8emDv' 
(i.  143)  th**  Witan  is  used  in  the  sense  of  witnesses;  but  sapiente*  is  the 
common  Latin  translation.    The  Senate  of  Bremen  used  to  be  called  "  Die 
Wittheit>"  and  the  Senators  of  all  three  Hanseatic  Towns  were  till  lately 
called  "  hoch-und  wohl-Weisheit." 
9  One  might  say,  in  all  seriousness,  tyrx**  vtyww  roW  toi\  <ppom<rrfiptov. 
*  In  1004  Ulfkytel,  seemingly  Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles,  assembles 
the  local  Gemdt ;  "  pa  genedde  Ulfkytel  wiff  J*  witan  on  East-Englum." 
The  letter  from  the  Kentish  men  to  ^Ethelstan,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
reads  like  an  act  of  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  a  local  Gemdt,  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  general  body. 
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ohap.  m.  Witan    constantly  assembling,   constantly  passing  laws, 
but  we  find   no   law  prescribing  or  defining  the   con- 
stitution   of   the    Assembly  itself.     We    find    no    trace 
of  representation  or  election;   we  find  no  trace  of  any 
property    qualification;1    we    find   no   trace   of  nomina- 
tion by  the  Crown,  except  in  so  far  as  all  the  great 
officers  of  the  Court  and  the  Kingdom  were  constantly 
present.      On   the   other  hand  we  have    seen   that   all 
the    leading  men,  •  Ealdormen,   Bishops,   Abbots,  and   a 
considerable  body  of  other  Thegns,  did  attend;  we  have 
seen  that  the  people  as  a  body  were  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  legislative  acts  of  their  chiefs,  that  those 
acts  were  in  some  sort  the  acts  of  the  people  themselves, 
to  which  they  had  themselves  assented,  not  merely  the 
edicts  of  superiors  which  they  had  to  obey.     We  have 
seen  that,  on  some  particular  occasions,  some  classes  at 
least  of  the  people  did  actually  take  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Council ;  thus  the  citizens  of  London 
are  more  than  once  recorded  to  have  taken  a  share  in  the 
election  of  Kings.2     No  theory  that  I  know  of  will  ex- 
plain all  these  phenomena  except  that  which  I  have  just 
tried  to  draw  out.     This  is,  that  every  freeman  had  an 
abstract  right  to  be  present,  but  that  any  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  come  to  be  confined  to  the  leading 
men,  to  the  King's  Thegns,  strengthened,  under  pecu- 
liarly favourable  circumstances,  by  the  presence  of  excep- 
tional classes  of  freemen,  like  the  London  citizens.3    It 

1  See  above,  p.  108.  *  lb. 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Witan  did  not  habitually  meet  either 
in  London  or  in  any  other  of  the  chief  towns.  Possibly,  when  a  Gem6t 
was  held  at  Winchester  or  Exeter,  the  citizens  of  those  towns  would  hold 
the  same  position  as  the  Londoners  did  when  the  Gem<St  was  held  in  their 
city.  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  Charter  of  iEthel- 
stan  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  194)  of  the  year  934 — remarkable  on  other  grounds 
from  the  vast  number  of  signatures,  including  four  vassal  Kings,  and 
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is  therefore  utterly  vain  for  any  political  party  to  try  to  chap.  hi. 
press  the  supposed  constitution  of  our  ancient  National 
Councils   into  the  service   of   modern   political   warfare. 
The  Meeting  of  the  Wise  has  not  a  word  to  utter  for  The  Wi- 
or  against  any  possible  Reform  Bill.     In  one  sense   itpi^^m 
was  more  democratic  than  anything  that  the  most  ad-  JJJJJJjjJJ m 
vanced  Liberal  would  venture  to  dream  of;   in  another  political 
sense    it   was    more    oligarchic   than    anything  that  the  vermes. 
most  unbending   Conservative  would  venture  to  defend. 
Yet  it  may  in  practice  have  fairly  represented  the  wishes 
of  the  nation;  and,  if  so,  no  people  ever  enjoyed  more 
complete  political  freedom  than  the  English  did  in  these 
early  times.      For  the  powers  of  the  ancient   Witena-  Extent  of 
gemot1  surpassed  beyond  all  measure  the  powers  which  0f6tte  As-* 
our  written    Law  vests   in   a   modern   Parliament.     Insembly; 
some  respects  they  surpassed  the  powers  which  our  con-  greater 
ventional  Constitution  vests  in  the  House  of  Commons.  0f  amodem 
The  King  could  do  absolutely  nothing  without  the  con-  ^*n1ja" 
sent  of  his  Wise  Men.     First  of  all,  it  was  from  them 
that  he  derived  his  political  being,  and  it  was  on  them 
that  he  depended  for  its  continuance.     The  Witan  chose 
the  King  and  the  Witan  could  depose  him.     The  power  Power  of 
of  deposition  is  a  power  which,  from  its  very  nature,  can  the  King. 
be  exercised  but  rarely;    we  therefore  do  not  find  many 
Kings  deposed  by  Act  of  Parliament  either  before  or  since 
the  Norman  Conquest.     But  we  do  find  instances,  both 
before  and   since  that  event,  which   show  that,  by  the 
ancient  constitution  of  England,  the  Witan  of  the  land 
did  possess  the  right  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  and  that, 
on  great  and  emergent  occasions,  they  did  not  shrink 

evidently  passed  in  what  was  indeed  a  My  eel  Qtm6t.  It  is  given  "in 
eivitate  opinatiasimft  [sic]  quad  Winteceaster  nunoupatur,  tota  populi  gene- 
ralitate  sub  alia  regis  dapsilitatis  ovanti."  The  citizens  of  London,  and 
those  of  Winchester  too,  seem  both  to  be  mentioned  as  electors  of  Kings  as 
late  as  the  accession  of  Stephen.  See  W.  Malm.,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  1 1 . 
1  The  powers  of  the  Witan  are  drawn  out  in  form  by  Kemble,  ii.  304. 
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chap.  ni. 


Instances 
in  North- 
humber- 
land ; 


in  Wessex. 


Sigeberht. 

755- 


JSthelred 
deposed, 

1013; 

restored, 

1014. 

Edward 
the  Se- 


from  exercising  that  right.  I  will  not  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  confused  history  of  Northumberland,  where  at 
one  time  Kings  were  set  up  and  put  down  almost  daily. 
Such  revolutions  were  doubtless  as  much  the  result  of 
force  as  of  any  legal  process;  still  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  legal  forms  were  commonly  observed,  and  in 
one  case  we  find  it  distinctly  recorded  that  they  were.1 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  better  attested  history  of 
the  line  of  Cerdic.  Four  times — we  might  more  truly 
say  five  times — twice  before  and  twice  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  has  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons  or  of  the 
English  been  deprived  of  his  kingly  office  by  the  voice 
of  his  Parliament.  Sigeberht  of  Wessex,  in  the  eighth 
century,  was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  his  Kingdom,  and  another  King  elected  in 
his  stead.2  iEthelred  the  Second  was  deposed  by  one 
act  of  the  Legislature  and  restored  by  another.8  Edward 
the  Second  was  deposed  by  Parliament;  so  was  Richard 
the  Second.4    At  a  later  time  the  Parliament  of  England 

1  Ealhred  of  Northumberland  was  deposed  in  774.  See  the  Chronicles 
and  Florence  under  the  year.  But  the  local  historian,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
gives  the  act  a  more  legal  character  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  the  southern  writer.  "  Consilio  et  consensu  tuorum  omnium,  regis  fa- 
miliar ac  principum  desti tutus  societate,  exilio  imperii  mutavit  majestatem." 

'  The  whole  case  of  Sigeberht,  important  on  many  grounds,  is  fully 
discussed  by  Kemble,  ii.  319.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  whom  I  have 
already  quoted  (p.  108),  gives  the  clearest  account,  but  all,  tbe  Chroni- 
cles, Florence,  and  JEthelweard,  distinctly  assert  or  admit  tbe  action 
of  the  Witan.  How  far  the  Witan  were  influenced  by  any  intrigues  of 
Cynewulf— the  Henry  of  Lancaster  or  William  of  Orange  of  tbe  story — 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  point  is  the  legal  right,  not  the  justice  of 
its  exercise,  though  the  crimes  of  Sigeberht  are  asserted  by  all  the  other 
writers,  and  admitted  even  by  iBthelweard. 

3  The  case  of  <A5thelred  I  shall  discuss  in  a  later  Chapter. 

*  Henry  the  Sixth  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  deposed.  By  deposition 
I  understand  an  act  by  which  a  King,  whose  right  to  be  King  is  acknow- 
ledged up  to  that  time,  is,  by  virtue  of  such  act,  declared  to  be  no  longer 
King.  This  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  Henry  the  Sixth.  When 
Richard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  Crown  in  preference  to  Henry,  a  com- 
promise was  made  by  which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  Crown  for  life  and 
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shrank  from  the  formal  deposition  of  James  the  Second,  chap.  m. 
and  took  refuge  in  a  theory  of  abdication  which,  though  p.n?  **id 
logically   absurd,   practically  did   all  that  was  wanted.1  the  Second 
But  the   Parliament  of  Scotland  had  no  such  scruples,  cep°8ef 
and  that  body,  in  full  conformity  with  ancient  examples,  James  the 
declared  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  be  forfeited.     In  a 
land  where  everything  goes  by  precedent,  a  right  rest- 
ing on  a  tradition  like  this,  though  its  actual  exercise 
may  have  taken   place  only  four  or  five  times   in  nine 
hundred  years,  is  surely  as  well  established  as  any  other. 
Under  our  modern  constitution  the  right  is  likely  to  remain 
dormant.     The  objects  which  in  past  times  required  the 
deposition  of  the  King,  if  not  from  his  office,  at  least 
from  his  authority,2  can  now  be  obtained  by  a  parlia- 
mentary censure  of  the  Prime   Minister,  or,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  case,  by  bringing  an  impeachment  against  him. 

If  the  Witan  could  depose  the  King,  still  more  un-  The  King 
doubtedly  did  the  Witan  elect  the  King.     It  is  strange  2?wito. 

Richard  was  to  become  his  heir-apparent.  It  was  therefore  the  Yorkist 
theory  that  Henry  reigned  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  and  that,  when  be 
afterwards,  as  was  alleged,  broke  the  agreement,  the  Crown  was  thereby 
forfeited  and  the  Duke  became  dejure  King.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sort 
of  popular  election  was  thought  desirable  to  confirm  the  rights  of  his  son. 
Charles  the  First,  it  is  still  more  clear,  was  not  deposed.  He  was  tried 
and  executed  being  King,  a  process  of  which  English  history  certainly 
supplies  no  other  example. 

1  On  the  character  of  this  famous  vote,  logically  so  absurd,  yet  practi- 
cafly  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  see 
Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ii.  623.  So  on  the  vote  of  the  Scottish  Estates, 
iii  285. 

9  As  was  done  in  the  cases  of  Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  Second,  and 
Bichard  the  Second ;  the  act  in  the  two  latter  cases  being  a  Bort  of  fore- 
warning of  the  severer  punishment  which  was  to  follow. 

With  the  later  fates  of  the  deposed  Kings,  the  certain  murder  of  Edward, 
the  all  but  certain  murder  of  Richard,  the  constitutional  question  has  nothing 
to  do.  The  deposed  prince  was  let  off  the  most  easily  in  the  earliest  case. 
Sigeberht,  deposed  from  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  allowed  to  retain 
Hampshire  as  under-King.  Having  murdered  one  of  his  Ealdormen,  he 
was  banished  altogether  by  Cynewulf,  the  new  head-King,  and  he  was 
afterwards  himself  killed  by  a  private  enemy. 

I  % 
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chap.  in.  how  people's  eyes  are  blinded  on  this  subject.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  times  before 
and  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as  if  the  Act  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Royal  Succession  had  already  been 
in  force  in  those  days.  It  is  strange  to  hear  a  number 
of  princes,  both  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "  usurpers,"  merely  because  they  came  to  the 
Crown  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  modern  law  and 
Popular  custom  prescribe.  It  is  strange  that  people  who  talk  in 
tionTon81*  *kis  way,  commonly  forget  that  their  own  principle,  so  far 
\S  rab  as  ^  Proves  anything,  proves  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
intend.  If  Harold,  Stephen,  John,1  were  usurpers,  Alfred 
and  Eadward  the  Confessor  were  usurpers  just  as  much. 
Alfred  and  Eadward,  no  less  than  John,  succeeded  by 
election,  to  the  exclusion  of  nephews  whom  the  modern 
law  of  England  would  look  upon  as  the  undoubted  heirs 
of  the  Crown.  All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  the  historic 
mind;  but  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  result  of  simple 
ignorance.  It  is  stranger  still  to  hear  others  talk  as  if 
hereditary  succession,  according  to  some  particular  theory 
of  it,2  was  a  divine  and  eternal  law  which  could  not  be 

1  The  infamy  of  John's  reign  in  no  way  affects  his  right  to  the  Crown^ 
which  was  perfectly  good.  It  does  not  appear  that  Arthur  of  Britannyj 
who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  a  better  right,  had  any  partisans  iif 
England  at  all. 

2  What  is  hereditary  right  ?  If  hereditary  succession  be  a  divine  and* 
eternal  law,  we  should  at  least  be  told  what  that  law  is.  But  the  laws  of, 
those  nations  which  admit  hereditary  succession  differ  infinitely  as  to  the 
rule  of  succession  which  they  enforce*  The  succession  of  the  eldest  son  does 
not  rest  either  on  any  divine  precept  or  on  any  general  consent  of  mankind. 
If  William  Bufus  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  neither 
was  Solomon  the  eldest  son  of  David.  If  Robert  had  a  party  in  his  favour, 
so  had  Adonijah.  Many  a  monarchy,  from  that  of  the  Carolingian  Empire 
down  to  the  smallest  German  Duchies,  has  been  dealt  with  according  to 
a  sort  of  gavelkind,  and  there  seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
a  Crown  might  not  go  by  borough-English.  The  English  law  allows  the 
succession  of  females,  the  French  law  forbids  it.  The  Turkish  law  gives 
the  succession  to  the  eldest  male  of  the  royal  family,  whatever  be  his  degree 
of  kindred  to  the  last  Sultan.     The  plain  truth  is  that,  whether  there  be 
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departed  from  without  sin.     Our  forefathers  at  any  rate  chap.  m. 
knew  nothing  of  any  such   superstitions.     The  ancient 
English  Kingship  was  elective.     It  was  elective  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  all  the  old  Teutonic  Kingdoms  were 
elective.     Among  a  people  in  whose  eyes  birth  was  highly 
valued,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  King  should  be 
the  descendant  of  illustrious  and  royal  ancestors.     In  the 
days  of  heathendom  it  was  held  that  the  King  should 
come  of  the  supposed  stock  of  the  Gods.     These  feelings 
everywhere  pointed  to  some  particular  house  as  the  royal 
house,  the  house  whose  members  had  a  special  claim  on 
the  suffrages  of  the  electors.     In  every  Kingdom  there  Kings  com- 
was  a  royal  family,  out  of  which  alone,  under  all  ordinary  jJJ£  out  of" 
circumstances,  Kings  were  chosen ;  but  within  that  royal  f^£rtl<j?* 
family  the  Witan  of  the  land  had  a  free  choice.    The  eldest 
son  of  the  last  King  would  doubtless  always  have  a  pre-  The  eldest 
ference;  if  he  was  himself  at  all  worthy  of  the  place,  if  his  j^  King 
father's  memory  was  at  all  cherished,  he  would  commonly  £M  a  PTO" 
be  preferred  without  hesitation,  probably  chosen  without  but  no 
the  appearance  of  any  other  candidate.     But  a  preference 
was  all  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  entitled  even  to  a  preference  unless  he  was  actually 
the  son  of  a  crowned  King.1     If  he  were  too  young,  or 
otherwise  disqualified,  the  electors  passed  him  by  and 
chose  some  worthier  member  of  the  royal  family.     Alfred  Minors 
and  Eadred  were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  minor  sons  ^aeed1^/ 
of  elder  brothers.     Eadward  the  Confessor  was  chosen  in 
preference  to  the  absent  son  of  an  elder  brother.     At  the 
death  of  Eadgar,  when  the  royal  family  contained  only 
minors  to  choose  from,  the  electors  were  divided  between 

Any  King  at  all — whether,  if  there  be  a  King,  he  shaU  be  elective  or 
hereditary — what,  if  the  Crown  be  hereditary,  shall  be  the  law  of  succes- 
sion— are  all  points  for  the  municipal  law  of  each  country  to  settle  for 
itself. 

1  1  shall  speak  of  this  point  when  I  come  to  the  disputed  election  after 
the  death  of  Eadgar. 
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chap.  in.  the  elder  and  the  younger  brother.     Minors  passed  by 

at  one  time  might  or  might  not  be  elected  at  a  later 

vacancy.     ^Ethelwold,  the  son  of  JSthelred  the  First,  who 

had  been  passed  by  in  favour  of  his  uncle  jElfred,  was 

again  passed  by  on  iElfred's  death,  because  no  claim  could 

compare  with  that  of  Eadward,  the  worthy  son  of  the 

most  glorious  of  fathers.     The  children  of  Eadmund  were 

passed  by  in  favour  of  their  uncle  Eadred,  but  on  Eadred's 

death,  the  choice  fell  on  the  formerly  excluded  Eadwig. 

A  certain    And,  as  a  certain  preference  was  acquired  by  birth,  a  cer- 

acquired     tain  preference  was  acquired  by  the  recommendation  of 

commeiuia-  *ne  ^a*°   King.     So   Eadgar  recommended  his  elder  son 

tionofthe  Eadward  to  the  electors;  so  Eadward  the  Confessor  re- 
last  King. 

commended  Harold.   JSthelwulf  had  long  before  attempted, 

by  the  help  of  a  will  confirmed  by  the  Witan,  to  establish 
a  peculiar  law  of  succession,  which  soon  broke  down.1 
But  it  seems  clear  that  a  certain  importance  was  attached 
to  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  and  respected  King,  as  con- 
veying a  distinct  preference.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a 
preference ;  the  person  who  had  this  advantage,  whether  by 
birth  or  nomination,  could  still  be  passed  by  without  breach 
of  constitutional  right.  Prom  these  principles  it  follows 
that,  as  any  disqualified  person  in  the  royal  family  might 
be  passed  by,  so,  if  the  whole  family  were  disqualified,  the 

Harold  the  whole  family  might  be  passed  by.2     That  is  to  say,  the 

son  of  God" 

1  See  Alfred's  will  in  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  112,  v.  137;  and  the  account  of 
JSthelwulf  s  wiU  in  Florence,  855.  See  Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  pp.  103, 104 
(Eng.  Tran.). 

*  The  best  explanation  of  the  ancient  doctrine  as  to  the  election  of  Kings 
is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  which  Matthew  Paris  (p.  197,  Wats)  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert  at  the  election  of  King  John.  Whether 
the  speech  is  Hubert's  or  Matthew's  matters  little,  or  rather,  if  it  be 
Matthew's  own,  it  is  the  more  valuable,  as  carrying  on  the  ancient  tradition 
still  later.  No  one  has  any  right  to  be  King  unless  he  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  land  on  account  of  his  merits  (*  Nullua  prsevia  rations 
alii  succedere  habet  regnum,  nisi  ab  univtrsitate  rtgni  unaniniiter,  invocata 
Spiritus  gratia,  electua"),  but  if  any  member  of  the  royal  family  be  worthy,  he 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  else  ("  Verum  si  quis  ex  stirpe  Regis  defuncti 
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election  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  central  point  of  chap,  iil 

this  history,  was  perfectly  good  in  every  point  of  view.    The  J™?6  **w- 

earlier  election  of  Cnut  was  equally  good  in  point  of  form ;  wo. 

only  it  was  an  election  under  duresse — duresse  a  little,  but  c/"j£- 

not  much,  stronger  than  that  under  which   an   English  good  in 

Chapter  elects  its  Bishop.  made  under 

duresse. 

An  ancient  English  King  then  was,  as  his  very  title 
implied,  not  the  Father  of  his  people,  but  their  child, 
their  creation.     And  the  Assembly  which  had  elected  him, 
and  which  could  depose  him,  claimed  to  direct  him  by  its 
advice  and  authority  in  almost  every  exercise  of  the  kingly  Direct 
power.     Every  act  of  government  of  any  importance  was  the^Witan 
done,  not  by  the  King  alone,  but  by  the  King  and  his  j»  eve/y 
Witan.     The  Great  Council  of  the  Nation  had  its  active  govem- 
share  even  in  those  branches  of  government  which  modern 
constitutional  theories  mark  out  as  the  special  domain  of 
the  Executive.     That  laws  were  ordained,  and  taxes  im- 
posed,1 by  the  authority  of  the  Witan,  that  they  sat  as 


aliis  prcpolleret,  pronius  et  promptiua  in  electionem  ejus  est  consentien- 
dum").  The  preamble  is  excellent,  but  the  practical  inference  is  strange, 
namely  that  Earl  John,  for  his  many  virtues,  should  be  chosen  King. 
With  this  speech,  made  by,  or  attributed  to,  an  English  Archbishop  we 
may  compare  the  similar  doctrine  of  elective  monarchy  laid  down  by  a 
French  Archbishop,  Adalbero  of  Bheims,  at  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet  in 
987.  "  Nod  ignoramus  Karolum  fautores  sues  habere,  qui  eura  dignum  regno 
ex  parentnm  collatione  contendant.  Sed  si  de  hoc  agitur,  neo  regnum  jure 
hereditario  adquiritur,  nee  in  regnum  promovendus  est  nisi  quern  non  solum 
corporis  nobiHtatis,  sed  et  anhni  sapieutia  iUustrat,  fides  munit,  magnanimitas 
firmat.  Legimus  in  annalibus  clarissimi  generis  imperatoribus  ignavia  ab 
dignitate  pnecipitatis,  alios  modo  pares,  modo  irapares  successisse."  Kicher, 
iv.  11. 

1  Taxation,  in  our  modern  sense,  is  seldom  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  an  early  state  of  society.  Public  or  demesne  lands,  various  imposts  on 
lands,  feudal  dues  and  compositions  of  various  kinds,  largely  supply  its 
place.  Taxation  in  the  modern  sense  is  scarcely  heard  of  in  our  early 
history,  except  for  one  shameful  and  unhappy  purpose,  that  of  buying  off 
the  Danish  invaders.  For  this  purpose  a  real  tax,  the  famous  Danegeld, 
was  levied,  and  that,  as  appears  by  several  passages  of  the  Chronicles,  by 
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CHAP.  III. 


Difference 
between 
the  direct 
and  indi- 
rect action 
of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Direct 
action 
necessary 
in  early 
times. 


the  highest  Court  for  the  trial  of  exalted  and  dangerous 
offenders,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  the  analogy 
of  modern  times.  It  is  more  important  to  find  that  the  King 
and  his  Witan,  and  not  the  King  alone,  concluded  treaties, 
made  grants  of  folkland,  ordained  the  assemblage  of  fleets 
and  armies,  appointed  and  deposed  the  great  officers  of 
Church  and  State.  Of  the  exercise  of  all  these  powers 
by  the  assembled  Witan  we  shall  find  abundant  examples 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  Now  these  are  the  very 
powers  which  a  modern  House  of  Commons  shrinks  from 
directly  exercising.  These  are  the  powers  which,  under  our 
present  system,  Parliament  prefers  to  entrust  to  Ministers 
in  whom  it  has  confidence,  whom  it  practically  appoints, 
and  whom  it  can  practically  dismiss  without  any  formal 
ceremony  of  deposition.  And,  in  our  present  state  of 
things,  little  or  no  harm,  and  some  direct  good,  comes 
from  Parliament  preferring  an  indirect  course  of  action 
on  these  subjects.  But,  in  an  earlier  state  of  things,  a 
more  direct  agency  of  the  Parliament  or  other  National 
Assembly  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Assembly  has  to 
deal,  not  with  a  Ministry  whom  it  can  create  and  destroy 
without  any  formal  action,  but  with  a  personal  King, 
whom  it  has  indeed  elected  and  whom  it  can  depose,  but 
whose  election  and  deposition  are  solemn  national  acts, 
his  deposition  indeed  being  the  rarest  and  most  extreme 
of  all  national  acts.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  power 
of  the  King  may  be  strictly  limited  by  Law,  but,  within 
the  limits  which  the  Law  prescribes  to  him,  he  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  or  according  to  the 
advice  of  counsellors  who  are  purely  of  his  own  choosing. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  King  and  the  Nation  are 

the  combined  authority  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.  So,  daring  the  same 
unhappy  reign  of  ^Ethelred,  we  shall  find  the  King  and  his  Witan  laying 
on  an  impost,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  when  I  come  to  it  in  the  course 
of  my  narrative,  one  of  a  kind  intermediate  between  Ship-money  and  an 
Athenian  XttTovpyCa. 
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brought  face  to  face,  and  it  is  needful  that  the  National  chap.  in. 
Assembly  should  have  a  much  more  direct  control  over 
affairs  than  is  at  all  needful  when  the  ingenious  device  of 
a  responsible  Ministry  is  interposed  between  King  and 
Parliament.  Long  after  the  days  of  our  ancient  Witena- 
gemots,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third  for  instance, 
Parliament  was  consulted  about  wars  and  negociations 
in  a  much  more  direct  way  than  it  is  now.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  parliamentary  control  is  really  less  effec- 
tive in  our  time;  it  is  merely  that  our  present  system 
makes  it  desirable  that  parliamentary  control  should  be 
exercised  in  a  more  round-about  way.  Our  present  system 
avoids,  above  all  things,  all  possibility  of  direct  personal 
collision  between  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign.  But  such 
direct  personal  collisions  form  the  staple  of  English  history 
from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards.  In  earlier  times  we 
have  no  record  of  the  debates,  but  only  of  the  determinations, 
of  our  National  Councils.  We  therefore  know  not  for  cer- 
tain how  far  such  collisions  commonly  took  place  in  early 
times.1  The  chance  of  them  was  perhaps  less  than  it  was 
some  centuries  later.  The  Plantagenet  Kings  had  to  deal 
with  their  Parliaments  as  with  something  external  to 
themselves,  something  which  laid  petitions  before  them 
which  they  could  accept  or  reject  at  pleasure.  A  struggle 
in  those  days  was  a  struggle  between  the  King  and  an 
united  Parliament.  Nowadays,  as  we  all  know,  the 
struggle  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  it- 
self. But  we  can  well  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  earliest  times  were  really  more  like 

1  There  must  have  been  a  direct  collision  in  the  case  of  that  "Good 
Parliament"  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  famous  Mycel  Gemdt  which 
restored  Godwine  and  his  family  and  drove  ont  the  foreign  favourites 
of  Eadward.  Bat  whether  anybody  voted  against  the  enactment  of  the 
Laws  of  JSthelstan  or  Eadgar  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  have 
several  clear  cases  of  parties  among  the  Witan  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  that  is  not  the  present  question. 
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our  own  than  the  intermediate  centuries  were.  An  ancient 
Witenagemot  did  not  petition,  it  decreed;  it  confirmed 
the  acts  of  the  King  which,  without  the  assent  of  the 
Witan,  had  no  validity;  it  was  not  a  body  external  to 
the  King,  but  a  body  of  which  the  King  was  the  head 
in  a  much  more  direct  sense  than  he  could  be  said  to 
be  the  head  of  a  later  mediaeval  Parliament.  The  King 
and  his  Witan  acted  together ;  the  King  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Witan,  and  the  Witan  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  King;  they  were  no  external,  half-hostile,  body, 
but  his  own  Council,  surrounding  and  advising  him. 
Direct  collisions  between  the  King  on  the  one  hand  and 
an  united  Gemot  on  the  other  were  not  likely  to  be 
common.  This  is  indeed  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is  a 
conjecture  to  which  the  phenomena  of  the  case  seem 
inevitably  to  lead  us.  But  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Witenagemot,  of  its  direct  participation  in  all  important 
acts  of  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The 
fact  is  legibly  written  in  every  page  of  our  early  history. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  feudal 
jurisprudence  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  did  much  to 
lessen  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  National  Councils. 
The  idea  of  a  nation  and  its  chief,  of  a  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors, almost  died  away ;  the  King  became  half  despot, 
half  mere  feudal  Lord.  England  was  never  without  Na- 
tional Assemblies  of  some  kind  or  other;  but,  from  the 
Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century  till  the  second  birth 
of  freedom  in  the  thirteenth,  they  do  not  stand  out  in 
the  same  distinct  and  palpable  shape  in  which  they 
do  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.  Here  again  we 
owe  our  thanks  to  those  illustrious  worthies,  from  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Charter  onwards,  who,  in  so  many 
ways,  won  back  for  us  our  ancient  constitution  in  another 
shape.     I  have  said  that  no  political  party  can  draw  any 
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support  for  its  own  peculiar  theories  from  that  obscurest  chap.  iii. 
of  subjects,  the  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot.  But 
no  lover  of  our  old  historic  liberties  can  see  without  de- 
light how  venerable  a  thing  those  liberties  are,  how  vast 
and  how  ancient  are  the  rights  and  powers  of  an  English 
Parliament.  Our  ancient  Gemots  enjoyed  every  power  of 
a  modern  Parliament,  together  with  some  powers  which 
modern  Parliaments  shrink  from  claiming.  Even  such  a 
matter  of  detail  as  the  special  security  granted  to  the  per- 
sons «f  members  of  the  two  Houses  has  been  traced,  and 
not  without  a  show  of  probability,  to  an  enactment  which 
stands  at  the  very  front  of  Engtidi  aeeokr  jurisprudence, 
the  second  among  the  Laws  ordained  by  our  first  Christian 
King  and  the  Witan  of  his  Kingdom  of  Kent.1 

As  the  powers  of  the  Witan  were  thus  extensive,  as  the  The  King 
King  could  do  no  important  act  of  government  without  ™*  *np^e" 
their  consent,  some  may  hastily  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  JjJ11™0* 
an  ancient  English  King  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Council.    No  inference  could  be  more  mis- 
taken.    Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  early  history  than  the 
personal  agency  of  the  King  in  everything  that  is  done, 
and  the  unspeakable  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
King.     The  truth  is  that  in  an  early  state  of  society  Vast  im- 
almost  everything  depends  on  the  personal  character  of  of  the** 
the  King.     An  able  King  is  practically  absolute ;  under  ^^J^r 
a  weak  King  the  government  falls  into  utter  anarchy  of  the 
and  chaos.    Change  the  scene,  as  we  shall  presently  do 
in   our  narrative,  from  the  days  of  Eadgar  to  those  of 
jE thel red;  change  it  back  again  from  the  long,  dreary, 
hopeless  reign  of  JSthelred  to  the  few  months  of  super- 
human energy  which  form  the  reign  of  the  hero  Ead- 

1  Laws  of  iEthelberht,  Thorpe,  i.  ?.  "  Gif  cyning  his  leode  to  him  gehated, 
and  heom  mon  Jwr  yfel  gedo,  II  bote  and  cyninge  L  scillinga."  (If  King 
his  people  to  him  call,  and  to  them  man  there  evil  do,  double  damage  and 
to  King  fifty  shillings.) 
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ohaf.  m.  mund ;  compare  the  nine  months  of  Harold  with  the  two 
months  which  followed  his  fall ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
whole  fate  of  the  nation  turned  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  its  sovereign.  With  such  witnesses  before  us, 
we  can  the  better  understand  how  our  forefathers  would 
have  scouted  the  idea — if  the  idea  had  ever  occurred  to 
them— of  jeoparding  the  destiny  of  the  nation  on  the 
accidents  of  strict  hereditary  succession,  and  how  wisely 
they  determined  that  the  King  must  be,  if  not  the  wor- 
thiest of  the  nation,  at  any  rate  the  worthiest  of  the  royal 
house.  The  unhappy  reign  of  JSthelred  showed  the  bad 
side  of  even  that  limited  application  of  the  hereditary 
principle  which  was  all  that  they  admitted.  Under  her 
great  Kings  England  had  risen  from  her  momentary  over- 
throw to  an  Imperial  dominion,  a  strong  and  united 
government  at  home,  and  a  position  formidable  to  every 
enemy.  The  accession  of  the  minor  son  of  Eadgar,  a 
child  who,  except  in  his  crimes  and  vices,  seemed  never 
to  get  beyond  childhood,  dragged  down  the  glorious  edifice 
into  the  dust.  Thus  much  of  good  and  of  evil  depended 
only  on  the  personal  character  of  the  King.  The  King, 
it  is  true,  could  do  nothing  without  his  Witan,  but,  as  his 
Witan  could  do  nothing  without  him,  he  was  not  a  shadow 
or  a  puppet,  but  a  most  important  personal  agent.  He 
was  no  more  a  puppet  than  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Over-  Commons  is  a  puppet.  "We  may  be  sure  that  the  King 
personal*    *Qd  h*8  immediate  advisers  had  a  practical  initiative,  and 

Stable    that  the  hoiy  °f  the  Witan  did  little  but  ^^P*  or  reJect 
King.         their  proposals.    We  may  be  sure  that  a  King  fit  for  his 

place,  an  uElfred  or  an  JSthelstan,  met  with  nothing  that 

could  be  called  opposition,  but  wielded  the  Assembly  at 

his  will.     Princes  invested  with  far  smaller  constitutional 

powers   than   those    of   an   ancient  English   King   have 

become  the  ruling  spirits  of  commonwealths  which  denied 

them  any  sort  of  independent  action.     Ag£silaos  guided 
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the  policy  of  Sparta,  and  Francesco  Foscari  guided  the  chap.  hi. 
policy  of  Venice,1  with  a  personal  influence  almost  as 
commanding  as  that  which  Perikles  exercised  in  the  pure 
Democracy  of  Athens  or  Aratos  in  the  mixed  constitution 
of  the  Achaian  League.  So,  when  a  great  King  sat  on 
the  West-Saxon  throne,  we  may  be  sure  that,  while  every 
constitutional  form  was  strictly  observed,2  the  votes  of 
the  Witan  were  guided  in  everything  by  the  will  of  the 
King.  But  when  the  King  had  no  will,  or  a  will  which 
the  Witan  could  not  consent  to,  then  of  course  the 
machine  gave  way,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
confusion  and  every  evil  work.3  Again,  the  King  was  Import- 
not  only  the  first  mover,  he  was  also  the  main  doer,  of  ranVasthe 
everything.  The  Witan  decreed,  but  it  was  the  King Executive- 
who  carried  out  their  decrees.  Weighty  as  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  personal  character  on  the  nature  of  the 
resolutions  to  be  passed,  its  influence  was  weightier  still 
on  the  way  in  which  those  resolutions  were  to  be  carried 
out.  Under  a  good  King  counsel  and  execution  went 
hand  in  hand;  under  a  weak  or  wicked  King  there  was 
no  place  found  for  either.  Sometimes  disgraceful  resolu- 
tions were  passed:  sometimes  wise  and  good  resolutions 
were  never  carried  into  effect.  The  Witan  under  iEthelred 
sometimes  voted  money  to  buy  off  the  Danes;  some- 
times they  voted  armies  to  fight  against  them ;  but,  with 
iEthelred  to  carry  out  the  decrees,  it  mattered  little  what 
the  decrees  were.  Add  to  all  this  the  enormous  influence  Influence 
which  attached  to  the  King  from  his  having  all  the  chief  \^Hiaf^d 

men  of  the  land  bound  to  him  by  the  personal  tie  of0'.*1.11116 

*  r  chief  men. 

1  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  155. 

*  On  Alfred's  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  Witan,  see  the  quotation 
from  his  Laws,  above,  p.  53. 

*  The  reign  of  JEthelred  in  England  reminds  one  of  the  Generalship 
of  Eperatos  in  Achaia  (Polyb.  v.  30 ;  Hist,  of  Fed.  Gov.  i.  550),  but 
happily  an  Achaian  General  could  not  remain  in  office  for  thirty-eight 
years. 
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chap.  in.  Thegnship.  He  was  the  Cyne-hlaford,  at  once  the  King 
of  the  nation  and  the  personal  Lord  of  the  individuals. 
Though  his  grants  of  folkland  and  his  nominations  to  the 
highest  offices  required  the  assent  of  the  Witan,  yet,  in 
these  matters  above  all,  his  initiative  would  be  undoubted ; 
the  Witan  had  only  to  confirm,  and  they  would  seldom  be 
tempted  to  reject,  the  proposals  which  the  King  laid 
before  them.  He  was  not  less  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  the  fountain  of  wealth,  because,  in  the  disposal  of 
both,  he  had  certain  decent  ceremonies  to  go  through. 
General  Add  to  all  this  that,  in  unsettled  times,  there  is  a 
and^nflu^6  special  chance,  both  of  acts  of  actual  oppression  which 
ence  of  the  tne  jjaw  j8  not  st,r0ng  enough  to  redress,  and  of  acts  of 
energy  beyond  the  Law  which  easily  win  popular  con- 
donation in  the  case  of  a  victorious  and  beloved  Monarch. 
Altogether,  narrowly  limited  as  were  the  legal  powers  of 
an  ancient  English  King,  his  will,  or  lack  of  will,  had 
the  main  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and 
his  personal  character  was  of  as  much  moment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  as  the  personal  character  of  an  absolute 
ruler. 


§  4.  The  Imperial  power  of  the  King  and  his  relation  to 
the  Dependent  Kingdoms. 

The  King  and  his  Witan  then,  in  their  joint  action, 

formed  the  supreme  legislature  and  the  supreme  tribunal 

England     of  the  English  Kingdom.    That  Kingdom,  from  ^Ethelstan 

Snwlom16  onwards,  took  in  the  whole  Teutonic  portion  of  Britain, 

but  much    together  with  those  Celtic  lands  to  the  South -West,  which 
local  inde-       &  . 

pendence    had  been  incorporated  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Teutonized. 

by  the  in-   Th*8  whole  region,  at  least  from  the  overthrow  of  the 

corporated  j^  Northumbrian   King  under  Eadred,  formed  strictly 

one  Kingdom;  the  revolt  of  the  Mercians  against  Eadwig 

was  only  a   momentary  interruption  of  its  unity.     The 
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ancient  divisions  were  indeed  by   no   means   forgotten ;  chap.  hi. 
above  all,  the   great  Danish  land  beyond  the  Humber 
still  retained  a  lively  memory  of  its  former  independence. 
Both  Northumberland  and  the  other  incorporated  King- 
doms retained  much  of  the  form  of  distinct  states ;  each 
retained  its  local  Witenagemot,  presided  over  by  its  local 
Ealdorman  or  Earl,1  who  exercised,  by  commission  from 
the  King  and  his  Witan,  full  royal  authority  within  his 
own  province.      But,  as  I  have  already  explained,  vast 
as  were  the  powers  of  an  ancient  Ealdorman,  he  was  still 
only  a  great  magistrate,  not  a  prince,  even  a  dependent 
prince.    The  whole  land  formed  one  Kingdom  under  one 
King,  and  „  the   King  and   his  Witan   possessed   direct 
authority  in  every  corner  of  it.     But  this  Kingdom  of 
the  English  was  not  the  only  title  and  dignity  to  which 
the  house    of  Cerdic  had  attained.    The   King  of   the  Superiority 
English  was  also  Emperor  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain,  of  theWest- 
I  must  now  explain  somewhat  more  at  length  the  nature  ^on 
of  this  British  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  English  all  Britain. 

1  The  older  English  meaning  of  the  word  Eorl  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. The  later  special  sense  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  Ealdorman 
came  in  with  the  Danes,  whose  leaders  had  always  been  called  Jarls.  The 
governor  of  Northumberland,  after  the  incorporation  under  Eadred,  cer- 
tainly bore  the  Danish  title.  Urm,  Andcol,  Uhtred  (the  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  Northumbrian  Earls),  Grim,  and  Scule,  all  seemingly  North- 
humbrian  chiefs,  sign  a  charter  of  Eadred's  in  949  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  292)  with 
the  title  of  Eorl.  The  same  title  is  applied  to  Oslao  both  in  the  Chronicles 
(975,  "Oelac  se  nuera  Eorl")  and  in  the  laws  of  Eadgar  (Thorpe,  i.  278), 
where  the  Earl  Oslac  seems  to  be  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  Ealdor- 
sua  ASlfhere  of  Mercia  and  iEthelwine  of  East-Anglia.  When  the  word 
Eorl  is  found  in  this  sense  in  the  Chronicles  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is 
always  a  sign  of  later  insertion.  (See  Earle,  p.  38.)  Whether  the  title 
was  in  use  throughout  the  Denaiagu  is  less  clear.  Brihtnoth  is  called 
Eorl  in  the  poem  of  Maldon ;  but  this  may  be  a  poetical  use.  On  the 
ether  hand  the  Chronicles  constantly  speak  of  Ealdomen,  even  in  Danish 
districts  like  Lindesey ;  but  this  may  be  an  accommodation  to  Southern 
language.  In  the  purely  Saxon  districts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  title  of  Ealdorman  went  on  uninterruptedly,  till,  under  Cnut,  Eorl 
supplanted  it  everywhere. 
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chap.  in.  Kingdom,  which  was  only  part  of  it.     In  this  inquiry  two 

special  points  call  for  notice.     There  is,  first,  the   fact 

Statement  that  the  English  Kings  did  exercise  a  superiority  of  some 

£io„equefl"kind  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  a  fact  which  has  some- 

S^Vth    ^mes  ^>een  ^Ikd  in  question  by  local  prejudice.     There  is, 

Buperioritj.  secondly,   the   question  as  to   the  exact  nature  of  that 

force  of  the  superiority,  and  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Kings 

^"tri1^1011  °^  *ne  *en*Q  an^  eleventh  centuries  to  assume  distinctively 

Imperial     Imperial  titles.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those 

days  such  titles  were  not  assumed  at  random :   the  idea 

of  the  Roman  Empire  was  still  thoroughly  understood,  and 

indeed  the  Roman  Empire  itself,  both  in  the  East  and  in 

the  West,  was  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  fact  that  the  West- Saxon  or  English  Kings,  from 
Eadward  the  Elder  onwards,  did  exercise  an  external  supre- 
macy over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is  a  fact  too  clear 
to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  looks  the  evidence 
Superiority  on  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.     I  date  this  supremacy, 
land  dates  *n  *ne  case  °f  Scotland,  from  the  reign  of  Eadward  the 
*Tom     ,     Elder,  because  there  is  no  certain  earlier  instance  of  sub- 

Eadward  / 

the  Elder,  mission  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  any  West-Saxon  King. 

J,4"    H     I  pass  by  the  instances  of  Scottish  submission  to  several 

supremacy  of  the  earlier  Northumbrian  Kings,  as  well  as  what  looks 

"  very  like  a  submission  of  both  Scots  and  Northumbrians 

to  the  Roman  Empire  itself  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 

Great.1     These  instances  do  not  prove  the  existence  of 

any  permanent  superiority;  they  are  rather  analogous  to 

the  temporary  and  fluctuating  superiority  of  this  or  that 

Bretwalda  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms.     But,  from 

Submission  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Elder  onwards,  the  case  is  per- 

Ecgberht,   fectly  clear.     The  submission  of  Wales   dates  from  the 

to  Bad        ^me  °^  Ecgberht ;  but  it  evidently  received  a  more  dis- 

ward,         tinct  and  formal  acknowledgement  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 


93a. 


1  See  above,  p.  40. 
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Two  years  before  the  Commendation  of  Scotland,  all  the  chap.  in. 
Kings  and  people  of  Wales  commended  themselves  to  the 
West-Saxon  King;  "  they  sought  him  to  Lord/'1     So,  in  The  Welsh 
the  accounts  of  the  transactions  both  with  Scotland  and  tish  people 
with  Strathclyde,  it  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  that  the  ^STtiidr 
people  of  both  those  countries  had  a  share  in  the  acts  of  princes  in 
their  princes  by  which  Eadward  was  chosen  to  Father  mendaUon. 
and  to  Lord.2     I  conceive  this  to  mean  that  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  princes  acted  in  this  matter  by  the  consent  and 
authority  of  whatever  body  in  their  own  states  answered 
to  the  Witan  in  England.     The  Commendation  in  both 
cases  was  a  solemn  national  act.     For  the  motive  of  the 
act  I  have  already  suggested  a  sufficient  reason  in  fear 
of  Eadward's  power,  combined  with  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  common  action  with  him  against  the  heathen  in- 
vaders who  ravaged  all  parts  of  Britain  alike.     I  use  the  Nature  of 
feudal  word  Commendation,  because  that  word  seems  to  a^^' 
me  better  than  any  other  to  express  the  real  state  of  the 
case.    The  transaction  between  Eadward  and  the  Celtic 
princes   was  simply  an  application,  on  an  international 
scale,  of  the  general  principle  of  the  Comitate*.     That 
relation,  like  all  the  feudal  relations  which  it  helped  totherek- 
form,  may  be  contracted  either  on  the  greatest  or  on  aflfectedby 
the  smallest  scale  possible.     The  land  which  either  w^^J^8 
originally  granted  out  on  a  military  tenure,  or  which  »©•«  of 
its  allodial  owner  finds  it  expedient  to  convert  into  a 
fief  so  held,  may  be  a  Kingdom  or  it  may  be  a  rood 
of  land  maintaining  its  man.     So  the  Lord  whom  a  man 
chooses,  and  the  man  who  chooses  the  Lord,  may  be  of 

1  Ghron.  922.  "And  J>a  oyningas  on  Nor>  Wealum,  Howel  and  Cledanc 
and  Ieo|>wel,  and  call  Norfy  WeaJUeyn  hine  aohton  him  to  hlaforde."  North 
Wales,  it  most  be  remembered,  does  not  mean  Caernarvon  as  opposed  to 
Glamorgan,  bat  Wales  as  opposed  to  Cornwall. 

*  Chron.  9*4-  "And  hine  gects  \>a  to  fader  and  to  hla/orde  Sootta 
cyning  and  eall  Seotta  food  ....  and  eao  Strecled  Weala  cyning  and  ealU 
Strctcltd  WealaB." 
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chap.  in.  any  possible  rank,  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  with 
their  vassal  Kings  down  to  the  smallest  Thegn  and  his 
neighbouring  Ceorl.1    The  relation  is  exactly  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  and   power  of  the  parties 
between  whom  it  is  contracted.     In  every  case  alike, 
faithful   service  is  owing  on   the  one  side  and  faithful 
protection  on  the  other.     Equally  in  the  greatest  case 
and  in  the  smallest,  the  relation  may  imply  a  strictly 
feudal  tenure  of  land  or  it  may  not.    Now,  in  recording 
these  cases  of  Welsh  and  Scottish  submission,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Chronicles,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  make 
use  of  the  familiar  legal  phrases  which  express  the  re- 
lation of  Commendation  on  the  smaller  scale.     A  man 
"chose  his  Lord;"  he  sought  some  one  more  powerful 
Process  of  than  himself,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of 
dAticmTn  a  Comitaius ;  as  feudal   ideas   strengthened,  he  commonly 
small  scale,  surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the  Lord  so  chosen,  and 
received   it  back  again  from   him  on  a  feudal  tenure. 
This  waB    the   process  of  Commendation,  a   process  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  case  of  private  men  choosing 
their  Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentlemen 
Instances    or  Kings.    And  the  process  was  equally  familiar  among 
mendation  sovereign  princes  themselves.     Almost  ail  the  Northern 
j^01j?.       and  Eastern  vassals  of  the  Western  Empire,  some  of  them 
Princes,      of  kingly  rank,2  became  vassals  by  Commendation.     The 
Commendation  was  doubtless  in  many  cases  far  from  vo- 
luntary, but  the  legal  form  was  always  the  same.     The 
lands  of  these  princes  were  not  original  grants  from  the 

1  I  am  not  clear  that  even  a  Ceorl  might  not  himself  be  a  fflaford  to  a 
poorer  Ceorl.  A  Ceorl  might  have  his  own  Loaf-eaten  (Hl&f-ata*.  Laws 
of  uEthelberht,  35),  which  looks  very  like  a  form  of  the  Cvmitatw, 

1  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  princes  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia  stand  out  conspicuous.  All  these  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  vassals  of  the  Empire,  though  all,  except  Bohemia,  re- 
covered their  independence.  The  Kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  received 
the  royal  title  on  an  Imperial  grant. 
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Emperors ;  bat  their  owners  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  chap.  in. 
terms  with  their  Imperial  neighbour,  and  to  place  them- 
selves and  their  lands  in  the  same  position  as  if  their 
lands  had  been  real  Imperial  grants.     We  might  go  on  to  Commen- 
say  that  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Southern  Italy  com-  the  Nor- 
mended  themselves  to  the  Pope  whom  they  took  prisoner,  JI?tha 
and  that  the  Sicilian  Kingdoms,  on  the  strength  of  that  Ninth. 
commendation,  remained  for  seven  hundred  years  in  the 
position  of  fiefs  of  the   Holy   See.      The   Kingdom  of  Common- 
England  was,  certainly  once,  possibly  twice,  commended  England  to 
to  a  foreign  potentate.     John,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ^jyjf. 
commended  his  Kingdom  to  the  Pope;  and  it  is  by  no  ["13.] 
means   clear  that   his  brother  Richard    had    not  before  perhaps  to 
that  commended  it  to  the  Emperor.1    There  was  nothing  pero  Dy 
unusual  or  degrading  in  the  relation;  if  Scotland,  Wales,  j,1^*"*" 
Strathclyde,  commended  themselves  to  the  West-Saxon 
King,  they  only  put  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  powerful  neighbour  in  which  every  continental  prince 
stood  in  theory,  and  most  of  them  in  actual  fact,  to  the 
Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World.     Not  to  speak  of  a  crowd  Homage  of 
of  smaller  instances,  Odo,  King  of  the  West-Pranks,  com-  ^est-  * 
mended  himself  to  Arnulf  of  Germany,  just  as  Howel  ^"^to 
and  Constantino  commended  themselves  to  Eadward  of  888. 
Wessex.     And  this  commendation  was  made  before  Ar- 
nulf became   Emperor  and   Lord   of  the  World,  while 
he  was  still  the  simple  King  of  the  Eastern  Franks.8 
The  Commendation  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde   was,    in    form    at    least,    a    perfectly    voluntary 
act,   done   with    the    full    consent    of   the    nations    in- 

1  Richard  did  homage  to  Henry  the  Sixth  for  wme  Kingdom,  and  was 
accordingly  enrolled  among  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  homage  was  done  for  the  Kingdom  of  England  or  for  an 
imaginary  Kingdom  of  Provence. 

*  Widukind,  i  29,  who  however  calls  him  Imperator  prospectively.  The 
date  is  fixed  by  the  Annales  Vedastini  (Pert*,  i.  5*5,  ti.  20$) t  though  they 
give  a  different  colouring  to  the  transaction. 

K  % 
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chap.  m.  terested.     The  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  with  the  Welsh  of  Wales  proper  no  permanent 
Relation*    relations  of  any  kind  could  be  kept  up.     But  between 
England     the  English  over-lord  and  his  Scottish  vassal  the  mutual 
and  Scot-    QotnpBct  was  perhaps  as  well  kept  as  it  ever  was  in  such 
friendly  as  cases.     It  was   occasionally  broken   and  occasionally  re- 
in suoh       newed;  but  this  was  no  more  than  happened  always  and 
ca8e8#         everywhere  in  those  turbulent  times.    The  relations  be- 
tween the  English  Basileus  and  the  King  of  Scots  may 
on  the  whole  be  called  friendly ;  they  were  at  least  much 
more  friendly  than  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  King  of  the  West-Franks  and  his  dangerous  vassal 
The  claims  at  Rouen.    The  original  Commendation  to  the  Eadward 
Planta-       °f  the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  acts  of 
genet  m      submission  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  time. 

1191  rest     ^  r  ' 

on  the        ig  the  true  justification  for  the  acts  of  his  glorious  name- 
dation  to     sake  in  the  thirteenth  century.1    The  only  difference  was 
Se  Elder    ^a^  during  that  time,  feudal   notions  had  greatly  de- 
fa  9*4-       veloped  on  both   sides ;  the  original   Commendation   of 
the  Scottish  King  and  people  to  a  Lord,  had  changed, 
in  the  ideas  of  both  sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the 
Change  of  land  of  the   Scottish  Kingdom.     But  this  change  was 
the*mean-   simply  the  universal   change  which   had   come   over  all 
while.         guch  relations  everywhere.      That  this   point,   the  only 
point  which  could   with   any  justice   have    been    raised 
against  Edward  Plantagenet  on  the  Scottish  side,  never 
was  brought  forward  shows  how  completely  the  ancient 
notion  of  Commendation  had  gone  out  of  mind.2     But 
the  principal  point  at  issue,  the  right  of  the  over-lord  to 

1  See  Edward's  own  statement,  tracing  his  right  up  to  the  Commenda- 
tion, in  Trivet  (p.  381,  Hog)  and  Hemingford  (ii.  196).  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
nonsense  about  Brutus  has  found  its  way  into  some  copies  of  these  documents. 

*  A  Highlander,  with  his  notions  (though  grounded  on  a  somewhat 
different  principle)  of  personal  fidelity  to  a  chief,  might  perhaps  have  under- 
stood it ;  but  the  true  Scots  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
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decide  between  two  claimants   of  the  vassal   Kingdom,  chap.  ra. 
rested  on  excellent  precedents  in  the  reigns  of  Eadward 
the   Confessor  and  of  William   Rufus.      Altogether  the 
vassalage — to  use  the  most  convenient  word— of  Soot-  9*4-13*8. 
land  from  the  Commendation  to  Eadward  to  the  treaty 
of  Northampton  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  in 
history.     But  it  is  here  needful  to  point  out  two  other  Threefold 
distinct  events  which  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  the  King 
Commendation  of  Scotland,  a  confusion  through  which  the  jj,3^.*0 
real  state  of  the  case  has  often  been  misunderstood.     In  Hah  Crown. 
the  eleventh  century  at  least,  if  not  in  the  tenth,  the  King 
of  Scots  stood  to  his  English  over-lord  in  a  threefold 
relation,  grounded  on  three  distinct  acts  which  are  popu- 
larly confounded.     In  this  matter,  aB  in  so  many  others, 
prevalent   ignorance  is   strengthened    by  inattention   to 
historical    geography.      As  it  is  hard    to  make    people 
understand  that  there  has  not  always  been  a  Kingdom 
of  France  including  Marseilles  and  Strassburg,  perhaps 
even  including  Nizza  and  Chambery,   so  it  is  hard  to 
make  people  understand  that  there  have  not  always  been 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  Tweed  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between  them.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  tenth  century,  no 
such  boundaries  existed,  and  that  the  names  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  geographical  terms,  were  hardly  known. 
At  the  time  of  the  Commendation  the  country  which  is  Geography 
now    called    Scotland    was   divided   among   three    quite  i^d, 
distinct  sovereignties.     North  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde ^d^^nd 
reigned  the  King  of  Scots,  an  independent  Celtic  prince,  Lothian  in 
reigning  over  a  Celtic  people,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  century, 
exact  relation  between  which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  my  present  purpose.      South  of 
the  two  great  firths,  the  Scottish  name   and  dominion 
was  unknown.     The  south-west  part  of  modern   Scot- 
land formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Strathclyde 
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chap.  m.  Welsh,  which,  up  to  924,  was,  like  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Relations  Scots,  an  independent  Celtic  principality.  The  south- 
three  to  eastern  part  of  modern  Scotland,  Lothian  in  the  wide 
other^and  sense  °^  *ke  wor(l>  was  purely  English  or  Danish,  as  in 
to  the  Eng-  language  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  part  of  the 
'  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  it  had  its  share  in 
all  the  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.  In  the  year  924 
Lothian  was  ruled  by  the  Danish  Kings  of  Northumberland, 
subject  only  to  that  precarious  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Wessex  which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht  and 
iElfred.  In  the  year  924,  when  the  three  Kingdoms, 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Northumberland,  all  com- 
mended themselves  to  Eadward,  the  relation  was  some- 
thing new  on  the  part  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde  ; 
but  on  the  part  of.  Lothian,  as  an  integral  part  of 
Northumberland,  it  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  relation 
which  had  been  formerly  entered  into  with  Ecgberht 
and  Alfred.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  vassalage 
of  Scotland  proper,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  mixed  up  with  questions  about  Cumberland 
and  Lothian.  But  though  these  two  countries  soon  after- 
wards came  to  have  a  close  relation  with  Scotland,  they 
stood,  at  the  time  of  the  Commendation  of  924,  in  no  rela- 
tion at  all  to  Scotland  except  that  of  simple,  most  likely 
not  very  friendly,  neighbourhood.  The  transactions  which 
brought  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  into  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English  Crown  were 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.     They  were  as  follows : — 

First,  The  Commendation  of  the  King  and  people  of 
the  Scots  to  Eadward  in  924. 

Secondly,  The  Grant  of  Cumberland  by  Eadmund  to 
Malcolm  in  945. 

Thirdly,  The  Grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kings, 
either  by  Eadgar  or  by  Cnut. 

These  three  events  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  rek- 
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tions  created  by  them  are  perfectly  distinct ;  only,  as  always  chap.  m. 
happens  when  several  relations  and  tenures  co-exist,  the  three  Popular 
gradually  got  confounded  together,  both  in  idea  and  inSae  n^0*' 
fret.    Both  in  popular  conception  and  in  the  hands  of*1"*^*116 
partizan  Scottish  writers,  the  second  of  these  three  events  Cumber- 
is  made  to  obscure  the  other  two.     The  grant  by  an  Eng- 
lish King  to  a  Scottish  King  of  a  country  described  as 
Cumberland  is  something  too  clear  to  be  denied;   that 
the  Scottish  princes  held  their  Cumbrian  dominions  as  a 
fief  of  the  English  Crown,  and  did  homage  for  them  to 
the  English  King,  no  Scottish  writer  has  ever  ventured 
to  call  in  doubt.1     In  truth  there  seems  never  to  have 
been  any  wish  to  call  this  fact  in  doubt,  because  the  Cum- 
brian homage,  put  forth  sometimes  even  in  an  exaggerated 
shape,  has  formed  a  convenient  means  of  escape  from  the 
fret  of  the  homage  for  Scotland  proper  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  purely  English  character  of  Lothian.   And  the  confusion 
of  geographical  terms  comes  conveniently  in.     In  modern 
language  Cumberland  means  a  single  shire,  which  for  ages 
has  been    undoubtedly  English.      In   modern   language 
Lothian  means  three  shires,  which  for  ages  have  been 

1  On  the  whole  history  of  Strathclyde  and  the  Cumbrian  cession  see 
Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  L  440  et  seqq. 

The  fact  of  the  grant  is  admitted  even  in  the  book  called  "  Extracts  ex 
Cronicis  Seocie,"  pp.  49,  50,  though  the  compiler  vigorously  asserts  a  former 
Scottish  possession  lost  by  the  Scottish  defeat  at  Brunanburh.  Of  King 
Gregory  (875-892)  we  read  (p.  46),  "  Hie  etiam  strenue  totam  subjngavit 
Hiberniam  et  pane  totam  Angliam."  Of  Constantino  (p.  47),  "  Hie  rex 
zl  annis  regnavit,  et  quamvis  contra  eum  bellabant  reges  Anglorum, 
Ead«fou*  [sic]  et  filius  suns  nothus  Adelstanus  successive  regnantes,  et 
contra  Seotos  cum  Danis  pactum  et  pacem  inierunt,  qui  post  iv  annos 
rompitar  et  Angli  a  Sootis  veniam  precantes,  iterum  Sootos  sibi  recon- 
cwftrunt.  Quo  toto  tempore  Bex  Constantinus  Cumbriam  et  oeteras  terras 
in  Angfia  possedit,  et  regni  sui  anno  xvi  dedit  Eugenio  filio  Dovenaldi 
sperato  successori  dimidium  regni  Cumbri  hereditani  possidendam." 

He  cannot  escape  all  mention  of  Brunanburh; — "Infaustus  ilk  dies 
Sootis,  nam  qussque  dominia  temporibus  Gregorii  et  hactenus  oonquesta, 
necnon  liv  annis  possessa,  quidam  soribunt  Constantinum  Begem  hoc 
beOo  perdidisse." 
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chap,  m.  undoubtedly  Scottish.  People  are  thus  led  to  believe  that 
Lothian  was,  from  all  time,  an  integral  part  of  Scotland, 
and  also  that  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  King  was  done  only  for  the  county  of  Cumberland 
as  an  integral  part  of  England.  But,  in  the  language 
of  the  year  945,  Lothian  was  still  an  integral  portion  of 
England ;  Cumberland  meant  a  country,  part  of  which  is 
now  English  and  part  Scottish,  but  which  up  to  that  time 
was  neither  English  nor  Scottish,  but  the  seat  of  a  dis- 
tinct Welsh  principality.  By  Cumberland  in  short  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  modern  English  county  so  called, 
but  all  Northern  Strathclyde ;  that  is,  modern  Cumberland 
together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  modern  Scotland. 
Between  the  two  dates  of  924  and  945,  members  of  the 
Scottish  royal  family  had  begun  to  reign  in  Strathclyde 
or  Cumberland;  but  the  Kingdom  was  still  quite  distinct 
Circum-  from  Scotland.  In  945  the  reigning  King  Donald  re- 
the  grant  volted  against  his  over-lord  Eadmund;  he  was  overthrown 
{•So?**"  an^  k*8  Kiagd0111  ravaged  -,1  it  was  then  granted  on  tenure 

Strath-       of  military  service2  to   his  kinsman   Malcolm   King  of 
djde. 

1  The  Chronicles  (945)  merely  mention  the  harrying  of  Cumberland 
and  the  grant  to  Malcolm.  Fordnn  (ir.  34)  mentions  the  grant  and  the 
homage  in  the  most  explicit  language,  bnt  he  does  not  fully  explain  the 
immediately  preceding  circumstances  (cf.  cap.  ai).  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
talks  vaguely  about  the  perfidy  of  the  Cumbrians.  Roger  of  Wendover 
adds  that  Llwelyn  of  Dyfed  aided  (as  indeed  he  was  bound  to  do)  Ead- 
mund in  the  Cumbrian  war,  and  tells  us  that  the  two  sons  of  Donald  (or 
Dummail)  were  blinded  by  Eadmund.  The  important  point  is  the  grant,  on 
whioh  all  agree. 

*  Chron.  945.  "  Hit  let  eall  to  Malculme  Sootta  cinge,  on  hast 
gertfd  fret  he  were  his  midwyrhta  »gj>er  ge  on  ssi  ge  on  lande."  Fordun 
is  the  most  explicit  of  all,  though  he  uses  more  distinctly  feudal  language. 
"  Provinciam,  quae  vocatur  Cumbreland,  Regi  Scotorum  Malcolmo,  Rex  sub 
fidelitate  jurisjurandi  commendavit,  haeo  ille.  Postmodum  vero  statim 
inter  eos  concordatum  est,  et  amborum  consilio  decretum,  ut  in  futurum, 
pro  bono  continuandn  pacis  utriusque  regni,  Malcolmi  Regis  proximus 
heres  Indulfus,  caeterorumque  Regum  Scotorum  hseredes,  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerunt,  Edmundo  Regi,  suisque  successoribus  Anglis  Regibus  homagium 
pro  Cumbria  faoerent,  et  fidelitates  Sacramentum."    He  goes  on  to  say  that 
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Scots.     Malcolm  could  hardly  have  earned  this  favour  chap.  in. 
except  by  sharing  in  the  war  against  his  kinsman,  which 
indeed  his  actual  relation  to  the  English  Crown  bound 
him  to  do.     Anyhow  he  thus  came  into  possession  of 
the  land  between  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
a  country  now  partly  English  and  partly  Scottish,  hold- 
ing it  by  direct  grant  from  the  English  Crown.     For  a 
long  time,  as   I  have  before  said,  the  fief  was  granted 
out  again  by  the  Scottish  Kings  as  an  apanage  for  their 
own  heirs-apparent.     The  southern  part  of  this  territory 
was  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
history,  annexed  to  England;  the  northern  part  was  re-Thepor- 
tained  by  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  was  gradually,  though uJHedby 
very  gradually,  incorporated  with   their  own  Kingdom.  ?^lan 
The  distinction  between  the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  merged  in 
quite  forgotten  in  the  thirteenth   century;   neither  side ti«h King- 
drew  any  distinction  between  the  tenure  of  Fife  and  the  dom' 
tenure  of  Galloway;   the  claims  of  the  English  Crown 
were  asserted,  admitted,  or  denied,  equally  with  regard 
to  both.     Yet  the  relations  between  England  and  Scot-  Original 
land    proper,   and    the   relations  between    England   and  between011 
Strathclyde  or  Cumberland,  though  much  the  same  in  their  *j*e  P°"" 
nature,  were  wholly  different  in  their  origin.     The  relation  Strath- 
in  which  Scotland  stood  to  England  was  one  of  Com-  Cumber- 
mendation;  the   relation  in  which  Cumberland  stood  to|?nd'  ai?d 
England  was  one  of  original  grant.     This  last  fact  marks  tion  of 
a  distinct  advance  in  feudal  ideas.     Cumberland  was,  from  proper. 
the  beginning,  a  real  territorial  fief.     Eadward  did  not 
grant  Scotland  to  Constantine,  because  Scotland  had  never 
been  his;  but  Constantine  and  his  people,  by  their  own 
act,  put  themselves   in  the  same  position   as  if  it  had 
been  so  granted.     But  Eadmund  really  did  grant  Cum- 

• 
neither  King  was  ever  to  take  the  Cumbrians,  "barbaram  aquilonis  et 

perfidam  gentem,"  into  their  direct  favour  or  homage,  a  promise  after- 
wards broken  on  both  sides. 
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chap.  in.  berland  to  Malcolm ;   he  granted  him  a  territory  which 
he  had  himself  conquered,  and  which  he  might  have  kept 
in  his  own  hands.     Cumberland,  in  short — including,  as 
must  not  be  forgotten,  the  south-western  shires  of  modern 
Scotland — was  held  by  the  Scottish  King  or  his  son  as 
a  feudal  benefice  in  the  strictest  sense. 
Grant  of         Cumberland  then  was  truly  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  not  a  fief  held  within  the  Kingdom  of 
England.     This  last  position,  popularly  thought  to  be  the 
position  of  Cumberland,  was  really  the  position  of  Lothian. 
The  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not  perfectly  clear.1  But, 
whatever  was  the  date,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grant  there 
Lothian      can  be  no  doubt  at  all.    Lothian,  an  integral  part  of  Eng- 
partof^     lan<l>  could  be  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of  England 
England,     could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  held  as  part  of  England,  its 
ruler  being  in  the  position  of  an  English  Earl.    If  the  grant 
was  really  made  by  Eadgar,  this  is  still  more  likely  to 
be  the  case,  on  account  of  the  unusual  friendliness  of  the 
relations  between  Eadgar  and  Kenneth.     Eadgar  might 
well  grant,  and  Kenneth  might  well  accept,  a  purely 
English  government,  held  by  a  tenure  which  would  bind 
him  still  more  closely  to  his  English  over-lord  than  either 
his  commendatory  relation  for  Scotland  or  his  feudal  rela- 
Lothian      tion  for  Strathclyde.     In  such  a  grant,  no  doubt,  the  seeds 
separated    °^  separation  were  sown.     A  part  of  the  Kingdom  which 
fr°m  E^-  was  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  on  whatever  terms 
ergedin  of  dependence,  could  not  long  remain  in  the  position 
so  an  .    ^  a  province  governed  by  an  ordinary  Earl.    The  King 
of  Scots,  though  holding  all  his   dominions  by  various 
kinds  of  dependent  tenure,  could  not  be  dealt  with  in 
any  portion  of  them  like  a  simple  Earl  of  the  Northum- 

1  The  evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  I  reserve  its  consideration  for  an 
Appendix.    See  Appendix  B. 

*  For  the  history  of  Lothian,  see  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth, 
i.  475,  et  seqq. 
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brians.  That  the  possession  of  Lothian  would  be,  under  cbap.  m. 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  hereditary,  must  have  been 
looked  for  from  the  beginning.  This  alone  would  dis- 
tinguish Lothian  from  all  other  Earldoms.  Though  it 
was  very  common  to  appoint  the  son  of  a  deceased 
Ealdorman  to  his  father's  dignity,  still  he  had  not  so 
much  as  a  preferential  claim ;  the  office  was  held  al- 
together at  the  pleasure  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.  But 
when  a  province  was  once  granted  to  a  foreign  prince, 
even  though  that  prince  remained  a  feudatory  of  the 
English  Crown,  this  sort  of  control  was  parted  with  for 
ever,  or  could  be  recovered  only  at  the  cost  of  war.  It 
was  unavoidable  that  Lothian  should  become  an  hereditary 
dominion  of  the  Scottish  Kings ;  it  was  almost  unavoid-  Distinction 
able  that  it  should  gradually  lose  its  distinct  character  Scotland, 
and  the  remembrance  of  its  distinct  tenure,  and  should  ^t^k"  d 
be  gradually  merged  in  the  mass  of  their  other  dominions.  Lothian 
By  the  time  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  thirteenth  forgotten, 
century  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  on 
both  sides,  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Strathclyde. 
The  claims  of  the  English  King  were  alike  over  the  whole 
country,  over  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian ;  they  were 
put  forward  as  a  whole  and  they  were  accepted  or  rejected 
as  a  whole.  Yet,  when  we  weigh  the  claims  of  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet  by  the  letter  of  the  compacts  of  the  tenth  century, 
if  we  pronounce  them  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark  in  the 
case  of  Scotland  proper,  we  must  equally  pronounce  them 
to  fall  a  little  under  the  mark  in  the  case  of  Lothian.  The 
fact  is  that  the  progress  of  feudal  ideas  had  obliterated 
the  distinction,  and  had  brought  both  tenures  to  the 
same  level.  The  alternative  by  that  time  had  come  to 
be  whether  Scotland,  aB  a  whole,  that  is,  Scotland  proper, 
Scottish  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  should  be  a  fief  of 
England  or  an  independent  Kingdom.  That  Scotland, 
Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  were,  historically,  all  dependencies 
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chap.  ni.  of  England,  but  held  in  three  different  degrees  of  depend- 
ence, had  passed  out  of  mind  on  both  sides. 
Later  his-       It  was  then  to  be  expected  that  Lothian,  when  once 

toryof  .  r 

Lothian,  granted  to  the  King  of  Scots,  should  gradually  be  merged 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  peculiar  and  sin- 
gular destiny  of  this  country  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for.  Neither  Eadgar  nor  Kenneth  could  dream 
Lothian  be- that  this  purely  English  or  Danish  province  would  be- 
hiatorical  come  the  historical  Scotland.  The  different  tenures  of 
Sootland.  Scotland  and  Lothian  got  confounded  ;  the  Kings  of 
Scots,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  became 
English  in  manners  and  language ;  they  were  not  without 
some  pretensions  and  some  hopes  of  winning  the  Crown 
of  England  for  themselves;  they  learned  to  attach  more 
and  more  value  to  the  English  part  of  their  dominions, 
and  they  laboured  to  spread  its  language  and  manners  over 
their  original  Celtic  territory.  They  retained  their  ancient 
title  of  Kings  of  Scots,  but  they  became  in  truth  Kings  of 
English  Lothian  and  of  Anglicized  Fife.  A  state  was 
thus  formed,  politically  distinct  from  England,  and  which 
political  circumstances  gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England;  a  state  which  indeed  retained  a  dark  and 
mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which,  as  it  appears 
in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
more  truly  English  indeed,  in  many  respects,  than  Eng- 
land itself  remained  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  people  took  the  name  of  their 
sovereign;  the  English  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots 
learned  to  call  themselves  Scots  and  their  country  Scot- 
land. Meanwhile  the  true  Scots  to  the  north  of  them, 
the  original  subjects  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  forsaken  as 
it  were  by  their  natural  princes,  became  the  standing 
difficulty  of  their  government.  The  true  Scots  are  known 
in  history  only  as  a  mass  of  turbulent  tribes,  alien  in 
customs,  language,  and  feeling  from  those  who  had  as- 
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sumed  their  name — tribes  which  the  Kingsof  ^Dunfermline  ohap.  hi. 
and  Edinburgh  had  much  ado  to  keep  in  even  nominal 
subjection.     The  history  of  Scotland  is  in  many  respects  Analogy 
strikingly  analogous  to  the  history  of  Switzerland.     I  pass  the^hlstory 
by  the  singular  likeness  in  the  national  character  of  the  ^f °*flftnd 
two  peoples,  a  likeness  to  be  traced  alike  in  the  virtues  Switser- 
and  in  the  defects  of  each.     I  speak  only  of  the  outward 
facts  of  their  history.     In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  portions 
of  the  German,  Burgundian,  and   Italian  nations   were, 
through  a  variety  of  political  causes,  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  their  respective  countrymen,  and  became 
united  by  a  close  political  tie  to  one  another.     They  thus  Their  posi- 
formed  an  artificial  nation,1  a  political  and  historical  nation,  a^fi^a 
but  not  a  nation  of  common  blood  and  speech.    In  the  case  nations- 
of  Scotland,  portions  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish3 
nations  were  in  like  manner  detached  from  the  main  body 
of  their  own  people ;  they  became  in  the  same  way  politically 
connected,  and  formed  in  the  same  way  an  artificial  nation. 
In  both  cases  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  men  claim 
as  their  forefathers  those  who  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  their  real  forefathers.     But  in  both  cases  it  is  more 
important  to  mark,  what  the  history  both  of  Switzerland 
and  of   Scotland   abundantly    proves,   that   an    artificial 
nation  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  as  true  and  honourable 
national  feeling  as  any  nation  of  the  most  unmixed  blood 
and  language.     The  history  both  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Scotland  presents  so  many  materials  for  honest  pride  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  exaggerations  and  perversions  of  history 
should  have  ever  been  allowed  to  step  in  in  either  case. 
And,  to  cite  one  point  more  of  likeness,  each  people  has 
drawn  its  national  name  from  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
territory    and    population.      Switzerland,   German,    Bur- 

1  See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  120. 

*  Again  I  keep  clear  of  all  mazes  about  Picts  and  Soots.  My  division 
is  true  upon  any  theory,  except  the  wild  one  of  Pinkerton.  The  Picts 
were  either  Irish  or  Welsh — in  the  wide  sense  of  those  two  words. 
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ohap.  m.  gundian,  and  Italian,  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
the  single  small  Canton  of  Schwyz.  Scotland,  English, 
Welsh,  and  Gaelic,  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
the  original  small  colony  of  Irish  Scots  who  settled  on 
the  coast  of  Argyllshire. 

Cue  of  I  have  dwelt  on  the  Scottish  question  at  length,  both 


logout  to*  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  the  rela- 

Scrtland.    **ons  between  ^e  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  will 

be    constantly  demanding  notice  in  the   course  of  our 

history.    The  case  with  regard  to  Wales  is  the  case  of 

Scotland  over  again.     The  homage  of  the  Welsh  Kings 

was  always  due,  and  was  constantly  exacted,  from  the 

days    of   Ecgberht   and   Eadward   onwards.     The    only 

1983.     difference  was  in  the  final  result.     Wales  was  incorporated 

with  the  English  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 

1328.     century;   Scotland  obtained  perfect  independence  in  the 

fourteenth.    The  life  of  one  man  made  all  the  difference. 

The  Great  Edward  lived  thoroughly  to  secure  his  Welsh 

conquest;  before  he  had  thoroughly  secured  his  Scottish 

conquest,  his  mission  had  passed  to  a  son  who  could  not 

keep  his  crown  on  his  head  at  home. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
what  the  relations  between  a  dependent  Kingdom  and  its 
superior  Lord  really  were.  The  King  of  the  English  did 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  Commendation,  claim  any  jurisdiction 
within  the  dominions  of  his  vassals.1     The  individual  in- 

1  The  final  quarrel  between  Edward  the  First  and  John  of  Balliol  arose  on 
a  question  which  looks  very  like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England 
to  jurisdiction  in  internal  Scottish  affairs.  That  is  to  say,  Edward  the  First, 
as  feudal  superior,  received  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  exactly  as  the  King  of  the  French,  Edward's  own  feudal  superior 
for  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  received  appeals  from  Edward's  Courts  in  that 
Duchy.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  such  right  was  contemplated  in 
the  original  Commendation ;  it  is  a  notion  essentially  belonging  to  a  later 
time.  But  it  was  no  arbitrary  invention  of  Edward's ;  he  did  but  receive 
the  appeals  whioh  Scottish  suitors  brought  before  him  of  their  own  accord. 
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habitant  of  Scotland  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  suzerain  chap.  m. 
King.1     The  relation  was  a  purely  international  one.     The  The  rela- 
King  and  people   of  the   Scots  chose  the  King  of  the  tween  Boot- 
English  as  their  Father  and  Lord ;  it  became  his  dutj  to  j^m^JJ 
protect  them  against  their  enemies,  and  it  became  their  intema- 
duty  to  serve  him  against  his  enemies.     But  with  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  he  had  no 
concern,  nor  did  this  or  that  individual  Scot  become  his 
"  man"  or  his  subject.     Such  was  the  relation ;  as  we  go  The  rela- 
on,  we  shall  see  its  engagements  broken  on  both  sides,  ^ten  on 
We  shall  find  the  Scottish  vassal  more  than  once  breaking  ^^  side8- 
through  his  obligation  of  fidelity,  and  we  shall,  once  at     iooo. 
least,  find  the  English  over-lord  of  Strathclyde  breaking 
through  his  obligation  of  protection,  setting  up  an  un- 
just claim  to  a  tribute  which  was  not  imposed  by  the 
original  grant,   and  cruelly  devastating  the  country  in 
revenge  for  a  perfectly  justifiable  refusal  of  his  demands.2 
But  such  breaches  of  duty  on  both  sides  are  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland;  they  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  history  of  any  two  countries  between  which 
such  relations  existed.     The  truth  is  that  the  feudal  or  Delicate 
commendatory  relation  is  a  very  delicate   one,   offering  ^rel* 
constant  temptations  to  a  breach  of  its  duties  on  bothtion- 

The  truth  is  that,  when  the  commendatory  relation  had,  in  the  ideas  of 
both  sides,  changed  into  a  strictly  feudal  one,  the  right  of  appeal  would 
seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one  would  stop  to  ask  whether 
it  was  really  implied  in  the  ancient  Commendation. 

1  Hie  mot  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  King,  chose  Eadward  as  their 
Lord  does  not  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  he  became  Lord  to  each  particular 
man.  In  cases  where  the  relation  was  much  closer  than  between  Scotland 
and  England,  the  arri&re  vassal  was  not  the  man  of  the  over-lord.  Thus 
John  of  Joinville,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  the  French,  because  he  was  not  his  man.  When 
Henry  the  Second  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  vassals  of  William 
the  Lion,  the  claim  was  a  novelty,  and  it  was  given  up  by  Richard  the 
First,  a  renunciation  which  has  been  perverted  into  a  renunciation  of 
all  superiority  over  Scotland. 

*  I  refer  to  the  transactions  between  JSthelred  and  Malcolm  of  Cumber- 
land, which  I  shall  speak  of  in  my  fifth  Chapter. 
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chap.  in.  sides,  temptations  which,  in  a  rude  age,  must  often  have 
Analogy     been  irresistible.     The  relation  is  not  identical  with  the 
nialreia-    modern  relation   between   the   Mother   Country  and  its 
tlon8,         colonies  and  dependencies,  but  there  are  many  points  of 
analogy  between  the  two.     And  we  all  know  well  how 
very  delicate  the  relation  always  is  between  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  colony.     But  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  English  over-lord  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde, 
and  Wales  claimed  no  sovereignty  within  those  countries, 
but   only  a  superiority  over   them.      He    claimed    such 
a  superiority  as  the   King  of  the   French  exercised,  or 
claimed  to  exercise,  over  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     The 
relation  was  less  close  than  the  relation  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  German  Princes,  as  no  common  Diet  looked 
Attend-      after  the  common  interests  of  all.     That  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh  and  Welsh  princes  had  the  right,   which   they  most  likely 
p2n*Wl-     deemed  a  burthen,  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Eng- 
theWite-   lish  Witan  is  certain;  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Scottish  and  Cumbrian  princes  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare.1    And  at  any  rate  they  must  have  come 
only  in  their  personal  capacity,  to  transact  any  business 
which  they  might  have  with  their  over-lord  and  his  coun- 

1  The  attendance  of  the  Welsh  Kings  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  uSSthelstan.  They  often  sign  Charters  with  the  titles  of  Sub- 
regulus  or  wndcr-Cyning.  See  the  signatures,  ranging  from  930  to  956 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  170,  173,  193,  196,  303,  292,  304,  326,  412,  v.  199,  206, 
215)  of  the  Subregtdi  Howel,  Morcant,  Owen,  Juthwal,  Tudor,  Syferth, 
Jacob,  Jukil,  and  Wurgeat.  The  Cumbrian  signatures  are  rarer,  but  we 
have  those  of  Eugenius  in  931  (v.  199),  and  Malcolm  in  966  and  970 
(ii.  413,  Hi.  59).  The  signature  of  Kenneth  of  Scotland  is  attached  to 
three  Charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  413,  iii  67.  Palgrave  ccli.,  cclii.),  but  the 
authenticity  of  all  three  has  been  suspected.  His  presence  however  at  the 
great  ceremony  at  Chester  shows  that  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Scots 
in  the  Witenagemtft  was  a  thing  that  might  be  looked  for.  The  treaty  be- 
tween Richard  the  First  and  William  the  Lion,  by  which  the  novel  claims  of 
Henry  the  Second  were  given  up,  contains  elaborate  rules  for  the  reception 
of  the  King  of  Scots  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Court  as  due  of  ancient  custom. 
(Palgrave,  ocexxxix.) 
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sellors.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  English  Qem6t  was  chap.  m. 
ever  attended  by  any  Scottish  or  Welsh  Witan  beyond  the 
immediate  suite  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  Kings.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  English  Oem6t  assumed  to  make 
laws  for  Wales  or  Scotland.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that 
the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Princes,  though  they  sign  the  acts 
of  the  Gemots  at  which  they  were  present,  took  any  active 
share  or  interest  in  purely  English  affairs. 

The  King  of  the  English  was  thus  suzerain  lord  or 
external  superior  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
In  that  character,  from  the  days  of  iEthelstan  onwards,  Statement 
our    Kings    assumed    titles    beyond    those    of   ordinary  M  to  the 
royalty,  titles  which,  in  strictness,  belonged  only  to  theJjJjP6"*1 
successors  of  Charles  and  of  Constantine.    They  appear 
in  their  public  acts  as  Basileus,  Casar,  Imperator,  Impe- 
raior  Augustus.1    Several  questions   at  once  arise.    Are  ist.  Are 

thev  to  bo 

these  titles  mere  outpourings  of  vanity,  mere  pieces  of  taken  as 
inflated  rhetoric,  mere  specimens  of  the  turgid  style  of  JJJS^ 
the  tenth  century  ?    Or  do  they  imply  a  serious  claim  on  Imp 
the  part  of  the  English  Kings  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing more  than  mere  Kings,  to  be  deemed  the  peers 
of  the  Lords  of  Imperial  Rome,  Old  and  New?    And,  if  and.  If  so, 
they  do  imply  such  a  claim,  from  what  was  that  claim  bTtraoed 
understood  to  be  derived  ?   Did  the  Emperors  of  Britain  in  ^^jj" 
the  tenth  century  inherit,  or  claim  to  inherit,  their  Im-  to  the  old 

•  i  .      .  i  •         i   •     provincial 

perial  rank  from  the  provincial  Emperors  who  reigned  in  Emperors! 

1  I  reserve  specimens  of  these  titles  for  an  Appendix  (C).  I  will  here 
quote  one  only,  of  the  year  955,  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
of  all,  and  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  found  the  word  Ccesar 
in  any  shape.  The  language  is  a  strange  jumble  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English.  "En  onomatos  cyrion  doza.  Al  wisdom  ge  for  Gode  ge  for 
werolde  is  gestaftelad  on  tfc&m  hefbnlfcsn  goldhorde  almaehtiges  Godes  per 
Jesum  Christum,  cooperante  gratU  Spiritus  SauctL  He  hafaD*  geweoroad 
mid  cyned6me  Angulseazna  Eaclred  cynmg  and  cdtert  totiut  Britannia 
Deo  gratias*  for  tSem  weolegao*  and  arab*  gehtfdade  and  lsewede  0a  tie 
mid  rihte  magon  gefernian."  &o,  Ac.    Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  303. 
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chap.  m.  Britain  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  ?    Are  we 
to  trace  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Imperial  sovereignty, 
from  Carausius  onwards,  through  Maximus,  Constantine,1 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  the  eight  Bretwaldas,  down  to 
the  Imperatives  and  Basileis  of  the  days  succeeding  the  Com- 
3rd.  Or  are  mendations  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  ?   Or  are  we 
rowed  from  to  see  in  these  titles  merely  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
the Sn*  rf  ^ri^P0™!?  Itonian  Emperors,  Eastern  and  Western;  an 
temporary  imitation  indeed  not  grounded  solely  on  a  love  of  sound- 
through  '  ing  titles,  but  on  a  feeling  that  the  English  sovereignty 
thaTth?     was  *n  some  80r*  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  Kings, 

position  of  that  it  had  something  in  common  with  that  of  the  Em- 
the  Emsc* 

Hah  King  perors,  that,  in  short,  the  King  of  the  English  held  in 
perfidon™! kk  own  island  a  position  answering  to  that  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  held  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
These  questions  have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  con- 
The  third  troversy .  My  own  belief,  briefly  to  sum  it  up,  is  that  vanity 
thetrue1™  an^-  the  l°ve  of  sounding  titles  may  well  have  had  some 
one-  secondary  share  in  the  matter,  but  yet  that  these  titles 

were  seriously  meant  as  a  distinct  assertion  of  the  Imperial 
position  of  the  English  Crown.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  was  the  least  thought  of  any  succession  from  the  an- 
cient provincial  Emperors,  or  from  any  phantom  of  Impe- 
rial sovereignty  which  may  have  lingered  on  among  the 
Welsh  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest  or  afterwards. 
I  believe  that  these  titles  were  assumed  in  order  at  once 
to  claim  for  the  English  Crown  an  absolute  independence 
pf  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  assert  its  right  to  the  same 
sort  of  superiority  over  all  the  princes  of  Britain  as  the 
Emperor  exercised,  or  claimed  to  exercise,  over  all  the 
princes  of  the  Continent.  I  believe,  in  short,  that,  as 
the  Metropolitan  of  England  was  sometimes  called  alte- 
rius  orbis  Apostolicu*,2  so  the  King  of  the  English  claimed, 

1  Not  of  course  Constantine  the  Great,  but  Constantine  the  "Tyrant" 
of  the  fourth  century. 
*  Eadmer,  Tit.  Ans.  ii.  c.  4.     "  Quumque  ilium  [Anselxnum]  .  .  .  quasi 
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though  I  do  not  find  the  exact  words  used,  to  be  allerius  chap.  nr. 
orbis  Imperatar.     I  will  now  go  on  to  give  the  reasons  for 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come.1 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Latin  Charters  of  our  Turgid 
Kings  during  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  are  the  \^e  i^tin 
most  turgid  and  absurd  of  all  human  compositions.    No-  f?*!£^0* 
thing  is  said  straightforwardly ;  no  idea  is  expressed  by  century, 
the  word  which  would  most  naturally  occur  to  express 
it.     The  Latin  language  is  ransacked  for  strange  and 
out  of  the  way  terms;  and,  when  Latin  fails,  the  writers 
draw  on  whatever  store  of  Greek  they  enjoyed.     They 
turn  the  whole  into  a  piebald  or  mongrel  language,  some- 
thing like  the  jargon  of  Dutch  ambassadors  or  of  English 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  century.2    When  such  a  taste 
prevailed,  it  was  no  wonder  that   the   titles  of  King, 
Ealdorman,  and  Bishop  were  thought  not  grand  enough, 
and  that  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  were  de- 

comparem  vel  ut  alteriuB  orbis  Apostolicum  et  Patriarcham  jure  veneran- 
dum  censeamus." 

1  The  theory  which  I  thus  half  accept  is,  I  need  not  say,  the  favourite 
theory  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  scholar, 
we  owe  the  assertion  of  the  great  truth,  without  which  all  medieval  history 
is  an  insoluble  puzzle,  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  come  to  an  end  in 
the  year  476,  but  that  the  Empire  and  Imperial  ideas  continued  to  be  the 
very  life  of  European  politics  for  ages  after.  On  this  head  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  Mr.  Bryce's  brilliant  Essay  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
where  the  whole  doctrine  is  drawn  out  with  wonderful  clearness  and  power. 
(See  also  North  British  Review,  February  1865.)  But  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, as  usual,  made  too  much  of  his  theory ;  his  very  learning  and  in- 
genuity carried  him  away,  and  the  Imperial  doctrine,  as  put  forth  by  him, 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kemble,  as  1  before 
said,  slura  the  whole  matter  over  in  a  strange  way.  I  remember  that, 
years  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  I  was  altogether  carried  away 
by  the  fascination  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 'a  theories.  I  soon  saw  their 
exaggerated  character,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  a  great  part  of  them 
were.  I  was  thus  led  to  go  too  far  the  other  way,  and  altogether  to  cast 
aside  the  notion  of  an  Imperial  sovereignty  in  our  Kings.  Later  thought 
and  study  has  at  last  brought  me  to  an  intermediate  position,  for  which 
I  trust  stronger  grounds  will  be  found  than  for  either  of  the  extremes. 

9  For  specimens  of  these  styles  see  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  i.  358. 

L  % 
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chap.  m.  scribed  by  strange,  foreign,  and  often  quite  unintelligible 
IWkmt  designations,  Roman,  Greek,  Persian,  anything  that  came 
Greek  and  uppermost.     Again,  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  sort  of 
strange       affectation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Latin  Charters. 
titles.         Those  which  are  drawn  up  in  English  are  for  the  most 
tation  °C"  P*rt  simple  and  business-like,  and  in  them  the  use  of  Im- 
***&? .      perial  titles  is  excessively  rare.1    The  King  is  almost  always 
the  English  simply  Cyning ;  his  representative  is  content  to  be  Ealdor- 
man  or  Heretoga.     And  the  Imperial  titles  did  not  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  Germany,  enter  into  the  popular  speech. 
The  German  King  became  the  Kaiser,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  kingly  title ;  but  the  King  of  England  to  this 
day  remains  the  King  and  has  never  grown  into  the  Casere. 
Thelmpe-  Still  I  cannot  look  on  such  titles  as  Basileus,  Imperator, 
then  con-    Imperator  Augustus,  as  mere  effusions  of  swelling  rhetoric, 
distinct      ^e  muB*  remember  that  these  were  all  formal  titles,  titles 
meaning,     to  which  a  very  distinct  meaning  was  attached,  titles  which 
not  likely    expressed  a  special  position  and  carried  with  them  a  special 
™  at     en  reverence,  titles  which  were  not  taken  up  at  random  as 
random,      they  are  now,  by  every  upstart  who,  half  in  shame,  half  in 
self-conceit,  shrinks  from  calling  himself  by  the  straight- 
forward title  of  King.     Any  one  who  knows  what  the 
mediaeval  theory  of  the  Empire  was  will  understand  that 
for  a  man  to  call  himself  Imperator  Augustus  was  in  those 
days  no  light  matter.      It  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
the  vainest  potentate  would  hardly  do  without  some  kind 
of  reason  for  it.     For  an  ordinary  King  to  call  himself 
Emperor2  was  very  nearly   as   strong  a  measure  as  it 

1  I  have  already  quoted  a  charter  of  Eadred,  the  only  one  I  know  of  in 
which  the  word  Casere  occurs.  There  is  another  of  JEthelstan  in  934  in  which 
he  is  described  (Col.  Dipl.  v.  2 18)  as  '•  Ongol-Saxna  Cyning  and  BryUenwalda 
eaUcBS  Gyaes  iglandcet."  The  Latin  equivalent  (p.  21 7)  is  "  Angul-Saxonum 
necnon  et  totius  Britanniae  Bex,  gratia  Dei  regni  solio  sublimatus." 

*  The  best  authenticated  case  is  that  of  the  two  Alfbnsos  of  Castile,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  (See  Du  Cange  in  Imperator.)  Bat  they  did 
it  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  conceive  the  English  King  did,  namely  as 
claiming  to  be  lords  of  all  the  princes  of  Spain.    The  West-Frankish  and 
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would  have  been  for  an  ordinary  Archbishop  to  call  him-  chap.  m. 
self  Pope.  If  the  title  of  Basileus  stood  alone,  it  might  Force  of 
possibly  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  prevalent  fondness  BaJLu. 
for  Greek  titles;  the  King  might  be  called  Banleus  only 
in  the  same  vague  way  in  which  his  Ealdormen  are  called 
tairapa  and  archonte*.1  Tet  even  this  would  be  unlikely; 
wtrapa  and  arekon  were  not  established  titles,  assumed 
by  a  single  potentate  in  a  special  sense,  and  which  the 
diplomacy  of  the  age  confined  to  that  potentate.  But 
Basileui  was  such  a  title ;  it  had  become  the  Greek  equi- 
valent of  Inperator;  it  was  the  special  title  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  the  assumption  of  which  by  any  other  prince 
was  held  by  them  to  be  an  infringement  of  their  sole 
claim  to  represent  the  old  Roman  sovereignty.  To  be 
addressed  as  Imperator  and  Basileus  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Nikfiphoros*  is  reckoned  among  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  Charles  the  Great.  It  was  the  formal  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  claims  of  the  Western  Caesar  at 
the  hands  of  his  Eastern  colleague  or  rival.  Later  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  title  of  Basileus  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  diplomatic  controversy  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  dignity  which  it  denoted,  Basil  of  the 
New,  and  Lewis  of  the  Old,  Borne.8  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  our  Kings  would  have  assumed  a  title  surrounded  by 
such  associations,  and  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of 


French  cues  §eem  leas  decisive.    Charles  the  Bald  of  course  was  really 

Emperor,  having  heen  crowned  at  Rome.   Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  were 

saluted  "Imperatores"  in  the  earlier  Roman  sense.  Widukind,  i.  39.  iii  49. 

1  The  King  himself  sometimes  sinks  into  an  Archon.   Col.  Dipl.  ii.  323, 4. 

*  Eginhard,  An.  813.  "Laudes  ei  dixerunt,  Imperatorem  earn  et  Basi- 
lenm  appellantes." 

*  See  the  letter  of  Lewis  (Imperator  Augustus  Romanorum)  to  Basil 
(ssoue  Imperator  Nova)  Roma))  in  the  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  cap.  93  et 
seqq.  (Muratori,  t.  ii  p.  ii.  p.  343.)  He  goes  deep  indeed  into  the 
matter.  See  also  Liudprand,  Legation  (ib.  t.ii.  p.  i.  479),  and  John  Kinna- 
mos,  lib.  iv.  pp.  147,  248  (ed.  1652).  Frederick  Barbarossa  is  only  ft£ 
'AAojuvwr ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  alone  is  fkuri Actfi  and  axnoKpdrmp. 
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chap.  m.  guch  disputes,  merely  to  make  a  sentence  in  a  charter 
sound  more  swelling.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
assumed  it  without  a  direct  intention  to  claim  thereby 
a  distinctly  Imperial  sovereignty.  Still,  considering  the 
fondness  for  Oreek  titles  and  Greek  words  of  all  kinds 
which  the  Charters  so  constantly  display,  if  the  title  of 
Basileus  stood  alone,  it  might  not  be  safe  to  lay  too  much 
Still  more  stress  upon  it.  But,  when  we  also  meet  with  Casar, 
import  of    Imperator,  and  Augustus,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 

titlaither    any  ^e  °^  *^e  c*ass  was  assume<l  without  a  meaning. 
Whatever  we  say  of  the  Greek  title  of  Basileus,  these 
Latin  titles  at  least  were  not  vague  descriptions  borrowed 
from  a  strange  and  half  unintelligible  language.     They 
were  titles  in  familiar  use,  titles  which  every  one  under- 
stood, titles  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  studiously 
applied   to   one   potentate    and   to   one    potentate    only. 
They  were  titles  whose  force  and  use  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  man  who  understood  the 
Latin  language  at  all.     It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
The  titles    such  titles  should  have  been  taken  up  at  random.    They 
22rt «     could  have  had  no   object  but  to  claim  for  the  Prince 
Imperial     wh0  j^e  them  a  sovereignty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

position.  .  .    * 

which  belonged  to  the  Prince  for  whom  they  were  com- 
monly reserved. 

Granting  then  that  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
titles  had  a  meaning,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  piece  of 
rhetorical  vanity,  the  second  question  follows ; — Was  there 
any  real  continuous  Imperial  tradition  handed  on  from 
the  days  of  the  provincial  Emperors,  or  were  the  Imperial 
titles  simply  assumed  in  imitation,  or  rivalry,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be  called,  of  the  contemporary  German,  Italian, 
and  Byzantine  Emperors?  My  own  conviction  is  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.1     I  do  not 

1  In  all  this  I  am  arguing  against  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  English  Com- 
monwealth, i.  56  a  et  Beqq. 
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see  how  any   continuous  Imperial  tradition  could  hare  chap,  nr* 
been  carried  on  from  a  Roman  ruler  in  Britain  to  a  West-  ?°  °°n" 

tiououa 

Saxon  King.      Every  circumstance  of  the  English  Con-  tradition 
quest  shuts  out  such  a  belief.     It  is  likely  enough  that  provincial 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall  memories  might  still  linger  on  from  ^P6101*- 
the  days  when  Caesars  and  Augusti  reigned  in  Britain. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  Aurelius  or  Arthur  or  any  other 
Welsh  leader  may  have  put  forward  some  sort  of  Imperial 
pretensions.     But  that  these  princes  should  have  handed 
on  such  rights  or  claims  to  their  English  conquerors  and 
destroyers  seems  to  me  utterly  inconceivable.     We  have 
seen  in  the  last  Chapter  how  completely  the  English  Con- 
quest of  Britain  differed  from  all  other  Teutonic  conquests. 
Elsewhere  the  conquerors  became  more  or  less  Romanized; 
they  rejoiced  to  receive  from  the  reigning  Emperor  the 
investiture  of  some  Roman  dignity,  some  empty  title  of 
Consul  or  Patrician.     From  the  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity  itself  our  whole  race  shrank  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious   awe  till   the  spell  was  broken  by  the 
coronation  of  the  Great  Charles.     This  last  motive  indeed 
was  one  which  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
JSlle  or  Ceawlin;  but  its  place  would  be  fully  supplied 
by  utter  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  contempt  for  the 
titles  and  institutions  of  the  vanquished.      Consul,  Pa- 
trician, Augustus,  all  would  be  alike  unintelligible  and 
despicable   in    their  eyes.      The    chief   assertor    of  this 
theory  seems  to  hold  that  Mile  the  South-Saxon,  the 
first  recorded  Bretwalda,  was  called  to  the  post  of  Em- 
peror of  Britain  by  an  election  of  the  Welsh  Princes. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  file's  Bretwaldadom  The  Bret- 
consisted.     It  is  possible  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  and  the  rocceawre* 
settlers  who   had  already  begun  to  Teutonize  the  East^*h?   ., 
Coast  of  Britain,  may  have  invested  him  with  some  sort  Emperors. 
of  general  leadership  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the 
Conquest.     It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  reduced  to 
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chap.  in.  tribute  some  Welsh  tribes  which  he  did  not  exterminate, 
and  that  he  may  so  far  have  presented  a  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  glories  of  J3thelstan  and  Eadgar.  Bat  the  days 
of  the  Commendation  had  not  yet  come.  It  is  utterly  in- 
credible that  Mile  held  any  authority  over  any  Welsh  tribe, 
save  such  as  he  won  and  held  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
It  is  utterly  incredible  that  any  Welsh  Congress  ever 
assembled  to  make  him  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tyrant,  Bret- 
walda,  or  anything  else.  Cnut  and  William  indeed  were 
chosen  Kings  of  the  English  by  electors,  many  of  whom 
must  have  shared  as  unwillingly  in  their  work  as  any 
Welsh  prince  could  have  shared  in  the  work  of  in* 
vesting  iElle  with  an  Imperial  Crown.  But  the  times 
were  utterly  different ;  Cnut  and  William  were  not  mere 
destroyers;  they  took  possession  of  an  established  King- 
dom, and  it  was  not  their  policy  to  destroy  or  to  change 
one  whit  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  purposes.  But  iElle,  who  did  to  Anderida  as  Joshua 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  to  Ai,  was  little  likely  indeed 
to  receive  an  Imperial  diadem  at  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
viving Gibeonites.  The  dream  of  a  transmission  of  Im- 
perial authority  from  the  vanquished  Briton  to  his  Teu- 
tonic conqueror  certainly  seems  to  me  the  vainest  of  all 
the  dreams  which  ingenious  men  have  indulged  in. 
Realposi-  Again,  we  should  remember  what  the  true  position  of 
"Tyrants"  *ne  so-called  Tyrants1  or  Provincial  Emperors  really  was. 

1  The  word  Tyrant  in  those  times  bore  a  sense  which  may  be  called 
a  monarchical  antitype  of  its  old  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  Tyrant  was  a 
man  who  obtained  kingly  power  in  a  commonwealth ;  the  Qfyrante  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  were  men  who  revolted  against  a  lawful 
Emperor.  In  both  cases,  the  word  in  strictness  expresses  only  the  origin  of 
power,  and  not  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  Many  of  the  so-called  Tyrants  were 
exceUent  rulers.  But  the  Imperial  Tyrant  had  this  great  advantage  over 
the  Greek  Tyrant,  that  success  might  turn  him  into  a  lawful  Emperor, 
while  the  Greek  Tyrant  remained  a  Tyrant  always.  In  mediaeval  writers 
the  word  is  often  used  in  this  later  Imperial  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
"  usurper  w  or  * '  pretender." 
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Carausius,  Maximus,  Constantine,  and  the  rest,  never  called  ohap.  in. 
themselves  Emperors  of  Britain.     Of  course,  according  to  or  provin- 
the  strict  Imperial  theory,  an  Emperor  of  Britain  is  an  ^^P* 
absurd  impossibility ;  the  titles  assumed  by  Eadgar  are  in 
themselves  as  ridiculous  as  the  titles  assumed  by  the  per- 
sons who  in  later  times  have  called  themselves  "  Emperor 
of  Austria/'  "Emperor  of  Hayti,"  "Emperor  of  Mexico/' 
"Emperor  of  the  French/'   The  Emperor  is  essentially  Lord 
of  Rome  and  of  the  World;  and  it  was  only  by  setting 
itself  up  as  being  in  some  sort  another  world  that  Britain 
could  lay  any  claim  to   either  a  Pope  or  an  Emperor 
of  its  own.     But  the  very  last  thought  of  the  old  Tyrants  Not  Em- 
or  Provincial  Emperors  would   have  been  to  claim  anyKit2n0f 
independent  existence  for  Britain,  Gaul,  or  any  other  part but  P"6* 

*   i      ti  /.,.ii  •    i      ,  •      ,  .        tenders  to 

of  the  Empire  of  which  they  might  have  gained  possession,  the  whole 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  their  wishes  than  to  set  up  EnSre 

anything  like  a  separate  national  Kingdom.  They  were  pre-  whi?e  P08" 

tenders  to  the  whole  Empire,  if  they  could  get  it,  and  they  only  a  part. 

not  uncommonly  did  get  it  in  the  end.    A  man  who  began 

as  Tyrant  often  became  a  lawful  Emperor,  either  by  deposing 

the  reigning  Emperor  or  by  being  accepted  by  him  as  his 

colleague.     Carausius,  the  first  British  Emperor  according  Carausius. 

to  this  theory,  held  not  only  Britain  but  part  of  Gaul.     It  2  6~29+* 

must  not  be  thought  that  part  of  Gaul  had  been  annexed 

to  an  Empire  of  Britain,  like  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third 

or  Boulogne  by  Henry  the  Eighth.1     It  is  simply  that 

Britain  and  part  of  Gaul  were  those  parts  of  the  Empire  of 

which  Carausius;  a  candidate  for  the  whole  Empire,  had 

been  able  actually  to  possess  himself.    At  last  Carausius  was 

accepted  as  a  colleague  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and 

so  became  a  lawful  Caesar  and  Augustus.     Allectus  was  Allectus. 

less  fortunate ;  he  never  got  beyond  Britain,  and,  instead  294-2^7' 

1  Yet,  as  both  Edward  and  Henry  asserted  a  right  to  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  their  conquests  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  looked  upon  as 
really  analogous  to  those  of  Carausius  and  the  rest. 
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chap.  in.  of  being  acknowledged  as  a  colleague,  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Constantius.     Constantius  himself  reigned 
in  Britain;  but  no  one  would  call  Constantius  a  British 
Emperor,  and  Carausius  was  a  British  Emperor  just  as 
Magnen-    little.     Magnentius,  Maximus,  Constantine,  were  simply 
350.  Emperors  whose  career  began  in  Britain,  and  not  in  Syria 

M&ximus.  or  Africa;  they  were  not  content  to  reign  as  British  Em- 
c  ta  Perore  or  Emperors  of  Britain ;  they  speedily  asserted  their 
tine.  claim  to  as  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  world  as  they 

4°7'  had  strength  to  win  and  to  keep.    Now  it  is  perfectly 

possible,  especially  if  any  of  the  Welsh  Princes  were  de- 
scendants of  Maximus,  that  a  remembrance  of  these  Em- 
perors may  have  survived  in  Britain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  an  Emperor  who  set  forth 
from  Britain  may  be  the  kernel  of  truth  round  which  much 
No  an-  of  the  mythical  history  of  Arthur  has  gathered.  But  it  is 
tween  certainly  hard  to  understand  the  analogy  between  a  Roman 
these  Em-  Genera^  trying  to  obtain  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  but 
the  Eng-  who  is  unable  to  obtain  more  than  Britain,  or  than  Britain 
waldas.  and  Gaul,  and  a  Teutonic  chief,  winning  by  his  own  sword 
some  sort  of  superiority  over  the  other  princes,  Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  within  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  essence  of  the 
position  of  Carausius  and  his  successors  is  that  they  aspired 
to  an  universal  dominion,  and  with  such  dominion  any  inde- 
pendent or  national  existence  on  the  part  of  Britain  would 
have  been  utterly  inconsistent.  The  essence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  English  Bretwalda  or  Basileus  is  that  he  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  an  independent  national  existence, 
that  he  aspires  to  a  dominion  purely  insular,  that  he  claims 
supremacy  over  everything  within  the  Island,  but  aspires 
to  no  conquests  beyond  it.  As  I  before  said,  the  exact 
position  of  the  Bretwalda  or  Brytenwealda,  whether  he 
be  the  "  wide  ruler"  or  the  "  ruler  of  Britain/'  is  a  most 
obscure  subject,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  make  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  supremacy  implied  by  the  title.     But 
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I  think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  chap.  m. 
the  passages  which  describe  that  supremacy  mean  some- 
thing and  not  nothing,  that  it  did  imply  a  real  supremacy 
of  some  kind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  may  be 
equally  sore  that  whatever  it  implied  was  something  of 
purely  English  growth,  something  in  no  way  connected 
with,  or  derived  from,  any  older  Welsh  or  Roman  domi- 
nion.    Nothing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  iEthelberht  Nothing 
imitated  the  coinage  of  Caransius  and  put  a  wolf  and^BtLl-  y 
twins  on  his  money.     Nothing1  was  more  common  than1*5!**'8 

J  °  coinage  op 

for  the  Teutonic  states  everywhere,  and  for  the  Saracen  Eadwine's 

.  .  .  "tufa." 

states  too,  to  imitate  the  coinage  which  supplied  them 
with  their  most  obvious  models.  But  on  a  coin  of  Carau- 
sras  the  wolf  and  twins  had  a  most  speaking  meaning ; 
on  a  coin  of  ^Ethelberht  they  had  no  meaning  at  all.  It 
may  be  that  Eadwine  assumed  some  ensigns  of  dignity 
in  imitation  of  Roman  pomp;1  with  the  Roman  Paul- 
linus  at  his  elbow,  he  might  well  do  so,  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  traditions  handed  on  from  Maximus  and  Carau- 
aius.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  attempts  at  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Bretwaldadom  had  a  Roman  origin,  and 
they  prove  about  as  much  as  King  JSlfred's  notion2  that 
the  immemorial  Teutonic3  practice  of  the  wergild  was  in- 
troduced by  Christian  Bishops  in  imitation  of  the  mild- 
heartedness  of  Christ.  The  title  of  Bretwalda  may,  at 
least  in  its  later,  though  excessively  rare,  use,  be  fairly 
rendered  by  Emperor  of  Britain.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  the  likeness  between  a  Wielder  of  Britain,  Emperor 
bo  far  as  that  he  is  independent  of  either  Empire,  and  a 

1  Bed*,  u.  16.    See  Palgrave,  i.  564. 

1  Laws  of  Alfred.    Thorpe,  i.  58. 

*  I  should  rather  say  Aryan  than  merely  Teutonic  ; 

Kcd  fU*  rls  re  Kactyyffroio  <p6voio 
nourV,  *,  o5  mutts  iU^aro  rflrcioros* 
Kal  p  6  iiXv  iv  Hfiif  iUvu  atrrov,  ir6\?C  a»orf<ras. 

II.  iz.  6*8. 
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chap.  m.  Roman  General,  aspiring  to  reign  on  the  Seven  Hills,  but 
who  is  unluckily  shut  up  against  his  will  within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain.1 

I  infer  then  that  the  Imperial  style  affected  by  our 

Kings  from  iEthelstan  onwards  was  not  derived  by  any 

continuous  tradition  from  any  earlier  British  or  Roman 

Explana-    Empire.     It  is  in  their  own  circumstances,  and  in  the 

found  in     general   circumstances   of  Europe  during  the  ninth  and 

the  circum-  tenth  centuries,  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which  led 

stances  of  ' 

the  time,  them  to  challenge  Imperial  rank.  Ecgberht,  it  should 
Charleeand  not  be  forgotten,  was  the  friend,  the  guest,  and  no  doubt 
the  pupil,  of  Charles  the  Great.2  Ecgberht  was  chosen  to 
800.  the  West-Saxon  throne  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Old  Rome  re-asserted,  in  the  person  of  Charles,  her 
right  to  choose  her  own  Emperor.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  through  his  whole  career,  he  had  Charles  before 
him  as  his  model,  and  that  his  object  was  to  establish 
for  himself  the  same  kind  of  dominion  in  his  own 
island  which  Charles  had  established  on  the  Con- 
tinent. But  Ecgberht  never  assumed  any  higher  style 
than  that  of  King  of  the  English,  and  even  that,  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  once  only.8  In  his  days,  under  his  bene- 
factor and  his  benefactor's  son,  the  unity  of  the  Western 
Empire  was  still  unbroken.  It  was  enough  for  the  West- 
Saxon  King  to  feel  himself  wellnigh  the  only  independent 
Prince  in  Western  Christendom,  without  setting  himself 
The  up  as  a  rival  Emperor.     The  schemes  of  Ecgberht,  checked 

Ecgberht,   under  his  immediate  successors  by  the  Danish  invasions, 
nnthe   were  in   the   end   really  promoted   by  those   invasions, 

end  helped, 

1  I  assume  the  case  of  such  an  Emperor  or  Tyrant  reigning  in  Britain 
and  Britain  only.  But  this  could  hare  happened  only  in  the  case  of  those 
fleeting  Tyrants  of  whom  the  land  was  said  to  be  fertile,  and  who  rose  and 
fell  without  being  recorded.  All  the  more  famous  men  of  the  class,  Carau- 
gius,  Maximus,  Constantine,  possessed  some  part  of  the  continental  do- 
minions of  the  Empire,  and  sought  to  possess  the  whole. 

2  See  above,  p.  40.  •  lb. 
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through    the  weakening   and   destruction   of   the  other  chap.  in. 
English  Kingdoms.     At  last  his  whole  plan  was  carried  Jj^^t 
out  in  the  latest  days  of  Eadward,  and  it  was  established  invasions, 
in  a  more  thoroughly  organized  form  by  iEthelstan.     The  carried  y 
whole  Isle  of  Britain  was   now,  in  different  degrees   of  ^J^j 
subjection  and  dependency,  under  their  supreme  dominion.  andJSthel- 

stan. 

Now,  and  not  before,  begins  the  use  of  the  Imperial  titles. 
jEthelstan,  in  whose  reign  the  connexion  between  Eng-  Greatness 
land  and  the  Continent  was  so  unusually  busy,  JSthelstan,  ^tion  oT 
Lord  of  all  Britain,  and  connected  by  marriage  and  friend-  ^thell|tan. 
ship  with  all  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  could  hardly 
fail  to  realize  the  greatness   of  his   own  position.     He  His  as- 
might  well  feel  himself  to  be  the  peer  of  Emperors.     He  ™ IJ2>etlon 
was  the  one  Prince  whose  dominions  had  never,  since  his  ^P0"** 

style. 

own  nation  entered  them,  acknowledged  any  superiority 
in  the  Lord  of  either  Rome.  Of  our  island  at  least  might 
be  said,  whether  in  honour  or  in  reproach, 

"  De  tribute  Caesaria  nemo  oogitabat ; 
Omnes  erant  Cesares ;  nemo  oensnm  dabat." 1 

Whatever  vague  and  transitory  homage  Caesar  may  have 
received  from  Scots  or  Northumbrians,  it  is  certain  that  Points  of 
no  King  of  the  West-Saxons  ever  knew  a  superior  be-  between 
yond  the  limits  of  his  own  island.     But,  from  the  days  ^  P08*: 

*  .  *,on  and 

of  Ecgberht  onwards,  every  King  of  the  West-Saxons  had  that  of  the 
claimed  or  aspired  to  a  superiority  of  his  own  through  the  ^eron' 
whole  extent  of  his  own  island ;  and  now  iEthelstan  had 
converted  those  lofly  dreams  into  a  living  reality.  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Slavonic  and  other  less  known 
tribes  beyond  the  Elbe,  all  had  bowed  to  the  dominion 
of  the  first  Teutonic  Caesar.  To  England  alone  he  had 
been  a  model  and  a  counsellor,  but  not  a  master.  As  the 
one  perfectly  independent  prince  in  Western  Christendom, 
JSthelstan  was  the  equal  of  Emperors,  and  within  his 
own  island  he  held  the  same  position  which  the  Emperors 
1  Grimm's  Gedichte  auf  Kttnig  Friedrich  (Berlin  1844),  p.  65. 
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ohap.  in.  held  in  the  rest  of  the  world.     Like  an  Emperor,  he  not 
only  had  his  own  Kingdom,  governed  under  him  by  his 
own  Dukes  or  Ealdormen,  but  his   Kingdom   was   sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  vassal  princes  who  paid  to  him 
the  homage  which  he  himself  paid  to  no  superior  upon 
earth.     As  no  other  prince  in  Western  Christendom  could 
claim  for  his  own  Kingdom  the  same  perfect  independence 
of  all  Imperial  superiority,  so  no  other  prince  in  Western 
Christendom  could  show,  among  a  crowd  of  dependent 
princes,  so  perfect  a  reproduction  of  the  Imperial  majesty. 
No  uni-      And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  first  half 
acknow-      ot  the  tenth  century,  there  was  not,  as  there  was  before 
fcdfiP*        and  after,  any  one  Emperor  universally  acknowledged  by 
at  this        all  the  Christian  states  of  the  West.      The  days  of  the 
888-896.     Carolingian  Caesars  were  past;   the  days  of  the   Saxon 
Caesars  were  not  yet  come.    Guy,  Lambert,  Berengar,  were 
Augusti  not  less  fleeting,  and  far  more  feeble,  than  any  of 
the  Tyrants  of  whom  Britain  had  once  been  so  fertile. 
The  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  all  Britain  might 
well  feel  himself  a  truer  representative  of  Imperial  great- 
ness than  Emperors  whose  rule  was  at  most  confined  to 
a  corner  of  Italy.     He  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  second, 
if  not  the  first,  among  Western  Kings.     The  Kings  of  the 
Eastern  Franks,  not  yet  Emperors  in  formal  rank,  but 
marked  out  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  the  predestined  heirs 
of  Charles,  were  the  only  rulers  who  could  be  held  to 
surpass  him  in  power  and  glory.     Without  waiting  for 
any  formal  coronation,  the  soldiers  of  Henry  and  Otto 
had   saluted  their  victorious    Kings  as  Imperatores  and 
Palres  Patrice,  and,   with   the   same  feeling,   iEthelstan 
assumed,  or  received  from  his  counsellors,  the  titles  which 
Revival      placed  him  on   a  level  with  them.     The  new  birth  of 
Empire       *he  Empire,  during  the  reign  of  Eadgar,  the  coronation 

under  Otto,  0f  otto  the  Great,  which  at  once  restored  to  the  Im- 
[963J 

perial  Crown  no  small  portion  of  its  ancient  power  and 
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dignity,  would  by  no  means  tend  to  make  our  princes  chap.  m. 
lay  aside  any  Imperial  claims  which  they  had  already  J^  make* 
asserted.    Eadgar  was  on  the  best  terms  with  his  Im-  *he  Eng- 

.  .  lish  Kings 

perial  uncle ;  still  it  might  be  thought  needful  to  assert  withdraw 

that  England  owed  him  no  sort  of  homage,  and  thatp^^" 
the  other  Princes  of  Britain  owed  homage  to  Eadgar  claims. 
and  not  to  Otto. 

Here  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  not  in  any  tradi- 
tions of  Ambrosius  or  Carausius,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  startling  title  of  Emperor 
of  Britain.    It  was  meant  at  once  to  assert  the  inde- Fall  im- 
pendence of  the  English  Crown  upon  any  foreign  supe-  J^^  e 
rior,  and  to  assert  the  dependence  of  all  the  other  powers title8- 
of  Britain  upon  the  English  Crown.     It  was  meant  to 
assert  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  not  the  homager 
but  the  peer,  alike  of  the  Imperator  of  the  West  and  of 
the  Basileus  of  the  East,  and  to  assert  that  Scots,  Welsh, 
and  Cumbrians  owed  no  duty  to  Home  or  to  Byzantium, 
but  only  to  their  Father  and  Lord  at  Winchester.    The  They  go 
Imperial  titles  last  in  common  use  down  to  the  Norman  after  the* 
Conquest;  after  that,  their  employment  is  rare,  and  they  ^>rman 
gradually  die  out  altogether.     And  why?     Because  the  because 
Norman  and  Angevin  Kings,  though  by  no  means  dis-  dominion 
posed  willingly  to  abate  a  tittle  of  the  rights  of  their  pre-  Jl"0€^r 
decessors  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  were  far  from  object. 
looking  on  insular  dominion  as  the  main  object  of  their 
policy.     They  were  Kings  of  England,  and  they  knew 
the  strength  and  value  of  England;   still  they  valued 
England  mainly  as  a  nursery  of  men  and  a  storehouse 
of  money  to  serve  their  projects  of  continental  ambition. 
Primarily  they  were  Counts  of  Anjou,  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  striving  after  an  equality  with, 
perhaps  a  superiority  over,  their  own  liege  lord  at  Paris. 
The  British  Empire  in  which  iEthelstan  gloried,  and  in 
which  Cnut,   in  the  midst  of   his   Northern  triumphs, 
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chap.  ni.  gloried  hardly  less,  was  something  which  seemed  hardly 
worth  keeping  in  the  eyes  of  Richard,  and  was  some- 
thing which  could  hardly  be  kept  in  the  feeble  grasp 
The  old      of  John  and  Henry  the  Third.     At  last,  in  the  Great 
a  more       Edward,  there  again  arose   a  true  Bretwalda,  one  who 
?n?*!y       saw  that  the  dominion  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar  was  a 
shape         worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  aggrandizement 
ward  the     beyond  the  sea.     But  by  this  time  the  notion  of  a  British 
Firsta         Empire  had  given  way  to  more  purely  feudal  ideas,  and 
his  claims  to  supremacy  took  their  shape  accordingly. 
Later         But  traces  of  the  old  ideas  still  lingered  on.     If  no  Im- 
the  ideas.    Ver^  claims  were  put  forward  on  behalf  of  England,  it 
was  thought  needful  carefully  to  exclude  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  any  other  power  to  Imperial  supremacy  over 
England.    A  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  was  made 
13*0.      in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second;1  a  renunciation  of 
1416.     all  supremacy  was  required  from  Sigismund,  King  of  the 
Romans,  before  he  was  allowed  to  land  in  England;3  and, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  along  with  the  revived  study 
of  our  early  history,  the  Imperial  titles  themselves  seem 
to  revive  in  a  more  definite  form.     The  Parliament  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  renouncing  all  jurisdiction  on  the 
1533-     part  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  clothed  the  renunciation  in 
words  whose  force  can  hardly  be  misunderstood,  and  which 
seem  designed  expressly  to  exclude  the  supremacy  of  the 
1537*     Roman  Caesar  as  well.3    In  an  Irish  Act  of  the  same  reign 

1  M  Quod  Regnum  Anglis  ab  omni  subjectione  Imperial!  Bit  tiberrimum." 
Seldenf  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  21  (b.  i.  c.  2). 

*  Seidell,  u.  b.  Lingard,  iii.  505.  Bryce,  307.  Bat  the  account  in  Bed- 
man,  p.  49,  and  Klmham,  Liber  Metr.  p.  133,  is  much  less  explicit. 

8  In  the  Statute  of  Appeals,  "Whereas  by  divers  and  sundry  old 
authentic  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed, 
that  this  realm  of  England  is  an  Empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the 
world ;  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  King,  having  the  dignity  and 
royal  estate  of  ike  Imperial  Crown  of  the  same  .  • . .  without  restraint,  or 
provocation  to  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate  of  the  world"  So  again,  "to 
keep  it  from  the  annoyance  as  well  of  the  See  of  Rome  at  from  the 
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&  further  step  is  taken,  and  the  King  is  distinctly  spoken  ohap.  m. 
of  as  Emperor.1  In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth  such 
an  assertion  of  independence  may  not  have  heen  alto- 
gether needless.  Henry  may  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  the  same  precaution  against  his  Imperial  nephew  which 
Eadgar  had  taken  against  his  Imperial  uncle.  Declarations 
of  the  like  sort  were  again  made  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  debate  on  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  eccle-  1559- 
siastical  jurisdiction  surrendered  under  Mary,  those  who 
opposed  Elizabeth's  spiritual  claims  still  pointedly  described 
her  as  being,  in  temporal  matters,  "  our  King  and  Queen, 
our  Emperor  and  Empress/'  At  her  Coronation  her 
herald  formally  proclaimed  her  as  "most  worthy  Em- 
press from  the  Orcade  Isles  to  the  Mountains  Pyrenee."* 
In  this  last  description  we  find  the  key  to  the  style. 
An  Empire  implied  subordinate  Kingdoms.  Elizabeth 
claimed  to  be  Empress  as  being  independent  of  the  con- 
tinental Emperor;  she  also  claimed  to  be  Empress  as 
having  a  royal  vassal  within  her  own  island.  The  same 
phrases  which  assert  the  independence  of  England  upon 
the  German  Emperor  also  assert  the  dependence  of  Scot- 
land upon  the  English  Empress.3 


authority  of  other  foreign  potentates  attempting  the  diminution  or  violation 
thereof."    Selden,  p.  18.    Fronde,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  410-413. 

1  "The  Crown  of  England  in  other  Parliament*  of  later  times  is  titled  the 
Imperial  Crown ;  the  Kings  of  England  being  also  in  the  express  words  of 
an  Irish  Parliament  titled  Kings  and  Emperoure  of  the  Realm  of  England 
and  of  the  Land  of  Ireland,  and  that  before  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland 
was  allied  with  King."  Selden,  n.  s.  Yet  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
lor  Ireland  would,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  make  the  King's  position 
rather  less  Imperial  than  before. 

*  See  Strickland's  Life  of  Elizabeth,  p.  166,  where  a  very  strange  inter* 
pretation  is  put  on  the  words.  "  The  Mountains  Pyrenee  "  are  Elizabeth's 
own  flourish,  but  the  "  Orcade  Isles  "  might  seem  to  come  out  of  a  char- 
ter of  ^Ethelred  (Cod.  DipL  iii.  346);  "  Angligenum,  Orcadarum  necne  in 
gyro  jaoentium  Monarchus." 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  the  justice  or  honesty  of  any 
such  claim.    The  Commendation  of  924  was  annulled  by  the  renunciation 
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chap.  m.       This  then  I  believe  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  Im- 
perial titles  and  Imperial  pretensions  of  the  English  Kings 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.    Our  Kings  meant  to 
assert  at  once  their  own  perfect  independence  and  the  de- 
Growth  of  pendence  of  the  other  princes  of  Britain  upon  them.    It  is 
lish  gjst*m  perhaps  worth  notice  that  in  all  this  we  may  see  the  begin- 
denciee?"    J^SkSB  °f  a  system  which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  day.   From 
827-1866.  the  days  of  Ecgberht  onwards,  the  House  of  Cerdic  has 
never  been  without  its  dependencies.  Their  sphere  has  gra- 
dually been  enlarged ;  as  nearer  dependencies  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  central  state,  another  more  distant  circle 
of  dependencies  has  arisen  beyond  them.     Wessex  held 
the  supremacy  over  England;  England  held  it  over  Bri- 
tain ;  Britain  held  it  over  Ireland  and  a  crowd  of  smaller 
islands  and  colonies;  the  United  Kingdom  holds  it  over 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  every  kind,  from  Man  to 
New  Zealand.     Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
no  other  country  has  had  so  large  an  experience  of  the 
relations  between  a  central  power  and  half-incorporated 
Imperial     states  of  various  kinds.     In  this  sense,  England  is  now 
■tin  re-  '    a  more   truly  Imperial  power  than  any  other   in    the 
EnTuLd7    wor^*    Putting  aside  the  local  associations  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  no  modern  state  comes  so  near  to  the 
notion  of  an  Empire  as  understood  either  by  iEthelstan 
or  by  Otto.    There  is  therefore  an  historical  meaning  in 
the  familiar  phrases  of  "the  British  Empire"  and  "the 
Imperial  Parliament,"  whether  any  remembrance  of  an- 
cient Bretwaldas  and  Basileis  was  or  was  not  present  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  devised  them. 

Summary.     *  I  thus  bring  to  an  end  my  survey  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  England  and  its  dependent  states  in  the  tenth 

of  1398.  From  that  time  Scotland  must  be  looked  on  as  an  independent 
Kingdom,  and,  aa  such,  she  rightly  entered  into  the  Union  with  England 
on  equal  terms. 
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and  eleventh  centuries.    The  dominion  won  by  Eadward  chap.  m. 
and  iEthelstan  was   handed  over  nearly  unimpaired  to 
William  the  Bastard.    We  have  seen  what  that  dominion 
was.    There  was  a  home  monarchy  in  which  the  power 
of  the  King  was  strictly  limited  by  law,  but  in  which 
his  personal  influence  was  almost  unbounded.     There  was 
also  an  external  suzerainty  over  a  body  of  vassal  princes 
who  had  the  right  and  the  duty,  though  perhaps  but 
seldom  the  will,  to  appear  in  the  Great  Council  of  their 
over-lord  along  with  the  Bishops  and  Ealdormen  of  his 
own  realm.     This  dominion  was,  by  the  forced  election  The  old 
of  the  English  Witan,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  and  EoT 
Norman  Conqueror.    Under  his  successors  the  character  JJJJ^JJ1* 
of  the  monarchy  gradually  altered,  but  far  more  through  William. 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration  than  through  ^^ 
any  actual  changes  in  the  laws.    The  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 
gradually  increased,  and  the  Kingdom  gradually  changed 
from  the  old  Teutonic  to  the  later  mediaeval  form.     But 
it  was  always  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  William, 
a  legal  claimant  of  the  Crown,  received  the  Crown  as 
it  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors.     It  follows  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  position  of  those  predecessors,  of 
the  nature  of  their  authority  and  of  the  limits  on  their  power, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  understand  the  position 
of  the  Norman  Kings,  what  changes  they  made  and  what 
changes  they  did  not  make.    I  have  therefore  not  scrupled, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  narrative  portion  of  my  history, 
to  set  forth  the  main  principles  of  our  ancient  constitution 
at  some  length.    But  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  political 
constitution,  as  that  branch  of  the  subject  without  a  know- 
ledge of  which  the  later  history  would  be  unintelligible. 
Many  legal  and  social  points,  and  the  whole  general  anti- 
quities of  the  period,  I  leave  to  those  writers  whose  subjects 
naturally  lead  them  to  a  more  distinct  consideration  of  those 
branches   of  inquiry.     Many  points  of  detail  will  come 
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chap.  m.  in  for  a  more  appropriate  mention  at  those  stages  of  the 
narrative  which  naturally  suggest  them.  One  most  im- 
portant branch  of  my  subject,  an  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  society  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  I  purposely  reserve.  That  examination 
can  find  no  place  so  appropriate  as  the  point  where  our 
story  brings  us  to  the  great  source  of  information  on  the 
subject,  a  source  of  information  less  valuable  only  than  our 
national  Chronicles  themselves,  the  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  administrative  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
precious  record  of  Domesday  Book. 

In  my  next  Chapter  I  shall  conclude  the  preliminary 
part  of  the  subject  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Norman  Duchy  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  when 
Norman  and  English  affairs  come  into  contact. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BKSICH   OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  DURING  THB 
TENTH   CENTURY.1 

riiHE  two  foreign  conquests  of  England  which  form 
-*•  the  main  subject  of  English  history  during  the 
eleventh  century  were  effected  by  nations   which  were 


1  For  the  Norman  and  French  history  of  the  tenth  century  there  are 
three  principal  authorities.  The  only  writer  on  the  Norman  side  is  Dudo, 
Dean  of  Saint  Quintin,  whose  work  will  be  found  in  Duchesne's  Jterum 
Normcsnnicarum  ScHptoret.  His  history  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  oen- 
touy*  going  down  to  the  death  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  He  is  a  most 
turgid  and  wearisome  writer,  without  chronology  or  arrangement  of  any 
kind.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  very  bad  class  of  writers,  those 
who  were  employed,  on  account  of  their  supposed  eloquence,  to  write  his- 
tories which  were  of  course  intended  only  as  panegyrics  of  their  patrons.  It 
is  only  just  before  the  end  of  his  narrative  that  Dudo  begins  to  be  a  con- 
temporary witness;  for  all  the  rest  he  simply  repeats  such  traditions  as 
were  acceptable  at  the  Norman  court.  Of  the  two  French  writers,  Flo- 
doard  or  Frodoard,  Canon  of  Bheims  (whose  Annals  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  Pert*),  is  a  far  more  valuable  writer  in  himself,  but  his  notices  of 
Norman  aflairs  are  few  and  meagre.  He  perhaps  avoids  speaking  of  the 
terrible  strangers  any  more  than  he  can  help.  Flodoard  is  a  mere  annalist, 
and  aspires  to  no  higher  rank,  but  in  his  own  class  he  ranks  very  high.  He 
is  somewhat  dull  and  dry,  as  becomes  an  annalist,  but  he  is  thoroughly 
honest,  sensible,  and  straightforward.  His  Annals  reach  from  919  to  966. 
the  year  of  his  death,  so  that  he  is  strictly  contemporary  throughout.  Hie 
other  French  writer  is  Richer,  Monk  of  Rheims,  whose  work  was  discovered 
by  Pertz,  and  is  printed  in  his  third  volume  (also  separately  in  his  smaller 
collection,  and  in  a  French  edition  by  M.  Guadet,  with  a  French  transla. 
tion,  2  vols.  Paris,  1845).  He  was  the  son  of  Rudolf,  a  knight  and 
counsellor  of  King  Lewis  the  Fourth,  and  derived  much  of  his  information 
from  his  father.  He  also  makes  use  of  the  work  of  Flodoard.  He  goes 
down  to  998,  which  was  seemingly  the  year  of  his  death.    Richer  is  not 
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chap.  i?.  originally  of  the  same  stock.      First  came   the  Danes 

^^dUEr"11    t*hemselvesJ  then  came  the  Normans,  the  descendants  of 

lishorigi-    Danish  or  other  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Gaul.     In  mere 

men.  blood  therefore  the  Normans  were  in  some  measure  allied 

to  all  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  they  were 

closely  allied  to  the  descendants  of  the  Danish  settlers  in 

the  North  and  East  of  England.     And  there  can  be  little 

doubt  that  this  original  community  of  blood  really  had 

an  important  practical  effect,  and  that  the  final  fusion  of 

Normans  and  English  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  fact 

that  conquerors   and  conquered  were  in  truth  kinsmen. 

Practical,    But  this  influence  was  a  purely  silent  one,  and  was  wholly 

unrecognized  by  those  on  whom  it  acted.     Neither  side 


thought  at  all  of  any  kindred  as  existing  between  them. 
And,  to  all  appearance,  no  two  nations  of  Western 
Europe  could  have  been  found  which,  in  speech,  feel- 
ings, and  manners,  differed  more  widely  from  one  an- 
The  Danes  other.  The  Danes  who  settled  in  England  had  been 
become  easily  turned  into  Englishmen.  Though  the  likeness  of 
J^1"*1"  speech  and  institutions  between  the  two  nations  has  often 
been  exaggerated,  it  was  something  not  only  real  but  pal- 
pable. It  needed  no  historical  research  to  find  it  out; 
it  was  something  which  men  of  both  nations  could  feel 
for  themselves.  Amongst  the  various  Teutonic  settlers 
in  Britain,  we  can  well  believe  that  there  were  some 
whose  original  kindred  with  the  Teutons  of  Scandinavia 
was  quite  as  close  as  their  original  kindred  with  some 
of  their  fellow  Teutons  in  Britain.  Anyhow,  the  lan- 
content  with  being  an  annalist ;  he  aspires  to  be  an  historian.  He  is  nraeh 
fuller  and  more  vivid  than  flodoard,  bnt  I  cannot  look  on  him  as  equally 
trustworthy.  On  this  writer  see  Palgrave,  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, i.  748.  The  second  volume  of  Sir  Francis'  own  work  contains  a  most 
vivid,  though  very  discursive  and  garrulous,  history  of  the  time  before  us, 
full  of  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  author.  I  would  refer  to  an  article 
of  mine  on  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1859 »  *k°  *°  another, 
"The  Franks  and  Gauls,"  in  the  National  Review  for  October  i860.  Por- 
tions of  both  these  articles  have  been  worked  up  in  the  present  Chapter. 
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guages  of  the  two  nations  were  closely  allied;  their  in-  «u».n. 
stitutions  were  very  similar,  those  of  England  being 
doubtless  the  more  advanced  and  regularly  organized  of 
the  two.  Religion  formed  the  main  difference  between 
them ;  bat  the  Danes  in  England  soon  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  they  were  followed,  after  no  very  great 
interval,  by  their  brethren  in  Denmark.  Thus  the  Danish 
settler  in  England,  when  once  baptized,  easily  became  an 
Englishman,  differing  from  the  Angle  or  the  Saxon  only 
as  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon  differed  from  one  another. 
This  absorption  into  a  kindred  nation  is  less  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that  the  same  people  should,  with  not  much 
greater  difficulty,  have  adopted  a  language  and  culture 
which  was  wholly  alien  to  them.  For,  as  the  Danes  who  The  Danes 
settled  in  England  became  Englishmen,  so  the  Danes  who  become 

settled  in  Gaul  equally  became  Frenchmen.     The  Normans  Fwnch- 
^        J  men. 

of  the  eleventh  century  were  men  of  Scandinavian  descent 
who  had  cast  away  every  outward  trace  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  feelings  which  made  them  kindred  to  English- 
men, and  had  adopted  instead  the  language,  manners,  and 
feelings  of  Latin  France.  Before  they  landed  in  England, 
they  had  become  Frenchmen;  though  still  proud  of  the 
Norman  name,  they  were  content,  as  speakers  of  the 
French  language,  to  call  themselves  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Teutonic  English.1  No  doubt  the  old 
Scandinavian  element  was  still  at  work  within  them; 
it  made  them  Frenchmen  on  a  far  nobler  and  grander 

1  I  have  elsewhere  shown  the  Inaccuracy  and  misleading  character  of 
the  vulgar  way  of  dividing  the  inhabitants  of  England  after  the  Conquest 
into  "Normans  and  Saxons."  Of  course  *  Normans  and  Saxons"  were 
never  opposed,  because  the  English  were  never  called  Saxons.  "  Normans 
and  English"  are  often  opposed,  especially  by  Norman  writers.  But  in 
official  documents,  and  also  in  the  English  Chronicles,  the  opposition  is 
always  between  "  French  and  English.*'  Of  course  very  many  among  Wil- 
liam's followers  were  not  Normans,  and  even  the  true  Normans  were  felt, 
and  felt  themselves,  to  be  French  as  distinguished  from  English. 
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ohap.it,  scale  than  other  Frenchmen,  and  it  enabled  them,  when 
they  had  once  settled  in  England,  unconsciously,  hut 
surely,  to  become  Englishmen.  Still,  when  they  fol- 
lowed their  Duke  to  the  Conquest  of  England,  they  were 
in  every  outward  respect  Frenchmen  and  no  longer  Scan- 
dinavians. In  a  word,  they  were  no  longer  Northmen 
but  Normans;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  name  aptly 
expresses  the  change  in  those  who  bore  it.1 

§  1.  General  Effects  of  the  Scandinavian  Settlement  in  Grant. 

Import-  The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Gaul,  and  their  sub- 

theNor-     sequent  change  into  Normans,  is  the  great  event  of  the 
man8e*"     first  half  of  the  tenth   century;    it  challenges  a  place 
inGauL     alongside  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  Otto  in 
the    second    half.      Its   beginnings   indeed   might   seem 
Compari-    small.     A  band  of  Scandinavian  pirates  settled  in  North- 
settlements  ern  Gaul,  exactly  as  another  band  of  Scandinavian  pirates 
Gutom?d  k**'  thirty  years  before,  settled  in  Eastern  Britain.    In 
both  cases  the  sovereign  of  the  invaded  land  found  it 
expedient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions, by  surrendering  a  portion  of  them  to  the  invader, 
and  by  requiring  baptism  and  nominal  homage  as  guaran- 
ties for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,    The  settlement 
of  Rolf  in  Neustria  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  settlement 
of  Guthrum  in  East-Anglia.     Charles  the  Simple  and  his 
counsellors  may  well  have  justified  their  act  to  themselves 
by  quoting  the  example  of  the  Great  JSlfred.     But  the 
results  of  the  two  events  were  widely  different.    The  East- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes  were  fused  into  the  ge- 

1  Dudo  always  has  "Northmanni;"  the  country  is  only  beginning  to 
have  a  name;  it  is  sometimes  " Northmannia,"  sometimes  only  "Terra 
Nortiunannorum,"  "  Northmannica  regio,"  and  the  like.  In  the  next 
century  the  people  have  become  "  Normanni,"  and  their  land  has  become 
"Normannia,"  M  Normandie."  4<  Northmannia,"  with  Eginhard,  meant 
Denmark. 
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neral  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  they  were  soon  distinguished  chap.  iv. 
from  other  Englishmen  by  nothing  more  than  mere  provin- 
cial differences.    But  the  settlement  of  Rolf  in  Neustria  Results  of 
had  fiir  wider  results.    It  affected  the  later  history  of  all  ^LN^e. 
Europe.     The  Scandinavians  in  Gaul  embraced  the  creed, ment  °.n 


the  language,  and  the  manners  of  their  French  neigh-  history. 
hours,  without  losing  a  whit  of  their  old  Scandinavian 
vigour  and  love  of  adventure.    The  people  thus  formed 
became  the  foremost  apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry 
and  of  Latin  Christianity.     They  were  the  Saracens  of 
Christendom,  spreading  themselves  over  every  corner  of 
the  world  and  appearing  in  almost  every  character.     They  Their  pro- 
were  the  foremost  in  devotion,  the  most  fervent  votaries  devotion 
of  their  adopted  creed,  the  most  lavish  in  gifts  to  holy 
places  at  home,  the  most  unwearied  in  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  abroad.    And  yet  none  knew  better  how  to  hold 
their  own  against  Pope  and  Prelate;  the  special  children 
of  the  Church  were  as  little  disposed  to  unconditional 
obedience  as  the  most  stiff-necked  of  Ghibelines.   And  they  and  in  war. 
were  no  less  the  foremost  in  war;  they  were  mercenaries, 
crusaders,  plunderers,  conquerors;  but  they  had  changed  Change 
their  element,  they  had  changed  their  mode  of  warfare;  tactics.' 
no  Norman  fleets  went  forth  on  the  errand  of  the  old 
Wikings;  the  mounted  knight  and  the  unerring  bowman 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  elder  tactics  which  made  the 
fortress  of  shields   invincible.     North,  south,  east,  the 
Norman  lances  were  lifted;  and  they  were  lifted  in  the 
most  opposite  of  causes.     Norman  warriors  pressed  into  Their  ex- 
the  remotest  East  to  guard  Eastern  Christendom  against  theEastern 
the  first  Turkish  invader,  and  other  Norman  warriors  were  ^P"®, 
soon  found  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Eastern 
Christendom  in  its  own  home.     If  the  Norman  fought 
by  the  side  of  Bdmanos  at  Manzikert,  he  threatened  the     1071. 
Empire  of  Alexios  with  destruction  at  Dyrrhachion.     His      1081. 
conquests  brought  with  them  the  most  opposite  results  in 
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ohap.  iv.  different  lands.    To  free  England  lie  gave  a  line  of  tyrants; 
inEQgland,  to  enslaved  Sicily  he  gave  a  line  of  beneficent  rulers.     But 

in  Sicily. 

to  England  he  gave  also  a  conquering  nobility,  which  in  a 
few  generations  became  as  truly  English  in  England  as 
it  had  become  French  in  Normandy.     If  he  overthrew 
our  Harolds  and  our  Waltheofe,  he  gave  us  a  Fitzwalter 
and  a  Bigod  to  win  back  the  rights  for  which  Harold 
Influence    and  Waltheof  had  fallen.     In  the  arts  of  peace,  like  his 
Normans    Mahometan   prototypes,   he   invented   nothing;    but   he 
their'wel-    learned,  adapted,  improved,  and  disseminated  everything, 
come  of      He  ransacked  Europe  for  scholars,  poets,  theologians,  and 
artists.     At  Rouen,  at  Palermo,  and  at  Winchester,  he 
welcomed  merit  in  men   of  every  race  and  every  lan- 
guage.    He  guided  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  from  Lombardy 
to   Bee  and  from   Bee  to  Canterbury.     Art,  under  his 
auspices,  produced  alike  the  stern  grandeur  of  Caen  and 
Ely,  and  the  brilliant  gorgeousness  of  Palermo  and  Mon- 
reale.     In  a  word,  the  indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian, joined  to   the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul, 
Disappear-  produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of  Europe.     And 
Nonnan  °  7e^  that  race,  as  a  race,  has  vanished.     It  has  everywhere 
race'  been  absorbed  by  the  races  which  it  has  conquered.     From 

in  Sicily,  both  Sicilies  it  has  vanished  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
And  there,  along  with  the  Norman,  have  vanished  the 
races  which  he  used  as  his  instruments,  and  which  he 
alone  taught  to  work  in  harmony.  Greek,  Saracen,  and 
Nonnan  have  alike  disappeared  from  the  realm  of  Good 
in  Britain.  King  William.  In  our  own  land  the  fete  of  the  Norman 
has  been  different.  He  remains  in  his  lineage  and  in  his 
works,  but  he  is  Norman  no  longer.  He  has  settled  in 
every  corner  of  the  British  islands;  into  every  corner  of 
those  islands  he  has  carried  with  him  the  inborn  qua- 
lities of  his  own  race,  but  in  every  corner  of  those  islands 
he  has  assumed  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  races 
among  which  he  settled.    The  Scottish  Bruce  or  the  Irish 
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Geraldine  passed  from  Scandinavia  to  Gaul,  from  Gaul  chap.  iy. 
to  England,  from  England  to  his  own  portion  of  our 
islands;  bnt  at  each  migration  he  ceased  to  be  Scandi- 
navian, French,  or  English;  his  patriotism  was  in  each 
ease  transferred  to  his  new  country,  and  his  historic  being 
belongs  wholly  to  his  last  acquired  home.     In  England 
itself  the  Norman  has  vanished  from  sight  no  less  than 
from  Apulia  and  insular  Sicily.     He  has  sunk  beneath 
the  silent  and,  passive  influence  of  a  race  less  brilliant 
but  more  enduring   than  his  own.     The  Norman  has  Famous 
vanished  from  the  world,  but  he  has  indeed  left  a  name^J^ 
behind  him.     Of  him  came  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Wil-  decent. 
liana  the  Bastard ;  of  him  came  that  Robert  whose  foot  was      1099. 
first  placed  upon  the  ransomed  battlements  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  that  mightier  Robert  who  in  one  year  beheld      1086. 
the  Caesars  of  East  and  West  flee  before  him.1    And  of  Frederick 
his  stock,  far  more  truly  than  of  that  of  Imperial  Swabia, 
came  the  Wonder  of  his  own  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,2 
— poet,  scholar,  warrior,  legislator;   the  terror  and  the 
marvel  of  Christendom  and  of  Islam;   the  foe  alike  of 
Roman  Pontiffs  and  of  Moslem  Sultans;  who  won  alike 
the  golden  crown  of  Rome  and  the  thorny  crown  of 
Salem;  dreaded  in  one  world  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  Christ,  cursed  in  another  as  the  apostate  votary  of 
Mahomet — the  gay,  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  relentless, 
and  the  godless  Frederick. 

But  on  no  country  was  the  effect  of  the  Scandinavian  Effects 
settlement  in  Gaul  more  important  than  it  was  upon  Gaul  ^ ^^ 

1 ''Sic  uno  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terra  Domini  duo ;  Bex  Alemannicus  fate, 
Imperii  Rector  Bomani  maximus  ille : 
Alter  ad  anna  mens  armis  superatur,  et  alter 
Nominiu  audita  sols,  formidine  ceeeit." 

Guil.  App.  apud  Marat,  vol.  v.  p.  274. 
*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  804,  Wats.    "  Principum  mundi  maximus  Fredericus, 
etupor  quoque  mundi  et  immutator  miramlis."     P.  806,  "Stupor  mundi 
Fredericus." 
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CHAP.  IV. 

settlement 
on  French 
history. 


Period  of 
struggle 
in  West- 
France. 
888-987. 


itself.  It  may  sound  like  a  strange  paradox,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Northern  pirates  which  finally  made  Gaul  French  in  the 
modern  sense.  Their  settlement  was  made  during  the 
transitional  period  of  West-Prankish  histoiy.  The  mo- 
dern French  nation  and  language  were  just  beginning  to 
appear.  Paris,  not  yet  the  capital,  had  been  found  to  be 
the  most  important  military  post  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Lords  of  Paris  had  shown  themselves  to  be  its  most 
vigorous  defenders.  The  tenth  century  was  a  period  of 
struggle  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romance  tongues, 
between  Ladn  and  Paris,  between  the  descendants  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  the  descendants  of  Robert  the 
Strong.1  The  Norman  stepped  into  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion, and  finally  decided  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  the 
French2  dynasty  of  Paris  against  the  Prankish  dynasty 

1  This  time  of  struggle  is  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave's  History  of  Normandy  and  England.  The  character  of  the 
period  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  it  is  by  Widukind,  lib.  i.  c.  so. 
"  Undo  usque  hodie  certamen  est  de  regno  Karolorum  stirpi  et  posteris 
Odonis,  conoertatio  quoque  Regibus  Karolorum  et  orientalium  Francorum 
super  regno  Lotharii." 

"Regnum  Lotharii"  is  of  course  Lotharingia,  Lothringen,  Lorraine, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  takes  in  a  far  wider  territory 
than  the  modern  Duchy.  But  it  should  also  be  noticed  that  West-France 
has,  in  this  passage,  no  name  ;  its  Kings  are  *'  Beges  Karolorum  ;"  it  was 
quite  a  chance  that  France  was  not  permanently  called  Carolingia  to  match 
Lotharingia.  So  in  Widukind  (ii.  1)  West-France  is  "  regnum  Karoli," 
though  in  the  reign  of  a  Lewis  ;  so,  still  more  distinctly,  in  the  Getta  Epi* 
tcoponm  Cameracensium  (i.  55.  Pertz,  vii.  421)  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
France  and  Lotharingia  are  distinguished  as  "Karlcntes"  and  "Lotha- 
rienses."  This  way  of  describing  countries  by  their  rulers  is  very  common 
just  at  thia  time,  when  divisions  were  springing  up  for  which  there  were 
no  received  geographical  names.  Thus  Germany  is  sometimes  ''Terra 
Heinrici ; "  Flanders  and  Normandy  are,  in  our  own  Chronicles,  "  Baldwines 
land"  and  "Ricardes  rice."  But  Lotharingia,  perhaps  as  denoting  the 
most  purely  artificial  division  of  all,  is  the  only  name  of  the  class  which 
has  survived. 

9  One  cannot  avoid  making  some  such  distinction  as  this,  when  dealing 
with  the  ambiguous  word  "  Francus."  In  strictness  Franci  are  the  Franks, 
on  whichever  side  of  the  Rhine ;  Franeia  is  their  country,  wherever  it  may 
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of  Ladn.     It  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  chap.  rv. 
out  the  history  of  this  process  a  little  more  fully .     Modern  Origin  of 
France  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  two  dynasties  France. 
whose  associations  she  so  persistently  usurps,  the  Karlings 
and  their  predecessors  the  Merwings.     Those  dynasties 
were  essentially  German;  if  any  Romance  element  had 
begun   to   show  itself  under   the   later  Merwings,   the 
establishment  of  the  Australian  Karlings  threw  it  alto- 
gether back.     Till  the  ninth  century  there  was  no  geo- 
graphical   division   which   at   all    answered   to   Modern  , 
France.1     The    Frankish    territory,    properly    so   called,  Modem 
answered  to  Northern    France    and    Central    Germany.  now^m 
This  was  the  Francia  of  the  Merwings.     Aquitaine,  or**8™™*0 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire,  was  held  in   more  or  less  of  "Francia." 

be,  Franconia  no  less  than  France.  But  it  would  seem  that,  within 
Western  Franeia,  the  word  Frond  began  early  to  mean  Western  as  op- 
posed to  Eastern  Franks.  Thus  the  Astronomer  (ap.  Pertz,  ii.  17)  speaks 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  as  "monitus  tarn  a  Francis  quamque  a  Germanis," 
and  again  (p.  633),  "dimdens  Francis,  magisque  se  credens  Germanis." 
So  Iiudprand  (Antapod.  L  14-1 7)  uses  "  Rex  Galliae"  and  "  Bex  Francorum" 
as  synonymous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  Franci  kept  its  natural 
meaning  down  to  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  "  Sic  emitur  a  Francis 
Imperium,"  says  Otto  of  Freisingen  (Gest.  Frid.  ii.  *a).  So  William  of 
Malmesbury  (i.  68),  in  a  passage  the  whole  of  which  is  worth  study,  says ; 
"Lotharingi  et  Alamanni,  et  cseteri  Transrhenanl  populi  qui  Imperatori 
Teutonioorum  subjecti  sunt,  magis  proprie  se  Francos  appellari  jubent ;  et 
eos  quos  nos  Francos  putamus,  Qalwalas  antiquo  vocabulo  [did  William 
know  the  force  of  the  walcuf]  quasi  Gallos  nuncupant  Quibus  et  ego 
sssfmimin  commodo,"  ftc. 

1  I  understand  by  "  Modern  France"  the  extent  of  territory,  which, 
before  the  annexations  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire  began,  was  held 
either  by  the  King  of  the  French  in  domain,  or  by  Princes  who  held  of 
him  in  fief.  From  the  France  of  the  modern  map  we  must  take  away  the 
French  part  of  Hennegau,  Lothringen  and  the  three  Bishopricks,  Elsass, 
the  County  of  Burgundy,  Savoy,  Lyons,  Bresse,  Dauphiny,  Provence, 
Nizsa,  and  Corsica.  We  must  add  the  still  independent  part  of  Flanders, 
the  County  of  Barcelona,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Richer  (iv.  ia,  13)  gives  two  descriptions  of  the  extent  of  the  French 
Kingdom  in  the  tenth  century.  Hugh  Capet  is  made  King  over  M  Galli, 
Britanni,  Dahi  [doubtless  Dani,  i.e.  the  Normans],  Aquitani,  Gothi, 
Hispani  [the  County  of  Barcelona],  Wascones."  He  then  associates  his  son 
Robert  in  the  Kingdom — M  a  Mosa  fluvio  usque  ad  Oceanum  OecidcniaUbw 
Begem  praefecit  et  ordinavit/' 
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chap.  iv.  external  subjection,  but  it  was  never  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, far  less  occupied.  Paris,  in  Merovingian  times, 
was  one  royal  city  out  of  four  or  five.  Under  the  Karl- 
ings  Italy  and  Saxony  were  first  acquired,  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria  were  for  the  first  time  really  incorporated.  The 
capital  of  the  Frankish  realm,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  Aachen.  The  languages  of  the  Em- 
pire were  Latin  and  Teutonic ;  the  Romance  dialects  were 
still  only  provincial  varieties  of  Latin.  Charles  the  Great 
more  than  once  contemplated  a  division  of  his  Empire,  but 
not  one  of  his  proposed  divisions  at  all  answered  to  modern 
First  France.  Modern  France  makes  its  first  indistinct  appear- 
M odera  °  anc^  i&  the  division  on  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  Then, 
France.  for  y,e  fi^t  time,  Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  Neustria 
39"  and  Aquitaine,  were  united  as  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Their  union  was  purely  accidental.  Charles  was 
already  King  of  Neustria,  when  his  father,  wishing  to 
enlarge  the  dominions  of  his  favourite  son,  added  the 
Kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  fallen  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Pippin.1  The  hold  of  Charles  and 
his  successors  on  Aquitaine  was  exceedingly  weak,  but 
the  nominal  right  continued,  and,  ages  afterwards,  it 
became  a  reality.  The  Kingdom  thus  formed  by  the 
union  of  Neustria  and  Aquitaine  was  the  first  germ  of 
modern  France.  It  roughly  answers  to  its  geographical 
extent,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  see  that 
a  new  nation  was  springing  up  within  it.  The  language 
of  the  people  was  beginning  to  be  recognized.  At  the 
841.      famous  treaty  of  Strassburg,  the  Austrasian  soldiers  of 

1  One  writer,  Erchempert  (Hist.  Langobardorum,  11.  Pertz,iii,  345),  sees 
only  Aquitaine,  and  leaves  out  Neustria.  M  Ab  hoc  Franoorum  divisum. 
est  regnnm,  quoniam  Lutharius  Aquensem  et  Italieum,  Ludoguicus  autem 
Baioarium,  Karlus  vero,  ex  alia  ortus  genitrice,  Aquitaneum  regebat 
imperium." 

Observe  that  Lotharingia  here  beoomes  the  u  Empire  of  Aachen,"  and 
that  Saxony  and  the  rest  of  Germany  are  merged  in  Bavaria,  as  Neustria 
is  in  Aquitaine.  The  form  Ludoptcicus,  with  the  gu  for  the  w,  is  worth 
noting  philologically. 
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Lewis  swear  in  Old- High- Dutch,  the  Neustrian  soldiers  chap.  iv. 
of  Charles  swear  in  .Romance.1    The  language  of  the  oath  First 
is  something  which  we  can  no  longer  call  Latin,  and  cf  the 
which  we  certainly  cannot  yet  call  French.    Thus  t^^fS^ST 
precious  document  shows  us  the  existence  of  a  Gaul  which 
has  ceased  to  be  either  Celtic,  Latin,  or  Teutonic;  it 
shows  in  short  that  one  most  important  step  had  been 
taken  towards  the  creation  of  modern  France.    The  final 
settlement  of  Verdun  confirmed  the  existence  of  the  new      843. 
Kingdom.    The  Empire  was  divided  into  three  Kingdoms, 
the  Western,  the  Eastern,  and  the  narrow  debateable  ground 
between  them,  known  as  Lotharingia.    This  last  Kingdom 
fell  to  pieces,  while  the  Kingdoms  on  each  side  of  it  grew, 
flourished,  and  contended  for  its  fragments.    These  are  the 
two  Kingdoms  of  the  East  and  the  West  Franks,2  which 
it  is  already  hardly  possible  to  avoid  calling  by  the  familiar 
names  of  Germany  and  France. 

Neustria   and    Aquitaine  were    never  again    formally 
separated  till  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in  the  fourteenth      136a 
century.8    Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  never  again  united  Union  an* 

der  Charles 

except  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat.  That  the  Fat. 

885-888- 

1  M  lingua  Romana,"  according  to  Nithard  (iii  5.  Pert*,  ii.  666).  In 
the  next  century  the  language  became  nationalised,  and  in  Richer  (iv.  100, 
c£  i.  20,  Hi.  85)  it  appears  as  "  hngua  Gallica,"  which  becomes  its  usual 
later  name. 

I  leave  to  professed  philologists  to  fix  the  exact  relation  of  the  "  lingua 
Romana"  of  Nithard  to  French  and  to  Provencal  respectively.  For  my  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  that  it  is  Romance  as  distinguished  both  from  Latin  and 
from  Teutonic. 

*  "  Fiancia  Teutonica,  Francia  Orientals "  "  Francia  Latina,  Franda 
Occidentalis."  (See  especially  Bruno,  Bell.  Sax.  36,  ap.  Ports,  vii.  344.) 
So  Lradprand  (i.  14, 16),  "  Franciam  quam  Romanam  dicunt."  Sometimes 
44  Occiden tales"  (see  the  extract  from  Richer,  p.  173)  is  equivalent  to 
French,  and  "Orientates"  (Dudo,  130  B)  to  German,  even  without  the 
addition  of  Fraud. 

*  Hat  is,  Aquitaine  was,  up  to  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  always  held  in 
nominal  vassalage  to  France,  but,  except  during  the  momentary  occupation 
when  Philip  the  Fair  had  outwitted  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  no  Parisian 
King  was  immediate  sovereign  of  Beurdeaux  till  Aquitaine  finally  lost  its 
independence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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chap.  iv.  Emperor,  the  last  who  reigned  over  both  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Pranks/  was  deposed  by  common  consent  of 
Division  of  his  various  Kingdoms.     Four  Kingdoms  now  appeared,2 
888.   PlFe  which  we  can  now  call  by  no  names  but  those  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Burgundy.    And  now  a  more  important 
step  still  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  modern  France. 
Kingdoms  The  West  Franks — we  may  now  almost  call  them  French— 
and  West   t°°k  ^°  themselves  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  capital.    The 
Frankfl*      division  of  843  first  introduced  us  to  a  Romance — that 
importance  is,  substantially  a  Celtic — France,  as  distinguished  from 
of  Paris.     tlie  elder  Teutonic  Francia  of  the  old  Frankish  Kings. 
The  division  of  888   first  introduces  us  to  a  Capetian 
and  a  Parisian  France.     Since  the  death  of  the  Great 
Charles,  the  city  on  the  Seine,  the  old  home  of  Julian, 
had  been  gradually  rising  in  consequence.     It  plays  an 
important  part  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Pious.     Characteristically  enough,  Paris  first  appears  in 
Carolingian  history  as  the  scene  of  a  conspiracy  against 
830.      her  Teutonic  master.     There  it  was  that  the  rebels  assem- 
bled who  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  at  last  deposed,  the 
Paris  the    pious  Emperor.8   Later  in  the  ninth  century  Paris  acquired 
wark         a  more  honourable  renown;  she  became  the  bulwark  of 
Jf^^*16  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the  Northmen.    The  pirates 
soon  found  out  the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  city 
in  any  attack  or  defence  of  Gaul  on  her  northern  side. 

-  x  Charles  the  Fat  is  commonly  said  to  have  reunited  the  whole  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he  certainly  reigned  over  Germany,  Italy, 
Lotharingia,  and  West-France,  hut  he  never  obtained  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  founded  by  Boso  in  879. 
-Bobo  was  succeeded  by  Rudolf. 

9  The  division  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  in  our  own  Chronicles, 
A.  887.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  not  one  of  the  Kingdoms  has  a  name. 
"  Earnulf  wunode  on  >am  lande  be  estan  Bine ;  and  Hrotralf  >a  feng  to 
>am  middel  rice  and  0>a  to  >am  west  da?le  and  Beorngar  and  Wiffa  to 
Langbeardna  lande." 

3  "The  City  of  Revolutions  begins  her  real  history  by  the  first  French 
Revolution."  Palgrave,  L  28a.  (References  to  "  Palgrave  nm will,  for  the 
future,  mean  the  "History  of  Normandy  and  England,"  not  the  "English 
Commonwealth. ") 
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The  Seine,   and   Paris  upon  the  Seine,  now  became  the  chap.  it. 
great  object  of  Scandinavian  attack.     Thrice  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald  did  the  invaders  enter  the  city.     At 
last  a  new  power  was  formed,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  Formation 
defending  Gaul   from  their  attack.     Paris,  with  a  large  oniaate  of " 
district,  was  granted  in  fief  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  Robert  m?** 
the  Strong,  as  a  Mark  or  Marquisate,  a  border  territory, 
to  be  defended  against  the  invading  Northman  and  the 
rebellious  Breton.     This  "  Mark"  was  destined  to  a  career 
which  seems  not  unusual  for  such  frontier  districts.     In 
Germany  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  her  outlying  defence 
against  the  Slave,  and  the  Eastern  Mark,   her  outlying 
defence  against  the  Magyar,  have,  under  the  names   of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  eclipsed  the  older  names  of  Saxony, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and   Bavaria.     So   it  was  with   this 
outlying  Mark  granted  to  Count  Robert  by  Charles  the 
Bald.     Paris  now  became  a  centre,  a  capital;   if  not  a 
royal,  at  least  a  ducal,  city.     The  fief  of  Robert  grew  into 
the  Duchy  of  Prance,  and  the  Duchy  of  France  grew  into 
the  Kingdom.   Robert  himself  became  the  forefather  of  the 
first  Capets,  of  the  Valois,  and  of  the  Bourbons.    The  great  Paris  de- 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  and  its  gallant  defence  by  odo.     7 
Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  the  son  of  Robert,  greatly  raised  the  885-*86- 
position  alike  of  the  city  and  of  its  lord.     On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Charles  the  Fat  ineffectual  attempts  were  indeed 
made  on  behalf  of  other  candidates,  but,  in  the  end,  Count  Odoelected 
Odo  was  elected  and  consecrated  to  what  we  can  no  longer  88& 
call  anything  but  the  Kingdom  of  France,  a  Kingdom  over 
which  his  descendants  were  still  reigning  twenty  years  ago.       1848. 

Odo  of  Paris  then  became  "  Rex  Francorum,"  in  a  sense 
which,  as  applied  to  his  family,  we  cannot  better  represent 
than  by  the  title  of"  King  of  the  French."  His  own  family 
was  of  German  descent,1  but,  throughout  the  following 

1  Richer,  i.  5.   "  Hie  [Odo]  patrem  habait  ex  equeatri  ordine  Rotbertam ; 
arum  vero  patemum,  Witichinum  advenam  Germanum." 
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chap.  lv.  century,  his    dynasty   represents,   perhaps   quite  uncon- 
sciously,  the  growing   French    nationality.     The   Dukes 
and  Kings  of  Paris  spoke  French  long  before  the   end 
of  the  ninth  century,  while  the  Karlings   of  Ladn  still 
spoke  tileir  ancestral  Teutonic.1    Now  sets  in  the  hundred 
years'  struggle  between  the  Carolingian  house  at  Laon  and 
the  Capetian2  house  at  Paris.  This  period  falls  naturally  into 
two  stages.     In  the  first,  the  Lords  of  Paris  directly  dis- 
puted the  Crown  with  the  heirs  of  Charles ;  in  the  second, 
they  preferred  the  position  of  King-makers  to  that  of 
Kings.     Odo  was  elected  as  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
the  true  champion  of  Gaul  and  of  Christendom.     But  he 
Charles      soon  found  a  rival  in  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  only  claim 
and  Bo-P  °  w*8  the  doubtful  belief  that  the  blood  of  his  great  name- 
berk  sake  flowed  in  his  veins.     Charles  was  again  overthrown 

1  The  notices  of  language  in  Flodoard  and  Richer  are  curious.  Charles 
the  Simple  has  a  conference  at  Worms  with  Henry  the  Fowler  (Henricus 
Transrhenensis),  when  (Richer,  i.  20)  "  Germanorumque  Gaftorumque 
juvenes,  linguarum  idiomate  offensi,  ut  eorum  mos  est,  cum  multa  animosi- 
tate  maledictis  sese  lacessire  coeperunt."  In  948  Lewis  and  Otto  attend  a 
synod,  where  letters  are  read  in  Latin,  and  translated  "  propter  Reges  juzta 
Teutiscam  linguam."  (Mod.  in  An.  Pertz,  iii.  396.)  Lewis  therefore  spoke 
German  as  well  as  Otto.  Otto  however  (see  Widukind,  ii.  36)  could  speak 
French  on  occasion,  which  makes  the  employment  of  German  still  more 
important.  In  981  Hugh  Capet  and  Otto  the  Second  met.  Otto  spoke 
Latin,  and  a  Bishop  translated  his  speech  to  Hugh.  (Richer,  iii.  85.)  Hugh 
therefore  did  not  understand  German,  and  the  Romance  which  he  spoke 
had  departed  so  far  from  Latin  that  Latin  needed  an  interpreter.  In  996 
Gaulish  and  German  Bishops  meet  (Richer,  iv.  100),  and  the  Bishop  of 
Verdun  is  chosen  to  speak  "eo  quod  linguam  Gallicam  ndrat."  The 
Lotharingian  Prelate  could  probably  speak  both  languages.  These  passages 
seem  enough  to  make  out  the  statement  in  the  text. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  assertion  (i.  72)  that  "  the  German  Ritterschaft 
of  Otho  the  Great  raised  the  war-cry  in  French"  is  an  evident  misconcep- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Widukind  (i.  1 7)  on  which  it  is  evidently  grounded. 
The  historian  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  Lotharingian  borderers  who  spoke 
both  languages. 

9  I  use  this  familiar  name  prospectively,  as  I  know  not  what  other  to 
put  in  its  place.  I  may  add  that  Capet  was  at  no  time  really  a  family 
name,  as  people  fancied  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  ludicrously 
described  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  as  "  Louis  Capet." 
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by  Duke  Robert,  the  brother  of  King  Odo,  who  himself  chap*  w. 
reigned  as  the  second  of  the  Parisian  Kings.     Charles  in 
his  torn  overthrew  Robert,  who  died  in  battle  at  Soissons.      ^3. 
The  heir  of  the  Capetian  house  was  Hugh,  eurnamed  the  Hugh  the 
Great.     His  career  was  a  strange   one:   he  refused  the^^eo* 
offered  crown,  but  he  carried  himself  as  a  King  in  every theFrencl1- 
thing  but  name.     He  bore  what  to  us  sounds  the  strange 
title  of  Dux  Francorum,  "  Duke  of  the  French,"  and,  as 
Duke  of  the  French,  he  was  a  far  more  powerful  potentate 
than  the  King  of  the  French  who  was  his  nominal  sove- 
reign.   On  the  death  of  Robert,  he  declined  the  royal 
dignity  for  himself,  and  passed  it  on  to  his  brother-in-law,  Rudolf 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy.     He  next  passed  it  on  to  Lewis  the  the!$rench. 
son  of  Charles  the  Simple.     The  Carolingian  Sling  once  9a3* 
more  reigned  on  the  rock  of  La£n,  but  he  found  anything  from.be- 
but  a  tranquil  subject  in  the  mighty  Duke  of  Paris.    The  yond-Se». 
Duke  of  the  French  allowed  himself  full  power  of  revolt,  fall 
power  of  disobeying,  attacking,  expelling,  imprisoning  the 
King  of  the  French,  of  anything,  in  short,  but  avowedly 
reigning  in  his  stead.     King  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  Lothar 
son  Lothar,  and  Duke  Hugh  the  Great  by  his  son  Hugh  f^*a 
Capet.     The  younger   Hugh,   though  in  no  imprudent  Hugh 
hurry  to  obtain  a  crown,  had  not  his  father's  rooted  ob-  j^Jj^ 
jection  to  receive  one.     He  remained  Duke  of  the  French  95& 
during  the  long  reign  of  Lothar  and  the  short  reign  of 
his  son  Lewis ;   at  last,  on  the  death  of  Lewis,  Hugh  Lewis  son 
procured  his  own  election.     The  struggle  continued  for  yg^ 
a  while  in  the  person  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Caro-  Hugh 
lingian  pretender;    but   Hugh  retained   his  crown  andjr^^1 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants.     The  immediate  results  9^7- 
of  his  elevation  were  not  very  marked.     The  Duke  of  the  pjjsum 
French  became  the  King  of  the  French,  and  the  same^y***** 

now  be- 

Prince  reigned  at  Paris  and  at  Ladn.     King  Hugh  was  oomes  per- 
undoubtedly  considerably  more  powerful  than  King  Lewis  "aanen 
or  King  Lothar ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  the  the  change. 

N  2 
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ohap.iv.  change  from  the  Carolingian  to  the  Capetian  line  was 
hardly  felt.  To  Hugh's  own  subjects  it  made  little 
practical  difference  whether  their  Prince  were  called  Duke 
or  King.  Beyond  the  Loire,  men  cared  little  who 
might  reign  either  at  Paris  or  at  Ladn.  But,  slight 
as  may  have  been  the  immediate  change,  the  election  of 
Hugh  was  a  real  revolution :  it  was  the  completion  of 
the  change  which  had  been  preparing  for  a  century  and 
a  half;  it  was  the  true  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The 
Modern  modern  Kingdom  of  France  dates  its  definite  existence  from 
novTdefi-  the  election  of  Hugh ;  the  successive  partitions  showed  in 
"jfe1?  what  way  the  stream  of  events  was  running,  but  the 
election  of  Hugh  was  the  full  establishment  of  the  thing 
itself.  France  at  last  had,  what  till  quite  lately  she  has 
had  ever  since,  a  French  King  reigning  at  Paris.  Gallo- 
Boman  France  now  finally  shook  off  the  last  relics  of 
that  Teutonic  domination  under  which  she  had  been  more 
or  less  completely  held  ever  since  the  days  of  Clovis.  The 
Connexion  Western  Kingdom  now  broke  off  all  traces  of  its  old 
Frano©  and  connexion  with  the  Eastern.  Up  to  this  time  the  tra- 
^^^ny  dition  of  the  former  unity  of  the  whole  Frankish  Kingdom 
had  still  lingered  on.  The  two  realms  were  still  Eastern 
and  Western  "Francia;"  each  King  was  alike  "Rex 
Francorum,"  « Orientalium/'  or  "  Occidentalium,"  as 
might  happen.  In  war  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks 
appear  rather  as  rivals  than  as  ordinary  enemies;  in 
peace  they  seem  almost  to  act  as  royal  colleagues, 
like  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors  of  an  earlier 
time.  The  Eastern  colleague  is  the  superior.  He  is 
often  Emperor,  which  the  Western  never  is;  even  when 
not  Emperor,  he  sometimes  receives  homage  from  the 
Western   King,1   which   the   Western  King   in    no  case 

1  As  Araulf  from  Odo.  See  above,  p.  131.  So  we  shall  see  in  940  (Flod. 
in  An.  Pertz,  iii.  387)  the  chief  French  princes,  though  not  the  King,  do 
homage  to  Otto  the  Great. 
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receives  from  %  him.      Thus,  down  to  the  extinction   of  chap.  ft. 
the  Carolingian  House  at  Ladn,  the  Eastern  King,  the 
"King  beyond  the  Rhine/'1  remains,  whether  in  friend- 
ship or  in  enmity,  a  most  important  person  in  the  po- 
litics of  the  Western   Kingdom.     Even   in  the  middle 
of  the   tenth    century,   we    shall    see   Otto    of   Saxony 
and  Lewis  of  Ladn    still   acting   together   in    the  ad- 
ministration of  a    common    Prankish   realm.      But   no- 
thing of  this  sort  remains  after  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Parisian  dynasty;   the  German  Caesar  is  now  as 
alien  to  Capetian  France  as  his  brother  at  Byzantium. 
And  another  result   took   place.     Hitherto   Lotharingia,  Lotbar- 
the  border  land  of  Germany  and  France,  had  held  auySerto 
ambiguous  position  between  the   two   Kingdoms.      Lo-  {***"»&>* 
tharingia  was    the    seat  of  loyalty  to   the  Carolingian  France 
house.      Whenever  a  Karling  reigned   in  the  Western  many,  now 
Kingdom,  he  found  the  people  of  Lotharingia  his  faithful  ^^"^ 
subjects.     The  country  retained   its  affection  to  the  old 
Imperial  line  after  the  Capetian  revolution,  but  its  posi- 
tion was  now  necessarily  changed.     Lotharingia  retained 
its  Carolingian   princes,   but  it   retained  them  only  by 
definitively  becoming  a   fief  of  the  Teutonic   Kingdom. 
After    the    Parisian    family    were    fully    established    in 
Western  France,  descendants  of  Pippin  and  Charles  still 
reigned  in  Lotharingia,  but,  after  a  few  struggles  for  their 
old  dominion,  they  were  no  longer  neither  Kings  of  the 
Western  France  or  pretenders  to  its  crown,* but  Dukes 
holding  their  states  in  fief  of  the  Teutonic  Emperor. 

Thus,  after  a  century  of  struggle,  Gaul  or  Western 
France  became  definitely  French  as  distinguished  from 
Frankish.     The  Romance  and  the  Teutonic  Franks  were 

1  Flodoard,  A.  938,  Pert*,  iii.  385,  "Otto  Bex  Transrhenensis."  So  in 
946  (Pertz,  iii  393),  our  Eadmund  is  "  Edmundus  Bex  Transmarinus." 
Hub  way  of  describing  suggests  some  of  those  curious  medieval  verbs, 
"  transfretare/'  <*  transpadare,"  and  the  like. 
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chap. nr.  now  divided;1  Gaul  seceded  from  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom.2 We  must  now  go  on  to  sketch  the  history  of 
the  Normans  in  Gaul  during  the  period  of  struggle, 
and  to  show  how  important  an  element  they  were  in 
determining  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  competitor 
most  foreign  to  their  own  ancient  blood  and  speech. 

§  2.  Settlement  and  Reign  of  Rolf.    911-927. 
Compa-  The  history  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen   within 

the  Danish  *ne   Empire,  and  of  their  final   settlement  in   Northern 
wages  in   Gaul,  reads  almost  like  a  repetition  of  their  ravages  and 

Bncland 

and  within  settlements   in   our  own  island.     Their  incursions    into 
pir*.  ^ne  *wo  countries   were  often    closely  connected.      The 

same  armies  and  the  same  leaders  are  often  heard  of 
in  England  and  in  Gaul,  and  each  country  drew  a  cer- 
tain advantage  from  the  sufferings  of  the  other.  Each 
often  enjoyed  a  season  of  comparative  rest  while  the 
other  was  undergoing  some  unusually  fearful  devasta- 
tion. The  two  stories  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that, 
the  French  story  reads,  so  to  speak,  like  one  long 
reign  of  JSthelred  from  the  very  beginning.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  answering  to  our  long  succession  of  great 
and  victorious  Kings  from  Alfred  onwards.  That  such 
was  the  case  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  princes 
who  reigned  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  power 
of  the  Great  Charles  had  kept  the  heathen  in  awe, 
but  it  is  not  granted  to  every  man  to  be  a  Charles  or 
The  pro-  even  an  iEthelstan.  When  the  great  Emperor  was  gone, 
fjJ^D^neg  when  the  terror  of  his  name  was  forgotten,  the  ceaseless 
favoured     internal  divisions  made  his  Empire  an  easy  prey.    Those 

1  Gronica  Regum  Franoorum,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  214.    "Hie  diyisio  facta  est 
inter  Teutones  Francos  et  Latinos  Francos. " 
*  G-unter,  lib.  i. 

'•  Et  Bimnl  a  nostra  secessit  Gallia  regno, 
Nos  priscum  regni  morem  servamus,  at  ilia 
Jure  suo  gaudet  nostra  jam  nescia  legis." 
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divisions  were  themselves  inevitable,  but  they  brought  chap.  iv. 
with  them  their  inevitable  consequences;  the  land  lay  divisions 
open,  almost  defenceless,  before  the  enemy.  Indeed  the  Empire, 
divisions  were  actually  more  fetal  because  they  were  not 
complete;  the  very  amount  of  unity  which  the  Empire  «nd  by  the 
still  retained  proved  a  further  source  of  weakness.  The  unity 
Empire  did  not  at  once  split  up  into  national  Kingdoms,  J^^J^ 
divided  by  ascertained  boundaries,  each  of  them  actuated 
by  a  national  feeling  and  capable  of  national  resistance 
to  an  invader.  The  state  of  things  was  not  unlike  the 
elder  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  the  Tyrants  or  Pro- 
vincial Emperors.  In  those  days  each  ambitious  general 
gave  himself  out  as  Caesar  and  Augustus;  he  aspired  to 
the  whole  Empire,  and  he  held  such  portions  of  it  as  he 
could  win  and  keep.  So  now  every  King  was  a  King  of 
the  Franks,  ready  to  hold  so  much  of  the  common  Prank- 
ish realm  as  he  could  win  and  keep.  Between  potentates 
of  this  kind  there  could  hardly  be  either  the  same  formal 
alliances,  or  the  same  sort  of  international  good  under* 
standing,  which  may  exist  between  really  distinct  nations, 
each  of  which  is  assured  of  its  own  position.  None  of 
the  rival  Kings  could  feel  sure  that  any  other  King 
would  help  him  against  the  common  enemy.  None  of 
them  could  feel  sure  that  any  other  King  would  not 
seize  the  opportunity  of  a  Danish  inroad  to  deprive 
him  of  his  Kingdom,  or  that  he  might  not  even  league 
himself  with  the  heathen  invaders  against  him.  It  fol* 
lowed  therefore  that  the  invaders  never  encountered  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Empire,  that  they  seldom  encoun- 
tered the  whole  strength  even  of  one  of  its  component 
Kingdoms.  The  Carolingian  princes,  as  far  as  mere  vigour 
and  ability  goes,  have  been  grossly  and  unfairly  depreciated.1 

1  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  completely  dissipated  the  vulgar  error  which 
looks  on  the  laser  Karlings  as  a  line  of  utterly  incapable  Kings,  like  the 
later  Merwinga.  No  two  sets  of  men  could  be  more  completely  different 
both  in  position  and  character. 
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chap.  iv.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  them  were  men  of  by  no  means 
contemptible  natural  gifts,  but  that  they  were,  partly  by 
their  own  fault,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances,  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  use  their  real  vigour 
and  ability  to  any  good  purpose.  Thus  the  whole  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century  is  taken  up  with  almost  unin- 
terrupted incursions  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  on  the 
whole  coast  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  France. 

Position  of  Germany  indeed,   owing  to   the  inland  position   of  the 
Germany,  . 

greater  part  of  her  territory,  remained  comparatively  un- 
scathed.    She  suffered  far  more  from  the  Magyars  than 
she  suffered  from  the  Northmen.     Still  the  whole  Saxon 
and  Frisian   coast  was  as  cruelly  ravaged  as  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  great  rivers  afforded  the  heathens 
the  means  of  making  their  way  far  into  the  interior  of 
of  France,  the  country.     West-France,  with  her  far  greater  extent  of 
seaboard,   suffered  far   more   severely  than   the   Eastern 
Burgundy,  Kingdom.     Even  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Burgundy 
and  Italy  were  not  wholly  spared,1  though  in*  those  seas 
the  Northman  was  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Saracen. 
Everywhere  we  find  the  same  kind  of  devastations  which 
we  find  in  England*     In  the  course  of  the  history,  we 
Instances    come  across  many  noble  examples  of  local  resistance  to 
ance  to  the  the  invaders,  and  several  examples  of  considerable  victories 
invaders,     g^g^  over  them.     But  we  nowhere  find  any  such  steady 
check  put  to  their  progress  as  marks  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century  in  England.     That  is  to  say,  no  Carolingian 
Prince  was  in  the  position,  even  if  he  had  the  ability,  to 
carry   out  the  vigorous  policy  of   Eadward   the  Elder. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  their  due  share  of 
honour  from  several  Kings  and  Princes  who  at  least  did 
Victory  of  what  they   could.     The  Emperor  Arnulf  in   the  East,2 
891;  '       the  young  King  Lewis  in   the  West,3  gained  glorious 

1  See  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Luna  by  mistake  for  Rome,  Dudo,  65. 

3  Begino  in  Anno  (Pertz,  i.  602),  and  our  own  Chronicles* 

1  On  the  battle  of  Saulcourt,  see  the  Chronicle  in  Duchesne,  p.  4. 
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and,   for  the  moment,  important  victories  over  the  in-  chap.  nr. 

voders,  and  the  triumph  of  Lewis  is  commemorated  in  of  Lewis, 

88 1 
one  of  the  earliest  surviving  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry.1 

The  great  siege  of  Paris  and  its  defence  by  Odo  have 

been  already  spoken  of  as  among  the  determining  causes 

which  led  in  the  end  to  the  change  of  dynasty.     But 

such  victories  were,  after  all,  mere  momentary  checks; 

they  delivered  one  part  of  the  country  at  the  expense 

of  another;  and  the  evil  went  on  till  it  was  gradually 

cured  by  various  indirect  means.     As  in  England,  the  The  ra- 

Northmen  gradually  changed  from  mere  plunderers  into^^e061 

conquerors  and  settlers.     Instead  of  ravaging  the  whole  N2jthm®Jl 

country,  they  occupied  portions  of  it.     They  thus  gra-  become 

French* 

dually  changed,  not  only  into  members  of  the  general 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  but  into  Frenchmen,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Frenchmen  only  by  the  large  share 
of  their  inborn  Scandinavian  vigour  which  they  still  re* 
tained.  As  the  North  became  more  settled  and  Chris- No  attempt 
tianized,  as  it  began  to  form  a  political  system  of  its£J£uegk# 
own,  the  mere  piratical  incursions  ceased,  and  no  de-"^*^^ 
liberate  attempt  was  ever  made,  as  was  made  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  a  King  of  all  Denmark  or  all 
Norway,  to  displace  a  King  of  the  West»Franks,  and  to 
reign  in  his  stead.  The  insular  position  of  Britain,  the 
original  kindred  between  Danes  and  English,  the  actual 
Danish  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country, 
all  helped  to  make  such  a  design  possible  in  England, 
while  even  the  powers  of  a  Swend  or  a  Cnut  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  France. 

The  Northmen  settled  largely  in  France,  but  they  no*  Scattered 
where  occupied  any  such  large  continuous  sweep  of  terri-  0f  the 
tory  as  that  which  became   the  Denalagu  in  England.  2^^ 

1  He  Ludwigtiied  will  be  found  in  Max  Mailer's  German  Claarios, 
P.  37- 
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osap.  tw.  No  such  large  extent  of  coast  lay  so  invitingly  open  to 
them,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  one 
Danish  invasion  of  Ganl  on  so  great  a  scale  as  the  great 
Danish  invasion  of  England  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba. 
The  Danish  settlements  in  Gaul  were  therefore  scattered, 
while  in  England  they  were  continuous.  The  Danes  in 
England  therefore!  though  they  gradually  became  Eng- 
lishmen, still  retained  a  distinct  local  existence  and  local 
feelings,  and  they  continued  to  form  a  distinct  and  impor- 
tant element  in  the  country.  But  the  Danish  settlers  in 
France,  holding  a  county  here  and  a  county  there,  sank 
much  more  completely  into  the  general  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants. Some  of  these  settlements  were  a  good  way 
inland,  like  Hastings  settlement  at  Chartres.1  Bagnald 
too  occupied,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.8  But  these  settlements  led  to  no  permanent 
results.  One  settlement  alone  was  destined  to  play  a  real 
part  in  history,  the  settlement  of  Rolf  or  Rollo  at  Rouen. 
The  Rouen  This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the  great  Norman  Duchy, 
its  excep-  '  h*d;  I  nee^  hardly  say,  results  and  an  importance  of  its 
^rtMuxT  own  of  quite  another  sort  from  any  which  belong  to  any 
of  the  other  Danish  colonies  in  France.  But  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  only  one  among  several,  and 
that,  when  the  cession  was  made,  it  was  probably  not 
expected  to  be  more  lasting  or  more  important  than  the 
others.  But,  while  the  others  soon  lost  any  distinctive 
character,  the  Rouen  settlement  lasted,  grew,  became  a 
power  in  Europe,  and  in  France  became  even  a  deter- 
mining power.  It  is  perhaps  the  unexpected  deve- 
lopement  of  the  Rouen  settlement,  together  with  the 
peculiar  turn  which  Norman  policy  soon  took,  which 
accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  hatred  with  which  the 
Northmen  of  Rouen  are  spoken  of  by  the  French  writers 

1  See  Benoit  de  Ste.  More,  p.  76,  and  M.  Michel's  note.   Cf.  Dado,  p.  66. 
9  See  Flod.  A.  923,  930  (Pertz,  iii.  379),  et  pan. 
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at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  By  that  «"*•  *▼. 
time  they  had  long  been  Christian  in  faith  and  French  in 
speech,  and  yet  the  most  truly  French  writer  of  the  age 
can  never  bring  himself  to  speak  of  them  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  the  Pirates.1  To  this  feeling  we  see 
nothing  at  all  analogous  in  English  history.  We  see 
traces  of  strong  local  diversities,  sometimes  rising  into 
local  animosities,  between  the  Danes  in  England  and 
their  Anglian  and  Saxon  neighbours;  but  there  is  no* 
thing  to  compare  with  the  foil  bitterness  of  hatred  which 
breathes  alike  in  the  hostile  rhetoric  of  Richer,  and  in  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  discreet  Flodoard. 

The  lasting  character  of  his  work  at  once  proves  that  Rolf  or 
the  founder  of  the  Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man,  but  founder  of 
he  is  a  great  man  who  must  be  content  to  be  judged  ***  ^ttl6* 
in  the  main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.    The  authentic 
history  of  Hrolfr,  Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rou,2  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  short  space.     We  have  no  really  contem- 
porary narrative  of  his  actions,  unless  a  few  meagre  and 
uncertain  entries  in  some  of  the  Frankish  annals  may  be 
thought  to  deserve  that  name.    I  cannot  look  on  the  narra- 
tive of  our  one  Norman  writer,  put  together,  from  tradition 
and  under  courtly  influence,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement,  as  at  all  entitled  to  implicit  belief.    Even  less 
faith  is  due  to  Northern  Sagas  put  together  at  a  still 
later  time.     The   French   authors  again   are   themselves 

1  "  Richardus  pyratarnm  dux  apoplexia  minora  periit "  is  one  of  the  last 
entries  in  the  history  of  Richer  (t.  ii.  p.  308,  Guadet). 

*  The  genuine  name  is  Hrolfr,  Rolf,  in  various  spellings.  The  French 
form  iaHou;  the  Latin  is  JtoUo,  like  Onuto,  Sveno,  Ac.  From  this  Latin 
form  modern  French  writers  have,  oddly  enough,  made  a  form  RoCUm. 
The  strangest  form  is  Rodla,  which  occurs  in  a  late  manuscript  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chronicles  (A.  876.  Thorpe's  ed.).  This  was  clearly  meant  to  be  an 
English  form  of  R0U0.  The  English  masculine  ending  a  was  substituted  for 
the  Latin  o,  just  as  in  Odo,  Odo,  Ac.  The  writer  also  thought  that  Rollo 
was  a  name  of  the  same  type  as  Robert  and  others,  and  thought  that  by 
putting  in  a  d  he  was  restoring  it  to  its  genuine  Teutonic  shape. 
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chap.  iv.  not  contemporary/  and  their  notices  are  exceedingly  brief. 
I  therefore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  called  upon  to  nar- 
rate in  detail  the  exploits  which  are  attributed  to  Rolf 
Earlier  in  the  time  before  his  final  settlement.  He  is  described 
of  Rolf.  *s  having  been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  both 
876-911?  in  Qauj  an(j  jn  Britain  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
his  final  occupation  of  Rouen,2  and  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  a  King  iEthelstan  in 
England.  This  JSthelstan  has  been  confounded,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  chronology,  with  our  great  iEthelstan,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  person  intended  is  Guthrum-^Jthelstan 
of  East-Anglia.3  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
but  we  can  hardly  look  upon  it  as  certain.  And  the  ex- 
ploits attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years,4 
that  we  cannot  help  concluding  that  the  deeds  of  other 
chieftains  have  been  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  that  two 
leaders  of  the  same  name  have  been  confounded.  Among 
countless  expeditions  in  Gaul,  England,  and  Germany,  we 
find  attributed  to  Rolf  an  earlier  visit  to  Rouen,6  a  share 
in  the  great  siege  of  Paris,6  and  an  occupation  or  destruc- 
tion of  Bayeux.?  But  it  is  not  till  we  have  got  some  way 
into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  not  till  we  have  passed 
several  years  of  the  tenth  century,  that  Rolf  begins  clearly 

Rolf  in       to  stand  out  as  a  personal  historic  reality.    He  now  appears 

possession    . 

of  Rouen,   m  possession  of  Rouen,  or  of  whatever  vestiges  of  the  city 

91 1(  had  survived  his  former  ravages,  and  from  that  starting- 

Defeat  of    point  he  assaulted  Chartres.     Beneath  the  walls  of  that 

Chartres.    city  he  underwent  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
911. 

1  Flodoard  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  the  settlement,  bat  we  have 
no  narrative  of  those  years  from  his  hand.  Richer,  if  he  was  very  old 
when  he  died,  may  have  been  an  infant  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  but 
that  is  aU. 

9  Dudo,  75  C»  *  Lappenberg  (Thorpe),  ii.  60. 

4  Tn  some  accounts  he  seems  to  appear  even  earlier  than  876.  Duchesne, 
25  D. 

*  Dudo,  75  D.  •  lb.  77  C.  T  lb.  C,  D. 
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Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Paris,  which  was  at-   chap.  iv. 

tributed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  great  local  relic, 

the  under-garment  of  the  Virgin.1     But  this  victory,  like 

most  victories  over  the  Northmen,  had  no  lasting  effect. 

Rolf  was  not  dislodged  from  Rouen,  nor  was  his  career 

of  devastation  and  conquest  at  all  seriously  checked.     But, 

precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Guthrum  in  England,  advantage 

was  taken  of  his  evident  disposition  to  settle  in  the  country 

to  make  an  attempt  to  change  him  from  a  devastating 

enemy  into  a  peaceable  neighbour.     The  Peace  of  Clair-  Peace  of 

on-Epte  was   the   duplicate  of  the  Peace   of  Wedmore,  Epte.  n" 

and    King    Charles    and    Duke    Robert    of  Paris    most9I2> 

.  Compari- 

likely   had  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  before  their  eyes.     A  son  with 

definite  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf,  for  which  he  became  of VeT* 
the  King's   vassal;    he   was   admitted   to   baptism,   andmope- 
received  the  King's  natural  daughter  in  marriage.     And, 
just  as  in  the    English    case,    the    territory  ceded  was 
not  part  of  the  King's   immediate  dominions.     No  part 
of  Wessex  was  ceded  to  Guthrum ;    he  was  merely  con- 
firmed  in  the  possession    of   the    lands  which    he    had 
already  conquered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  English 
Kingdoms.     Mlfred,  as  I  have  already  shown,2  though  Advantage 
he   lost  as   a    suzerain    lord,   gained    as    an    immediate  °ioil  ^the 
sovereign  by  the  closer  incorporation  of  a  large  part  of Crown- 
Mercia  with  his  own  Kingdom.     Charles  also  gained  by 
the  settlement  of  Rolf,  though  certainly  not  in  the  same 
direct  way.     His  immediate  territories  were  not  increased, 
but  they  were  at  least  not  diminished;  the  grant  to  Rolf 
was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  King  of  the  franks  at 
Ladn  but  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  at  Paris.     The  great  TheceMrion 
Neustrian  Mark  was  not  so  utterly  broken  up  as  were  the  the  *z* 
Kingdoms  of  Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and  Menriajg?11*^, 
therefore  the  King  had  no  opportunity  of  annexing  any  part  of  Paris. 

1  Dado,  80  B.    Cf.  Duchesne,  34  B,  25  A.  'See  above,  p.  55. 
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chap.  iv.  of  it,  as  Alfred  had  of  annexing  south-western  Mercia. 
Still  Charles  was  strengthened  indirectly.     Duke  Robert 
had  to  submit  to  manifest  destiny.     He  had  lost  Rouen, 
and  his  only  way  to  keep  Paris  was  to  enter  into  friendly 
Prominent  relations  with  the  new  Lord  of  Rouen.     The  Duke  of  the 
of  Duke      French  was  therefore  the  chief  mover  in  the  whole  busi- 
Robert.       ness;  he  was  Rolfs  godfather  at  his  baptism,  and  gave 
him  his  own  Christian  name  of  Robert.     The  Duke  thus 
made  the  most  of  his  loss,  but  to  the  King  the  transaction 
was  a  distinct  gain.     He  got  two  vassals  instead  of  one, 
two  vassals  whose  relations  to  one  another  were  likely 
often  to  be  dangerous,  and  between  whom  it  might  often 
be  easy  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.     Events  soon 
proved  that  the  King  had  gained  a  far  more  faithful  vassal 
in  the  new  proselyte  to  Christianity  and  French  culture 
than   he   already  possessed   in   the   turbulent    and   dan- 
gerous Lord  of  Paris.     At  a  later  time  we  shall  find  the 
relations    between    La6n,   Rouen,   and    Paris    altogether 
changed;  but,  as  yet,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine  are 
The  Nor-    the  firmest  support  of  the  Carolingian  throne.     During 
chief  sup-    all  the  later  warfare  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
Charles  the  ®°^  c^ave  8teadily  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord  whose  man 
Simple.       he  h^  become.     The  Duke  of  Rouen  had  no  object  in 
opposing  the  King  of  Ladn,  while,  by  supporting  him, 
he  might  easily  gain  an  increase  of  territory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  nearest  neighbours. 
Tale  of  The  legendary  details  of  RolPs  homage  to  Charles  are 

homage  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  a  well-known  tale  how  Rolf 
to  Charles.  was  ^1^  on  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  how  he 
refused  with  an  oath,  how  he  bade  one  of  his  followers 
to  perform  the  degrading  ceremony  in  his  stead,  how 
the  rude  Northman  did  indeed  kiss  the  King's  foot,  but 
only  by  lifting  it  to  his  own  mouth  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  monarch's  position  on  his  throne.1  The 
1  Dudo,  84  A. 
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tale  may  rest  on  a  true  tradition,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  ohaf.  zy. 

invention  of  Norman  vanity ;  in  either  case  alike  it  sets 

forth  the  original  spirit  of  the  men  who  were  to  become 

the  noblest  representatives  of  the  system  within  whose 

pale  they  were  now  entering.    And  one  form  of  the  tale 

possesses  for  us  an  interest  of  another  kind.     The  famous  Rolf  said 

refusal  of  Rolf  thus  to  abase  himself  was  made  in  a  Ian-  Ei^lUh. 

guage  which  by  Frankish  hearers  was  looked  upon  as 

English.1    That  Rolf  spoke  English   in  any  strict  sense 

is  most  unlikely;  the  tongue  in  which  he  answered  was 

doubtless  his  native  Danish.     Nor  is  it  enough  to  say 

that  any  Teutonic  speech  was  loosely  called  English  by 

the  French;  for  Rolf  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a 

prince  whose  native  speech  was  undoubtedly  Teutonic, 

But  Charles  the  Frank  spoke   High -Dutch;    Rolf  the 

Dane  spoke  a  language  which,  in  a  wide  sense  of  the 

words,  might  be  called  Low- Dutch.     England  was  the 

most  famous  and  most  familiar  country  of  the  Low-Dutch 

speech,  and  the   Scandinavian  talk   of  Rolf  was  by  his 

Frankish  hearers  accordingly  set  down  as  English.2 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  district  now  ceded  to  Extent 

Rolf  took  in  the  whole  of  the  later  Duchy  of  Normandy,  tenitoir 

Rouen  was  the  heart  of  the  new  state,  which  took  in  lands  f^S*?? 

'  to  Rolf. 

on  both  sides  of  the  Seine.  From  the  Epte  to  the  sea 
was  its  undoubted  extent  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north.  But  the  western  frontier  is  much  less  clearly  de- 
fined. On  the  one  hand,  the  Normans  always  claimed 
a  certain  not  very  well  defined  superiority  over  Britanny 
as  part  of  the  original  grant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Rolf  did  not  obtain  immediate  posses- 
sion of  what  was  afterwards  the  noblest  portion  of  the 
heritage  of  his  descendants.  The  Bessin,  the  district  of  TheBearin 
Bayeux,  was  not  won  till  several  years  later,  and  the  catentin 

1  See  Palgrave,  i.  755.  '  lb.  i.  699. 
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chap.  iv.  CStentin,  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  was  not  won  till 
later  acqui- after  the  death  of  Rolf.     The  district  granted  to  Rolf 

rations.  % 

was  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  Ghithrum,  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  of  his  actual  possessions.     If,  as  is 
most  likely,  the  Dive  was  the  western  boundary,  the  ceded 
territory  answered  to  nothing  in  earlier  geography,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.     It  was  larger  than  the  Diocese  of  Rouen; 
Nogeo-      it  was  considerably  less  than  the  Province.     As  a  new 
name  for     division,  it  had — sharing  therein  the  fate  of  Germany 
^®"Terraand  France — no  recognized  geographical  name.     Its  in- 
norum."      habitants  were  the  Northmen,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine, 
the  Northmen  of  Rouen.     The  land  itself  was,  till  near 
the  end  of  the  century,  simply  the  Land  of  the  North- 
men,1 a  land  capable  of  indefinite  extension.     So  in  Bri- 
tain  the   vague  description   of  the  Denalagu   supplanted 
the  ancient  names  and  boundaries  of  more  than  one  Old- 
English   Kingdom.     The  title  of  the   chief  is   as  little 
fixed  as  the  name  of  his  dominions ;  he  is  Prince,  Duke, 
Count,  Marquis,  Patrician,8  at  the  taste  of  the  writer.     In 
the  mouths  of  vigorous  and  plain-spoken  enemies  his  people 
are  only  the  Pirates,  and  himself  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century.3 
Rolf  the         There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Rolf 
Charles,      became,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  vassal  of  King 
Exagge-     Charles.     The  interested  and  extravagant  Norman  writers 
claims  of     constantly  assert  an  entire  independence  on  the  part  of  the 

independ-    Northmen  of  the  Seine.    The  land  was  granted,  but  it  was 
ence  made  °  ' 

by  the        granted  as  a  pure  allodial  possession ; 4  the  Duke  of  the 

Norman 

writers. 

1  See  above,  p.  168. 

2  I  cannot  but  think  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  made  too  much  of 
this  Last  title,  which  is  surely  only  a  piece  of  Dudonian'  rhetoric,  like  the 
"  satrap®"  and  "  archontes  "  of  our  own  charters.  \ 

3  See  above,  p.  187. 

4  Dudo,  p.  83  D.  "Dedit  itaque  [Karolus]  filiam  suam  Gislam  nomine 
uzorem  illi  Duci,  terramque  determinatam  in  cUodo,  et  in  fundo,  a  flumine 
Epts  usque  ad  mare,  totamque  Britanniam  de  qui  posset  vivere.*' 
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Normans,  though  he  did  not  bear  the  kingly  title,  neverthe-  ohap.  nr. 
less  held,  as  a  King,  the  monarchy  of  the  Norman  land.1 
If  anything,  it  was  King  Charles  who  swore  fealty  to  Rolf 
rather  than  Rolf  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Charles.2 
All  this  we  may  safely  put  aside,  partly  as  the  delibe- 
rate creation  of  Norman  vanity,  partly  as  the  inflated 
rhetoric  of  an  author  who  was  writing  as  the  mere  laureate 
of  the  Norman  Court.  The  historian's  own  tale  of  the 
homage,  with  its  real  or  mythical  incidents,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  upset  his  constitutional  theories.  That  Rolf 
did  homage  is  plain  enough,  and,  on  Rolf's  death,  his 
successor  in  the  Duchy  repeated  the  homage.3  But  I  Little  prac- 
must  again  repeat  the  caution  how  little  of  real  subjec-  mission 
tion  is  implied  in  such  vassalage  at  any  time,  and  howP1^* 
purely  nominal  it  became  whenever  the  suzerain  was  weak  homage.  „ 
and  the  vassal  strong.  Rolf  became  man  to  King  Charles 
and  Bang  Charles  became  lord  to  Rolf;  but  the  obliga- 
tion, after  all,  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  obligation 
of  mutual  defence ;  all  internal  sovereignty  over  the  Nor- 
man land  passed  without  reserve  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Normans.  In  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Great  or  of 
iEthelstan  such  a  relation  as  this  was  a  reality;  in  the 
hands  of  iEthelred  or  of  Charles  the  Simple  it  was  a 
mere  name.  Yet  Rolf  did,  as  we  have  seen,  prove  a 
really  faithful  vassal  to  Bang  Charles.  No  doubt  his 
interest  happily  coincided  with  his  duty.  Still  we  can 
well  believe  that  in  a  new  Christian  and  a  new  vassal, 
and  a  man  evidently  disposed  honestly  to  do  his  duty  in 

1  Dado,  1*8,  C.  "Tenet  sicuti  Bex  monarchi&m  Northmannice  regionis." 
So  p.  136,  C.  "Begmun  Northmannics  Britonicseque  regionis."  no,  D. 
128,  B. 

1  lb.  84,  A.  "Ceteram  Karolus  Rex,  Duxque  Rotbertus,  Comitesque 
et  Proceree,  Presides  et  Abbates,  juraverunt  sacramento  Catholic®  fidei 
Patricio  Rolloni  vitam  suam,  et  membra,  et  honorcm  totius  rcgni,  insaper 
terram  determinatam,"  Ac.    See  Palgrave,  ii.  361. 

'  Flodoard,  A.  927.     See  below,  pp.  199,  206. 
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chap.  iv.  his  new  state  of  life,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  may  well  have  been  far  stronger  than 
in  Dukes  of  Paris  or  Burgundy  who  had  long  been  used 
to  form  and  to  break  such  engagements  with  equal  ease. 
Internal         Of  Rolfs  internal  government,  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
mentof      ^ions  of  the  new  state,  of  the  details  of  the  settle- 
Rolf  known  ment    of    the    country,    we    know    absolutely    nothing, 
its  results.  Norman  tradition   sets   Rolf  before  us  as  the  mirror  of 
princes,  as  the  type   of  that  class   of  ruler  which  that 
age  most  valued,  the  stern,  speedy,  impartial  minister  of 
justice.1     But  we  may  judge  of  the  reign  of  Rolf  from 
its    results.      What    Normandy    became    shows    plainly 
enough  that  its  first  prince  must   have  been  a  worthy 
forerunner  of  our  own  Cnut.     Once  settled  in  the  land, 
he  seems  to  have  become  as  eager  for  its  welfare  as  he 
had  before  been  for  its  devastation.     He  must  have  pro- 
moted  the  general  adoption,  not   only  of  the   religion, 
but  of  the  speech  and  manners  of  his  neighbours.     Other- 
wise Normandy  could  never  have  played  the  part  which 
it  did  play  even  in  the  next  reign,  nor  could  his  capital 
have  become  so  thoroughly  French  as  it  was  within  a 
No  records  short  time  after  his  death.     But  of  the  early  institutions 
Norman     an<^  early  internal  history  of  Normandy  all  records  have 
history.      perished,  or,  more  probably,  no  records  ever  existed.    We 
have  no  chronicles,  no  charters,  nothing  whatever  to  guide 
The  set-      us  but  the  results.     From  such  indications  as  we  have 
probably     we  ma7  perhaps  infer  that  the  settlement  was,  on  the 
analogous   whole,  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Danish  settlement 

to  the  #  ' 

Danish       in  England.2     We  cannot  conceive  any  systematic  extir- 

in  Eng-      pation  or  expulsion  of  the  older  inhabitants,  such  as  accom- 

knd'  panied  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain.     At  the  same 

time  we  can  well  believe  that,  after  so  many  years  of 

1  See  the  stories  in  Dudo,  p.  85;  Benolt  de  Ste.  Jlore,  7146  et  seqq. 
1  On  the  division  of  the  land,  just  like  the  division  of  Northumberland 
and  Danish  Mercia,  see  Depping,  i.  115. 
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systematic  devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  Wikings,  large   chap.  rv. 
districts  may  have  stood  almost  as  empty  and  uncultivated 
as  if  such  regular  extirpation  or  expulsion  had  taken  place. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  Evidence 
there  was  a   peasantry  at  once  oppressed    enough   and  peasant 
powerful  enough  to  rise  in  systematic  revolt.1    Though  revolt- 
in  Normandy,  as  in  England,  the  condition  of  the  private 
settlers  is  likely  to  have  gradually  sunk,  still  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  descendants  of  the  original  conquerors 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  brought  down  to  such 
utter  bondage.     These  peasants  must  have  been  mainly 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Gauls,  with  whatever  in- 
termixture of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements  the  successive 
conquests  of  the  country  had  brought  with  them.     Pro-  Probable 
bably  the  landowners,  great  and  small,  were  almost  uni-  t^e'races0 

versally  of  Scandinavian  descent,  while  the  remnant  ofinthe 

.  .  country. 

the  original  population  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  English  history  at 
all  analogous  to  this  insurrection  till  we  come  to  the  great 
peasant  revolt  of  the  fourteenth  century.     This  difference 
seems  to  point  to  a  wholly  different  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  two  countries.     As  regards  the  language  of  Vestiges 
Normandy,  the  Danish  tongue  has  utterly  vanished  out  of  Danish 
the  land;  it  had  vanished  out  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  kaguage- 
even  before  we  reach  any  contemporary  records ;  still  consi- 
derable vestiges,  strangely  disguised  as  they  are,  may  to  this 
day  be  made  out  in  the  local  nomenclature.2     In  Northern 
Gaul,  just  as  in  Eastern  England,  many  a  place  lost  its 
name,  and  received  a  new  name  from  its  new  Scandinavian 

1  See  farther  on  in  this  Chapter. 

*  See  Palgrave,  i.  700 ;  Lappenberg's  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  97 ;  and, 
more  at  large,  Depping,  ii.  339.  Such  names  as  Diqppedal  (Deep  dale), 
Caudebee  (Cold  beck)  are  good  examples.  In  forming  local  names  from 
the  proper  names  of  men,  the  familiar  Danish  by  often  appears  under  the 
form  of  bauf;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  couple  the  Danish  name  with  a 
French  ending.    Ilaquevill^  for  instance,  answers  to  the  English  Haconby. 

O  7, 
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chap.  iv.  lord.  Here  and  there  also  we  find  descriptive  names, 
meaningless  in  French,  but  which  are,  with  a  slight 
effort,  intelligible  in  English.  These  may,  according  to 
their  geographical  position,  be  remnants  either  of  the 
Danish  speech  of  Rolf  and  his  followers  or  of  the  speech 
of  an  earlier  Teutonic  settlement  in  part  of  the  country 
of  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak.  Of  the  early 
political  condition  of  the  Duchy  we  have  absolutely  no 

Normandy  account.     On  the  absence  of  such  information  one  illus- 

not  an  ... 

absolute     tnous  inquirer1  has  grounded  a  theory  that  Normandy  had 
onarc  y.  no  AgsemMy^  no  Parliament,  no  Estates  of  any  kind,  but 
that  the  Duke,  Marquis,  Patrician,  or  whatever  he  is  to 
be  called,  ruled  without  any  restraint  on  his  personal  will. 
I  confess  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  a  theory  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  every  other  Teutonic 
people.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  Norman  tradition,  the 
followers  of  Rolf,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  ship-board, 
acknowledged  no  lord,  and  professed  principles  of  the  most 
extreme  democratic  equality.2     However  this  may  be,  it 
is  not  likely  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  on  land, 
they  should  at  once  cast  away  the  free  institutions  which 
were  common  to  them  with  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Instances    common  stock.     And  I  think  I   can  discern   evidence 
action  of    enough  that  an  assembly  of  some  sort  was   frequently 
the  States,  counted  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Norman  state, 
and  especially  that  the  transfer  of  the  ducal  crown  from 
one  prince  to  another  was  effected  with  much  the  same 
forms  as  the  same  process  would  have  required  in  Eng- 
land.3   At  the  same  time  I  fully  admit  that  to  ascertain 

*  Palgrave,  ii.  68,  259. 

1  Dudo,  76  D.  "  Quo  nomine  vester  Senior  fungitar  ?  Besponderont, 
Nullo,  quia  tequalia  potestatis  straws." 

3  Several  examples  are  collected  by  Lappenberg,  p.  19.  The  dealings 
of  the  Assembly  touching  the  abdication  of  Rolf  are  given  at  large  by  Dudo, 
90  D,  et  seqq.  So  in  85  B.  we  read,  "Jura  et  leges  seinpiternas  volun- 
tate  Principum  SAncitas  et  decretas  plebi  indixit." 
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the  exact  constitution  of  the  Norman  Assembly  at  this  chap.  it. 
early  time  would  be  still  more  difficult  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  constitution  of  an  English  Witenagemot. 
The  little  light  which  we  have  may  perhaps  enable  us 
to  infer  that  it  assumed  an  aristocratic  character  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  that,  unlike  perhaps  every 
other  assembly  of  the  kind,  it  contained  no  ecclesiastical 
members.1 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  now  in  the  very  thick  ftolf s  at- 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  dynasties  of  Paris  and  to  thJ)6n 
Ladn.     The  Norman  stepped  in  as  if  sent  to  be  the  fated  Carolin" 

rr  gian  party. 

arbiter  between  the  two.    When  Rolf  made  his  settlement, 
Charles  the  Simple  was  the  acknowledged  Bang  of  the 
West-Franks;  from  him  he  received  his  grant;  with  him 
he  entered  into  the  mutual  engagements  of  lord  and  vassal. 
With  him  and  his  dynasty  Rolf  sided,  and  he  probably 
saved  the  Carolingian  crown  from  utter  destruction,  just  as 
we  shall  see  that  a  change  of  policy  in  his  successors  finally 
decided  the  same  controversy  the  other  way.     It  must  be  End  of  the 
remembered  that,  in  the  year  of  Rolfs  settlement,  the  in'o^!?8 
Carolingian  line  came  to  an  end  in  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  ^y* 
But  the  border  land  of  Lotharingia,  the  traditional  seat  Lotharin- 
of  Carolingian  loyalty,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  ?*hat" 
King  Conrad,  and  presently  transferred  its  allegiance  to  itself  to 
the  single  Karling  who  still  retained  the  royal  title.     The  simple. 
power  of  Charles  was  thus  directly  strengthened  to  the 
East,  while  it  was  indirectly  strengthened  by  the  cession 
to  the  Northmen  in  the  West.     This  increase  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Charles  may  not  unlikely  have  led  to  the  con- 
spiracy  which  soon  broke  out  against  him,  and  which  led  Bobert  of 
to  the  election  of  Robert,  Duke  of  the  French  or  Count  gJ^King. 
of  Paris,  as  an  opposition  King.     In  the  wars  which  fol-  9™- 
lowed,  Charles  rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the  arms  of  the 

1  See  Depping,  ii.  128,  129. 
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chap.  iv.  Northmen,  both  Rolf's  settled  Northmen  of  the  Seine  and 
Rolf  sides    the  Northmen   of  the  Loire,  the  followers  of  Ragnald, 

with 

Charles,      who  had  not  yet  obtained  so  distinct  a  local  habitation.1 

When  Robert  was  killed  at  Soissons,  his  son  Hugh  the 
Robert  Great,  as  we  have  seen,2  refused  the  crown  for  himself. 
Soiswns.  Satisfied  with  his  title  of  Duke  of  the  French,  he  be- 
923,  stowed   the   title    of   King    of   the  French   on  Rudolf, 

Rudolf  of  Duke  of  French  Burgundy.8  Charles  was  afterwards 
chosen.  treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Rudolfs  fellow- 
Imprison-  conspirator  Herbert  Count  of  Vermandois,  in  the  same 
Charles  at  fortress  in  which  a  later  King  of  France  was  imprisoned 
Peronne.  ^  a  jater  £)ute  0f  Burgundy.4  Rolfs  combined  policy 
1468.      and  loyalty  led  him  to  refuse  all  allegiance  to  the  usurpers. 

A  war  of  several  years  followed  between  him  and  the 
War  be-  French  of  Paris.  The  horrors  of  warfare  were  not  felt 
mandyand  on  one  side  only.  The  Norman  land  was  twice  invaded, 
923^7.     ana<  ftolf's  fortress  of  Eu — a  fortress  famous  in  the  recent 

history  of  France — was  taken  by  storm.5     But  these  in- 

1  Flod.  A.  923.  "  Ragenoldus  princeps  Nortmannorum  qui  in  fluvio 
Ligeri  versabantur,  Karoli  frequentibus  missis  jampridem  excitus,  Fran- 
ciam  trans  Isaram  conjunct  is  sibi  plurimis  ex  Rodomo  praedatur." 

*  See  above,  p.  1 79. 

8  The  well  known  Duchy  of  aftertimes,  with  Dijon  for  its  capital.  This 
part  of  ancient  Burgundy  always  retained  its  connexion  with  the  Kingdom 
of  the  West-Franks;  while  the  rest  formed  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  of 
Boso. 

4  Here  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was  kept  in  durance  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
on  which  Philip  of  Comines  remarks  (ii.  7),  "  Le  Roy  qui  se  vid  enferme* 
en  ce  chasteau  (qui  est  petit)  et  force  archers  a  la  porte,  n'estoit  point  sans 
doute :  et  se  voyoit  loge*  rasibus  d'une  grosse  tour,  ou  un  Comte  de  Verman- 
dois  fit  mourir  un  sien  predecesseur  Roy  de  France."  There  is  a  curious 
notice  of  Charles'  imprisonment  in  Thietmar  of  Merseburg  (i.  13.  Pertz, 
iii.  741) :  "  Fuit  in  occiduis  partibus  [mark  again  the  way  in  which  countries, 
having  no  fixed  names,  are  described  or  pointed  at]  quidam  Rex,  ab  incolis 
Karl  Sot,  id  est  stolidus,  ironice  dictus,  qui  ab  uno  suimet  Ducum  captus, 
tenebris  includitur  carceralibus."  Both  Thietmar  and  Widukind  (i.  33) 
attribute  to  Henry  the  Fowler  a  powerful  intervention  in  favour  of  Charles, 
which  is  perfectly  possible,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  find  in  the  French 
writers. 

8  On  the  seige  of  Eu  (Auga),  see  Flodoard,  A.  925.      Richer,  i.  49. 
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cursions  were  more  than  repaid  in  kind;  a  large  Danegeld  ohap.  iv. 
was  more  than  onoe  paid  to  Rolf,  and  levied  throughout  Acquisi- 
France  and  Burgundy/  and  the  general  results  of  the  Maine  and 
war  left  Rolf  in  possession  of  a  most  important  increase  ^*yeux' 
of  territory.      He    obtained  Maine  and  the  district   of 
Bayeux,  together  with  a  more  folly  recognized  superiority 
over  Britanny.8      Rolf  did  not  long  survive  these  sue-  Abdica- 
cesses;  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  it  seems  [937?] 
most  probable  that,  by  the  consent — perhaps  at  the  de-  fA*?**11 
mand — of  the  Estates  of  his  principality,  he  resigned  the  of  Rolf. 
government  in  favour  of  his  son  William,  surnamed  Long-  William 
sword.3    A  change  in  the  policy  of  Herbert  of  Vermandois  gU(^d^ 
had  restored  Charles  to  freedom  and  to   some  nominal  2nd  d(X* 

homage  to 

measure  of  authority.    The  new  Prince  of  the  North-  Charles. 
men  therefore  paid  to  the  true   Carolingian   King  the 9*7' 
homage  which  his  father  had  paid  before  him,  but  which 
he  had  steadily  refused  to  the  Parisian  and  Burgundian 
pretenders. 

The  acquisition  of  the  territory  which   this  last  war  Value  of 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Rolf  was  inferior  in  import-  ^J^. 
ance  only  to  the  original  acquisition  of  Rouen.     And  ittion- 


The  way  in  which  Flodoard  (A.  923)  mentions  the  first  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy is  remarkable.  "  Itta  fluvio  transito  ingressus  est  [Rodulfus]  terrain, 
qu»  dudum  Nortmannis  ad  fidem  Christi  venientibus,  ut  hano  fidem  00- 
lerent,  et  paoem  haberent,  fnerat  data." 

1  "  Per  Franciam."  Flod.  A.  923.  "  Per  Franciam  atque  Burgundiam." 
A.  926.  Prom  this  and  several  other  passages  we  get  at  the  sense  of 
"Francia"  in  Flodoard  and  Richer.  It  excludes  all  the  Burgundies, 
Aquitaine,  Lotharingia,  Normandy,  and  Britanny. 

*  Flod.  A.  924. 

*  Dndo  gives  the  account  in  full,  p.  90  et  seqq.  He  makes  Rolf  survive 
his  abdication  five  years.  Florence  of  Worcester  makes  him  die  in  917, 
probably  by  omission  or  misreading  of  a  letter.  Richer  seems  (but  com- 
pare his  two  versions)  to  kill  him  at  Eu  in  925.  The  one  certain  thing  is 
that  William  did  homage  to  Charles  in  927.  "Karolus  igitur  cum  Heri- 
berto  colloquium  petit  Nortmannorum  ad  castellum  quod  Auga  vocatur, 
ibique  se  filius  Rollonis  Karolo  oommittit,  et  amicitiam  firmat  cum  Heri- 
berto."    Flod.  in  A.     So  Richer,  i.  53. 
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chap.  iv.  is  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  original  acquisi- 
tion, the  beginning  and  starting-point  of  the  whole  settle- 
ment, that  the  possession  of  Rouen  itself  can  be  looked 
on  as  more  important  than  the  possession  of  the  noble 
region  which  was  now  added  to  the  Land  of  the  North- 
Maine,  men.  Maine  indeed  was  a  most  precarious  possession,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  Norman  possession  at  all.  The  struggles 
for  its  retention  and  recovery,  the  adventures  of  its  gallant 
Counts,  and  of  the  no  less  gallant  citizens  of  what  we  may 
fairly  call  the  commonwealth  of  Cenomannia,  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  later  history  of  the  Norman 
The  Duchy.     But   the   acquisition  of  Bayeux  and  its  terri- 

tory gave  Normandy  all  that  created  and  preserved  the 
genuine  Norman  character — it  gave  her  the  cities  which 
are  adorned  with  the  noblest  works  of  the  days  of  her 
independence;  it  gave  her  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the 
earliest  home  of  her  mightiest  son.  Caen,  around  whose 
castle  and  whose  abbeys  so  much  of  Norman  and  French 
history  was  to  centre — Bayeux  itself,  the  see  of  the  mighty 
Odo,  where  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  of  England  still  lives 
in  the  pictured  history  which  forms  its  most  authentic 
record — Cerisy,  with  its  stern  and  solemn  minster,  the 
characteristic  work  of  the  Conqueror's  father — Falaise, 
immortal  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror  himself — 
all  these  historic  spots  lie  within  the  region  which  the 
last  warfare  of  the  reclaimed  Wiking  had  added  to  the 
The  Sazon  Norman  land.  Bayeux  itself  is  a  city  whose  history 
Bayeux;  nas  an  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  Englishmen. 
Nowhere,  out  of  the  Old-Saxon  and  Frisian  lands,  can 
we  find  another  portion  of  continental  Europe  which  is 
so  truly  a  brother-land  of  our  own.  The  district  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest  days 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire,1  occupied  again  by  a  Scan- 

1  On  the  history  of  the  Saxons  of  Bayeux,  Bee  Lappenberg,  Anglo- 
Norman  Kings,  p.  2, 
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din&vian  colony  as  the  result  of  its  conquest  by  Rolf,  chap.  iy. 
has  retained  to  this  day.  a  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  Romance -speaking  portion  of  the 
Continent.  The  Saxons  of  Bayeux  preserved  their  name  its  lasting 
and  their  distinct  existence  under  the  Frankish  dominion;1  on  the 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Scandinavian  settlers  found  distnct- 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  district  still  Teutonic,  and 
that  nearness  of  blood  and  speech  exercised  over  them 
the  same  influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  Scandi- 
navian settlers  in  England.  Danes  and  Saxons  coalesced 
into  one  Teutonic  people,  and  they  retained  their  Teutonic 
language  and  character  long  after  Rouen  had  become,  in 
speech  at  least,  no  less  French  than  Paris.  With  their  old 
Teutonic  speech,  the  second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have 
largely  retained  their  old  Teutonic  religion,  and  we  shall 
presently  find  Bayeux  the  centre  of  a  heathen  and  Danish 
party  in  the  Duchy,  in  opposition  to  Rouen,  the  centre 
of  the  new  speech  and  the  new  creed.  The  blood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bessin  must  be  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  elements,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
as  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  districts 
of  England.2  To  this  day  there  is  no  Romance-speaking 
region  of  the  Continent  in  which  the  Englishman  feels 
himself  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  this  old  Saxon  and 
Danish  land.  In  every  part  of  Normandy  the  English- 
man feels  himself  at  home  as  compared  with  France  or 
Aquitaine,3  but  in  the  district  of  Bayeux  he  seems  hardly 

1  In  the  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  843  (Ports  Legg.  i.  426), 
which  Lappenberg  refers  to,  the  "Ot  lingua  Saxonia"  is  distinguished 
from  the  "Bagisinum."  It  might  seem  that  the  Saxon  speech  survived 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  in  the  city.  The  document  is  a  list 
of  royal  missi  and  of  the  districts  to  which  they  were  sent. 

2  There  would  be  whatever  difference  there  may  have  been — one  pro- 
bably not  very  perceptible — between  the  Saxons  of  Bayeux  and  the  Angles 
of  Eastern  and  Northern  England ;  there  also  is  greater  chance  of  a  certain 
Celtic  intermixture  at  Bayeux  than  at  Derby  or  Stamford. 

'  No  country  is  historically  more  interesting  to  Englishmen  than  Aqui- 
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chap.  iv.  to  have  left  his  own  country.  The  kindred  speech  indeed 
is  gone;  but  everything  else  remains.  The  land  is  de- 
cidedly not  French ;  men,  beasts,  everything,  are  dis- 
tinctively of  a  grander  and  better  type  than  their  fellows 
in  the  mere  French  districts;  the  general  aspect  of  the 
land,  its  fields,  its  hedges,  all  have  an  English  look. 
And  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  which  may 
be  often  seen  between  the  tall,  vigorous,  English-looking, 
Norman  yeoman,  out  of  whose  mouth  we  instinctively 
feel  that  the  common  mother-tongue  ought  to  issue,  and 
the  French  soldier,  whose  stature,  whose  colour,  whose 
every  feature,  proclaims  him  as  a  man  of  another  race, 
and  whose  presence  proclaims  no  less  unmistakeably  that 
the  glory  of  Normandy  has  passed  away. 

§  3.  Reign  of  William  Longsword.    927-943. 

Rolf,  the  converted  pirate,  died,  according  to  his  Nor- 
Religion  man  admirers,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.1  According  to 
the  wild  reports  of  his  enemies,  he  mingled  the  two  re- 
ligions, and,  while  making  gifts  to  the  Christian  churches, 
he  offered  Christian  captives  in  sacrifice  to  his  Scandi- 
navian idols.  Such  a  strange  confusion  is  possible  at 
some  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  but  we  need  much 
better  evidence  than  we  have  to  convince  us  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  such  atrocity  just  before  his  death.2 

taine  on  account  of  its  long  political  connexion  with  England  ;  but  the 
connexion  was  a  purely  political  one ;  there  are  no  such  present  traces  of 
real  kindred  as  we  see  in  Normandy,  and  especially  in  the  Bessin. 

1  Benolt,  v.  8342. 

"  Ici  trespass©  Bous  li  pros  et  li  vaillanz 
Od  fin  duce  e  saintisme,  e  pieins  de  jorz  e  d'  anz." 

*  The  tale  is  told  by  the  Aquitanian  chronicler  Ademar  (iii.  ao,  Pertz, 
iv.  123),  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  (note  on  Benolt,  v.  8349)  is  inclined  to 
believe  it.  It  runs  thus — "  Postea  vero  [Rosas,  Ademar's  name  for  Rolf,  seem- 
ingly made  by  Latinizing  the  French  Row]  factus  Christianus  a  sacerdotibus 
Francorum,  imminente  obitu,  in  amentiam  versus,  Chriatianos  captivos  cen- 
tum ante  se  decollari  fecit  in  honore,  qu»  coluerat,  idolorum,  et  demum 
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But,  whatever  vestiges  of  Paganism  may  have  cloven  to  chap.  iv. 
Rolf  himself,  it  is  certain  that  his  son,  William  Long-  Birth  and 
sword,  half  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was  almost  wholly  a^  wai'tam 
Frenchman  in  feeling.     His  mother  was  French,  but  he  ^S." 
did  not  spring  from  the  union  of  the  converted  North- 
man with  the  royal  blood  of  the  West-Franks.     Oisla 
bore  no  children  to  her  already  aged  husband,  and  William 
was  the  son  of  a  consort  who  both  preceded  and  followed 
her  in  his  affections.     She  was  known  as  Popa,  whether 
that  designation  was  really  a  baptismal  name  or,  as  some 
hint,  a  mere  name  of  endearment.     She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  Count  Berengar,  and  was  carried  off  as  a  captive 
by  Rolf  when  he  took  Bayeux  in  his  pirate  days.1     Her 
brother,  Bernard  Count  of  Senlis,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  reigns  of  his  nephew  and  great-nephew.     Popa  and 
her  son  seem  to   have  stood  in  an  ambiguous  position 
which  they  share  with  more  than  one  other  Norman  Duke 
and  his  mother.     Rolf  and  Popa  were  probably  married,  Norman 
as  the  phrase  was,  "  Daaish  fashion,"2  which,  in  the  eyes  ^h  uudtj  " 
of  the  Church,  was  the  same  as  not  being  married  at  all.  *f  *°  mar" 
A  woman  in  such  a  position  might,  almost  at  pleasure,  be 
called  either  wife  or  concubine,  and  might  be  treated  as 

centum  ami  librae  per  ecclesias  distribuit  Christianorum  in  honore  veri  Dei 
in  cujus  nomine  baptismum  susceperat."  But  the  manuscript  which  Pertz 
follows  in  hia  text  does  not  make  the  sacrifice  take  place  immediately 
before  his  death,  and  it  is  as  well  to  see  how  Ademar's  whole  story  hangs 
together.  He  makes  his  "  Bosus "  be  defeated  by  King  Rudolf  in  the 
battle  of  Limoges  in  930 ;  he  then  retreats,  and  finding  Rouen  unoccupied, 
takes  possession.  Rudolf  by  the  way,  is  called  "  Rex  Burgundiee." 
1  Dudo,  77  D.     Benott,  v.  411a. 

1  Will.  Gem.  iii.  2.    Of  William  Longs  word,  "  NobUissima  paella,  Danico 
mart  sibi  juncta,  nomine  Sprota." 
Benolt,  8872. 

u  Icele  ama  mult  e  tint  chere ; 

Mais  a  la  Danesche  manere 

La  vout  aveir,  non  autrement, 

Ce  dit  l'estorie  qui  ne  ment." 

The  "  mos  Danicus  "  is  opposed  to  the  u  mos  Christianus."    Will.  Gem.  iv. 

18.     '*  Virginem  ....  sibi  in  matrimonium  ChriBtiano  more  dcsponsavit." 
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chap.  iv.  either  the  one  or  the  other.1  Her  children  might,  as  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient,  be  branded  as  bastards  or  held  as 
entitled  to  every  right  of  legitimate  birth.  Rolf  put  away 
Popa  when  he  married  King  Charles'  daughter,  and  when 
King  Charles'  daughter  died,  he  took  Popa  back  again.2 
So  William,  Popa's  son,  put  away  Sprota,  the  mother  of 
his  son  Richard,  when  he  married  Liudgardis  of  Ver- 
mandois.3  This  strange  laxity  with  regard  to  marriage, 
though  spoken  of  as  something  specially  Danish,  was  in 
truth  hardly  more  Danish  than  Prankish.  The  private 
history  of  the  Prankish  Kings,  Merwings  and  Karlings 
alike,  is  one  long  record  of  the  strangest  conjugal  rela- 
tions. Ordinary  concubinage  is  not  amazing  anywhere; 
what  stands  out  specially  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
these  Kings — nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Great  Charles  himself —is  the  liberty  which 
they  assumed  of  divorcing  their  Queens  at  pleasure,  and 
sometimes   of  having   several   acknowledged   Queens   at 

William      once.4    William,  born  of  a  doubtful  union  of  this  kind, 

Longsword 

1  Sprota  is  in  Dudo,  97  A,r/'Conjux  dilectissima ;"  in  noD,"  matrona 
venerabilis,"  a  description  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  proves  nothing  as  to 
her  age.  Flodoard,  A  943,  her  son  is  "natuB  de  concubina  Britanna." 
King  Lewis,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Jumieges,  went  a  step  further, 
and  called  young  Richard  "  meretricis  filium  ultro  virum  alienum  rapientis." 
This  is  mere  Billingsgate,  as  Richard  was  certainly  born  before  William's 
marriage  with  Liudgardis,  though  from  the  Roman  de  Rou  (v.  2073, 22S)  one 
might  be  led  to  think  otherwise. 

These  marriages  "  more  Danico  "  remind  one  of  the  relation  of  Briseis  to 
Achilleus.  She  is  a  captive,  but  she  receives  the  honourable  appellation  of 
A\oxos  (II.  ix.  336,  340) ;  she  has  hopes  of  becoming  even  KovpMtj  &Xoxn 
(11.  xix.  298) ;  but  Achilleus'  relation  to  her  in  no  way  hinders  him  from 
taking  another  wife  (IL  ix.  394). 

9  Will.  Gem.  ii.  22.  "  Repudiatum  Popam  ....  iterum  repetens  sibi 
copul&vit."    See  more  in  detail,  Benolt,  v.  7954.     So  Roman  de  Ron,  2037. 

8  Dudo,  97  C.    Will.  Gem.  iii.  3. 

*  Of  many  examples  I  choose  the  strangest.  "  Luxuries  supra  modum 
deditus  [Dagobertus]  tres  habebat  ad  instar  Saloroonis  reginas,  maxime  et 
plurimas  concubinas.  Reginae  vero  h»  erant,  Nantechildis,  Wlfegundis, 
et  Berchildis.  Nomina  concubinarum,  eo  quod  plures  fuissent,  increvit 
huic  chronica  inseri."   Fredegar,  c.  60. 
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was  rather  French  in  feeling  than  Danish.     His  tutor  was   chap.  iv. 
Botho.  a  Danish  companion  of  Rolf,  but  who  threw  himself  F^1101* 

r  rather  than 

distinctly  into  the  French  and  Christian  interest.  Such  an  Danish, 
education  made  William  conversant  with  the  language1  and 
feelings  of  both  classes  of  his  subjects ;  but  his  own  sym- 
pathies lay  with  the  speech,  as  well  as  with  the  creed,  of 
his  mother;  he  was  more  at  home  in  Romanized  Rouen 
than  in  Teutonic  Bayeux.  In  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  Duchy,  divided  as  it  was  between  the  Danish  or 
heathen  and  the  French  or  Christian  party,  the  personal 
sympathies  of  the  Prince  were  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  feelings  and 
Christian  convictions  of  William  had  a  most  decisive  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  Norman  state.2 

The  first  great  event  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Breton 
Duchy  during  the  reign  of  William  is  a  general  revolt  93,# 
of  its  Breton  dependencies.     This  event  was  probably  not 
unconnected  with  the  general  course  of  affairs  in  Gaul. 

1  Dado  gives  (99,  100)  a  curious  notice  of  the  use  of  the  Danish  lan- 
guage, the  force  of  which  he  himself  seems  hardly  to  have  understood. 
William  is  at  a  conference  with  Henry  of  Germany  (really  with  Otto). 
Certain  Lotharingians  and  Saxons  talk  to  their  own  chief  Cono ;  William, 
by  his  knowledge  of  Danish,  understands  them  (Per  Daciscam  linguam  que 
dicefaant  subsannantes,  intelligendo  subaudit).  The  Saxon  Duke  Hermann 
afterwards  speaks  to  William  in  Danish,  and  being  asked  how  the  Saxons 
came  to  understand  that  language,  explains  the  fact  by  the  constant  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen.  Now  Duke  Hermann  might  very  well  understand 
Danish,  and  might  speak  Danish  to  William  ;  but  the  Saxon  b  and  Lothar- 
ingians would  not  speak  Danish  to  Cono.  What  the  story  seems  to 
point  to  is  that  the  Low-Dutch  of  Saxony  and  Lower  Lorraine  was  so  far 
intelligible  to  one  who  understood  Danish  that  he  could  guess  at  the  general 
meaning  of  what  was  said.  Wace  (Boman  de  Hon,  2377)  says,  "  Cosne  sout 
en  Thioiz  et  en  Norman t  parler."  What  does  he  mean  by  "  Normant"! 
Soon  after  (v.  2509)  he  says,  "  Bichart  sout  en  Daneiz,  et  Normant  parler;" 
where  "  Normant"  can  mean  nothing  but  French. 

•  *  Ademar,  iii.  47.  "  Boso  defancto,  filius  ejus  Willelmus  loco  ejus  pre- 
terit, a  pueritift  baptizatus,  omnisque  eorum  Normannorum,  qui  juxta 
Frantiam  inhabitaverant,  multitudo  fidem  Christi  suscepit,  et  gentilem 
linguam  obmittens,  Latino  sermone  assuefacta  est."  The  use  of  Laiinus 
for  French,  instead  of  Romanu*,  is  unusual 
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chap.  iv.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  William's  accession,  two 
Kings,  Charles  the  Simple  and  Rudolf  of  Burgundy,  dis- 
William'B  puted  the  crown  of  the  West-Franks.  William,  as  we 
ment  to  ^ave  seen>  became  the  vassal  of  Charles,  and  refused  all 
the  cause  submission  to  Rudolf.  Even  in  finally  making  peace  with 
His  peace  ^s  ffrea^  French  neighbours,  Hugh  of  Paris  and  Herbert 
with  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  Herbert  should 

and  Her- 
bert, do  homage  to  Charles  as  he  himself  had  done.     It  was 

92  *  only  on  these  terms  that  he  restored  Herbert's  son,  who 

had  been  given  to  his  father  Rolf  as  a  hostage.1     Charles 
remained  for  some  while  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Herbert, 
brought  forth  as  a  sovereign  or  confined  as  a  prisoner, 
as  suited   the  ever-shifting  relations  of  Herbert,  Hugh, 
Death  of    and  Rudolf.     At  last  the  unhappy  descendant  and  name-' 
the^imple.  sa^e   °^  *^e  &rea^  Emperor  died  in  bonds  at  Peronne, 
929»  whether  actually  murdered  by  Herbert,  or  simply  worn 

out  by  distress  and  captivity,  matters  little.2     Rudolf  was 
now  the  only  acknowledged  King,  and  he  soon  showed 
himself,  in  one  respect  at  least,  to  be  worthy  of  his  King- 
dom.   The  independent  and  unsettled.  Northmen  of  the 
KinorRu-    Loire  had  committed    great  devastations  in   Aquitaine. 
the  North-  King  Rudolf  overcame  them  in  a  great  battle  at  Limoges, 
men  of  the  utterly  broke  their  power,  and  procured  the  recognition 
Limoges,     of  his  own  supremacy  over  Aquitaine.3     It  was  probably 
93°'  this    great   victory   won    over    a   Norman    army   by    a 

French  King,  a  King  to  whom  no  Norman  had  hitherto 
The  Bre-  paid  homage,  which  encouraged  the  Bretons  to  make  an 
ns  rise,  ^^mpt  to  throw  off  the  Norman  yoke  altogether.  That 
yoke  was  of  a  twofold  kind;  there  was  the  more  regular 
and  endurable  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Duke  at  Rouen, 
and  there  was  also  the  constant  annoyance  of  small  bands 
or  colonies  of  independent  adventurers  within  their  fron- 

1  Flodoard,  A.  9*8.  *  lb.  A.  929.     Rich.  i.  56. 

*  lb.  A.  930.  "  Aquitanos  sibi  subditos  fecit."   Of  course  this  only  implies 
homage. 
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tiers  or  upon  their  borders.     Under  their  Princes,  Juhel  chap.  iv. 
Berengar  and  Alan,  the  Bretons  rose ;  they  made  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Normans  in  their  own  country,  which  may 
have  given  a  precedent  for  the  later  massacre  of  the  Danes 
in  England.1     The  feast  of  Saint  Michael   in  the  one  Massacre 
case  was  what  the  feast  of  Saint  Brice  was  in  the  other.  Normans, 
Flushed  with  success,  they  entered   the  Norman  Duchy,  M*01**61- 
and  attacked  Rolfs  latest  and  most  precious  acquisition,  93  *• 
Teutonic  Bayeux.2     Alike  under  Saxon  and  under  Norman  The  Bre- 
occupation,  the  Teutonic  colony  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  Bayeux. 
of  the  Celts,  which  they  were  always  eager  to  get  rid 
of.     But  William  completely  crushed  the  revolt,  and  its  The  revolt 
only  result  was  to  bring  all  Britanny  more  completely 
under  Norman  control,  and  to  incorporate  a  large  part 
of  the  country  with  the  Duchy.    The  districts  of  Avranches  Normandy 
and  Coutances,  with  the  noble  peninsula  to  which  the  Cotentin 
latter  city  gives  its  name,  were  now  added  to  the  imme-  Pemnsula- 
diate  Norman  dominion. 

At  this  point  comes  the  first  of  many  signs  which  we  High  posi- 
shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  story,  all  of  which  England 
show  the  high  position  which  England  held  at  this  time,  ^S^rkt^ 
and  the  important  influence  exercised  on  foreign  politics 
by  the  illustrious  prince  who  now  filled  the  West-Saxon 
throne.     In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  all  depended 
on   the  personal   character  of  the    King.      It  was  now 
exactly  as  it  was  ages  later.     England  under  iEthelstan 
differed  from  England  under  -^Ethelred,  just  as  England 
under  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell  differed  from  England  under 
the  first  or  the  second  pair  of  Stewarts.     Through  the 
whole  of  this  period,  the  King  of  the  English,  the  common 


1  Flodoard,  A.  93 t.  "Brittones  qui  remanserant  Nortmannis  in  Cornu 
Gallise  subdita  consurgent  es  adversus  eos  qui  ee  obtinuerant,  in  ipsis 
solemniis  Sancti  Michaeb'a  omnea  interemiase  dicuntur  qui  inter  eos  mora- 
bantnr  Nortmannos." 

*  Dado,  93  B. 
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chap.  iv.  friend  and  kinsman  of  most  of  the  contending  princes, 

appears  as  a  dignified  mediator  among  them.     Through 

the  marriages  of  his  sisters,  some  before,  some  after  his 

election  to  the  crown,  iEthelstan  was  the  brother-in-law 

His  con-     of  most  of  the  chief  princes  of  Western  Europe.     He 

withmoet   stood  in  this  relation  to  King  Otto,  to  King  Charles, 

Western     *°  ^nS  Lewis  of  Aries,  to  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  and 

Princes,      to  a  nameless  prince  near  the  Alps.1     On  the  imprison- 

Eadgifu      ment  of  Charles,  his  Queen  Eadgifu,2  with  her  young 

take  refuge  son  Lewis,  had  taken  refuge  in  England,3  and  the  future 

in  Eng-       King  of  the  French  was  now  learning  lessons  of  war  and 

statesmanship  at  the  hands  of  his  glorious  uncle.      So 

now,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Breton  insurrection,  while 

Alan  of      Berengar  submitted  to  the  Normans,  Alan  took  shelter 

does  the7    with  iEthelstan,4  as  his  father  is  said  to  have  done  before 

like-  him  with  Eadward.     England  might,  in  any  case,  seem 

a  strange  place  of  refuge  for  a  banished  Armorican  prince 

and  his  following.     The  descendants  of  those  who  had 

originally  fled  before  the  English  conquerors  now  sought 

for  shelter  in  the  very  land  from  which  their  forefathers 

1  On  these  marriages  see  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  126,  135.  He 
describes  at  length  the  spendid  embassy  sent  by  Hugh  (see  Flod.  A.  926) 
to  demand  Eadhild.  Oddly  enough,  in  c.  135  he  calls  Hugh  "  Bex  Fran- 
corum,"  while  in  c.  128  he  utterly  confounds  the  whole  genealogy  of  the 
Parisian  Dukes. 

9  Her  name  is  by  French  writers  tortured  into  Ethgiva,  Ogive,  and 
what  not. 

3  Richer,  ii.  1,  73.  He  was  carried  out  in  a  bundle  of  hay  or  some 
such  stuff  (in  fasciculo  farraginis) ;  but  whither  was  he  carried!  "In 
partes  transmarinas  et  prope  in  Rifeos."  As  Lewis  certainly  went  as  far 
north  as  York,  does  this  flourish  mean  the  Cheviots,  the  Grampians,  or 
what? 

4  Dudo,  93  G.  "  Ipee  vero  in  Britannia,  nee  in  totft  Francift  usquam 
morari  ob  metum  Willelmi  Ducis  nequivit,  sed  profugus  expetivit  auxilium 
Alstemi  Anglorum  Regis."    Benoit,  8834. 

"  En  Engleterre  au  rei  engleis 
Alestan,  au  proz,  au  corteis, 
La  se  remist,  la  s'  en  fol 
Deserite*  e  mauballi." 
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had  been  driven.     And  at  this  particular  moment  such  obap.it. 
a  refuge  might  seem  stranger  than  ever.      The  Breton 
exike  sought   shelter  in  England  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  King  by  whom  the  last  footsteps  of  Celtic  indepen- 
dence in  Southern  Britain  were  trampled  out.    JSthelstan 
and  William  of  Rouen  might  well  seem  to  be  carrying 
out  the  same  work  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.     But 
a  nearer  tie  of  common  hostility  might  well,  at  that  mo-  Relations 
ment,  unite  the  Breton  and  the  Englishman.     Each  was  J^  §Q* 
engaged   in   a  struggle  with   Scandinavian  intruders   in  man ** le8B 
his  own  land.     Between  the  Danes  in  England  and  the  than  with 
Danes  in  Normandy  communications  never  wholly  ceased,  states. 
and,  long  after  this  time,  we  shall  find  the   connexion 
between  Denmark  and  Normandy  directly  affecting  the 
course  of  English  events.     The  Normans  and  their  Duke 
seem  always  to  have  been  on  less  intimate  terms  with 
England  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  William 
stands  almost  alone  among  princes  of  equal  rank  in  not 
being  honoured  with   the  hand  of  a  sister  of  Glorious 
jEthelstan.      The   Norman   historian  even  puts  forth  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  his  Duke  to  a  dominion  over  Eng- 
land,1 which  is  among  the  most  ridiculous  ebullitions  of 
his  lying  vanity.      Still  it  speaks  something  as  to  the 
feelings  which  existed  between  the  Danes  in  Gaul  and 
the    great   destroyer  of   the    Danish  power  in    Britain. 
With  iEthfelstan  then,  the  common  champion  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  Europe,  at  the  court  which  was   the 
common  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  common  school  of 
every  princely  virtue,  did  the  Breton  prince,  fleeing  from 
his  conqueror,  seek  the  safest  and  the  most  honourable 


1  Dodo,  97  B.  "  Francises  gentis  Principes  Burgundionumque  Comites 
Jamulabantur  ei ;  Dacigense  et  Flandrenses,  Anglique  et  Hibernense*  parebant 
H.m  lb.  D.  M  Non  solum  monarchiam,  quam  tenebat,  regebat ;  verum  etiam 
affinia  regna  strenuo  eonsilio  moderabat.  Angli  parebant  ejus  mandatis, 
Frauci  et  Borguudiones  ejus  dictis  " 

P 
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chap.it.  refuge.    At  a  later  date,  when  the  influence  of  JSthel- 

Boston-     etan  on  French  affairs  was  specially  great,  Alan  and  his 

5j^        companions  were  allowed  to  return.1    He  received  a  large 

93&  part  of  Britanny  as  a  vassal  of  the  Norman  Duke;  he 

appears  to  have  remained  steady  in  his  allegiance,  and 

he  is  henceforth  constantly  mentioned  among  the  chief 

His  strug-  peers  of  the  Norman  state.2    But  he  could  recover  the 

th6*North*  actual  possession  of  his  dominions  only  by  hard  fighting 

Loire!*  *he  a8a*ns*i  *ke  independent  Normans  of  the  Loire.    These 

pirates,  even   after    Rudolf's  victory  at    Limoges,   held 

many  points  of  the  country,  and  they  were  hardly  more 

inclined  to  submit  to  the  Norman  Duke  at  Rouen  than  to 

the  Breton  Court  at  Vannes.3    Alan  restored  the  ruined 

city  of  Nantes,  and  did  much  for  his  recovered  dominions 

in  various  ways.    The  relations  between  Normandy  and 

Britanny  were  now  definitely  settled,  as  far  as  anything 

could   be   said   ever   to   be   settled   in   that   age.      The 

1  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  different  ways  in  which  the  return  of  the 
Bretons  is  told  by  Flodoard  and  by  Dudo.  Flodoard  (A.  936)  is  willing  to 
magnify  even  an  Englishman  in  comparison  with  a  Norman.  William  is 
not  named.  "Brittones  a  transmarinis  regionibus  Alstani  Begis  presidio 
revertentes  terrain  suam  repetunt."  Dudo  mixes  up  their  return  with  the 
return  of  King  Lewis,  which  in  Flodoard  foUows  it,  and  he  makes  ^Ethel- 
stan  something  like  a  suppliant  to  William  (95  D,  see  below,  p.  a  10).  He 
calls  -dEthelstan  "  Anglorum  Rex  pacific**"  Was  he  thinking  of  Eadgar, 
who  may  have  come  within  his  own  memory  ? 

*  Dudo,  98  A.  "  Ipseque  Alanus  postea  Willelmi  mandatis  iadesinenter 
inhnsit."    Cf.  101  B.  C.    113  D.    117  D. 

*  Flodoard  seems  to  imply  that  some  of  these  independent  Normans 
entered  Britanny,  about  the  same  time  as  this  suppression  of  the  Breton 
revolt,  perhaps  even  in  concert  with  Duke  William  (A.  931).  "  Incon 
Nortmannus,  qui  morabatur  in  Ligeri,  cum  suis  Britanniam  pervadit, 
victisque  et  csesis  vel  ejectis  ^rittonibus  regione  potitur."  Of  the  return 
of  the  Bretons  he  has  two  notices.  The  first  is  under  the  year  937. 
"  Brittones  ad  sua  loca  post  diutinam  regressi  peregrinationem,  cum  Nort- 
mannis,  qui  terram  ipsorum  oontiguam  sibi  pervaserant,  f requentibus  dimi- 
cant  prceliis,  superiores  plugbus  existentes,  et  loca  pervasa  recipientes." 
The  second  is  in  the  next  jMr,  938.  "Brittones  cum  Nortmannis  oonfli- 
gentes  victoriA  potiuntur,  et^uoddam  Nortmannorum  castellum  cepisse 
feruntur."    See  Palgrave,  ii.  178—182. 
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boundary  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal  state  was  otap.  r?. 
fixed  by  the  cession  of  the  Cfitentin  to  Normandy.     ItTheCoten- 
18  probable  that  the  cession  was  accompanied  by  a  con-  oome8 
siderable  migration  of  the  inhabitants.     The  language  of  jk>«wgMy 
our  authorities1  seems  to  imply  that  Alan  neither  fled  nor 
returned  alone,  but  that  he  was  followed  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  countrymen.     In  his  return  he  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  of  his  insular 
kinsmen,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  on  this 
settlement  as  a  second  Armorican  migration.    When  such 
a  process  was  going  on,  the  Breton  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  join  in  the 
migration,  and  so  to  escape  the  hated  Norman  dominion. 
At  all  events  the  Cdtentin,  the  last  won  part  of  Normandy, 
was  one  of  the  districts  which  became  most  thoroughly 
Norman.      It  now  stood  open  for  colonization,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  colonization  was  allowed,  perhaps 
invited,  not  only  from  the  settled  parts  of  Normandy,  but 
even  directly  from  the  heathen  North  itself. 

Along  with  the  peninsula  of  Coutanoes  the  Norman 
Dukes  obtained  a  possession  which  was  afterwards  to  form 
a  bond  of  connexion  of  a  singular  kind  between  Normandy 
and  England.1     In  comparing  the  extent  of  the  West- 
Frankish   Kingdom  at  this   age   with  that    of  modern 
France  in  our  own  day,3  while  mentioning  many  points 
in  which  the  French  frontier  has  advanced,  I  had  to  men- 
tion three  points  where  it  has  fallen  back.    The  France  Normandy 
of  the  tenth  century,  or  more  strictly  the  country  whose  ^  chan- 
princes  acknowledged  at  least  a  nominal  superior  in  thenelIdands- 
West-Frankish  King,  included  Flanders,  Barcelona,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.      Those  islands,  hitherto   Breton, 

1  See  the  pnnongos  from  Flodoard  quoted  above. 

■  The  general  line  of  thought  in  this  paragraph  is  suggested  by  Palgrave, 
L  106. 

■  See  above,  p.  173. 

P  % 
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chap,  iv,  now  became  Norman.    When  continental  Normandy  was 
lost  by  John,  the  insular  part  of  the  Duchy  was  still 
retained,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  a  possession  of 
the  English  Crown.     That  Crown  might  be  said  to  hold 
it  as    a   part   of  the   ancient  Duchy   which   had  never 
been  lost;  or,  if  the  Duchy  was  held  to  be  merged  in 
Treaty  of    the  Kingdom  won  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  might  be  held 
1420!*       to  be  a  portion  of  that  Kingdom  retained  after  Bour- 
deaux  and  Calais  were  lost.1     As  long  as  the  English 
Kings  retained  the  title  either  of  Duke  of  Normandy  or 
of  King  of  France,  here  was  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  or 
of  the  Kingdom  whose  actual  possession  might  be  said 
to  make  good  their  claim  to  the  rest.     This  insular  Nor- 
mandy remains  to  this  day  French  in  speech  and  history, 
but  deeply  attached,  and  with  good  reason,  to  the  Eng- 
Peculiar     lish  connexion.    Tbe  Islands  form  distinct  commonwealths, 
the  islands  dependent  on  the  British  Crown,  but  not  incorporated  with 
land"*       ^e  United  Kingdom.     This  condition  of  a  dependency  is 
perhaps  that  which  best  suits  a  community  which  has  a 
distinct  existence  of  its  own,  but  which  could  not  possibly 
maintain  its  independence  as  a  distinct  and  sovereign  state. 
Retaining  their  ancient  constitutions,  and  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  the  power  of  England,  the  Norman  Islands  unite 
the  safety  of  a  great  Kingdom  with  the  local  independence 


1  It  may  however  he  doubted  whether  either  Calais  or  Bourdeaux  could 
be  called  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  settled  on  Henry  the  Fifth  by 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes.  Calais,  ceded  to  Edward  the  Third  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny  (1360),  was  rather  an  outlying  part  of  England.  Aquitaine, 
held  up  to  the  time  of  that  Treaty  as  a  fief  of  France,  became,  by  virtue  of 
that  Treaty,  a  perfectly  independent  state.  It  would  Beem  then  that,  in 
strictness,  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  reigned  at  Calais  strictly  as  Bangs 
of  England,  at  Bourdeaux  strictly  as  Sovereign  Dukes  of  Aquitaine ;  but 
when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry,  already  Duke  of  Normandy,  be- 
came King  of  France,  it  would  seem  that  the  Channel  Islands,  like  the 
rest  of  Normandy,  became  part  of  the  domain  of  the  French  Crown.  Had 
the  impossible  connexion  between  England  and  France  lasted,  it  would 
have  been  curious  to  see  what  would  have  become  of  these  various  titles. 
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of  a  small  commonwealth.  How  much  they  would  lose  by  chat.  iv. 
becoming  a  French  Department  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out.  But  they  would  also  lose,  not  nearly  so  much,  but 
still  considerably,  by  becoming  an  English  County.  The 
right  of  sending  one  or  two  members  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, where,  among  so  many  greater  interests,  their 
voice  could  hardly  be  heard,  would  be  a  poor  exchange 
for  their  present  legislative  independence.  Parliament 
can  indeed,  on  any  emergency  which  may  need  its  inter- 
ference, legislate  for  the  Norman  Islands.  But  it  must 
legislate  specially  for  them,  after  special  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Islands  cannot  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  bound  by  some  piece  of  general  legis- 
lation, passed  without  their  knowledge  and  possibly  con- 
trary to  their  interests.  Thus  the  dependent  condition  of 
the  Islands  secures  a  greater  consideration  of  their  interests 
than  they  could  receive  if  they  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Kingdom.  We  occasionally  hear  of  internal  abuses 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are  held  to  need  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament,  but  we  never  hear  of  external  griev- 
ances laid  to  the  charge  of  Parliament  itself.  The  Norman  Compari- 
Islands  seem  to  be  far  more  contented  as  dependencies  than  Orkney, 
those  Norwegian  Islands  which,  as  having  been  organized 
as  a  Scottish  County,  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  King- 
dom. The  ancient  Jarldom  of  Orkney,  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  a  single  member,  has  its  wrongs,  or  at  least 
its  grievances;  of  the  wrongs  or  grievances  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  no  one  ever  heard.  And  this  singular  and  bene- 
ficial relation  in  which  these  interesting  little  communities 
stand  at  this  day  to  the  English  Crown  is  connected  by 
a  direct  chain  of  cause  and  effect  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Bretons  against  Norman  supremacy  nine  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago. 

William,  thus  become  the  conqueror  of  the  Bretons, 
ruled  for  the  present  as  a  French  Prince.     As  such,  his 
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chap.  iv.  French  speech,  French  connexions,  and  French  religion, 
caused  him  to  be  hated  and  dreaded  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects.    A  strong  Danish  and  heathen  party  still 
survived  within  the  older  limits  of  the  Duchy,  and  the 
new  cessions  probably  contained  some  of  those  indepen- 
dent Danish  settlements  by  which  Britanny  in  general 
Revolt  of    was  so  infested.     Out  of  these  two  elements  a  Danish 
p^t-         and  heathen  revolt  was  organized.     Its  leader  was  Biulf, 
in  Nor-      seemingly  an    independent  Danish  chief  settled  in  the 
93  a.  Cdtentin  peninsula.    The  story,  as  we  have  it,1  reads  like 

Legendary  a  romance.    The  rebels  rise  in  arms;  they  demand  one 
the  revolt   concession  after  another;  the  panic-stricken  Duke  is  ready 
and its  sup-  fo  jie\&  everything;  he  even  proposes  to  resign  his  Duchy 
and  to  flee  to  his  French  uncle  at  Senlis.      But  he  is 
recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  his  veteran  counsellor,  the 
Danish-born  Bernard.     He  then  wins  an  almost  miracu- 
lous victory  over  the  rebels,  and,  for  the  time  at  least, 
crushes  all  signs  of  revolt.     These  details  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  historical;  but  one  or  two  points  in  the  story 
are  instructive.      The  rebels  are  made  to  demand  the 
cession  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Risle.    This 
boundary  nearly  answers  to  the  original  grant  to  Rolf, 
excluding   the   later    acquisitions   of   Bayeux   and   Cou- 
Geogra-      tances.    The  demand,  like  everything  else  in  the  his- 
racterof    toiy,  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Norman  parties  were 
parties?      geographical  parties.     The  Christian  and  French-speak- 
ing  Duke  might   keep   Christian    and    French-speaking 
Rouen  and  Evreux;   but  the  heathen  and  Danish  land 
to  the  west  must  be  independent  of  a  prince  who  had 
cast  away  the  creed  and  speech  of  his  forefathers.     On 
Christi-      the  other  hand,  we  see  that  there  were  men  of  Danish 
l^nch      bktli*  old  companions  of  Rolf,  men  who  retained  a  strong 
manno"     national  feeling,  who  still  distinctly  threw  in  their  lot 
by  a  party  with  the  French  party.    They  wished  Normandy  to  re- 

1  Dado,  94  et  seqq. 
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main  an  united  and  independent  state ;   they  had  not  chap.  it. 
the  slightest  wish  to  merge  Normandy  in  France  in  any  ™»8  *« 
political  sense ;  but  they  wished  the  Norman  Duchy  to  Danes. 
be    a    member  of  the   general   French    commonwealth, 
French   in   religion,  language,   and    civilization.      Such 
men  were  Botho,  the  old  tutor  of  William  and  after- 
wards tutor  to  William's  son,  Oslac,  bearing  a  name 
famous  in  our  own  Northumbrian  history,  and  Bernard 
the  Dane,  who  plays  an   important  part  in  affairs  for 
many  years  to   come.     Through  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  this   party  was   now  dominant,  and  William  William's 
reigned  as  a  Christian  prince,  as  a  French  prince,  aiming  christian 
at  an  influence  in  French   affairs   proportioned   to   thej^J^" 
extent  of  his  dominion  on  French  soil.    Through  his  whole 
life  he  was  subject  to  strong  religious  impulses,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  legend  which  probably  contains  some  ground- 
work  of  truth,   he   was  with   difficulty  hindered   from 
becoming  a  monk  in  his  own  foundation  of  Jum&ges.1 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  lavish  in  grants  to  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  which  had  suffered  so 
cruelly  during  the  Scandinavian  incursions,  still  remained 
weak  and  impoverished,  and,  in  many  cases,  altogether 
desolate.      His  general  government  is  described  as  just 
and  vigorous,  and  he  seems  to  have  deservedly  won  the 
general  love  of  his  subjects.      And  it  is  certain  that,  He  does 
though  he  laboured  to  bring  his  dominions  within  the  break  with 
pale  of  Christian   and    French  civilization,  he  did  not*^™11 
wholly  cast  away  the  national  speech  and  national  feel- 
ings of  his  fathers.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  policy 
towards   the  Danish   element   in   the  Duchy  varied   at 


1  From  this  scheme  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Abbot 
Martin.  Those  who  care  to  read  the  Abbot's  sermon  on  the  practical 
and  the  contemplative  life  will  find  it  in  Latin  (diversified  with  a  little 
Greek)  in  Dado,  p.  101  et  seqq.,  and  in  Old-French  in  Benolt,  v.  11057 
etseqq. 
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CHAP.  IY. 


Towards 
the  end  of 
his  reign 
he  makes 
farther  ad- 
vances  to 
the  Danes 


Danish 
education 
of  his  son 
Richard. 


different  periods  of  his  reign.  He  may  have  found  that 
the  transformation  of  a  nation  must  needs  be  a  work  of 
time,  that  too  much  haste  might  hinder  the  object  which 
he  had  at  heart,  that  a  certain  measure  of  toleration,  in 
language,  in  manners,  and  even  in  religion,  might  be 
needful  in  order  to  bring  about  a  final  change  in  any 
of  those  points.  In  his  later  days  he  may  even  have 
gone  further  than  this.  After  all  his  efforts  to  identify 
himself  with  the  French,  and  to  act  as  a  French  prince 
among  other  French  princes,  he  still  found  himself  scorned 
and  hated,  still  looked  on  as  Duke  only  of  the  Pirates. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  may  to  some 
extent  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
party.  According  to  a  story  which  cannot  be  received 
as  it  stands,  but  which  probably  contains  some  germs  of 
truth,  he  admitted  a  fresh  Danish  colony,  direct  from 
Denmark,  into  the  newly -acquired  peninsula  of  Cou- 
tances.1  It  is  certain  that  he  entrusted  his  son  Richard 
to  the  care,  not  of  any  French  clerk  or  Bishop,  but  to 
his  own  old  tutor,  the  Danish-born  Botho.  The  boy 
was  purposely  taken  to  Bayeux,  the  Teutonic  city  which 
Botho  himself,  in  his  pirate  days,  had  helped  to  ravage. 
He  was  sent  thither  expressly  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ancestral  tongue,  which  was  already  forgotten  at 
Rouen,2  but  which  was  still  spoken  by  the  mixed  Saxon 


1  William  of  Jumieges  (iii.  9)  makes  Harold  Bine-tooth,  driven  from  his 
Kingdom  by  his  son  Swend,  take  refuge  with  William  Longsword,  who 
allows  him  to  settle  in  the  Cdtentin  till  he  can  recover  his  Kingdom. 
Now  Harold's  expulsion  by  Swend  happened  long  afterwards,  and  Swend 
could  hardly  have  been  born  when  William  died.  The  story  no  doubt 
arises  from  some  confusion  with  Harold's  dealings  with  Normandy  in  the 
next  reign,  but  it  may  very  well  preserve  a  memory  of  some  real  Danish 
colonization  of  the  peninsula  with  or  without  William's  permission. 

*  Dudo,  ii.  112  D.  "Quoniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  oivitas  Romanft 
potius  quam  Daciscft  utitur  eloquentift,  et  Baiocacensis  fruitur  frequentius 
Daciscft  lingu&  quam  Romanft;  volo  igitur  ut  ad  BaiocacensU  deferatur 
quantocius  moenia,  et  ibi  volo  ut  sit,  Botho,  sub  tuft  cuBtodia,  et  enutriatur 
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and  Danish  population  of  the  Bessin.  The  boy  was  to  chap.  it. 
be  brought  up  in  a  Danish  city,  but  by  a  native  Dane 
who  had  accepted  Christianity  and  French  manners.  We 
may  be  sure  that  no  religious  apostasy  was  dreamed  of, 
but  William  now  saw  that  the  sovereign  of  Normandy 
must  be  neither  pure  Dane  nor  pure  Frenchman,  but,  as 
far  as  might  be,  Dane  and  Frenchman  at  once. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch,  the  internal  Part 
developement  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  the  distinction  be-  wiflian^ 
tween  its  Danish  and  its  French  elements,  its  relations  }**&*<>** 

m  general 

to  its  Celtic  neighbours  and  vassals,  are  points  of  more  French 
importance  than  the  part  played  by  its  second  Duke  in        **' 
general  French  politics.     Yet  the  history  of  Normandy 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  without  some  understanding 
of  the  general  position  of  the  Duchy  as  one  of  the  great 
fiefe  of  the  French  Crown.     The  reign  of  William  Long- 
sword  forms  the  most  confused  portion  even  of  the  con- 
fused  French    history  of   the   tenth    century.     It  is   a  Utter  con- 
period  absolutely  without  principles,  almost  without  de-  thfeperiod. 
finite  parties;   even  the  strife  between  Laon  and  Paris, 
between  the  Karling  and  the  Capet,  between  the  Frank 
and  the  Frenchman,  is  in  a  manner  lulled  as  long  as 

et  educetur  earn  magna  diligentift,  fervene  loqoacitate  Dacisca,  tamque 
discern  tenaoi  memorial  nt  qneat  aermocinari  profusius  olim  contra  Daci- 
genas."  "Contra  aermocinari,"  in  Dudo's  language,  is  simply  to  converse 
with. 

Benott,  1 1530. 

"  Si  a  Roem  le  fas  garder  "  Que  as  Daneis  sache  parler. 

E  norir,  gaires  longement  Ci  ne  sevent  riens  fors  romanz  :' 

II  ne  satira  parlier  neient  Mais  ft  Bain  es  en  a  tanz 

Daneis,  kar  nul  l'i  parole.  Qui  ne  sevent  si  Daneis  non : 

Si  Toil  qn'il  Beit  a  tele  escole  £  pur  ceo,  sire  qaens  Boton, 

On  Ten  le  sache  endoctriner  Voil  qne  yos  l'aiez  ensemble  od  vos." 

Roman  de  Rou,  2$%  say  only 

"Richart  sout  en  Daneis,  en  Normant  paries." 
See  above,  p.  205. 
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chap.  rr.   Rudolf  of  Burgundy  fills  the  Western  throne.     Every 
French  prince  sought  little  beyond  his  own  gain  and  ag- 
grandizement, and  changed  sides  as  often  as  it  suited  his 
interest  so  to  do.    And  William  himself  added  as  much 
to  the  confusion  as  any  man,  by  changing  sides  perhaps 
Compari-    oftener  than  anybody  else.     And   hardly  any  practical 
tween  Wil-  difference  was  made  by  the  fact  that  William  seems  to 
the  French  ^iave  keen  several  degrees  less  selfish  and  unprincipled 
Princes,      than  his  neighbours.     He  was  evidently  a  creature  of 
impulse,  and  his  impulses,  if  they  often  led  him  astray, 
often  led  him  to  righteous  and  generous  actions.    Though 
we   cannot   set   him   down,   with    his   panegyrist,   as    a 
saint  and   a   martyr,   we  can  at    least  see  in    him   far 
nobler  qualities  than  any  that  can  be  seen  in  the  con- 
temporary princes  of  Vermandois,  of  Flanders,  or  even  of 
Ducal  France.      Still  the  practical  difference  was  slight. 
William  was '  doubtless  morally  a  better  man  than  his 
neighbours,  but  politically  he  was  as  untrustworthy  as 
the  worst  of  them.     His  plighted  faith  went  for  as  little 
as  the  plighted  faith  of  a  deliberate  perjurer.     Impulse 
led   him   to  one  course  one  day,  and  impulse  led  him 
to  an  opposite  course  the  next  day.     He  probably  never 
was   intentionally  treacherous,  but  he   did  as  many  of 
what  were  in  effect  treacherous  actions   as   the   basest 
traitor  among  them  all. 
Condition       Northern  Gaul  was  at  this  time  divided  in  very  unequal 
ofGa  .      proportions  between  the  King  and  several  vassal  princes 
more  powerful   than  himself.     Of  Southern  Gaul  it  is 
Practical    hardly  needful  to  speak ;  of  Aquitaine  we  hear  just  enough 
d^noeof     *°  s^ow  that  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Loire  were 
Aquitaine.  aware  of  each  other's  existence,  and  that  a  nominal  con- 
nexion was  held  to  exist  between  them.    The  Aquitanian 
Princes  now  and  then  stooped  to  pay  a  nominal  homage 
to  the  King  of  the  West-Franks;  otherwise  the  South 
moved  in  a  world  of  its  own,  very  slightly  affected  by 
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the  revolutions  of  La6n,  Rouen,  or  Paris.     It  mast  always  chap.  nr. 
be  remembered  that  the  royal  city  was  La6n,  a  city  close 
upon  the  Lotharingian  frontier,  in  a  district  where  the 
Teutonic  speech  probably  still  lingered.1    The  royal  do- The  King's 
main  included  only  La6n,  Compiegne,  and  a  small  ter- 
ritory about  those  towns.     By  the  election  of  Rudolf, 
French  Burgundy  was  of  course  brought  into  a  temporary 
connexion  with  the  Crown,  but  that  connexion  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  reign  of  that  single  prince.    To  the  east  Lotharin- 
and  north-east  of  the  royal  dominions  lay  Lotharingia,  ^nation 
the  border  land,  ever  fluctuating  in  its  allegiance  between  ^jjjj^," 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Kingdoms.     But  the  otherwise  volution*, 
perplexing  revolutions  of  that  country  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  its  inhabitants  preferred  the  rule  of  a 
Karling   to  that  of  any  one    else,  but   that,  when   a 
Karling  was  not  to  be  had,  they  preferred  the  rule  of 
a  German  to  that  of  a  mere  Frenchman.     Beyond  Lo-  Germany. 
tharingia  lay  the  Eastern  Francia,  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom, now  rapidly  rising  into  greatness  under  the  vigorous  The  Saxon 
Kings  of  the  Saxon  House.     Deeming  themselves  the     ngs* 
true    successors    of   Charles,  speaking   his   tongue,  and 
crowned  in  his  royal  city,  they  already  aspired  to  re- 
unite the  scattered  fragments  of  his  Empire.    Within  the 
Western  Kingdom  we  find  three  chief  princes,  Arnulf  of  Amulf  of 
Flanders,  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and  Hugh  of  Paris. 
The  Flanders  of  those  days,  it  should  be  remembered, 
extended  far  to  the  south  of  any  border  which  Flanders 
has  had  for  some  centuries  past.     Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Arras  were  all  Flemish,  and,  in  those  days,  Flemish  still 
meant  Low-Dutch.    Ponthieu  was  a  frontier  district,  with 
a  Count  of  its  own,  whose  homage  was  disputed  between 
Flanders  and  Normandy.     Of  the  present  sovereign  of 
Flanders  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  actions  show  him 

1  Richer  (i.  47)  distinctly  calls  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Simple 
"GennanL" 
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chap.  tv.  to  have  been  capable  of  any  crime.     To  the  south  of 

Herbert  of  Flanders  lay  Vermandois,  governed  by  the  faithless,  un- 

dols!11*11"    principled   Herbert,  himself  of  Carolingian  descent,  but 

the  greatest  of  all  offenders  against  Carolingian  royalty; 

the  gaoler,  and  probably  the  murderer,  of  Charles  the 

Simple.     His  object  was  simply  to  extend  by  any  means 

his  comparatively  narrow  territories.     More  powerful  than 

any  other  French    prince,  far  more  powerful  than  his 

nominal  King,  was  the  Duke  of  the  French,  Hugh  the 

The  Duchy  Great  of  Paris.     His  dominions  took  in  the  greater  part 

of  central  Gaul  north   of  the  Loire,  but  they  nowhere 

French       reached  the  sea.     French  Burgundy  need  hardly  be  men- 

urgun  y.  f.jone(j  .  on  ^e  death  0f  RU<101£  Duke  and  King,  the 

Duchy  was  split  into  several  parts,  a  large  share  falling  to 
the  lot  of  Hugh  himself.  Along  with  these  temporal  prin- 
Arch-  cipalities  we  might  almost  reckon  the  metropolitan  See 
of8Rheims  °^  ^beims,  which  constantly  formed  an  apple  of  discord 
among  their  rulers.  The  contending  princes  were  always 
striving,  sometimes  to  thrust  their  nominees  into  the 
Archbishoprick,  sometimes  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  estates  of  the  See.  A  large  share  of  the  history  of 
the  times  is  taken  up  with  disputes  about  the  succession 
to  the  Archbishoprick,  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical synods,  and  sometimes  that  of  temporal  cam- 
paigns and  sieges.  In  the  end  the  temporal  importance 
of  the  See  was  greatly  diminished,  through  the  loss  of 
several  of  its  most  valuable  possessions,  including  the 
Hugh  the  famous  lordship  of  Coucy.  Among  all  these  princes  Hugh 
of  Paris  stands  out  conspicuous,  alike  from  the  extent  of 
his  dominions  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  bis  personal 
position.  The  nephew  of  King  Odo,  the  son  of  King 
Robert,  the  father  of  King  Hugh,  the  brother-in-law  of 
King  Rudolf,  King  ^Ethelstan,  and  King  Otto  himself, 
the  Duke  of  the  French  never  would  be  himself  a  King. 
He  had  no  scruple  against  making  war  on  the  King,  against 
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robbing  him  of  his  dominions,  against  assuming  a  complete  ohap.  iy. 
control  over  his  actions,  against  keeping  him  in  personal 
bondage.  He  had  no  scruple  even  against  transferring  his 
allegiance  from  one  King  to  another,  against  becoming  a 
vassal  of  the  Eastern  instead  of  the  Western  Crown.  But 
if  he  went  thus  far,  he  would  go  no  further;  he  would 
always  have  a  King,  if  only  to  show  how  much  greater 
he  was  than  any  King ;  but  a  King  he  himself  if  ever  would 
be.  Three  times  at  least  he  might  easily  have  ascended 
the  throne ;  but  he  always  declined  the  glittering  bauble 
that  lay  within  his  grasp.  In  all  this  there  seems  some- 
thing like  a  guiding  principle ;  and  even  in  other  respects, 
faithless  and  ambitious  as  Hugh  was,  he  was  distinctly 
better  than  some  of  his  fellows.  It  is  some  slight  comfort 
to  find  that  a  man  who  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
a  sister  of  j£thelstan  was  at  least  not  stained  with  any 
such  frightful  crimes  as  those  which  have  handed  down 
the  names  of  Arnulf  and  Herbert  to  everlasting  infamy.1 

When  William  succeeded  his  father,  Normandy  was  at  William's 
war  with  France;  that  is,  it  was  at  war  with  Herbert  of  ^n^ 
Vermandois  and  Hugh  of  Paris,  and  with  Rudolf  of  Bur-  (920; 
gundy,  their  King  of  the  French.     But  Rolf,  and  after  his  fidelity 
him  William,  acknowledged  no  King  but  the  imprisoned 
Charles.     From  him  Rolf  had  received  his  lands;  to  him 
Rolf  had  done  homage;   to  him  William  repeated  that 
homage  on  the  earliest   opportunity,  and  he  never  did 
homage  to  Rudolf  till  the  death  of  Charles  left  the  Bur- 
gxmdian  Duke  without  a  competitor  for  the  kingly  title. 
Peace  was  made,  and  peace  was  again  confirmed,  without  926-928. 
any  acknowledgement  of  the  usurper's  claims.     It  was  not  After 
till  three  years  later,  when  Charles  was  dead,  and  when  death  wu- 
Rudolf,  by  his  victory  at  Limoges,  had  shown  himself liamdoe8 

1  I  of  coarse  assume  that  Hugh  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  William, 
a  point  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere. 
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chap.  iv.  worthy  to  reign,  that  William,  seemingly  of  his  own  act 
BudoLt  *°  an^  deed,  and  without  any  special  circumstances  calling 
933*  for  such  a  course,  did  homage  to  Rudolf,1  and  received 

Rudolfs     from  him  a  grant  of  the  maritime  Britanny.    This  grant 
Britanny.    probably  included    both  a   general   confirmation  of  the 
superiority  of  Normandy  over   Britanny   and   a   special 
confirmation  of  the  transfer  of  Avranches  and  Coutanoes 
to  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Norman  Duke.     Mean- 
while Hugh  and  Herbert  were  running  their  usual  course; 
it  is  hardly  the  duty  of  an  English,  or  even  of  a  Norman, 
historian  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  times  that  they 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Charles  to  Rudolf  and 
Herbert     from  Rudolf  to  Charles.     It  is  of  more  importance  to  mark 
n^  £     that  Herbert,  at  a  moment  when  Rudolf  and  Hugh  were 
Henry  the  y^fa  a^  war  ^h  hjm>  did  not  scruple  to  transfer  his 
93'-  allegiance  to  Henry  the  Eastern  King.8    At  last  Rudolf 

Rudolf       die^  and  now  a  most  important  change  took  place.     It 
936.  might  not  be  very  clear  what  was  the  use  of  a  King, 

if  his  vassals,  several  of  them  more  powerful  than  himself, 
might  rebel  against  him  and  make  war  on  him  at  plea- 
sure.   Still,  though  all  the  princes  were  agreed  in  allowing 
to  the  King  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  territory  and 
power,  none  of  the  princes  were  prepared  to  do  without 
Diet  of       a  King  altogether.    A  Diet  of  election  was  held,  of  which 
the  new      some  most  remarkable  details  are  preserved.8    They  do  not 
*"■£•        indeed  come  from  our  best  authority,  as  Hodoard  passes 
over  the  matter,  as  usual,  very  briefly.4    But  the  more 
elaborate  narrative  of  Richer  in  no  way  contradicts  the  brief 

1  Flod.  A.  933.  "Willelmus,  Princepe  Nortmannorum,  eidem  Begi 
[Rodulfo]  se  committit;  cui  etiam  Rex  dat  terrain  Brittonnm  in  ora 
maritima  sitam." 

9  lb.  in  A.  "Heribertus  Comes  ad  Heinricnm  proficiscitur,  eique  sese 
committit."  The  matter  was  serious  enough  for  Bndolf  and  Hugh*  to 
make  special  peace  with  Henry,  and  to  give  hostages. 

*  Bicher,  ii.  1.4. 

*  Flod.  A.  936. 
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account  in  Flodoard,  and  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  chap.  iv. 

with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    Richer^  story  is  at  any  Compari- 

rate  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  Norman  laureate,  narratives 

Dudo  sees  in  the  whole  story  nothing  but  an  opportunity  a^f 

for  exalting  the  importance  of  his  own  Duke.  who.  in  the  Basher* 

7  .  and  Dudo. 

other  versions,  is  not  personally  spoken  of  at  all.    A  tale 
in  which  JEthelstan  appears  as  a  suppliant  to  William  of 
Rouen  may  at  once  be  cast  aside  as  mythical.1    The  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  matter  was  Hugh  the  Great;  thus 
much  at  least  we  know  from  Flodoard.8    In  the  expanded  Central 
narrative  of  Richer,  we  read  that  central   and  southern  ^  qJ^ 
Gaul,   Hugh's  own  Duchy  and  the   lands  beyond  the^vo^the 
Loire,  sought  to  confer  the  Crown  on  Hugh  himself.    The  Eastern 
Eastern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  where  there  still  lingered  yours 
some  vestiges  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech,  some  feelings  Lewis- 
of  reverence  for  the  blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  favoured 
the  election  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Charles,3  who  was  now 
living  under  the  protection  of  his  English  uncle.     Hugh,  Hugh  de- 
according  to  his  invariable  policy,  declined  the  Crown  for  o^^and 

himself.    He  enjoyed  the  reality  of  royalty  already,  and  he  procure* 

«ne  eleo* 
shrank  with  a  superstitious  dread  from  a  title  which  had  tion  of 

brought  little  advantage  to  his  uncle  and  his  brother-in-law       **" 

and  still  less  to  his  own  father.4    It  was  on  the  motion  of 

the  Duke  of  the  French  that  the  assembly  agreed  to  elect 

1  Dado,  97  D.  "  Audiens  autem  Alstemus  Bex  Anglorum  pacificus,  quod 
pmecellebat  Willelmus  virtute  et  poteiitia  Francises  nationis  omnibus, 
mint  ad  euxn  legatee  suos  cum  donis  prmmaximis  et  muneribus,  deprecans 
nt  Ludovicum  nepotem  suum,  Karoli  capti  Begis  morte  jam  in  captione 
pnBOooupati  filium,  revoearet  ad  Francis  regnum,"  Ac.  Ac. 

9  Plod.  A.  936.  M  Hugo  Comes  trans  mare  mittit  pro  accemendo  ad 
apioem  regni  suscipiendum  Ludowioo  Karoli  filio,  quern  Bex  Alstanus 
avunculus  ipsius,  aooepto  prius  jurejurando  a  Franoorum  legatis,  in  Fran- 
dam  cum  quibusdam  episcopis  et  aliia  fidelibus  suis  diiigit." 

■  Bioher,  ii  1.  M  Galli  namque  Celts  cum  Aquitanis,  Hugonem  Botberti 
Begis  filium,  Belgs  vero  Ludovicum  Karoli  sequebantur." 

*  lb.  ii.  1,  "  Cum  Hugo  patrem  ob  insolentiam  periisse  remmisoebatur, 
et  ob  hoc  regnare  formidaret."     Cf.  c.  73,  where  King  Lewis  says  the 
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chap.  iv.  Lewis  King  of  the  French,1  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 

Embassy     JSthelstan  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  his  nephew  to  the 

stan.  throne  of  his  fathers.     The  embassy  passed  over  into  Eng- 

936-  land,  and  found  the  King  at  York.2      It  was  the  year 

before  Brunanburh,  when  the  presence  of  ^Ethelstan  was 

doubtless  specially  called  for  in  his  northern  dominions. 

They  spoke  in  the  name  of  Duke  Hugh  and  of  all  the 

chief  men  of  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  for  Lewis  to  be  their 

King.    iEthelstan,  somewhat  doubtful  of  their  good  faith,8 

demanded  oaths  and  proposed  a  further  conference.     The 

Negooia-     King  of  the  English  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the 

between     Duke  of  the  French  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  not  far  from 

and  Hugh.  Boulogne.     Fire  signals  were  exchanged  on  each  side,  the 

materials  being  found  in  the  wooden  houses  which  lined 

the  shores.4     Let  us  hope  that,  whatever  Hugh  or  Arnulf 

may  have  done,  iEthelstan  at  least  made  good  the  loss  to 

his  subjects.     Several  English  Bishops  and  Thegns  passed 

over,   having  at  their  head  Oda,  Bishop   of  Ramsbury, 


1  The  combination  of  the  elective  and  hereditary  principles,  as  found 
in  all  the  old  Teutonic  Kingdoms,  is  weU  set  forth  by  Rudolf  Glaber,  i.  3. 
"  TotiuB  regni  primates  degerunt  Ludovicum,  filium  videlicet  pnedicti 
Regis  Caroli,  unguentes  eum  super  se  Begem  harcdUario  jure  regnaturum." 
We  shall  find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  words  in  an  important  passage 
of  our  Chronicles  (A.  1042),  on  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a 
future  Chapter. 

■  Richer,  ii.  ?.  "  Adelstanus  Rex  in  urbem  qua?  dicitur  Eurvich,  regno- 
rum  negotia  oum  nepote  Ludovico  apud  suos  disponebat."  Mark  the 
accuracy  of  the  plural  form  regnorum  (we  shall  come  to  it  again)  as  applied 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain. 

s  lb.  ii.  3.  "  Acsi  barbari*  non  satis  credens."  The  Persians  in  JSs- 
chylu8  call  themselves  &dp&apot,  and  Plautus  says,  "Menander  scripsit, 
Marcus  vortit  barbari"  but  why  should  Richer  call  his  own  people  barbari 
as  contrasted  with  the  English  ?  Is  it  put  dramatically  in  the  mouth  of 
JSthelstan,  and  does  barbari  literally  translate  Wealas  ? 

4  lb.  ii.  3.  "  Secus  ipsas  litoreas  arenas  collecti,  tuguriorum  incendio 
praesentiam  suam  lis  qui  in  altero  litore  erant  ostendebant  ....  Cujus 
[Adelstani]  jussu  domus  aliquot  Buccensse,  sese  advenisse  trans  positis  de- 
monstrabat.'*  The  passion  for  setting  fire  to  everything  sometimes  seems 
to  be  specially  Norman ;  here  it  is  also  English  and  French. 
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afterwards  the  famous  Primate.1  Before  j£thelstan  would  ohap.  iy. 
trust  his  nephew  across  the  sea,  he  demanded  satisfactory 
oaths  from  the  assembled  French  princes;  otherwise  he 
would  give  Lewis  one  of  his  own  kingdoms,  where  he 
might  reign  safely  and  prosperously.2  This  was  no  empty 
boast;  the  Emperor  of  Britain  had  kingdoms  to  bestow, 
lower  indeed  in  rank,  but  more  secure  and  more  powerful, 
than  the  nominal  royalty  of  Ladn.  The  French  princes 
swore  as  required;  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke  of  the 
French  should  be  the  chief  adviser,  or  rather  the  protector 
and  guardian,  of  the  new  King.3  Lewis  crossed  the  sea, 
landed  in  the  realm  which  was  now  his,  sprang  on  his 
horse,4  and  rode  on  amid  the  cheers  of  his  new  subjects. 
He  went  to  his  royal  city  of  Ladn,  where  he  was  conse-  L6™  , 

.  crowned 

crated  King  by  Artald,  Archbishop  of  Rheims;  he  then  King. 
went  with  his  guardian  on  an  expedition  into  Burgundy,  93  ' 
more  to  his  guardian's  profit  than  to  his  own.5     He  then  He  de- 
visited  his  powerful  vassal  at  Paris ;  but  in  the  next  year,  mdepen- 
safe  on  the  rock  of  Ladn,  he  threw  off  the  yoke;   hef^* 
declared  his  independence  of  Duke  Hugh,  and  sent  for  his  937* 
mother  Eadgifu,  seemingly  to  take  Hugh's  place  as  his 
chief  counsellor.6 

1  Richer  mentions  Oda  only,  Flodoard  (see  above,  p.  993)  mentions 
several  Bishops  and  Thegns  (fideles). 

*  Richer,  fi.  4.  "  Quod  si  nolint,  sese  ei  daturum  snorum  aliqnod  reg- 
nornm,  quo  contentos  et  suis  gandeat  et  alienis  non  sollicitetur." 

*  lb.  "Dux  cum  reliquiB  Galliarum  magnatibus  id  sese  iacturum  assent, 
si  Rex  creatus  a  suis  consiliis  non  absistat."  The  relation  thus  mildly 
described  is  in  cap.  6  called  ( procuration    So  Flodoard,  A.  937. 

4  Richer  is  an  excellent  authority  for  all  matters  personally  con- 
cerning Lewis.  He  got  his  information  from  his  father  Rudolf  a 
brave  and  trusty  servant  of  the  King.  The  description  here  (ii.  4)  is 
highly  graphic  8  Richer,  ii.  5.    Flod.  in  anno. 

*  Flod.  A.  937.  "  Ludowicus  Rex  ab  Hugonis  principle  se  procurations 
separans,  matrem  suam  Laudnni  recipit."  Richer,  ii.  6.  "Rex  felicium  re- 
rum  auceessu  elatus,  pneter  ducis  procurationem  res  suas  ordinari  posse  cogi- 
tabat.  Unde  et  rei  militaris  administrationem  absque  eo  jam  diaponebat. 
Laudunum  itaque  tendit,  ibique  matrem  suam  Ethgivam  Reginam  ad  urbis 
cnstodiam  deputat.    Ac  exinde  quaxramque  prater  Ducem  adoriebatur." 

9, 
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chap.  re.       The  reign  of  Lewis— Lewis  From-beyond-sea — is  of 

Cfk£?J*er  itself  enough  to  confute  the  common  error  of  believing  that 

Lewis ;  Mb  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great  ended  in  a  race  of  imbecile 

and  active  fainSanU,  like  those  whom  Pippin  had  set  aside.1     Lewis 

******        may  be  called  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious,  but  no 

man  was  ever  less  of  a  fainSatti.     His  life  was  in  truth 

one  of  preternatural  activity.     Early  adversity,  combined 

with  his  education  at  the  hands  of  Glorious  JSthelstan, 

had  brought  out  some  very  vigorous  qualities  in  his  young 

nephew.   If  Lewis  was  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious, 

he  was  but  paying  off  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of  Rouen 

in  their  own  coin.     In  truth  no  two  positions  can  well  be 

more  opposed  to  one  another  than  the  position  of  the  later 

Contrast     Karlings  and  that  of  the  later  Merwings.     The  Duke  of 

the  late      the  French  might  now  and  then  put  on  something  of  the 

Sri  thf     &uise  of  a  Mavor  of  the  PalaceJ  but  Pippin  and  Hugh  had 
late  Mer-    very  different  masters  to  deal  with.     The  nominal  ruler 


wings. 


of  a  vast  realm,  led  about  as  an  occasional  pageant,  and 
leaving  the  government  of  his  dominions  to  an  all-powerful 
minister,  is  the  exact  opposite  to  a  King  whose  domains 
have  shrunk  up  to  the  territory  of  a  single  city,  and  who 
has  to  spend  his  life  in  hard  blows  to  preserve  that  last 
remnant  of  his  heritage  from  the  ambition  of  vassals  whose 
territories  are  more  extensive  than  his  own.  Lewis  had 
to  contend  in .  turn  against  Normandy,  Vermandois,  and 
Ducal  France,  and  now  and  then  he  was  able  to  give  each 
of  them  nearly  as  good  as  they  brought.  And,  small  as 
was  the  extent  of  the  King's  actual  domains,  there  was  still 
an  abiding  reverence  for  the  royal  name,  which  breathes 
in  every  page  of  the  chroniclers,  and  which  was  not  with- 
out influence  even  on  the  minds  of  contemporaries  who 
fought  against  him.  Still  Lewis  constantly  had  to  fight 
for  the  small  remnant  of  dominion  which  was  left  to  him. 
938.      The  restless  Herbert  had  to  be  driven  from  a  fortress  built 

1  See  above,  pp.  163-4. 
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on  the  very  slope  of  the  King's  own  rock  of  Ladn.1     The  chap.  iv. 
next  year  we  find  William  and  Hugh  both  in  arms  against 
the  King  in  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  the  border  disputes 
of  Normandy  and  Flanders.2      William  was  at  war  with      939. 
Arnulf,  the  quarrel  between  these  two  great  potentates 
being,  if  not  caused  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate  aggra- 
vated by  their  differences  as  to  the  affairs  of  a  smaller  Affairs  of 
neighbour.     This  was   Herlwin,  Count  of  Montreuil  or™n 
Ponthieu,  whose  dominions  lay  between  Normandy  and 
Flanders.     Properly  he  seems  to  have  been  a  vassal  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French, 3  but  when  his  dominions  were  seized 
by  Arnulf,  he  got  no  help  from  Hugh,  while  he  got  very 
effective  help  from  William.      By  the  aid  of  a  Norman  Montreuil 
force,  headed,  according  to  one  account,  by  the  Norman  Arnulfand 
Duke  himself,  Montreuil  was  recovered,  and  Herlwin  re-  f^S61?1 
instated.4     But  greater  powers  than  any  of  these   were  win. 
soon  to  come  on  the  stage.     One  of  them  indeed  figures 
in  a  rather  unlooked-for  way  in  the   story  of  Herlwin. 
When  Montreuil  was  taken  by  Arnulf,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  dispossessed  Count  were  sent  over,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  to  King  iEthelstan  in  England.    That  Herlwm's 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  at  his  court  would  have  been  ^^^ 

only  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  it  sounds  strange  ^J1*  *° 

^Ethelstan. 
at  first  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  King  of 

the  English,  if  not  actually  as  captives  in  bonds,  yet  at 

least  as  persons  over  whom  some  degree  of  watch  was  to 

be  kept.6    The  explanation  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in 

1  On  this  siege,  which  is  of  some  interest  in  a  military  point  of  view,  see 
Flodoard,  A.  938.  Richer,  ii  9,  10. 

*  Flod.  A.  939.  *  Dudo,  103  A. 

4  Flod.  A.  939.  Richer,  ii.  11-15.  These  writers  know  nothing  of  Wil- 
liam's personal  share  in  the  campaign,  which  is  asserted  by  Dudo,  103  B. 
Will.  Gem.  iii.  10.  According  to  Benott,  (1 1873  et  eeqq.,)  the  men  of  the 
Cfttentin  specially  distinguished  themselves. 

*  Flod.  A.  939.  M  Uzorem  ipsius  Herluini  trans  mare  cum  filiis  ad  Als- 
tanum  Begem  mittU."  Richer,  ii.  1  a.  "  Erluini  uxorem  cum  natia 
iEdelstano  Regi  Anglorum  servandos  trans  mare  deportat." 

9,  2 
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chap.  iv.  the  close  alliance  between  JEthelstan  and  Lewis.   Just  now 
Arnulf  was  the  friend,  and  William  the  enemy,  of  Lewis, 
William     and  William  was  actually  excommunicated  by  the  Bishops 
municftted.  in  the  King's  interest  for  his  devastations  of  the  Flemish 
939*  territory.     That  a  similar  fate   fell  on   Herbert  for  his 

aggressions  on  the  lands  of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Rheims 
is  less  wonderful.1     JEthelstan  soon  afterwards  again  ap- 
pears as  the  ally  of  his  nephew,  even  when  ties  equally 
strong  might  have  attached  him  to  his  nephew's  enemies. 
Otto  the     King  Henry  of  Germany  was  now  dead,  and  his  son,  the 
King  of     Great  Otto,  brother-in-law  of  JSthelstan,  had  succeeded  to 
^f-^***     the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Franks  in  the  same  year  in  which 
936.  their  common  nephew  had  succeeded  to  the  royalty  of  the 

West.     After  some  opposition  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
brothers,  the  future  restorer  of  the  Empire  had  received  the 
Frankish  diadem  in  the  great  Emperor's  minster  at  Aachen. 
But  the  men  of  border  Lotharingia  refused  to  acknowledge 
another  Saxon;  there  was  now  again  a  Karling  who  was  a 
crowned  King;  he  alone  was  their  lawful  sovereign;  the 
Saxon  Duke  had  been  chosen  King  of  Saxony  only,  because 
a  chief  was  needed  to  defend  the  land  against  the  Slaves, 
and  because  the  true  Carolingian  King  was  at  that  moment 
The  Lo-      disqualified.2    The  Lotharingians  therefore  transferred  their 
*j£J™gwts  allegiance  from  Otto  to  Lewis.     Their  first  application  was 
their  rejected;  a  second,  made  by  the  temporal  princes  of  the 

from  Otto  country — the  Bishops  clave  to  Otto— was  accepted.3    A 
to  Lewis.    ^^  ^tun^y  followed  between  Lewis  and  Otto,  in  which 
Lotharingia  was  ravaged  by  the  German  King.      Lewis 
was,  however,  not  without  allies.     The  West-Saxon  King 
stepped  in  as  the  champion  of  his  Frankish  nephew  against 

1  Flod.  A.  939.  William  u  excommunicated  "  ab  Episcopis  qui  eimnt 
cum  Rege." 

*  Richer,  ii.  18.  "Cum  ejus  [Ottonia]  pater  Saxoniae  solum  propter 
Sclavorum  improbitatem  Rex  creatus  sit,  eo  quod  Karolus,  cui  rerum 
Bumma  debebatur,  adbuo  in  ounis  vagiebat."  But  Henry  was  elected  in 
918,  just  before  Charles's  troubles  began,  but  when  he  had  been  a  good 
many  years  out  of  his  cradle.  *  Flod.  A.  939. 
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his  Old-Saxon  brother-in-law;  an  English  fleet  appeared  in  chap.  iv. 
the  channel ;  but  in  on  inland  war,  this  naval  succour  could 
be  of  little  avail,  and  nothing  came  of  the  English  inter-  The  Eng- 
vention  beyond  the  ravage  of  some  parts  of  the  opposite  m  the 
coast.1     A  series  of  intrigues  and  backslidings  now  follow  Cnannel. 
which  fairly  baffle  the  chronicler.     While  Lewis  was  gain- 
ing new  subjects  to  the  East,  his  vassals  within  his  own 
kingdom  almost  unanimously  forsook  him.     Not  only  his  The 
old  enemies  Hugh  and  Herbert,  but  the  fickle  Duke  of  prices  do 
the  Normans,  and  Arnulf,  in  whose  cause  he  had  himself  q^*  *° 
been  so  lately  warring,  all  met  Otto  and  transferred  their 
homage  from  Lewis  to  him.2     The  motive  for  this  course 
is  not  very  clear;  Otto  was  indeed  a  more  distant,  but  he 
was  a  far  more  powerful,  over-lord,  one  far  more  likely  to 
exercise  effective  authority  over  his  vassals.     But  the  inde-  Activity  of 
fatigable  Lewis  found  new  friends  in  Lotharingia,  he  went 
into  Elsass  to  a  conference  with  Hugh  of  Provence,8  he 

1  Flod.  A.  939.  **  Anglorum  classis  ab  Alstano,  Bege  too,  in  auxilium 
Lodowici  Regis  trangmiflsa  man  transito  loca  quaequa  Moriooram  mari 
depredator  oontigua;  nulloque  negotio  propter  quod  venerant  peraoto, 
remenso  mari,  propria  repetnnt  loca."  Richer,  ii.  x6.  "Nee  multo  post 
et  ab  <J3delstano  Anglorum  Rege  classis  Regi  com  oopiis  missa  est.  An-' 
dierat  enim  ilium  ab  iis  qui  maritima  incolebant  loca  exagitari,  contra 
quo*  dams  dimicaret  Regique  nepoti  anxilium  ferret.  Gomperto  vero 
contra  Regem  illorum  neminem  stare,  ipsumque  Regem  in  partes  Ger- 
maniae  prosperum  secessisBe,  mari  remenso  ad  propria  remeat." 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  tone  in  these  two  accounts.  Flodoard 
clearly  wishes  to  make  as  little  as  he  can  of  the  English  intervention, 
while  Richer  is  anikras  to  make  the  most  Nor  are  their  statements  easy 
to  reconcile.  If  JBthelstan's  fleet  ravaged  the  Flemish  coast,  while  Arnulf 
was  still  not  an  avowed  enemy,  that  would  at  once  explain  Arnulf 'a  sud- 
den defection*  But,  according  to  Richer,  it  would  seem  that  JSthelatan 
heard  some  rumour  of  Arnulf  s  intended  treachery,  but  that,  as  it  was  not 
yet  consummated,  he  had  no  excuse  for  action.  That  we  do  not  hear  of 
English  interference  during  the  next  stage  of  the  history  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  ^Bthelstan's  death  in  940. 

1  Flod.  A.  939.  -  Otho  Rex  colloquium  habuit  cum  Hugone  et  Heri- 
berto,  Arnulfo  et  Willelmo  Nortmannorum  principe  ;  et  acceptis  ab  eia 
pacti  sacramentis,  trans  Rhenum  regreditur." 

*  lb.  M  Proficiscitur  Elisatium,  looutusque  cum  Hugone  Cisalpino." 
Richer,  ii.  17.     "Rex  in  pago  Elisatio  cum  Hugone  Cisalpino  principe 
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chap.  iy.  drove  the  partisans  of  Otto  out  of  Lotharingia,  and  returned 
fi0*h*r"  to  Ladn  to  chastise  a  Bishop  suspected  of  treason.  These 
and  lost,  successes  were  only  transitory ;  Lotharingia  was  soon  re- 
covered by  Otto.1  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  French 
Princes  against  their  King  was  no  less  transitory.  In 
William  the  year  following  the  general  defection,  William  of  Nor- 
homage  mandy  changed  sides ;  he  met  Lewis  in  the  neighbourhood 
BpeciafkeS  °^  A11116118*  ne  ^  homage,  and  received  from  the  King  a 

promises     fresh  grant  of  his  dominions.2     And  he  seems  to  have 

to  Lewis. 

940.  made  something  more  than  the  usual  formal  promises  of 

allegiance.  He  is  said  to  have  pledged  himself  either  to 
die  in  the  King's  cause  or  to  restore  him  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  authority.3  Yet  before  the  year  was  out, 
The  Prim-  William  was  again  in  arms,  helping  Hugh  and  Herbert 
{^  ~  in  a  siege  of  Rheims.4  The  Metropolitan  See  was  dis- 
fj*011*  puted  between  Hugh,  a  son  of  Herbert,  and  Artald,  a 
siege  vigorous  champion  of  the  King,  and  who  had  performed 
and  depose  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Artald  was  now  in  pos- 
^2ffh°P  session  of  the  Bishoprick,  and  had  been  endowed  by  the 
940-  King  with  great  temporal  privileges  and  with  the  title 

.of  Count.5     War  against  the  Primate  was  in  every  sense 

locutus."  M.  Gaudet,  in  his  note  on  Richer,  takes  this  for  Hugh  the  Black, 
one  of  the  prinoes  of  French  Burgundy,  who  is  mentioned  by  Flodoard  the 
next  year.  But  surely  the  person  he  meant  is  Hugh  of  Provence,  the 
famous  King  of  Italy.  In  Flodoard's  language,  "Gallia  Gisalpina"  (I  can- 
not conceive  why)  always  means  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  one  part  of 
it.  See  A.  924,  937,  946.  Lewis  often  had  relations  with  the  Burgundian 
Kings,  which,  as  not  bearing  on  Norman  aflairs,  I  leave  out. 

1  Flod.  A.  939. 

9  lb.  A.  940.  "  Bex  Ludowicus  abiit  obviam  Willelmo  prinoipi  Nortman- 
norum,  qui  venit  ad  eum  in  pago  Ambianensi  et  se  illi  oommisit.  At  ille 
dedit  ei  terrain  quam  pater  ejus  Karolus  Nortmannis  conoesserat." 

9  Richer,  ii.  20.  "Wilelmus  piratarum  Dux  ....  Regis  factus, 
tanto  ei  consensu  alligatus  est  ut  jamjamque  aut  sese  moriturum,  aut 
Regi  imperii  summam  restituturum  proponeret." 

*  Flod.  A.  940.  Richer  (ii.  22)  does  not  mention  the  presenoe  of  Wil- 
liam at  the  siege. 

8  lb.  u.  s.  "  Dedit  autem  Rex  Artoldo  Archiepisoopo,  ac  per  eum  Eocle- 
sia?  Remensi,  per  pneceptionis  regis)  paginam  Remensis  urbis  monetam  jure 
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war  against  the  King.     The  city  surrendered ;  Herbert's  chap.  iv. 

Archbishop  was  admitted ;  and  the  conspirators  then  went 

a  step  further  in  rebellion  by  besieging  the  King's  own 

city  of  Ladn.     Hugh  and  Herbert  presently  took  a  still  Hugh  and 

more  daring  step  by  inviting  Otto  to  Attigny,  within  the  ag^  do 

acknowledged  West-Frankish  border,  and  there  renewing  q^8?*0 

their  homage  to  him.1    With  this  last  transaction  William  Attigny. 

had  nothing  to  do ;  before  long  we  find  him  again  the  94°' 

faithful  homager  of  King  Lewis,  receiving  him  with  all  ^ows  his 

kingly  state  at  Rouen,  and  seemingly  bringing  with  him  hom**8  to 

to  their  due  allegiance,  not  only  his  own  Breton  vassals, 

but  his  brother-in-law  William  of  Aquitaine.2 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  troubled 

career  of  William  Longsword.     We  here  find  ourselves 

involved  in  such  a  mass  of  contradictory  statements  that 

I   reserve  their  special   examination  for  another  place.8 

That  William  was  lured  by  Arnulf  of  Flanders  to  a  con-  William 

ference  on  the  island  of  Picquigny  in  the  Somme,  and  that  mu^de^ 

he  was  there  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Flemish  b^  Arnulf- 

943- 
Prince,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.     But  as  to  the 

motives  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  act,  whether 

Arnulf  acted  alone  or*  in  concert  with  any  of  the  other 

French  Princes,  whether  King  Otto  himself  was  in  any 

way  the  unwitting  cause  of  a  crime  at  which  his  noble 

heart  would  have  revolted,  are  questions  which  I  shall 

discuss  elsewhere.     But  I  cannot,  even  here,  wholly  pass  Council  of 

by  the  Council  of  Attigny,  a  Council  at  which  events  took  hel<Tby ' 

place  which  one  version  closely  connects  with  the  death  of  Km„  of 


William.    Otto  was  reconciled  to  Lewis,  now  become  his th*  Frank* 

as  ool- 
brother-in-law  by  a  marriage  with  his  widowed  sister  Ger-  leagues. 

berga,  and  by  Otto's  means  the  Duke  of  the  French  was 

perpetao  ponidendain  ;   sed  et  omnem  oomitatum  Remensem  eidem  con- 
tnlit  EccleBMB." 

1  Flod.  A.  640.    Palgrave,  ii.  244. 

*  lb.  A.  94a.    More  folly,  Richer,  ii.  a8.  *  See  Appendix  D. 
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ohap.  iy.  reconciled  to  the  King.  The  two  Kings  then,  as  colleagues 
in  the  administration  of  one  Frankish  realm,  held  a  solemn 
Council,  at  which  the  great  vassals  of  the  Western  King- 
dom attended.  The  Kings  sat  side  by  side,  but  though 
the  Western  King  was  on  his  own  ground,  his  Eastern 
colleague,  the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  the  King  crowned 
at  Aachen  and  already  no  doubt  aspiring  to  be  the  Em- 
peror crowned  at  Borne,  took  the  seat  of  honour,  which, 
if  one  tale  be  true,  the  Norman  alone  was  found  bold 
enough  to  challenge  for  his  own  immediate  lord. 

§  4.  Reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless.    943-996. 

Richard  William  Longsword  left  one  son,  Richard,  surnamed  the 

lees  sua*     Fearless,  born  of  a  Breton  mother,  Sprota,  who  stood,  as 
oeodB*         we  have  seen,  to  Duke  William  in  that  ambiguous  posi- 
tion in  which  she  might,  in  different  mouths,  be  called  an 
honourable  matron,  a  concubine,  or  a  harlot.1     Her  son 
had  been  taught  both  the  languages  of  his  country,  and 
was  equally  at  home  in  Romance  Rouen  and  in  Scandi- 
Hw  doubt-  navian  Bayeux.2    Whether  his  birth  were  strictly  legiti- 
macygUttle  mate  or  not  was  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  either  in 
thought  of.  Norman  or  in  Frankish  eyes.     If  a  man  was  of  princely 
descent,  and  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  his   forefathers, 
few  cared  to  inquire  over  minutely  into  the   legal  or 
canonical  condition  of  his  mother.    The  young  Richard 
had  been  already,  without  any  difficulty,  acknowledged  by 
the  Norman  and  Breton  chiefs  as  his  father's  future  suc- 
cessor in  the  Duchy,3  and  he  now  found  as  little  difficulty 
He  is  in-    in  obtaining  a  formal  investiture  of  the  fief  from  his  Lord 
with  the     King  Lewis.4     In  England  his  minority,  for  he  was  only 
Leww'  by   about  ten  years  old,  would  have  been  a  far  greater  obstacle 

1  See  above,  p.  204.  *  See  above,  p.  a  1 6.         *  Dado,  11a  D. 

*  Flod.  A.  943.   "  Rex  Ludowicus  filio  ipsiuB  Willelmi,  nato  de  oonoubina 
Brittanna,  terrain  Nortmannorum  dedit."   So  more  fully  in  Richer,  ii.  34. 
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to  his  succession  than  his  doubtful  birth.     But  even  in  chap.  rr. 
England,  within  the  same  century,  minors  reigned  when 
no  better  qualified  member  of  the  royal  family  was  forth- 
coming, and  young  Richard  was  the  only  male  descendant 
of  Rolf .     The  long  reign  of  Richard,  extending  over  more  Reign  of 
than  fifty  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his-  943-996. 
tory  of  Normandy  and  of  France,  and  it  is  in  his  time 
that  we  come  across  the  first  direct  collision  between 
Normandy  and  England.     And  the  early  part  of  Richard's 
reign  is  perhaps  more  crowded  with  picturesque  incidents 
than  any  other  portion  of  time  of  equal  length.     The  early  Romantic 
life  of  the  orphan  child,  his  dangers,  his  captivity,  his  ^  ^ly 
escape,  his  bitter  enemies  and  his  faithful  friends,  theUfe' 
mighty  powers  which  strove  for  the  possession  of  his  per- 
son or  for  influence  over  his  counsels — the  tale  has  all  the 
interest  of  a  complicated  romance.   Many  of  the  details  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  invention  of  Norman  legend-makers ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  the  soberer  French  and  German 
writers  to  show  that  the  main  outline  of  the  story  is  trust- 
worthy.    But  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch,  I 
must  set  forth  the  romantic  tale  of  Richard's  childhood 
only  in  a  greatly  abridged  shape,  and  must  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  those  parts  of  the  story  which  are  of 
political  importance.1 

The  year  in  which  William  Longsword  was  murdered 
was   an  important  year  for  France  in  many  ways.     It 
marks  in  some  sort  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.     Be-  Events  of 
sides  the  death  of  William  and  the  important  events  which  943  j 
followed  upon  it,  this  year  was  marked  by  a  birth  and  a 
death  which  had  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs. 

1  The  original  authority,  such  as  it  is,  for  these  stories  is,  of  course,  Dudo, 
with  the  metrical  chroniclers,  who  mainly  follow  him,  Benoit  sometimes 
adding  details  of  his  own.  The  English  reader  will  find  all  he  can  want  in 
Sir  Francis  Palgraye.  I  cannot  help  also  mentioning  Miss  Yonge's  tale  of 
the  "Little  Duke,"  where  the  whole  legend  is  very  pleasantly  told,  though 
with  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  Norman  side. 
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Herbert  of  Vermandois,  the  regicide,  the  tyrant  as  he  is 
called,  died  this  year,  and  died,  according  to  one  account, 
in  a  mysterious  and  horrible  fashion.1  His  dominions 
were  divided  among  his  sons,  except  some  portions  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  of  Paris.  The  royal  power 
thus  lost  one  of  its  most  formidable  enemies,  while  another 
yet  more  formidable  was  still  further  strengthened.  And 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  Hugh  had  a  son  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  greatness.  His  English  wife  Eadhild  had  died 
childless;  but  her  successor,  Hugh's  third  wife,  Hadwisa, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  and  sister  of  King  Otto  and 
Queen  Gerberga,  now  bore  him  a  son,  Hugh,  surnamed 
Capet,  the  future  King.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
birth  of  his  son  had  an  effect  on  Hugh  the  Great's  policy. 
He  would  not  be  a  King  himself,  but  he  would  put  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  his  son  being  a  King.  From  this 
time  onwards  the  opposition  between  the  two  dynasties, 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  the  Frank  and  the 
Frenchman,  between  Ladn  and  Paris,  becomes  even  more 
sharp  and  marked  than  before. 

From  this  time  onwards  also  we  must  remark  another 
tendency  which  was  doubtless  closely  connected  with  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the 
beginning.  I  mean  the  continued  and  constantly  strength- 
ening influence  of  Germany,  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  France.  The  Council  of  Attigny, 
with  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks  sitting  and  acting  as 
colleagues,  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  assemblies 
of  the  like  kind.  It  is  to  Otto  that  all  parties  appeal  as 
their  natural  mediator;  the  King  appeals  to  him  as  his 
natural  protector.  If  he  receives  no  formal  homage  as 
over-lord,  still  he  is  clearly  looked  on,  both  by  Lewis 
and  by  Hugh,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  neigh- 
bour and  brother.     Towards  Lewis,  Otto  appears  as  the 

1  Richer,  ii.  37.     R.  Glaber,  i.  3. 
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senior  colleague  in  a  common  office;  in  the  language  of  chap.  iv. 
the  elder  Empire,  the  Saxon  acts  as  the  Augustus,  while 
the  Frank  is  only  the  CsBsar.1     While  Otto  is  absent  on 
distant  expeditions,  his  vice-gerent  in  Lotharingia,  Duke 
Conrad2  or  Archbishop  Bruno,  is  competent  to  act  in  his 
name  as  moderator  of  the  Western  realm.    This  sort  of  From  943 
relation  between  the  two  states  lasted  during  the  whole  to  973* 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Otto  the  Great,  that  is,  during  ^^  of 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  and  the  minority  and  early 
reign  of  his  son  Lothar.     But  between  the  two  cousins, 
Otto  the   Second  and  Lothar,  the  state   of  things  was 
very  different  from  that  which  had  existed  between  the 
brothers-in-law,  Lewis  and  the  elder  Otto.     Lothar  con-  Lothar 
trived  completely  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  Germany,  theGer- 
nor  was   Germany,  if  so  disposed,  any  longer  so  well  J**?,  l*™" 

wOCUOn. 

able  to  afford   protection.      Here  was  one  determining 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.     The  royalty  of  Laon 
was  an  outpost  of  the  Teutonic  interest  in  the  Western 
realm.     Without  the  support  of  the  Teutonic  powers  to 
the  East  of  it,  there  was  no  chance  of  its  standing.     But 
there  was  another  determining  cause  of  its  fall  with  which 
we  have  here  more  immediately  to  do.     Under  Rolf,  Nor- 
mandy had  stuck  faithfully  to  the  King ;  under  William, 
it  had  fluctuated  backwards  and  forwards  between  King 
and  Duke.     Under  Richard,  Normandy,  becoming  every  Normandy 
day  more  French  and  more  feudal,  became,  both  in  its  Schard 
policy  and  through  actual  feudal  ties,  permanently  attached  J**^h^ 
to  the  Duke,  and  therefore  commonly  hostile  to  the  King.  France. 
Great  disturbances  in  Normandy  followed  on  the  un-  Events 
looked-for  death  of  William  Longsword.    A  new  invasion  the°deatS 

of  William. 
1  See  above,  pp.  180,  232.  943. 

*  On  the  influence  of  Conrad,  see  Flodoard,  A.  948, 949,  953.  Richer, 

ii.  8a,  97.    Conrad  afterwards  lost  his  Duchy.    Bruno,  Archbishop  and 

Duke,  brother  of  Otto,  brother-in-law  of  Lewis  and  Hugh  the  Great, 

uncle  of  Lothar  and  Hugh  Capet,  plays  a  most  important  part  somewhat 

later. 
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ohap.  nr.  or  settlement  direct  from  the  North  seems  to  have  been 
New  Dan-  contemporary  with  the  Duke's  murder ;  it  may  even  pos- 

ish  settle-       .« .,      « 

ment  under  sibly  have  happened  without  the  Duke's  consent.1     At 

Sihtnc-       any  rate  the  heathen  King  Sihtric  now  sailed  up  the  Seine 
The  Danes      .  ,       n  . 

joined  by    with  a  fleet,  and  was  at  once  welcomed  by  the  Danish  and 

tbrapvty  heathen  party  in  the  country.      Large  numbers  of  the 

in  Nor-      Normans,  under  a  chief  named  Thurmod,  fell  away  from 

Apostasy    Christianity,  and  it  appears  that  the  young  Duke  him- 

of  young     gelf  was  persuaded  or  constrained  to  join  in  their  heathen 

Richard. 

The  Chris-  worship.2    In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can  neither  wonder 

tian  party  at  nor  blame  the  Christian  party  in  Normandy  if  they 

mandy       draw  as  close  as  they  could  to  their  Christian  neighbours, 

French       even  a^  some  risk  to  the  independence  of  the  Duchy.     To 

helP-  become  subjects  either  of  the  King  of  the  French  or  of  the 

Duke  of  the  French  was  better  than  to  be  eaten  up  by 

heathen  sea-kings.     Nor  are  we   entitled  to  be  unduly 

hard  on  either  King  or  Duke  for  trying  to  make  the 

most  of  such  an  opportunity  for  recovering  the  ground 

Position     which  they  had  lost.     The  Land  of  the  Normans  had 

and  Hugh  ^)een  g*ven  UP  ^°  ^°^  by  the  joint  act  of  its  immediate 

towards      ruler,  the  father  of  the  present  Duke,  and  of  its  over-lord, 

Nor-  

mandy.  the  father  of  the  present  King.  The  grant  had  been  made 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  Normans  should  become 
members  of  a  Christian  and  Frankish  commonwealth.  If 
heathen  invasions  were  to  begin  again,  and  to  be  power- 
fully helped  by  men  settled  on  Gallic  soil,  the  Norman 
Duchy  was  serving  an  object  exactly  opposite  to  that  for 
which  it  was  instituted.     In  such  a  case  both  Duke  and 

1  See  above,  pp.  211,  216, 

1  Flod.  A.  943.  Richer,  ii.  35.  The  Norman  writers  pass  over  their 
Duke's  apostasy,  which  of  course  proves  very  little  as  to  the  personal  dis- 
position of  such  a  child,  though  it  proves  a  great  deal  as  to  the  general  state 
of  things  in  the  country.  But  Flodoard  and  Richer  are  both  explicit. 
"  Turmodum  Nortmannum,  qui  ad  idolatriam  gentilemque  ritum  reversus, 
ad  hsdc  etiam  filium  Willelmi  aliosque  cogebat."  (Flod.)  "Ut  .  .  .  de- 
functi  Ducia  filium  ad  idolatriam  suadeant,  ritumque  gentdlem  mducant." 
(Richer.) 
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King  might  well  feel  themselves  justified  in  getting  rid  chap.  iv. 
of  the  nuisance  altogether.     Feudal  ideas  also  were  fast 
developing,  and  King  Lewis  may  have  already  began  to 
entertain  some  dim  notion  of  wardship  over  the  fief  of  a 
minor  vassal  as  a  right  of  necessity  appertaining  to  the  The  Chris- 
Lord.     In  any  case,  neither  Hugh  nor  Lewis  was  indis-  mendC°m" 
posed  to  extend  his  dominions,  and  at  first  a  large  party  ^"^ 
in  the  Duchy  seemed  ready  to  welcome  either  of  them,  eome  to 
The  Christian  Normans  were  divided  between  the  contend-  some  to 
ing  attractions  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.     The  Duke,  Leww' 
nearer  and  more  powerful,  could  give  the  most  effectual 
aid  at  the  moment;  the  King,  more  distant,  would  be 
less  dangerous  as  a  permanent  protector,  and  the  kingly 
title  still  commanded  a  feeling  of  deep,  if  vague  and  un- 
reasoning, veneration.     Some  of  the  Norman  chiefs  there- 
fore commended  themselves  to  King  Lewis  and  others  to 
Duke  Hugh.     This  choice  of  different  protectors  seems  to 
mark  a  difference  of  feeling  among  the  Normans  them- 
selves,1 but  the  relations  of  King  and  Duke  were  just 
now    unusually  friendly,   and    no    immediate    dissension 
seems  to  have  arisen  between  them  on  this  account.     It 
was  in  this  same  year,  though  later  than  these  Norman 
transactions,  that  Hugh  not  only  acted  as  godfather  to 
a  daughter  of  the  King's,  but  was  confirmed  by  his  new 
spiritual  brother  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchies  of  France 
and  Burgundy.2     Hugh  entered  Normandy,  fought  several  Lewis  and 

battles  with  the  heathens  and  apostates,  and  was  willingly  enter  Nor- 
mandy. 

1  Flod.  A.  943.  "Quidam  principes  iperiue  se  Regi  oommittunt,  quidam 
▼ero  Hugoni  Duci."  Richer,  ii.  34.  "Potioree  quoque  qui  cum  adolee- 
centulo  accesserant,  per  manus  et  eacramentum  Regis  fiunt.  .  .  .  Alii 
vero  Nortmannorum,  liichardum  ad  Regem  trannese  mdigTiafUci,  ad  Hugo- 
nem  Ducem  ooncedunt." 

*  Flod.  u.  a.  "  Rex  ei  duoatum  Francis  delegavit,  omnemque  Burgun- 
diam  ipeius  ditioni  subjecit."  Richer  (ii.  39)  says,  "Eum  Rex  omnium 
Galliarum  Ducem  constituit."  This  last  cannot  hare  been  a  formal  title ; 
it  is  merely  Richer's  characteristic  way  of  affecting  classical  language  in 
his  geography. 
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ohap.  iv.  received  at  Evrenx,  where  the  citizens  were  of  the  Chris- 
Lewis  de-  tian  party.1  Meanwhile  the  King  marched  to  Rouen, 
heathens     Sphered  what    forces    he    could,   seemingly  both    from 

andoccu-    among  his  own  subjects  and  from  among  the  Christian 
pies  Rouen. 

Normans,  fought  a  battle,  utterly  defeated  the  heathens, 

killed  Thurmod  with  his  own  hand,  recovered  the  young 

Duke,  and  left  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  as  his  representative 

at  Rouen.2    On  a  later  visit  to  Rouen,  he  received  the 

cession  of  Evreux  from   Hugh.3     Herlwin  now  waged 

war  against  Araulf  with  some  success,  for  he  slew  Balzo, 

the  actual  murderer  of  William,  and  sent  his  hands  as 

a  trophy  to  the  Norman  capital.4    But  in  the  course  of 

the  year  Hugh  contrived  to  reconcile  Arnulf  to  the  King,6 

and  the  King  reconciled  Arnulf  and  Herlwin. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  French  writers;  the 

Normans  fill  up  the  story  with  many  additional  details.6 

Norman     They  leave  out — thereby  throwing  the  greatest  doubt  upon 

the  trustworthiness   of  their  own  story — all  about  the 

homage  of  Richard  and  the  other  Normans,  all   about 

Sihtric  and  Thurmod  and  the  deliverance  of  Normandy 

by  Lewis  himself.      Lewis,  according  to  them,  came  of 

his  own  accord  to  Rouen  after  the  death  of  William,  and 

was  received  with  joy,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  come  in 

order  to  plan  an  expedition  against  the  common  enemy 

1  Flod.  A.  943.  "  Hugo  Dux  Franoorum  orebras  agit  cam  Nortmannis, 
qui  pagani  advenerant,  vel  ad  paganiamum  revertebantur,  oongressiones ; 
a  quibus  peditum  ipehia  Christianorom  multitudo  inierimitor  at  ipse  non- 
nullis  quoqne  Nortmannorom  interfectia  ceterisqne  actis  in  fogam,  cas- 
trum  Ebroas  feventibna  sibi  qui  tenebant  illud  Nortmannorum  Christiank, 
obtinet."    Richer  does  not  mention  this. 

■  Flod.  n.8.  Richer,  ii.  35.  The  account  of  the  battle  is  much  fuller  in 
Rioher. 

»  Flod.  A.  943. 

*  Richer,  ii  38. 

8  Flod.  A.  943.  "  Hugo  Arnulfnm  cum  Rege  pacificavit,  cui  Rex  in- 
fensus  erat  ob  necem  Willelmi."    Rich.  ii.  40. 

6  Dudo,  114  et  seqq.  Benolt,  12809  e*  8e<l(l'  Roman  de  Ron,  2799 
et  seqq. 
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Anralf.1     Still  from  this  point  it  is  just  possible  to  patch  chap.  iv. 
the  two  narratives  together,  though  I  confess  that  I  re- 
ceive every  detail  which  comes  clothed  in  the  rhetoric  of 
Dado  with  very  great  suspicion.     Lewis  then,  according 
to  this  account,  remains  at  Rouen,  and  a  suspicion  gets 
afloat  that  he  is  keeping  the  young  Duke  a  prisoner,  and 
designs  to  seize  on  Normandy  for  himself.     A  popular 
insurrection  follows,  which  is  only  quelled  by  the  King 
producing  Richard  in  public  and  solemnly  investing  him 
with  the  Duchy.1    After  this,  strange  to  say,  the  Norman  Richard's 
regents,  Bernard  the  Dane,  Oslac,  and  Rudolf  surnamed^^™ 
Tosta,  are  won  over  by  the  craft  of  Lewis  to  allow  him 
to  take  Richard  to  Ladn  and  bring  him  up  with  his  own 
children.    The  King  is  then  persuaded  by  the  bribes  of 
Arnulf  to  treat  Richard  as  a  prisoner,  and  even  to  threaten 
him  with  a  cruel  mutilation.3    By  an  ingenious  stratagem  Richard's 
of  his  faithful  guardian  Osmund,  the  same  by  which  Lewis  OBOape• 
himself  had  been  rescued  in  his  childhood  from  Herbert 
of  Vermandois,4  Richard  is  saved  from  captivity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  great-uncle,  Bernard  of 
Senlis.    A  mass  of  perfidious  and  unintelligible  diplomacy 
now  followB  in  the  Norman  accounts,  of  which,  if  it  ever 
happened  at  all,  we  get  only  the  results  in  the  French 
version.    The  French  writers  know  nothing  of  the  cap- 


1  Dudo,  114  C.  M  Rotomagum  properavit  cum  suis  oomitibus  super  his 
qn»  nefiurio  Arnulfi  Comitis  astu  acoideiaiit  consulturas.  Rotomagenses 
▼ero  adventu  Regis  Ludovici  hilares  susceperunt  eum  volenter,  pntantes 
at  equitaret  super  Flandrenses,"  Ac. 

2  lb.  115  C.  "  Richardo  pnedigme  innocenti®  puero  largitus  est  terrain 
hssreditario  avi  patrisqae  jure  possidendam."  Is  oot  this  a  repetition  of  the 
real  grant  and  homage  mentioned  above,  which  did  not  take  place  at 
Rouen ? 

*  "Poplites  coquere."  Dudo,  117  B.  "Poplites  adurere."  Will.  Gem. 
iv.  3.     See  M.  Francisque  Miohel's  note  on  Benolt,  13706. 

*  That  is,  he  was  carried  out  in  a  truss  of  hay.  One  can  hardly  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  this  is  the  story  of  Lewis'  own  deliverance,  perhaps  itself 
legendary,  turning  up  in  another  shape. 
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chap.  iv.  tivity  of  young  Richard,  and  they  connect  the  invasion 
Norman  of  Normandy  which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the  next 
Britanny.  year,  with  certain  transactions  in  Britanny.  The  Breton 
944-  princes,   Berengar  and  Alan,  were  at  variance  between 

themselves,  which  gave  opportunity  for  a  desolating  in- 
vasion of  the  Normans,  seemingly  the  heathen  or  apostate 
Lewis  in-  Normans.1  Lewis  now  invaded  Normandy  in  concert 
mandyin  w^h  Hugh.  The  Duke  had  already  made  peace  with 
wtoHuiA  *^e  Normans,1  but  he  was  seduced  by  the  offer  of  all 
944-  Normandy  beyond  the  Seine,3  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dis- 

trict of  Bayeux.4     Lewis  accordingly,  with  Arnulf  and 
Herlwin,  and  several  Bishops  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
entered  Normandy  and  occupied  Rouen.     We  again  find  a 
division  of  parties  in  the  country,  some  receiving  the  King, 
and  others  opposing  him.5      Hugh  meanwhile   occupied 
Bayeux,  but  Lewis,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  Rouen, 
Dissensions  demanded  the  city  of  his  confederate.     The  Duke  gave  it 
LewiTand  UP>  ^ut  a*  once  ^egan  again  to  plot  against  his  sovereign.6 
Hugh.        He  now  stirred  up  several  smaller  enemies  against  Lewis, 
such  as   Bernard   of  Senlis,   Theobald,   Count  of  Tours, 
Blois,  and  Chartres — of  whom  we  shall  hear  again — the 

1  Flod.  A.  944.  He  seems  to  distinguish  "  Nortmanni  cum  quibus 
pactum  inierant"  from  "Nortmanni  qui  nuper  a  transmarinis  venerant 
regionibus."    Gf.  Richer,  ii.  41. 

1  Flod.  A.  944.  "  Hugo  Dux  Francorum  pactum  firmat  cum  Nortman- 
nis,  datis  utrimque  et  acceptis  obsidians." 

8  Dudo,  120  B,D. 

4  Flod.  A.  944.  "  Baiocas  .  .  .  civitatem  .  .  .  quam  Rex  ei  dederat,  si 
eum  ad  subjiciendam  sibi  hanc  Nortmannorum  gentem  adjuvaret.** 

8  lb.  A.  944.  "Rex  Rodomum  perveniens  a  Nortmannis  in  urbe  sus- 
cipitur,  quibusdam  mare  petentibus  qui  eum  nolebant  reaper©,  ceteris 
omnibus  sibi  subjugatis."  Richer,  ii.  42.  "  Rex  Rhodomum  veniens,  ab  iis 
qui  fidei  servatores  fuere  exceptus  est.  Desertores  vero  mare  petentes, 
amoliti  sunt,  munidpia  vero  copiia  munita  reliquere." 

*  Flod.  A.  944.  "  Undo  et  discordis  fbmes  inter  Regem  concitatur  et 
Ducem."  From  Flodoard  it  would  appear  that  Hugh  had  fought  with 
some  Normans,  and  from  Richer  that  he  received  the  homage  of  others, 
earlier  in  the  year.  Hugh's  policy  was  always  double,  and  Normandy 
was  now  very  much  divided  against  itself. 
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Vermandois  princes,  and  Hugh,  his  own  Archbishop  of  ohap.it. 

fiheims.     Lewis  meanwhile  felt  himself  so  secure  in  Nor-  War  at 

mandy  that  he  employed  Norman  troops  against  these  mJ^^ 

various  enemies.1  and.  when  he  had  made  a  trace  withwhere* 

.  .  945* 

Hugh  and  had  raised  the  siege  of  Rheims,  he  returned 

to  Rouen,  almost  as  if  he  intended  to  make  that  city 
his  capital  and  his  permanent  residence.1 

Lewis  had  first  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer.  Lewie  at 
But,  according  to  the  Norman  writers,  he  now  changed  into     <wn" 
a  conqueror,  and  began  to  contemplate  the  exercise  of  the 
extremist  rights  of  conquest.    The  lands  and  the  women  His  grow* 
of  Normandy  were  to  be  distributed  among  his  French  jJop^iarity 
followers ;  above  all,  the  estates  of  the  aged  Bernard  and  ^e  de- 
his  beautiful  young  wife  were  to  be  given  to  an  impudent  «g™  <"> 
knight  who  asked  for  them.3     It  is  worth  noticing  that, 
both  in  this  case  and  in  the  former  one,  the  evil  deeds  at- 
tributed to  Lewis  are  all  in  intention ;  in  the  earlier  tale, 
he  was  going  to  make  Richard  a  prisoner,  he  was  going 
to  mutilate  him;  so  he  is  now  going  to  give  Bernard's 
wife  to  his  follower;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  actu- 
ally did  any  one  of  these  things.     Still  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  the  Normans  were  tired  of  Lewis'  prolonged 
sojourn  at  Rouen.     French  dominion  in  any  shape  would 
soon  become  hateful  to  the  Norman  nation,  and  all  creeds 
and  parties  would  gladly  unite  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 
That  Lewis  fully  intended  to  keep  Normandy  can  hardly 
be  doubted.    That  great  Duchy,  with  its  seven  Bishop- 
ricks,    its   flourishing  capital,   its   fields  and   towns   and 
harbours  all  springing  into  new  life  after  their  recovery 
from  Scandinavian  devastation,  must  indeed  have  been  a 


1  Flod.  A.  945.  H  Bex  Ludowicua  ooUecto  secum  Nortmannorum  exercita, 
Veromandenaem  pagum  depredataa."    So  Bicker,  ii.  44. 

*  Richer,  ii.  47.  "  Rbodomum  rediit,  nil  veritus  cum  paucu  illic  immorari, 
cum  idem  conaueverit." 

3  Dado,  132  C. 

R 
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chap.  iv.  tempting  prize  to  the  King  of  La6n  and  Compidgne.     If 
he  could  not  hold  both  Rouen  and  Latin,  he  might  be  well 
pleased  to  make  the  exchange,  and  to  transfer  his  domi- 
nions altogether  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     How  far  any 
part  of  the  Norman  people  was  really  prepared  for  such 
a  transfer ,  how  far  Lewis  was  deceived  by  the  false  repre- 
sentations of  men  who  only  pretended  to  wish  for  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.     But  we  can  well  believe  that  all 
Normandy  was,  before  long,   united  in  hostility  to   the 
foreign  King.     And,  whether  by  invitation  or  by  acci- 
dent, a  most  powerful  and  faithful  ally  was  ready  at  hand 
to  help  the  Normans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
Harold       Denmark,  like   Sweden  and  Norway,  had,  in  this  age, 
tbe'ffenes,  ou*  °f  a  collection  of  small  principalities,  become  a  single 
[935-985>]  powerful  Kingdom.     Gorm  the  Old,  the  founder  of  the 
Gorm.        Banish  monarchy,  had  died,  after  a  reign  said  to  have 
[840-935 !]  been  of  extraordinary  length,1  and  had  passed  on   his 
dominion  to  his  son  Harold,  surnamed  Blaatand,  Blue- 
tooth or  Black-tooth.     Harold  was  still  a  heathen;  in 
974.      later  times  he  became  a  compulsory  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity;  but,  when  he  had  once  embraced  the  faith,  he 
985.      clave  stedfastly  to  it,  and  lost  his  crown  and  life  on 
behalf  of  his  new  creed.2    And,  if  we  can  at  all  trust 
the  account  of  Harold's  conduct  in  Norman  affairs,  as 
given  by  the  Norman  writers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in 
his  case  at  least,  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  sown  in 
the  fruitful  field   of  an  honest  and  good  heart.8    The 

1  The  chronology  of  Gorm's  reign  is  of  coarse  mythical ;  some  give  him 
quite  a  short  reign ;  others  make  two  or  three  Gorms.  In  shorty  we 
have  hardly  any  standing-ground  in  Danish  history  before  the  time  of 
Swend. 

8  See  above,  p.  2 16,  for  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Swend,  which  the  later 
Norman  writers  misplace.  Of  Swend  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  my  next 
Chapter. 

*  I  may  for  once  quote  an  "Apostropha"  of  Dado,  115  D. 
"O  pius,  pradens,  bonus,  et  modestus  ; 
Fortis  et  constans,  sapiensque,  Justus, 
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heathen  Sea-King,  utterly  unlike  most  of  his  tribe,  set  chap.  iv. 
an  example  of  straightforward,  honest,  and  disinterested  Harold's 
dealing,  which  shines  all  the  brighter  from  its  contrast  with  nstedoon- 
the  endless  aggressions  and  backslidings  of  the  selfish  and  ***  m  , 
faithless  princes  of  France.    Whatever  brought  Harold  945- 
into  Normandy,  he  acted  there  as  a  disinterested  friend 
of  the  Norman  Duke  and  his  subjects.     He  first  ap-  He  oocu- 
peared  in  the  Cotentin,  which  was  most  probably  already  $6tentin, 
occupied  by  recent  settlers  from  the  North,1  and  he  made 
his  head-quarters  at  Cherbourg — the  borough  of  Cesar. 
He  was  next  received  at  Bayeux,2   and  now  all  Nor-  and  Ba- 
mandy  rose  in  the  cause  of  the  deliverer.    That  Harold  youx* 
defeated  Lewis  in  battle   on  the  banks  of  the  Dive  is  Battle  by 
allowed  on  both  sides ;  that  the  battle  was  preceded  by 
a  conference  is  allowed  on  both  sides.     But  the  French 
writers  represent  the  battle  as  a  treacherous  attack  made 
by  the  Danes  on  a  prince  who  had  come  in  all  confidence 
to   a  peaceful   meeting.3      The  Normans,  on  the  other 
hand,   say   that    the    fight  was   brought    about   by  the 
imprudence  or  insolence  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil.4     He 
who  had  caused,  however  innocently,  the  death  of  Wil- 

Dives,  insignia,  loouplesque,  Boilers 

Bex  Haygrolde. 
Quamvis  haut  sis  ehrismate  detibutus, 
Et  saero  baptismate  non  renatus : 
En  vale,  salveque,  et  aucto  Bemper 
In  deitate." 
1  8ee  above,  p.  216. 

3  Flod.  A.  945.     "  Haigroldus  Nortmannus  qui  Baiocis  pneerat."     So 
Richer,  ii.  47. 

3  Flod.  u.  s.  Richer,  n.  s.  This  last  writer  brings  in  Hugh  the  Great  as 
an  accomplice.  "Dolus  apud  Ducem  a  transfugis  paratus,  qui  ante 
ktuerat,  ortft  opportunitate  ex  raritate  militum,  in  apertum  erupit.  Nam 
dum  tempestivus  adveniret,  ab  Hagroldo  qui  Baiocensibus  pneerat,  per 
legatumem  siiasoriam  aceersitus,  Bajocas  cum  pauois  ad  aocenientem,  ut- 
pote  ad  fidelem  quern  in  nullo  suspectum  habuerat,  securus  aooessit.  Bar- 
barus  vero  militum  inopiam  intuitus  cum  multitudine  armatorum  Begi 
tDcautus  aggreditur." 
«  Undo,  123  C,  D. 

R  % 
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chap.  iv.  liana,  he  who   had  ruled   in  Rouen   as   the  deputy  of 
Lewis,  now  appeared  prominently  in  the  French  ranks, 
and  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Danes  and  Normans  by  his 
presence.    This  certainly  seems  a  very  lame  story,  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  Harold,  however  faithful  to 
his  allies,  might  see  no  crime  in  practising  a  little  of 
the   usual  Danish  treachery  towards   an   enemy.      But 
Lewis de-   the  result  of  the  battle  is  certain;  the  French  were  de- 
ukSf^ri?  feated,  and  their  King  was  taken  prisoner.1    The  Nor- 
■oner.        mans    add   that  Harold  and  Lewis  met,  man  to  man 
and  King  to  King,  and  that  the  Dane  led  away  the 
Frank  as  the  prize  of  his  own  personal  prowess.    Lewis 
however  escaped;  he  was  aooompanied,  perhaps  betrayed, 
by  a  Norman  in  whom  he  trusted,  and,  on  reaching 
Rouen,  he  was  imprisoned  by  other  Normans  in  whom 
Harold       he  trusted  also.    The  Danish  King,  if  we  can  trust  a 
JJffjJj^of    tale  of  such  unparalleled  generosity,  had  now  done  his 
the  Duchy  work.     He  passed  through  the  land,  confirming  the  au- 
to Den-      thority  of  the  young  Duke,  and  restoring  the  Laws  of 
Rolf.2      This  last  phrase  is  one  which   meets  us  con- 
stantly in  our  own  history.     After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  demand  for  the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  in  earlier  times  we  read  of 
The  re-      demands  for  the  Laws  of  Eadgar  or  of  Cnut,  or  who- 
"  Rolfs      ever  was  t°e  last  King  who  was  looked  back  to  with 
**w-w        any  affection.3    What  is  really  meant  in  all  such  cases 
is,  not  so  much  any  actual  enactments  as  good  admini- 
stration instead  of  bad,  often  native  administration  in- 


1  Flod.  A.  945.  "Rex  solus  fugam  iniit,  prosequente  se  Nortmanno 
quodam  sibi  fideli.  Cum  quo  Bodomum  yeniens,  oomprehensus  est  ab  aliis 
Nortmannis  quos  sibi  fideles  esse  putabat,  et  sub  cuetodia  detentus." 

8  Dudo,  125  D.  "Jura  legesque  et  statuta  Bollonis  Ducis  tenere  per 
omnia  oogebat." 

*  In  Cnut's  time  (Ghron.  A.  1018)  the  Witan  at  Oxford  renewed 
"  Eadgar's  Law  ;n  so  Harold,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Northum- 
brians in  revolt  against  Tostig  (Chron.  A.  1065),  "renewed  Cnut's  Law." 
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stead  of  foreign.  The  renewal  of  Rolf's  Law  meant  the  chap.  it. 
wiping  out  of  all  traces  of  the  French  dominion.  Harold 
then  sailed  away  to  his  own  islands ;  twenty  years  after- 
wards, unless  the  one  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  other,  he 
was  equally  able  and  willing  to  come  again  on  the  same 
errand.1 

King  Lewis  was  thus  a  prisoner,  as  his  father  had  Lewis  kept 
been  before  him.    After  a  certain  amount  of  the  usual ^BrJ^h. 
treacherous  diplomacy,8  he  was  transferred  from  the  hands  945-6 
of  the  Normans  to  those  of  their  ally  the  Duke  of  the 
French.     His  wrongs  called  forth  the  indignation  of  his 
kinsmen  in  other  lands.     Queen  Gerberga  sought  help 
alike  from  her  own  Old -Saxon  brother  and  from  her 
husband's  West -Saxon  uncle.     jEthelstan  the  Glorious 
was  no  more,  but  he  had  handed  on  his  sceptre  to  a 
worthy    successor    in    Eadmund    the    Magnificent.     An  interven- 
English  Embassy  haughtily  demanded  the  release  of  the  EwiimnMi. 
King,  and  received  from  Hugh  as  haughty  a  refusal.  94*- 
The  Duke  of  the  French  would  do  nothing  for  fear  of 
the  threats  of  the  English.8    How  Eadmund  would  have 

1  I  confess  that,  onoe  or  twice,  in  writing  this  paragraph,  a  doubt  has 
crowed  my  mind  whether  "Haigrold  who  commanded  at  Bayeux"  was 
not>  after  all,  some  much  imaller  person  than  Harold  King  of  the  Banes. 
The  Northern  writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  mention  the  expedition, 
the  motive  of  which  is  not  very  obvious.  But  very  little  can  be  made  out 
of  the  Northern  stories  in  any  case ;  the  French  writers  always  slur  over 
everything  Norman;  and  the  fiction  would  seem  almost  too  bold  even 
for  Norman  invention.  The  details  of  oourse  cannot  be  accepted  in  any 
case. 

*  Flod.  A.  945.  Bioher,  ii.  48.  Widuldnd,  ii.  39.  "  Hluthowicus  Bex  a 
ducibus  suis  [Hugh?]  circumventus,  et  a  Northmannis  oaptus,  oonsilio 
Hugonis  Lugdunum  [confusedly  for  Laudwuim,  whioh  is  itself  an  error] 
missus  custodiflB  public®  traditur.  FiHum  autem  ejus  natu  majorem  Kar- 
lomannum  Northmanni  secum  duxerunt  Bothun ;  ibi  et  mortuus  est"  On 
the  hostages,  see  Flodoard  and  Richer. 

*  Bioher,  ii  49,  50.  "  Ob  minas  Anglorum  nil  se  faeturum ;  ipsos,  si 
veniant,  quid  in  armis  Galli  valeant  promptisshne  experturos ;  quod  m 
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followed  op  this  beginning  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  the 
next  year  saw  him  cut  off  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  and 
his  successor  Eadred  had  enough  to  do  in  the  renewed 
and  final  struggle  with .  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  The 
application  to  Otto  was  more  effectual.  The  King  of 
the  East-Franks  at  once  determined  to  invade  the  Western 
Kingdom  the  next  year.1  He  refused  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Hugh,  and  the  conference  which  he  allowed 
him  to  have  with  Conrad  of  Lotharingia  was  fruitless.8 
At  last,  when  the  German  army  was  actually  assembling, 
Hugh  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
royal  prisoner.3  Hugh's  terms  were  simple — Freedom  in 
exchange  for  Ladn.  After  a  while,  Lewis  brought  him- 
self to  surrender  his  single  stronghold,  his  own  royal 
city,  which  was  still  held  for  him  by  his  faithful  and 
stout-hearted  Queen.  The  Duke  of  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  City  of  the  Bock,  and  the  King  of 
the  French  was  reduced  to  be  little  more  than  King  of 
Compidgne.  Most  likely  he  hoped,  through  German  and 
English  help,  soon  to  be  again  Sling,  not  only  of  Ladn, 
but  of  Paris  and  Rouen  as  well.  And,  as  far  as  forms 
and  words  and  outward  homage  went,  his  authority  was 
presently  restored  over  the  whole  Kingdom.  Duke  Hugh 
did  not  scruple  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of  liberty  and 

formidine  tacti  non  variant,  pro  arroganties  tamen  illatione,  Gallorum  vires 
quandoque  oognituros  et  insuper  pomam  lnitnros.  Iratns  itaque  legatee  ex- 
pulit."  Flodoard,  contrary  to  the  remark  made  in  p.  mo,  ,  is  less  excited 
against  insular  intervention. 

1  Widukind,  ii.  39.  "Audiens  autem  Bex,  super  fortanft  amici  satis 
doluit,  imperavitqne  expeditionem  in  Gallia  contra  Hugonem  in  annum  se- 
cundum." 

■  flod.  A.  945.  "  Qui  Bex  nolens  loqui  cum  eo  mittit  ad  eum  Conradum 
Dacem  Lothariensium.  Cum  quo  locutus  Hugo,  infensus  Othoni  Begi 
revertitur." 

*  Flod.  A.  946.  Richer,  ii.  51.  Richer  clearly  connects  the  liberation 
of  Lewis  with  the  negotiations  with  Otto.  Widukind  (in.  a)  is  still  more 
explicit.  "Oertus  autem  foetus  de  adventu  Regis  Huga,  timore  quoque 
perterritufl,  dimisit  Hluthowicum." 
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dominion,  but  lie  would  never  be  a  King  himself,  and  be  chap,  nrt 
would  alwayB  have  a  King  over  him.     The  royal  dignity  Hugh  and 
— held,   it    would    seem,  to    have  fallen   into    abeyance  prfn^'do 
through  the  King's  imprisonment — was  solemnly  renewed,  j^**8, 
and  Hugh  the  Great  once  more  became  the  faithful  liege- 
man and  homager  of  the  King  whom  he  had  just  before 
held  in  bonds.1    The  other  princes  of  the  Kingdom  fol- 
lowed his  example;  but,  if  the  Norman  writers  are  to  be 
believed,  there  was  one  marked  exception.     On  the  banks  The  abso- 
of  the  Epte,  where  the  founder  of  the  Norman  state  had  pendenoe 
first  done  homage,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  formally  0*^£r" 
set  free  from  all  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  asserted 
French.8     Richard  still  bore  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Norman 
Duke,  but  he  was  a  King,  as  far  as  complete  authority  wnter8- 
within  his  own   land,  and  absolute  independence  of  all 
authority  beyond  its  borders,  could  make  him  a  King.8 
The  Prince  who  was  thus  acknowledged  as  perfectly  in- 
dependent   was  presently  persuaded,  like  other  allodial 
proprietors,  to  seek  a  Lord,4  and  Richard,  Duke  of  the  Richard's 
Normans,  forthwith  commended  himself  and  his  domi-  Nation  to 
nions  to  his  neighbour  and  benefactor  Hugh,  Duke  of  HuSh- 
the  French.5    Now  the  absolute  independence  of  Nor- 

1  Flod.  A.  946.  "  Qui  Dux  Hug©  renovans  Begi  Ludowioo  regium  hono- 
rem  vel  nomen,  ei  ease  cum  ceteris  regui  committit  primoribus."  Richer 
cuts  the  matter  shorter  (ii.  51).  "  Unde  et  dinriasus,  data*  Lauduno,  Com- 
pendii  seas  recepit." 

■  Dudo,  126  C.  "  Venit  Bex  supra  fluvium  Eptcs  oontra  Northmannos, 
cum  Magno  Duce  Hugone.  .  .  .  Propriis  verbis  fecit  securitatem  rtgm 
quod  suus  avus  Bollo  vi  ac  potestate,  armis  et  px»His  sibi  aoquisivit. 
Ipseque  et  omnes  episcopi,  comites,  et  abbates  reverendi,  principesque 
Francis  regni  Bichardo  puero  innooenti,  ut  teneat  et  possideat,  et  mtUU 
niai  Deo  eerviUum  ipse  et  euceemo  ejus  reddest,  et  si  quia  perversa  invasionis 
rixatione  contra  eum  oongredi,  vel  alien  jus  rixationis  congressione  invadere 
regnwn,  maluerit»  fidissimus  adjutor  in  omni  advene  inopportunitatis  ne- 
cessitate per  omnia  extituit." 

*  See  above,  p.  193.  For  regnwn  as  applied  to  Normandy  by  Dudo,  see 
the  last  passage  and  many  others.  *  See  above,  p.  129. 

8  Dudo,  1 28  D  et  seqq.,  gives  a  long  acoount  of  the  deliberations  be- 
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obap.  i7.  mandy,  the  renunciation  of  all  homage  and  all  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,1  is  an  assertion  for  which  we 

tween  Hugh  and  Bernard  of  Senlis.  It  seems  at  last  to  be  settled  that 
Richard,  like  Jacob  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  become  Hugh's  man 
(though  the  relation  is  delicately  expressed),  in  exchange  for  Hugh's 
daughter,  a  possession  on  which,  as  it  happened,  Richard  seems  to  hare 
set  no  great  store.  But  the  doctrine  of  Commendation,  as  set  forth  by 
Hugh  or  by  Dado,  is  worth  notice. 

"Hugo  vero  Magnus  intelligens  animadvertisse  utrumque  affectum 
voluntatis  suae,  aperta  cordis  sui  intentione  dicitur  respondisse :  '  Non  est 
quippe  mos  Francis?,  ut  quislibet  Princeps  Duxve  constipatas  abundan- 
tius  tan  to  milite  perseveret  cunotis  diebus  taliter  in  dominio  ditionis  suss, 
ut  non  aut  famulatu  voluntatis  susb,  aut  coactus  vi  et  potestate,  incumbat 
aoclivius  Imperatori,  vel  Regi,  Ducive :  et  si  forte  perseveraverit  in  temeri- 
tate  audaci»  suae,  ut  non  lamulareter  alicui  volenter  praecopiosa  ubertate 
sufficientiae  sua  ;  solent  ei  rixae  dissentionesque  atque  casus  innumerabilis 
detrimenti  saepissime  accidere.  Quapropter  si  placuisset  Richardo  Duci 
tuo  nepoti  seipsum  flecteret  ut  militaret  mihi,  vestro  saluberrimo  consilio 
sponte  filiam  meam  connubio  illi  jungerem ;  et  terrae,  quam  hereditario  jure 
possidet,  continuus  defensor  et  adjutor  contra  omnes  adessem.' " 

1  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Dudo.  I  must  however  quote 
the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (ii.  494-5.  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.  B. 
761  E.) 

"A  perfect  reciprocity  was  established  between  France  and  the  'Norman 
Monarchy.'  .  .  .  That  dominion  which  Rollo  the  Grandsire  had  won  by  so 
many  battles,  Richard  shall  henceforward  have  and  hold,  owing  service  to 
none  but  God. — Should  any  enemy  attempt  to  disturb  the  right  of  the 
Norman  Sovereign,  the  King  of  France  shall  be  his  help  and  aid  in  all 
things. — No  other  service  shall  Normandy  render  unless  the  King  should 
grant  the  Duke  some  Benefice  within  the  Kingdom  of  France.  Therefore, 
as  it  was  explained  in  after-time,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  doth  no  more 
than  promise  faith  and  homage  to  the  King  of  France.  In  like  manner 
doth  the  King  of  France  render  the  same  fealty  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  difference  between  them,  save  that  the  King  of 
France  doth  not  render  homage  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy  like  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  doth  to  the  King." 

If  I  rightly  understand  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  his  meaning  is  that  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  now  ceased  to  be  the  liegeman  of  the  King  of  the 
French ;  that  he  merely  entered  into  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with  his 
ex-suzerain  ;  that  by  voluntary  commendation  he  became  the  liegeman  of 
the  Duke  of  the  French ;  that  the  subsequent  vassalage  of  Normandy  to 
France  was  due,  not  to  the  Kingdom,  but  to  the  Duchy,  and  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  homage  paid  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Duke  Hugh,  not 
in  that  paid  by  Rolf  to  King  Charles.  I  say,  if  I  rightly  understand  Sir 
Francis,  because  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  his  statements  with  one  another. 
In  one  page  there  "  is  perfect  reciprocity  established  between  France  and 
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need  some  better  authority  than  the  declamation  of  Dudo.  chap.  iv. 
In  his  pages  indeed  Richard  appears  as  a  King,  holding 
the  Norman  monarchy  in  fee  of  no  earthly  power.  But 
he  also  appears  as  one  who  far  more  than  forestalled  the 
successes  of  his  descendants,  who  held  all  Gaul  and  all 
Britain,  with  seemingly  Germany  and  Denmark  to  boot, 
as  dependencies  of  his  Norman  monarchy.1  By  the  accu- 
racy of  the  one  description  we  may  perhaps  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  other. 

But  the  Commendation  of  Normandy  to  the  Duchy  of  Practical 
France  rests  on  much  better  authority.     Dudo  brings  it  oftheCom- 
out  fiur  less  strongly  than  he  does  the  independence  of  ™6^^J 
Normandy  on  the  Kingdom,  but  it  is  incomparably  the  to  Hugh, 
better  ascertained  fact  of  the  two.    In  the  days  of  Richard, 
we  get  our  first  glimpses  of  documentary  evidence  for  Nor- 
man history  in  the  form  of  charters,  and  in  an  extant 

the  Norman  monarchy."  Richard  hag  and  holds  his  dominion,  owing  ser- 
vice to  none  bnt  God,— yet  directly  afterwards  it  is  allowed  that  "  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  promises  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King  of  France."  It  is 
dangerous  to  dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  a  question  of  feudal  law, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  relations  between  Normandy  and  France  at  once 
awaken  the  whole  controversy  about  "  liege  "  and  "  simple  "  homage.  But 
surely,  even  in  a  case  of  simple  homage,  there  is  not  "perfect  reciprocity  " 
between  him  who  pays  and  him  who  receives  the  homage ;  and  oertainly,  in 
the  tale  as  I  read  it,  I  see  nothing  but  the  simple  relation  of  suserain  and 
vassal,  only  clouded  over  by  the  big  words  of  Dudo.  And  as  for  reciprocity, 
surely  reciprocity  of  a  certain  kind  was  the  essence  of  the  feudal  relation. 
Lord  and  vassal  were  each  to  help  and  defend  the  other.  No  one  denies 
that  Henry  the  Second  was  the  vassal  of  King  Lewis  the  Seventh,  if  not  for 
Normandy,  at  any  rate  for  his  other  continental  possessions,  but  an  equal 
obligation  is  imposed,  in  their  mutual  oath,  on  Lewie  to  defend  Henry 
"sicut  fidelem  suum,"  as  on  Henry  to  defend  Lewis  "Dominum  suum." 
(B.  Wendover,  ii.  388.) 

1  Dudo,  138  A.  "  Burgundionibus  imperat,  Aquitanoe  arguit,  et  incre- 
pat  Britones,  et  Northmannos  regnat  et  gubernat,  Flandrenses  minatur,  et 
devastat  Dacos  et  Lotharienses,  quinetiam  Saxones  sibi  connectit  et  con- 
cfliat.  Angli  quoque  ei  obedienter  subduntur,  Scoti  et  Hibernenses  ejus 
patrocinio  reguntur."    Cf  p.  309. 

Pity  that  Dudo  had  never  heard  of  such  titles  as  '*  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon  "  or  "  lord  of  the  twenty-four  umbrellas."  They  might  well  have 
been  added  to  his  list. 
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chap.  iv.  charter,  Richard  distinctly  speaks   of  the  Duke  of  the 

French  as  his  Lord.1     And  it  is  clear  that  homage  to  the 

Duke  carried  with  it  a  much  more  practical  relation  than 

homage  to  the  King.     Throughout  this  whole  period  we 

find  Normandy  constantly  acting  as  a  subsidiary  ally  of 

Ducal  France.     Hugh  is  followed  in  his  campaigns  by 

Norman  troops,  seemingly  as  a  matter  of  course.* 

Double  A  double  alliance  was  thus  formed,  between  Normandy 

between      an<^  Ducal  France  on  the  one  hand,  between  Germany  and 

N™J^  Royal  France  on  the  other.     And  the  alliance  of  Nor- 

France  and  mandy  and  Ducal  France  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Carolingian 

DfitWfiAD  — 

Germany    monarchy.    That  monarchy  lasted  forty  years  longer,  but 
France***  ***  doom  was  pronounced  when  Richard  commended  him- 
self to  Hugh.      It  did  not  fell  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
lowest.     At  that  moment  it  had  still  a  powerful  protector 
without,  and  its  utter  extinction  did  not  suit  the  peculiar 
policy  of  the  powerful  vassal,  who,  as  far  as  interned  poli- 
tics were  concerned,  held  its  destiny  in  his  hands^IJut  even 
the  German  protectorate  could  hardly  have^mnch  longer 
sustained  the  German  throne  of  La6n  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  new  French  nationality.     When  that  protec- 
torate was  forfeited,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  it. 
The  alii-     Again,  had  Normandy  remained  isolated  and  Teutonic, 
tween  Nor-  things  might  have  taken  a  different  course.     Had  Rouen 
5""*f  "^  been  hostile,  or  even  doubtful,  Paris  might  not  have  tri- 
France  de-  umphed  over  Ladn.     Charles  the  Simple  had  been  able  to 
the  fell  of   raise  up  a  powerful  Norman  diversion  against  the  rival 

theCaro-     gj^    whjch   etgLY<&  off  hj8   fete   for  ft  whik        g^    had 

dynasty.     Richard  been  other  than  Hugh  Capet's  faithful  vassal  and 
945-987. 

1  "  Cum  assensu  Senioris  mei  Hugonls,  Francorum  principfe."  I  quote 
from  Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  p.  30.  The  date  is  968,  the  Lord 
therefore  Hugh  Capet. 

1  Flod.  948.  "  Hugo,  nallam  moram  faciens,  collect*  suorum  multa 
Nortmannorumque  manu."  949.  "  Hugo  Comes  collect*  suorum  multa 
Nortmannorumque  manu."  "  Hugo  igitur  non  modico  tarn  suorum  quam 
Nortmannorum  oollecto  exercitu." 
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affectionate  brother,  a  similar  Norman  diversion  might,  for  chap.  iv. 
a  while  at  least,  have  preserved  the  Crown  to  the  House 
of  Charles.  But  Normandy  was  now  the  firm  ally  of 
Ducal  France,  and  against  the  two  Royal  France  had  no 
chance  of  holding  its  own.  The  definitive  alliance  of 
Rouen  and  Paris  fixed  the  extinction,  slow,  it  might  be, 
but  sure,  of  the  royalty  of  Ladn.  It  was  a  question  of 
time.  All  depended  on  the  policy  of  the  successive  Dukes 
of  the  French.  And  we  shall  presently  have  to  observe 
the  policy  of  Hugh  Capet,  widely  different  from  that  of 
his  father,  but  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  own  way. 

This   double  alliance  was  not  slow  in   bearing  fruit.  War  of  the 
The  threats  of  Otto,  unlike  the  threats  of  Eadmund,  againsuhe 
were  carried  into  action.      Lewis  had  indeed  been  set*WgDukeB# 
free,  but  he  was  set  free  on  terms  which  his  royal  col- 
league and  brother  must  have  felt  to  be  dishonouring  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  ally.     A  war  shortly  followed,  in 
which  the  two  Kings  appear  as  the  common  enemies  of  the 
two  Dukes.    But  it  is  a  war  about  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  at  the  exact  truth.     In  the  part  which  relates  to  Compari- 
Normandy,  the  French  writers  are,  evidently  of  set  pur-  French,  e 
pose,  meagre  beyond  expression.     Our  chief  German  au-  J^yjjjjj. 
thority,  though  he  enlarges  on  one  or  two  trifling  points,1  man  ao- 
is,  on  the  point  which   most  immediately  concerns  us, 
hardly  fuller  than  his  Western  fellows.      The  Norman 
legend,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelms  us  with  details, 
half  of  which  we   instinctively  suspect  to  be  mythical. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  inglorious,  to  say  the  least, 
for  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks.     This  was  quite  reason 
enough  for  the  French  and  German  writers  to  slur  over 
the  subject,  and  for  the  Normans  to  pick  it  out  as  a  sub- 

1  Widukind  (ii.  a)  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about  the  threats  exchanged 
between  Hugh  and  Otto,  and  about  the  straw  hats  worn  by  Otto's  soldiers, 
but  he  cuts  the  details  of  the  campaign  very  short.     See  Palgrave,  ii.  544. 
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chap.  iv.  ject  for  special  rhetoric  and  exaggeration.    In  their  story 
Objects  of  Arnuifj  ag  usual,  appears  as  the  villain  of  the  piece.     He 
Otto;  Btip-  stirs  up  the  whole  strife;  his  scheme  is  for  Lewis  to  cede 
trigues  of   to  Otto  ail  claims  on  Lotharingia,  and  to  receive  instead 
Anmlf§      Normandy,  to  be  conquered  for  him  by  the  arms  of  the 
German  King.1   But  the  French  and  German  writers  know 
nothing  of  these  machinations  of  Arnulf,  and  in  their  eyes, 
or  at  least  in  their  writings,  Normandy  never  assumes 
any  such  primary  importance.     The  interference  of  Otto, 
in  connexion  with  what  went  before  and  what  followed, 
is  intelligible  enough,  and  it  hardly  needs  the  introduction 
of  Arnulf  to  explain  it.     Yet  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
scheme  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  wily  Fleming 
really  did  form  an  element  in  the  calculations  of  the  two 
Kings.     It  was  most  important  to  settle  the  ever-recur- 
ring Lotharingian  question,  which  had  formed  a  subject 
944*      of  discord  between  them  even  in  the  very  year  of  Lewis' 
Probable    occupation  of  Rouen.2    And,  after  Lewis'  defeat  and  im- 
j^fe  80n    prisonment,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conquest  or  humi- 
Norm&ndy.  Hation  of  Normandy  was  an  object  very  dear  to  his  heart. 
Otto  enters  At  ail  events,  with  whatever  objects,  the  King  of  the 
JJ^JJj^.      East-Franks3  entered  the  Western   Kingdom,  and  was 

meeting  of  joyfully  welcomed  by  its  King,  who  joined  him  with  all 

•ho  tnreo  

Kings,       his  forces.    A  third  King  joined  the  muster,  Conrad  of 

Otto, 

Lewis, « 

Conrad. 


Lowland  Burgundy,4  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Otto.    Of  the 


1  Dado,  139  D. 

*  This  Lotharingian  dispute  is  not  mentioned  by  Richer,  bnt  it  appears 
in  Flodoard,  A.  944.  Lewis  and  Hugh  both  sent  embassies  to  Otto,  and 
that  of  Hugh  met  with  the  more  favourable  reception.  Things  changed 
greatly  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

*  The  Germans  are  still  "Oriental**"  in  Dudo,  130  B.  So  their  King 
is  "Rex  Transrhenanus."  Dudo,  129  B,  makes  Henry  still  King,  and 
presently — finding  out  his  mistake,  but  not  correcting  it— he  goes  on  to 
talk  of  Otto.  This  year,  946,  Otto  lost  his  beloved  English  wife  Eadgyth. 
Flod.  A.  946.  Widukind,  ii.  41.  iii.  1. 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (ii.  543)  says,  "  Among  other  vassals  or  depend- 
ents, Otho  was  joined  by  Conrad  'King  of  Geneva,'  under  which  style  we 
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four  CarolingiAQ  Kingdoms  three  were  thus  united  against  chap.  iv. 
the  upstart  powers  of  Paris  and  Rouen.   And,  among  them, 
the  German  King,  not  yet  Emperor  in  formal  rank,  takes 
a  distinct  and  recognized  Imperial  precedence.      West* 
France  and  Burgundy  do  not  indeed  seem  to  owe  him  any 
formal  homage,  but  their  sovereigns  were  far  more  truly 
his  vassals,  in  any  practical  sense  of  the  word,  than  the 
Dukes  against  whom  they  were  marching  were  vassals  of 
the  King  of  Comptegne.      The  three  Kings  began  by  The  throe 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  despoiled  monarch's  possessions  \^^ 
by  the  recovery  of  his  lost  fortress  of  Ladn.1    This  at-  £j£n> but 
tempt  failed,  but  they  took  Rheims,  expelled  Hugh,  the  Rheims. 
Duke's  Archbishop,  and  restored  Artald,  the  faithful  ser-      ' 
vant  of  King  Lewis.*    They  then  entered  the  Duchy  ofoieyra- 
Franoe,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country,  they  but  shrank  iJJf^l 
from  or  failed  in  an  attack  on  Paris.8    They  then  ravaged  ^^0P. 

might  hare  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  King  of  Burgundy,  yet  the 
title  is  not  undeserving  of  notice,  as  embodying  the  very  few  remaining 
recollections  of  a  kingdom  practically  effaced  from  historical  memory." 

This  I  do  not  understand.  As  Sir  Francis  gives  no  references,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  deny  that  Conrad  may  be  called  "  King  of  Geneva"  some- 
where, but  he  certainly  is  not  so  called  in  any  of  the  most  obvious  autho- 
rities for  this  campaign.  Widukind  does  not  mention  him  at  all.  In 
FLodoard  (A.  946)  he  is,  as  usual,  "Cisalpine  Gallia)  Bex."  In  Richer 
(ii.  53)  he  is  H  Rex  Genaunorum."  (Did  Sir  Francis  read  M  Genevanorum  "1) 
It  is  strange  geography  of  Rusher's  to  place  the  Genauni  in  Burgundy, 
but  we  find  again  in  ii.  98,  *'TJrbem  Vesontium  qu»  est  metropolis 
Genaunorum,  cui  etiam  in  Alpibus  site  Aldis  Dubis  preterfluit."  The 
ecclesiastical  Provinoe  of  Besancon  answers  almost  exactly  to  Tran^uraue 
Burgundy.  In  iii.  86  Conrad  is,  still  more  wonderfully,  made  into  "  Rex 
Alemannorum."  Richer,  in  short,  despised  the  geography  of  his  own  age, 
and  used  his  obsolete  names  without  much  discretion. 

Richer,  it  may  be  noticed,  makes  Conrad  the  independent  ally  of  Lewis, 
while  in  Flodoard  he  simply  follows  Otto. 

1  Wid.  iii.  3.  "  Lugdunum  [Laudunum]  adiit,  eamque  armis  temptavit." 
Flodoard  (946)  says,  "Considerate  castri  firmitate  devertunt  abeo."  So 
Richer,  ii.  54. 

*  Flod.  u.s.  Wid.  u.s.  Richer,  ii.  54-6.  Widukind  places  the  taking 
of  Rheims  before  the  invasion  of  Ducal  France. 

*  The  accounts  here  vary  a  good  deal  Widukind  says,  "  Inde  Parisius 
[this  name  is  used,  I  know  not  why,  by  many  medieval  writers  as  an 


idy, 
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chap.  iv.  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  but  they  failed  in  an  attempt 

tiSce^ither  on  ^ouen-1     'Eh™  much  is  certain;  the  confederate  Kings 

Park  or      were  repulsed  from  the  Norman  capital.    The  picturesque, 

but  probably  to  a  great  extent  legendary,  details  form  a 

brilliant  picture,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  Norman 

writers  and  their  English  interpreter.2 

Effects  of        That  the  discomfiture  of  three  Kings,  the  repulse  of 

man  inter-  the  Great  Otto  himself,  should  have   been  a  favourite 

vention.      subject   of   Norman    boasting  was    no    more  than  was 

natural;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  German 

intervention  was  altogether  fruitless.    We  have  seen  the 

Le™'  for-  fortunes  of  Lewis  at  their  lowest  ebb.    We  now  see  them 

to^mproTe!  vei7  distinctly  begin  to  rise,  while  those  of  Hugh  the 

947.  Great  suffer  a  temporary  depression.    The  Duke  failed  in 

several  expeditions,3  while  the  King  went  on  gaining 

both  in  territorial  dominion  and  in  the  opinion  of  men, 

inclinable  noun]  perrexit,  Hugonemque  ibi  obsedit,  memoriam  quoque 
Dionysii  martyris  [Hugh  was  Lay  Abbot  of  his  Minster]  digne  honorans 
veneratus  est/'  Flodoard  says,  "  Reges  com  exercitibus  suis  terrain  Hu- 
gonis  aggrediuntur,  et  urbem  Silvanectensem  obsidentes,  ut  viderunt  muni- 
tissimam,  neo  earn  valentes  expugnare,  csesis  qoibosdam  suorum,  dimiserunt. 
Sicqae  trans  Sequanam  oontendentes,  loca  qussque  prater  civitates  gravibns 
atterunt  deprsdationibus,  terramqae  Nortmannorum  peragrantes,  loca  plura 
devastant ;  indeque  yenientes  regrediuntur  in  sua."  Could  Widukind  have 
confounded  Paris  and  Senlis  ?  Richer,  who  has  some  curious  details  (ii.  57), 
mentions  the  siege  of  Senlis  (56)  but  says  nothing  of  Paris,  and  he  quarters 
Hugh  at  Orleans  (58).  Dudo  (130  B)  makes  the  Kings  meet  at  Paris,  so 
far  confirming  Widukind.  Dudo  doubtless  did  not  care  about  the  fate  of 
Ladn  or  Rheims. 

1  Neither  Flodoard  nor  Richer  mentions  Rouen.  All  that  Richer  (ii.  58) 
has  to  say  of  the  Norman  campaign  is,  "  Post  htec  f  eruntur  in  terrain  pirata- 
rum  ac  solo  terras  devastant.  Sicque  Regit  injuriam  atrociter  ulti,  iter  ad  sua 
retorquent."  But  Widukind  (iii.  4)  has,  "Exinde,  oollecta  ex  omni  exeroitu 
electorum  militum  manu,  Rothun  Danorum  urbem  adiit,  sed  difficultate 
looorum,  asperiorique  hieme  ingruente,  plagci  tot  quidem  magnd  pereutHt ; 
incolumi  exeroitu,  infecto  negoHo,  post  tree  menses  Saxoniam  regressus  est, 
urbibua  Remense  atque  Lugduno  [a  clear  error]  cum  ceteris  armis  captis 
Hluthowico  Regi  conceasis." 

*  Dudo,  1 3 1-5.  Roman  de  Rou,  3914-4291.  Palgrave,  ii.  556-586. 

1  Against  Flanders,  (Flod.  A.  947 ;  Richer,  ii.  60) ;  against  Rheims, 
(Flod.  u.s. ;  Richer,  ii.  62) ;  against  Soissons,  (Flod.  948 ;  Richer,  ii  85). 
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The  close  connexion  between  the  two  Prankish  Kings  eon-  chap,  iv. 
tinned,  and  both  Lewis  and  his  Queen  shared  the  hospitality  ^^d?hip 
of  their  brother,  and  took  a  part  in  the  paschal  splendours  and  Otto, 
of  Aachen.1    Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  period  947.  949* 
is  the  series  of  Synods,  Synods  of  Bishops  from  both  the  Series  of 
Prankish  kingdoms,  but  to  which  the  Eastern  realm  na*   ** 
turally  contributed  by  far  the  greater  share.     The  first  of 
the  series,  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  was  held  simul-  Meeting 

by  the 

taneously  with  a  secular  conference,  and  with  armies  at  no  ciker. 
great  distance.8       The  later  meetings,   at    Verdun,3   at947" 
Mouzon,4  and  the  last  and  most  solemn,  held  at  Engel-  Verdun, 
heim 5    under  the  presidency  of  a  Papal  Legate,  seem  to  ^0^n 
have  been  essentially  ecclesiastical  assemblies.     But  the  *nd  Engel- 
Kings  were  present,  acting  as  royal  colleagues,  the  Eastern  (948)'. 
King  retaining  his  distinct  superiority.6    Otto  may  well  Action  of 
have  dreamed  of  himself  as  a  new  Constantino,  presiding 
in  a  new  Nicene  Council.   The  strictly  ecclesiastical  object 
of  these  assemblies  was  to  decide  the  controversy  between 

1  Lewis  in  947,  (Flod.  in  anno ;  Richer,  ii.  6 1) ;  Gerberga  in  949,  (Flod.  in 
anno ;  Bicher,  ii.  86).  This  was  a  great  meeting  of  German  and  Lotharingian 
princes,  and  of  ambassadors  from  Italy,  England,  and  Constantinople. 

1  Flod.  947.  Richer,  it  63-5.  It  would  seem  that  some  Bishops  were  there 
in  their  princdy  character,  to  whom  Duke  Hugh  referred  the  question  about 
the  Archbishoprick  of  Rheims,  which  the  Bishops  referred  to  a  more  regular 
Synod  to  be  held  at  Verdun.  Widukind  says  (iii.  5,)  M  Huga  autem  ex- 
pertus  potentiam  Regis  virtutemque  Saxonum,  non  passus  est  ultra  ter- 
minos  suos  hostiliter  intrare,  sed  pergeiUi  in  eamdem  expedUionem  anno 
uqtunH  [the  French  writers  do  not  imply  this]  occurrit  juxta  fluvium 
qui  dicitur  Char,  manna  dedit,  juztaque  imperium  Regis  pactum  iniit, 
utilisque  proinde  permansit."    This  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

1  Flod.  947.  Richer,  ii.  66. 

*  Flod.  948.  Richer,  ii  67,  8. 

*  Flod.  948.  Richer,  ii.  69-81. 

1  I  quote  some  passages  from  Flodoard  illustrating  the  position  of  the 
Kings.  "  Ingressis  gloriosis  Regibus  Othone  et  Ludowico  et  simul  reeideo- 
tibus  .  .  .  exsurgens  Ladowicus  Rex  e  latere  et  consessu  Domini  Regis 
Othonis."  Lewis  offers  *  inde  se  juxta  synodaie  judicium  et  Regit  OthonU 
Prctceptionem  purgaret,  vel  oertamine  singulari  defenderet."  "  Interea  Rex 
Ladowicus  deprecatur  Regem  Othonem  ut  subsidium  sibi  ferat  contra 
Hugonem,  et  oeteros  inimicos  suos.     Qui  petitioni  oonoedens,"  Ac. 
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chap.  xv.  the  rival  Archbishops  who  disputed,  and  alternately  occu- 

-Contro-      ryied,  the  Metropolitan  See  of  ftheims.     Bat  such  a  point 
vcrsyabout  . 

the  See  of  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  matter  of  Canon  Law. 

its  poHtical  rN*e  real  question  was,  not  whether  Hugh  or  Artald  was 

Mce31^      ^e  more  ^ff^^y  elected  Primate,  but  whether  the  great 

city  of  ftheims  should  be  held  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the 

Duke  or  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the  King.     The  affairs  of 

the  Western  Kingdom  were  fully  discussed  in  an  assembly 

of  Prelates,  most  of  whom  were  subjects  of  the  Eastern 

King.      Lewis  set  forth  the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs 

before  his  brother  King  and  the  Bishops,  and  prayed 

both  of  them  to  use  their  several  arms,  temporal  and 

Final         spiritual,  against  his  enemy.     The  result  was,  not  only 

frier-0     that  Rheiins  was  restored  to  the  royalist  Archbishop,  but 

(W  **   that>  after  due  notioe>  the  1>uke  of  the  Fhhm*  was  so- 
excom-       lemnly  excommunicated  in  a  final  Synod  at  Trier,1  which, 

948.  oddly  enough,  consisted  mainly  of  French  Bishops.  Hugh 
however  cared  little  for  the  excommunication;  the  war 
continued,  and  various  places  were  attacked  with  varying 
success  on  both  sides.  The  Normans  appeared  as  the  allies 
of  Hugh  ;2  Otto,  engaged  in  distant  afiairs,  entrusted  the 

Lata  re-  support  of  Lewis  to  Conrad  of  Lotharingia.8     By  a  stra- 

byLewi*.  tagem  of  Rudolf,  the  father  of  the  historian,  Ladn  was  re- 

949-  covered  to  the  King,  except  the  Tower,  which  still  held 

Hugh  out  for  Hugh.4    At  last  an  excommunication  pronounced 

municated  ^Y  ^°Pe  Agapetus  in  person6  seems  to  have  made  some 

by  Pope     impression  on  the  stubborn  mind  of  the  Duke.     Through 
Agapetus. 

949.  the  mediation  of  Otto,  peace  was  made  once  more ;  Hugh 

1  Flod.  948.  The  Synod  adjourned  from  Engelheim  to  Ladn  and  from 
Ladn  to  Trier,  where  the  anathema  against  Hugh  was  pronounced.  Flo- 
doard  was  himself  present,  being  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Artald.  Richer 
(ii.  82)  confounds  the  two  adjournments,  and  makes  the  anathema  be 
pronounced  at  La6n. 

*  See  above,  p.  250. 

*  See  above,  p.  235. 

'     4  Flod.  A.  949.  Richer,  at  great  length,  ii.  87-91. 

*  Flod.  A.  949-  Richer,  ii.  95. 
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again  did  homage  in  the  fullest  terms,1  and  restored  to  chap.  nr. 

the  King  the  Tower  of  La6n,  which  he  still  held.     After  ^h  doeB 

°  homage 

this,  though  smaller  wars  and  bickerings  still  went  on  in  again. 

Lotharingia,  Vermandois,  and   elsewhere,  there   was  for 

four  years  actually  only  one  revolt  of  Hugh,  and  that  one  His  last  re- 

after  which  the  Great  Duke  found  it  expedient  to  begg^tarib. 

for  peace  through    the  intercession  of  Queen  Gerberga.2  81on' 

During  all  this   time  the  power  of  Lewis   was   steadily 

growing.     Whether  by  force  or  persuasion,  he  gained  over  Lewis' 

to  his  side  the  Princes  of  Aquitaine,  who  no  doubt  wel-  jn^lqu?- 

corned   the  King  as  a  convenient  rival  to  their  nearer  !*HJ? and 

°  u     m  Bur- 

neighbour  the  Duke.3     Lewis  even  passed  the  boundaries  gundy. 

of  his  own  Kingdom ;  he  visited  Besai^on,  and  received 

the  homage  of  at  least  one  prince  of  the  Royal  Burgundy, 

Charles  Constantine  of  Yienne.4     All  things  seemed  pros-  His  death. 

pering  for  the  Carolingian  King,  when  his  strange  and  954' 

unexpected  death  cut  short  the  hopes  of  his  house.5    After 

all  his  long  and  chequered  career,  he  was  only  thirty-three 

years  of  age. 

The  long  reign  of  Lothar,   the  son   and  successor  of  Reign  of 
Lewis,  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  much  longer  reign  of  954.986. 
Richard  the  Fearless.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  most  The  old 
of  the  French  principalities  changed  masters.     Long  be-  ff  princei? 
fore  the  reign  of  Lothar  was  over,  almost  before  he  had  dieB  off- 

1  Flod.  A.  950.  "  Hugo  ad  Regem  venit  et  suus  efficitur."  Richer,  ii. 
97.  "  Dux  .  .  .  Regi  humiliter  reconoiliari  deposcit,  eique  satisfacturum  sese 
puUicetur. . .  .  Hugo  itaque  dux  per  manus  et  sacramentum  Regi  efficitur." 

■  Flod.  A.  953. 

*  Richer's  narrative  (ii.  98)  differs  from  that  of  Flodoard  in  introducing 
Hugh  as  gathering  the  army  for  the  Aquitanian  expedition,  of  which  the 
King  afterwards  takes  the  command.  But  Richer's  French  translator 
seems  to  misconceive  his  meaning  when  he  renders  "  in  Aquitaniam  exer- 
citum  Regi  parat"  by  "  le  due  leva  une  armee  en  Aquitcdne" 

*  Flod.  A.  951.  Richer,  u.  s.,  who  says  that  Charles  "  ex  regio  quidem 
genere  natus  erat,  sed  concubinali  stemmate  usque  ad  tritavum  sordebat." 
Neither  of  them  gives  him  the  royal  title  which  he  certainly  bore. 

5  Flod.  A.  954.  Richer,  ii.  103. 
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chap.  it.   personally  entered  on  his  government,  Richard,  so  lately 

a  child,  the  youngest  of  princes,  became  the  senior  ruler 

within  his  own  world.      King  Lewis  was  dead  already; 

Hugh  the   Hugh  the  Great  died  two  years  later :  old  Arnulf  of  Flan- 
Great.        *         A         ,       ,  .        ,.,iii  i-  *     • 
956.           ders,  at  an  almost  incredible  old  age,  died  nine  years  later 

Arnulf  still.1  Otto,  King  and  Emperor,  survived  all  these  princes, 
873,  but  Richard  survived   both  him  and  his  son.      Richard 

died  965.  guccee(jed  to  his  Duchy  in  the  time  of  Eadmund  of  Eng- 
Great.  land;  he  survived  Eadmund,  Eadred,  Eadwig,  and  Eadgar, 
973-  and  lived  far  on  into  the  reign  of  JSthelred.     In  Prance 

Seeond.€  he  beheld,  and  aided  in,  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian 
983-  dynasty,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  King  of 

99  ■      the  permanent  Parisian  succession.   But  this  long  period  is, 
if  we  contrast  it  with  that  which  went  before  it,  compara- 
tively barren  of  events  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
man Duchy.     Richard  wrought  great  changes  within  his 
own  dominions,   and  he  had  many  enemies  to  contend 
against  without ;  still  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  no 
longer  one  incessant  struggle,  like  the  reign  of  his  father 
954-961-  and  his  own  early  days.     For  some  years,  wars  and  dis- 
Compara-   putes  went  on   almost  as  vigorously  as  before,  but,  for 
of  the  later  many  years  before  his  death,  Richard  seems  to  have  en- 
Richard     PY^  a  Period  of  comparative  peace,  which  he  devoted  to 
962-996.     the  consolidation  of  his  power  within  his  own  states,  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  erection  and  enrichment  of  eccle- 
siastical foundations. 

Young  Lothar  was  chosen  King  without  opposition; 
Hugh  and  Archbishop  Bruno,  now  his  brother's  repre- 
sentative in  Lotharingia,  both  espoused  his  cause.2  But 
Hugh  soon  contrived  to  employ  the  boy  whom  he  recog- 

1  Flod.  A.  965.  Richer,  iii.  21.  -a*s<^ 

9  Flod.  A.  954.  "Lothariu8  puer,  Alius  Ludowic^apud  Sanctum  Remi- 
gium  Rex  consecratur  ab  Artaldo  Archiepiscopo,  favente  Hugone  Principe 
et  Brunone  Archiepiscopo,  caeterisque  praesulibus  ac  proceribus  Francis, 
Burgundise,  atque  Aquitanite."  Richer  (iii.  1,  2)  is  fuller,  but  to  the 
same  effect. 
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nized  as  his  sovereign  as  the  tool  of  his  own  crafty  policy,   chap,  iv. 
As  has  been  already  said,  the  Princes  of  Southern  Gaul  Hugh 
were  the  natural  allies  of  the  King  against  the  Duke,  who  Lothar 
was  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  to  both.     The  most  power-  J^itaiyi 
fill,  at  the  least  the  most  prominent,  among  them,  William  pinoes, 
of  Poitiers,  the  brother-in-law  of  William  of  Normandy,1  defeated 
seems  to  have   been   on  the  whole  a  faithful  vassal  of  p^tier* 
Lewis,2  and  he  had  certainly  given  no  recent  cause  of  955- 
offence.     But  Hugh  procured  from  Lothar  a  grant  of  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  addition  to  those  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy,3 and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  enforce  this  claim 
that  he  involved  the  Song  in  a  war  with  the  Aquitanian 
Princes.   But  Hugh  was  utterly  baffled  before  Poitiers,4  and, 
soon  after  this  defeat,  his  busy  and  faithless  life,  hitherto  Death  of 
in  general  so  successful,  came  to  an  end.5    The  Duchy  of  Great. 
France,  like  the  Kingdom  and  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
now  passed  to  a  minor.    Hugh,  surnamed  Capet,  the  future  Hugh 
King,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  cJ^  8UC" 
and,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  left,  "^[.the 
by  his  father's  will,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke  of  ship  of 
the  Normans.6    Besides  the  close  political  connexion  be-  95$. 
tween  the  two  princes,  Richard  was  betrothed  to  Emma,  Richard 
daughter  of  the  elder  and  sister  of  the  younger  Hugh,  Hugh? 
whom,  some  years  later,  he  married.?     Whether  Richard  jjjj^ 

960. 

1  He  married  Gerloc  or  Adela,  daughter  of  Rolf  and  Popa.  Dudo  (9  7  B,  C) 
ha*  a  curious  story  about  his  courtship. 

1  See  Flod.  A.  942,  951.  Richer,  it  28,  98. 

*  Flod."  A.  954.  "  Burgundia  quoque  et  Aquitania  Hugoni  dantur  ab 
ipso  [Lothario]." 

*  Flod.  A.  955.  Richer,  iii.  3-5,  who  puts  as  good  a  face  as  he  can  on 
Hugh's  discomfiture,  and  makes  more  of  a  subsequent  victory  oyer  William, 
and  of  a  second  more  successful  siege,  of  which  Flodoard  says  nothing. 

•  Flod.  A.  956.  '•HugfcPrinceps  olriit.w    Richer,  iii.  5. 

•  Dudo,  136  D.       y 

7  Flod.  A.  960.  "  Richardus,  filius  Willelmi  Nortmannorum  Principis, 
fiham  Hugonis  trans  Sequanam  [or  *  lYanssequani ']  quondam  Principis  [an 
odd  description],  duxit  uxorem."  Dado  (136,  7)  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
(ii.  690-4)  have  much  to  say  about  this  marriage. 

S  % 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  bods  of 
Hugh  do 
homage  to 
Lothar, 
and  Ri- 
chard d068 
homage  to 
Hugh. 
960. 


Enmity  of 
Theobald 
of  Tours 
towards 
Richard. 


ever  did  homage  to  Lothar  is  not  clear,1  but  Hugh,  on 
his  accession  to  manhood,  did  homage  to  the  King,  and 
was  invested  with  the  Duchies  of  France  and  Poitou, 
Burgundy  being  assigned  to  his  younger  brother  Otto.2 
The  death  of  Otto  however,  before  many  years  had  passed, 
caused  Burgundy  also  to  revert  to  Hugh.3  Richard  also 
renewed  the  Commendation  which  he  had  made  to  the 
elder  Hugh,  and  became  the  loyal  vassal  of  his  brother- 
in-law.4  Arnulf,  the  old  enemy,  was  now  growing  old  f 
so  the  functions  of  devil  or  villain  are  now  transferred 
in  the  Norman  tale  to  Theobald,  Count  of  Tours,  Chartres, 
and  Bloifl.  This  prince,  who,  like  Arnulf,  reached  an  un- 
usual age,  was  the  son  of  an  elder  Theobald,  who  is  said 
to  have  purchased  the  County  of  Chartres  of  the  famous 
Sea-King  Hasting.6  The  second  Theobald  had  married 
Liutgarda,  the  widow  of  William  Longsword  and  step- 
mother of  Richard;  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  the 
French,?  and,  in  that  character,  he  had  acted  for  Hugh 


1  I  suspect  that  no  such  homage  ever  was  rendered.  The  French  writers 
do  not  mention  it,  though  they  would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  mention 
it  if  it  had  happened.  And  Flodoard's  way  of  speaking  of  Richard  is  re- 
markable. William  was  "the  Prince  of  the  Normans  ;"  Richard  is  only 
"  the  son  of  William  Prince  of  the  Normans.'7  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  homage  was  lawfully  due,  and  it  was  most  likely  its  refusal  which  led 
to  the  differences  between  Lothar  and  Eichard. 

9  Flod.  A.  960.  "Otto  etHugo  filii  Hugonis,  mediante  avunculo  ipsorum 
Brunone,  ad  Begem  veniunt  ao  sui  emciuntur.  Quorum  Hugonem  Rex 
Ducem  constituit,  addito  illi  pago  Pictavensi  ad  terrain  quam  pater  ipsius 
tenuerat ;  concessa  Ottoni  Burgundia."    So  Richer,  iii.  13. 

8  Flod.  A.  965.  "  Otto  filius  Hugonis,  qui  Burgundi»  prwerat,  obiit,  et 
rectores  ejusdem  terra  ad  Hugonem  et  Oddonem  clericum,  fratres  ipsius, 
sese  convertunt."  According  to  I! Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates  (ii.  495,  ed.  1784), 
"  Oddo  clerious  "  is  the  same  as  Henry  the  Great,  founder  of  the  first  line 
of  Capetian  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  Charter  quoted  in  p.  350,  n.  1. 

*  In  958  Arnulf  either  associated  his  son  Baldwin  with  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, or  else  resigned  in  his  favour.  On  his  death  in  96a  he  again  took 
possession.    See  IS  Art  de  verifier  lee  Dales,  iii.  3. 

*  See  UAH  de  verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  61 1. 

T  Flod.  A.  963.    "  Seniorem  Buum  [Tetbaldi]  Hugonem." 
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the  Great  as  the  gaoler  of  King  Lewis.1     But  he  seems  chap.  it. 
to  have  by  no  means  adopted  his  suzerain's  policy  towards 
the  Normans ;  on  the  contrary  he  appears  as  the  instigator 
of  Gerberga  and  Lothar  to  every  sort  of  hostility  against 
Richard.8    The  French  accounts,  which  commonly  speak 
of  Theobald  with  a  certain  tone  of  contempt,3  tell  us  just 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground  of  truth  in  all 
this.     Theobald's  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  the  Theobald 
acquisition  of  Evreux,  which,  at  one  time,  he  actually  Ss^ox. 
gained  by  the  help  of  Lothar.4     Before  this,  if  we  may  &*' 
trust  the  Norman  tale,  Theobald  and  the  King  had  formed  pS?of 
with  Bruno,  Archbishop  and  Duke,  a  treacherous  plot  to  be-  fcj^' 
guile  Richard  to  a  conference  at  Amiens,  and  there  to  put  and  Theo- 
him  to  death  or  imprison  him.5     I  confess  that  this  sounds  against 
to  me  very  like  a  Norman  perversion  of  a  much  better  ^ard' 
authenticated  fact.     King  Lothar  had  summoned  to  Sois-  Richard 
sons  a  General  Assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  his  realm,  ^d^E^ge 
an  event  so  common  in  England  and  so  rare  in  France. the  £j* 
Whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  summoned  orSotaons. 
not  does  not  appear;  but  he  came  with  an  armed  force  and  ^f" 
attempted  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  but  was  beaten  off  by 
the  King's  troops.6     In  the  next  year  we  find  Theobald  at  Theobald 
war  with  Richard  and  defeated  by  him.     Being  also  on  ill  by  Richard, 
terms  with  his  own  Lord,  Duke  Hugh,  he  took  shelter  with  &2' 
Gerberga  and  Lothar,  and  was  kindly  received  by  them.? 

1  Flod.  A.  945.  "Committens  [Hugo]  eum  [Ludowicum]  Tetbaldo 
cuidam  raorum."    He  had  just  before  called  him  "Tetbaldtu  Turonensis." 

*  Dudo,  137  D  et  seqq. 

*  Flod.  A.  962.  "Tetbaldus  quidam."  964.  "Tetbaldum  quemdam 
procerem. 

4  Dudo,  14a  C.  •  lb.  139C  et  seqq. 

*  Flod.  A.  961.  "Placitum  regale  divereoromque  conventus  pri&cipum 
Soessionis  habetur,  ad  quod  impediendum,  si  fieri  posset,  Richardus  Alius 
Willelmi  Nortmanni  accedens,  a  fidelibus  Regis  quibusdam  pervasus,  et, 
interemptis  suorum  nonnullis,  in  fugam  versus  est." 

T  Flod.  A.  96a.  "  Tetbaldus  quidam  cum  Nortmannis  confligens  victus 
est  ab  eoa,  et  fuga  dilapsus  evasit.  Qui  seniorera  suum  Hugonem  proinde 
infensum  habens  ad  Regem  venit,  a  quo,  sed  et  a  Regina  Gerberga  benigne 
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chap.  iv.  In  the  Norman  version  this  grows  into  a  long  and  striking 

Norman  story.1  Just  as  in  the  tale  of  Lewis  and  Harold  Blue- 
version  \ 

defeat  of  tooth,  a  conference  between  Lothar  and  Richard  developes 
second  L-  ™*°  a  battle  in  which  Lothar,  like  his  father,  is,  of 
terventiou  course,  utterly  defeated.     Yet,  even  while  thus  victorious, 

of  Harold.  .  .  . 

Richard  is  neither  satisfied  nor  confident.  He  sends  again 
to  King  Harold  in  Denmark;  Harold  at  once  comes  at  his 
call,  but  has  no  opportunity  of  renewing  his  old  exploits. 
For  the  French  are  thoroughly  afraid  of  him.  Count 
Theobald  at  once  makes  peace,  and  restores  Evreux.  King 
Lothar  begs  for  peace  also,  and  craves  that  the  terrible 
Danes  may  be  sent  away.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  send 
them  away  as  to  bring  them  in.  However  Duke  Richard 
does  his  best ;  he  goes  in  person,  and  preaches  an  eloquent 
sermon  to  the  pagans,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity and  to  settle  quietly  in  the  country.  This  a  portion 
of  them  are  induced  to  do,  while  the  stiff-necked  heathens 
are  persuaded  to  sail  southwards  to  ravage  Infidel  Spain 
Peace  be-  instead  of  Catholic  Gaul.  After  this,  a  peace  is  made 
tharand     between  Lothar  and  Richard,2  which  seems  not  to  have 

Richard. 


Compari-        It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  truth  lories 
French  and  "*  a^  this.     The  French  writers  help  us  to  little  more  than 


been  again  broken. 

It  is  impossible 

l  in  all  this.     The  F 

Norman     ^  fat  that  there  was  some  amount  of  hostility  between 
accounts.  J 

Lothar  and  Richard.     Richard  tries  to  disperse  Lothar's 

solemn  Parliament;  Lothar  kindly  entertains  Richard's 
vanquished  enemy.  Where  there  was  as  much  mutual  ill- 
will  as  this,  it  is  likely  that  there  was  much  more.  And, 
while  we  must  always  allow  for  the  inventions  and  ex- 

susceptus,  et  miti  oonsolatione  refooillatus  abscessit."  Richer  only  mentions 
Theobald  in  connexion  with  hie  spoliation  of  the  Church  of  Rheuns  and 
his  consequent  excommunication,  iii  20.    So  Flod.  A.  964. 

1  Dado,  140  C  et  seqq. 

9  The  "Norman  Kingdom"  was,  according  to  Dudo  (147  C,  D.  151  C), 
confirmed  by  the  King  and  his  Princes  ("  Optunates  totius  Francis*  n)  to 
Richard  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  the  question  of  homage  is  avoided. 
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aggerationg  of  the  Norman  writers,  we  must  also  allow  chap.  iv. 
for  the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  French  writers  to  say 
one  word  more  about  the  Normans  than  they  could  help. 
But  the  whole  Norman  story  is  strange  and  improbable, 
and  many  of  the  events  sound  most  temptingly  like  re- 
petitions of  earlier  events.  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  tale 
of  Lewis  and  Harold  over  again  with  but  slight  variations. 
Yet  the  dates  come  within  the  life,  perhaps  within  the 
memory,  of  our  one  original  informant  on  the  Norman 
side.1  I  leave  the  more  minute  examination  and  final 
decision  of  the  matter  to  those  with  whom  Norman  his- 
tory is  a  primary  object.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  the  few  distinctly  authenticated  facts  fall  in  with 
the  more  elaborate  picture  in  the  legend,  so  far  as  to 
bring  out  the  same  general  view  of  Richard's  position 
as  the  firm  ally  of  Ducal  France  and  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Kingdom. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lothar  things  Lateryean 
took  a  different  turn.     Hugh  Capet  now  began  personally  963-986. ' 
to  take  the  lead  in  affairs,  and  his  peculiar  policy  impressed 
itself  on  the  period.     We  have  already  seen  what  the  Policy 
policy  of  the  elder  Hugh  was;  he  would  reduce  the  King  Capet^if- 
of  the  French  to  the  least  possible  amount  of  power  and  ^tntf^jf 
of  territory,  but  he  would  himself  never  be  more  than  father. 
Duke  of  the  French.     Hugh  Capet  followed  a  different 
policy.   He  was  ready  to  be  a  Song  as  soon  as  he  could  be- 
come one  quietly  and  with  a  decent  pretext,  but  he  would 
not  hazard  the  prize  by  clutching  at  it  too  soon.    The 
relations  between  King  and  Duke  during  the  last  twenty  General 
years   of  Lothar  were  very  different  from   the  relations  JJ^  the 

which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Lothar  and  the  K^om 

and  the 

father  of  Hugh.   There  was  very  little  of  open  enmity,  and,  Duchy  of 

France. 
1  Twenty-four  yean  later,  in  986,  Dudo,  then  Canon  of  St.  Quintan,  was 
of  an  age  to  take  a  prominent  share  in  public  business.    Dudo,  155  D. 
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chap.  tv.  when  there  was  any,  the  wily  Duke  contrived  that  it  should 
be  the  King  who  was  outwardly  in  the  wrong.     For  a 
long  time  Duke  Hugh  acted  as  the  vassal  and  friend  of 
King  Lothar,  and  the  friendship  of  Duke  Hugh  of  course 
carried  with  it  the  friendship  of  Duke  Richard.     On  the 
whole  this  was  a  time  of  peace,  a  thing  hitherto  so  un- 
usual, between  Ducal  and  Royal  France,  so  much  so  that  the 
Duchy  actually  underwent  a  German  invasion  in  the  cause 
of  the  King.   For  it  was  now  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  Kingdoms  of  the  Franks  again  became  of  paramount 
importance.     It  was  now  that  the  folly  of  Lothar  forfeited 
the  German  protectorate  for  himself  and  his  Kingdom. 
Chang©  in       It  was  on  the  death  of  Otto  the  Great  that  the  relations 
tions  be-     between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Kingdoms  were  com- 
JJJJjtank .pktely  changed.1     Otto  the  uncle  had  been  a  protector; 
iahKing-    Otto  the  cousin  was  a  rival;  the  endless  disputes  about 
the  death    Lotharingia  began  again;2  war  broke  out,  a  war  which, 
theGreat.   on  I'Othar's  side,  had  the  approval  of  the  Duke  and  the 
973-  other  princes,3  but  which  readily  suggests  the  suspicion 

tw^n  Qtto  that  the  approval  was  given  as  a  snare.  At  any  rate 
and  Lothar.  Lothar  went  on  a  wild  and  sudden  raid  against  Aachen, 
raid  on*  which  could  produce  no  permanent  gain,  but  which  gave 
^UKto1  *"m  the  opportunity  of  occupying  the  city  of  his  great 
invasion  of  ancestor,  and  of  turning  the  eagle  on  his  palace  the  wrong 
978.  way.4     But  the  insulted  Emperor  retaliated  by  a  far  more 


1  See  the  detailed  narrative  in  Richer,  iii.  67-81. 

*  Did  the  very  name  of  the  country,  "  regnum  Lotharii,"  suggest  to  the 
present  Lothar  the  thought  of  recovering  it  ?  Such  a  motive  would  not  be 
out  of  character  with  a  prince  whose  indignation  was  stirred  up  simply 
because  the  Emperor  was  staying — with  his  pregnant  wife — so  near  the 
border  as  Aachen.     So  at  least  Richer  tells  us,  iii.  68. 

8  Richer,  iii.  69.  "  Mox  Dux  et  aliis  primates,  sine  deliberandi  consulta- 
tione,  sententiam  regiam  attollunt.  Sese  sponte  ituros  cum  Rege  et 
Ottonem  aut  comprehensuros  aut  interfecturos  aut  fugatuos  polli- 
centur." 

4  Rich.  iii.  71.  "  JEream  aquilam  quae  in  vertice  palatii  a  Karolo  magno 
acsi  volans  fixa  erat,  in  Vulturnum  converterunt.      Nam  Germani  earn 
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terrible  invasion  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  in  which,  not  chap.  iv. 
only  the  royal  domains,  but  those  of  the  Duke  were  occu- 
pied and  ravaged,  and  Paris  itself  was  threatened.1    This 
campaign  of  Otto  the  Second,  like  that  of  his  greater  father, 
was  not  exactly  rich  in  military  glory,  but  it  was  politi- 
cally successful.    Lothar,  without  consulting  Hugh,  sought  Peace  be- 
for  peace,2  and  gave  up  his  claims  on  Lotharingia.3   Hugh,  otto  and 
who  had  hitherto  stuck  so  faithfully  by  the  King,  was*j£*h*r- 
alarmed  at  his  sudden  and  secret  reconciliation  with  the 
Emperor.       He  held  a  council  of  his  own  vassals,  and,  Alliance 
by  their  advice,  he  determined  to  win  over  Otto  to  himself,  otto  and 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  though  greatly  against  the  Hu8n  j 
will  of  the  King.4    Hugh  and  Lothar  were  however  at  last  tion  of 
reconciled  again.5     Lewis  the  son  of  Lothar  was,  with  the  Hugh. 
consent  of  Hugh  and  the  other  princes,  associated  in  the  Lewis  son 
Kingdom  with  his  father.6    A  ludicrous  and  unsuccessful  elected 
attempt  was  then  made  to  establish  him  at  once  as  King  ^n^_ 
in  Aquitaine  by  marrying    him   to   a   princess  of   that  n*g«  and 
country.?     The  notion  was  in  itself  a  return  to  a  rational  981. 

in  Favonium  converterant,  subtiliter  significantes  Gallos  auo  equitatu 
quandoque  posse  devinci." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  characteristic  vanity  of  the  Great  Nation  show* 
ing  itself  thus  early.  Most  likely  neither  Charles  nor  any  later  German 
had  ever  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

1  Richer,  iii.  74-76. 

1  According  to  Thietmar  of  Merseburg  (iii.  7)  Lothar  came  in  person, 
accompanied  by  his  son.  Richer  (iii.  79)  makes  him  send  ambassadors. 
The  speech  put  into  their  mouths  seems  quite  to  look  on  Otto  and  Lothar 
as  royal  colleagues.  Otto's  Imperial  dignity  is  not  hinted  at;  I  doubt 
whether  Richer  ever  uses  the  word  Emperor  at  all. 

*  Richer,  iii.  81.  *' Belgice  pars  quae  in  lite  fuerat  in  jus  Ottonis 
transiit." 

4  See  the  narrative,  a  most  full,  curious,  and  interesting  one,  of  Hugh's 
journey  to  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  the  snares  laid  for  him  on  his  return 
by  Lothar.     Richer,  iiL  81-88. 

9  Richer,  iii.  89,  90. 

9  lb.  Hi.  91.  "A  Duoe  reliquisque  principibus  Ludovicus  Rex  accla- 
matus."    Othera  place  this  event  in  978  or  979. 

7  lb.  iii.  9^-95.  Adelaide,  widow  of  Raymond  of  Septimania  or  Gothia. 
Lewis  divorced  her.    Cf.  Rod.  Glaber,  i.  3. 
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oeap.  rv.  policy  with  regard  to  Southern  Gaul,  if  it  had  only  been 
Death  of  set  about  in  a  wiser  way.  On  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Second.6  Second,  Lothar,  notwithstanding  his  former  cession  of 
983-  his  rights  over  Lotharingia,  took  advantage  of  the  minority 

farther  at-  °f  Ott°  ^e  Third*  and  the  consequent  anarchy  in  Germany, 
2*£j^on   again  to  assert  his  claims.     He  was  pressing  them  with 
ringia.       some  success  by  force  of  arms,  when  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  an  early  death,1 

During  all  this  time  the  narrative  of  our  French  autho- 
rity tells  us  absolutely  nothing  about  Normandy.  Yet  we 
may  well  believe  that  Richard  took  the  first  place  in  the 
assembly  of  Hugh's  vassals,  and  that  Norman  troops  duly 
accompanied  those  of  Ducal  France  in  every  expedition. 
The  policy  of  Hugh,  we  may  be  sure,  was  always  the 
Richard'*  policy  of  Richard.  The  only  thing  about  him  which  even 
In  Flan?"    ^  g&Hulous  panegyrist  has  to  tell  us  is  that,  after  the 

<*"*•  death  of  the  old  Arnulf,  when  his  grandson  and  successor 

965. 

the  younger  Arnulf  refused  his  homage  to  the   King, 

Richard  stepped  in  as  mediator.  Lothar  invaded  Flan- 
ders, but  Richard  pacified  King  and  Marquess;  Arnulf 
rendered  the  homage,  and  his  dominions  were  restored 
to  him.2 

The  aooes-      And  now  we  have  at  last  reached  the  great  Revolution 
Paririan'or  wn*cn    extinguished    the    last   remnants    of   Carolingian 
Capetian     royalty,  which  decided  the  long  controversy  between  the 
German  Frank  and  the  half  Celtic,  half  Roman,  French- 
man, which  raised  Paris  to  that  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Gaul  which  it  has  since  never  lost,  which  raised  the 
Lords  of  Paris  to  that  rank  which  they  have  lost — it  may 
be,  not  for  ever — within  the  memory  of  a  generation  which 
Reign  of     still  is  young.     Lothar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis, 
Firth?    e   already  his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom,  but  his  reign  was 


986-987. 


Richer,  iii.  97-1 10. 

Dudo,  155  C.    Cf.  Flod.  A.  965. 
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short  and  troubled.     His  counsellors  were  divided,  whether  chap.  iv. 
he  should  assert  his  independence  or  should  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Duke  Hugh.1     He  chose  the  safer 
course,  and,  in  the  one  act  of  his  reign,  he  had  Hugh  to 
his  helper.    He  attacked  and  besieged  Bheims,  in  a  quarrel  He  be- 
with  the  Archbishop  Adalbero,  whom  he  charged  with  bSSm 
haying,  nine  years  before,  aided  the  Emperor  Otto  in*jjddi€e- 
his   invasion  of  France.2      But   an   accommodation  was 
hardly  brought  about  between  the  King  and  the  Primate, 
when  Lewis  died.8     The  Princes  met  at  Senlis  to  elect  Diet  of 
a  successor.     Our  French  writers  take  care  not  to  mention  &£$£?  ** 
.him,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Richard  of  Normandy,  9*7- 
the  most  faithful  and  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  Duke 
Hugh,  was  there  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and 
brother.    The  choice  lay  between  the  Duke  of  the  French 
and  the  last  remaining  Karling,  Charles,  uncle  of  the  late 
King  and  brother  of  Lothar.   This  prince  was  unlucky  and  The  doc- 
unpopular,  and  he  had  given  special  offence  by  accepting  elective 
Lotharingia,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.4    A  JJJJjJ? 
speech  from  the  Primate,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Hugh,  Archbishop 
and  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  elective  monarchy,6 
settled  the  minds  of  the  waverers,  if  any  waverers  there 
were.    Hugh  was  chosen  King  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon.  Hugh 
Thus  did  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  election  which  would  J^e^ 
not  have  been  out  of  place  in  an  English  Witenagem6t  &7* 
or  even  in  a  Polish  Diet,  become  the  foundation  of  a 
dynasty  which  was  to  become,  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  the  representative  of  strict  hereditary  succession.  Perma- 
Adalbero  raised  to  the  throne  a  race  in  which,  by  a  fate  ^  dy. 
unparalleled  in  any  other  kingly  house,  the  crown  wa8nM^r" 


1  Richer,  iv.  i.  *  lb.  it.  *,  3.  •  lb.  iv.  5. 

4  This  k  alluded  to  in  the  words,  "  Qui  tanta  capitis  imminutione  heboit 
[an j  notion  of  the  legal  phrase  of '  cfcminutio  capitis*  f]  ut  externo  Regi  Ber- 
vire  non  horruerit."    Richer,  iv.  1 1. 

8  See  above,  p.  119. 
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chap.  iv.  passed  on  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  father 
987-1328.  t0  9on^  a  race  which,  down  to  our  own  day,  has  never 
been  without  a  male  heir,  and  in  which  the  right  of  the 
male  heir  has  never  been  disputed,  save  once  through  the 
■338-1430.  ambition  of  a  foreign  prince  and  once  through  the  frenzy 
1589.      of  religiods  partizanship.     The  crown  of  England  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  have  been  repeatedly,  by  revolution  or  by 
female  succession,  carried  away  from  the  direct  male  heir  to 
Position  of  distant  kinsmen  or  to  absolute  strangers.    But  every  King 
the  crown-  °f  the  French  crowned  at  Rheims  has  been  at  once  a 
ing  place.    Frenchman  by  birth  and  the  undisputed  heir  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.      Hugh  and  his  son  Robert,  neither  of. 
them  born  to  royalty,  were  crowned  the  one  at  Noyon 
>594*      the  other  at  Orleans.      Henry  the  Fourth,  the  one  King 
whose    right   was    disputed,   was    crowned    at  Chartres. 
Rheims    alone    preserved  her  proud   prerogative  as   the 
crowning  place  of  Kings  whose  right  was  never  so  much 
as  called  in  question.     Paris,  the  seat  of  temporal  domi- 
nion, has  never  been  the  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation, 
the  crowning-place  of  lawful  Kings.     None  but  strangers 
and  usurpers  have  ever  taken  the  diadem  of  France  in  the 
capital  of  France.     While  Rheims  has  beheld  the  corona- 
tion of  so  many  generations  of  native  Frenchmen,  Paris 
1431-      has  beheld  only  the  coronation  of  a  single  English  King 
1804.      and  a  single  Corsican  Tyrant. 
Straggle         Hugh  of  Paris  was  thus  chosen  King,  as  his  great-uncle 
Hugh  and  Odo  of  Paris  had  been  chosen  King  before  him.     But  the 
!jjf^?j      hundred  years'  rivalry  between  the  two  dynasties  was  not  yet 
settled.     As  Odo  had  to  struggle  with  Charles  the  Simple, 
so  Hugh  had  to  struggle  with  his  grandson  Charles  of 
Lotharingia.      Hugh's   election  and  coronation   did  not 
make  him  the  immediate  possessor  of  anything  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  Duchy.     Laon,  the  royal  city,  would  not 
at  once  consent,  either  to  forsake  the  line  of  its  ancient 
princes  or  calmly  to   sink   into   a   dependency  of  Paris. 
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Hugh,  after  some  difficulty,  procured  the  election  and  coro-  chat.  iv. 

nation  of  his  son  Robert  as  his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom.1  Robert 

^  °         '   crowned. 

and  the  two  Kings,  as  they  are  always  called,  carried  on  987. 
a  war  of  several  years  against  Charles  and  his  party.8    The 
last  Karling  has  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  Tyrant — 
a  name  which  once  was  the  description  of  Hugh's  father 
when  a  rebel  against  the  father  of  Charles.     The  struggle 
was  at  last  ended  by  Charles  being  betrayed  to  the  Kings 
by  the  treachery  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.     Charles  died  Charles 
in  prison,  but  his  children  continued  to  reign  in  Lothar-  imp6,?."1 
ingia  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.      Lotharingia  was  thus8006*1- 
wholly  lost  to  France;  that  portion  of  it  which  was  re- 
tained by  the  female  descendants  of  Charles  still  preserves 
its  freedom  as  part  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium.    But  the  revolution  was  now  fully  accomplished; 
the  struggle  of  a  hundred  years  was  over;   the  race  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Great  Charles  were  finally  wiped  out 
from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Western   Franks.      Modern,  Modern 
Celtic,   Romance,   Parisian   France   was   now  definitively  fimtively 
called  into  being.     A  Kingdom  and  nation  was  founded,  ^e"18- 
in  the  face  of  which  it  has  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
main  work  of  every  other  European  state   to   maintain 
•  its  freedom,  its  language,  and  its  national  being,  against 
the  never-ceasing  assaults,  sometimes  of  open  and  high- 
handed  violence,   sometimes  of   plausible   falsehood  and 
gilded  treachery. 


§  5.  Comparison  between  France,  England,  and 
Normandy. 

The  influence  which  the  Norman  Duke  exercised  on  this  Influence 

great  change  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  French  niatnse^or" 

historians ;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Norman  writers  ^  ^P6*- 
*  ian  Revo- 

*  Eicher,  iv.  12,13.  ltttion- 

1  See  the  history  of  the  war  in  Richer,  iv.  14-49. 
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chap.  iv.  are,  this  time  at  least,  fiilly  justified  in  attributing  to  their 
sovereign  a   most   important   share  in  the  transaction.1 
Personal     Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  Richard  took  a  lead- 
Richard-     *n£  personal  share  in  the  revolution,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,   but   for  the  policy   which   Richard  followed, 
that   revolution  never  could    have    taken    place.     As   I 
before  said,8  it  was  the  alliance  between  Normandy  and 
Ducal   France  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  dynasty.     And  thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  pro- 
position with  which  I  started  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this 
The  Nor-    chapter,8  that  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  Scandinavians 
m"t8madein  ^^  which  definitively  made  Gaul   French.     They 
G**1  settled  just   at   the  point   of  transition,   when  the   old 

German  state  of  things  was  beginning  to  give  way  to 
the  new  French  state  of  things.  The  influence  of  the  new 
comers,  notwithstanding  their  own  Teutonic  blood  and 
speech,  was  thrown  altogether  into  the  French  scale.  The 
Normans  became  French,  because  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances brought  them  more  within  the  range  of  French 
influences  than   of  any  other.     The  connexion  between 

1  Neither  Richer— he  was  not  likely — nor  Rudolf  Glaber  speak  of 
Richard  at  all.  Dudo,  oddly  enough,  passes  by  the  whole  business  very 
briefly.  "  Nee  illud  pnetereundum  quod,  Lothario  Rege  defuncto  [he  forgets 
Lewis],  Hugo  Dux  inthronizatus  voluit  super  Albertum  Comitem  equitare." 
(155  D.)  William  of  Jumieges  is  fuller.  "Mortuo  Francorum  Rege  Lo- 
thario, in  illius  loco  ab  omnibus  subrogatur  Hugonis  Magni  Ducis  filiua 
Hugo  Capeth,  adminiculate  ei  Duce  Richardo."  (iv.  19.)  The  Roman 
de  Rou  (5833)  is  fuller  still— 

"  Par  defaute  de  son  lignage, 

O  le  cunseil  del  grant  Barnage, 

E  por  la  force  de  Richart, 

Par  son  oonseil  e  par  son  art, 

Fu  Hugon  Chapes  receu, 

Et  en  France  pour  Rei  tenu  .  .  . 

Par  Richart  e  par  sa  valor, 

Ki  e*u  aveit  sa  seror, 

Par  Bun  cunseil  e  par  s'amur 

Fu  de  Franoe  Huon  Seignur." 
*  See  above,  p.  150.  8  »See  above,  p.  17a. 
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Rolf  and  the  Carolinian  dynasty  was  something  purely  chap.  iv. 
political,  or  rather  personal;  he  had  done  homage  and 
sworn  oaths  to  King  Charles,  and  to  King  Charles  he 
stock  against  all  pretenders.  But  the  main  object  of  his 
successors  was  to  bring  Normandy  within  the  pale  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  in  such  shapes  as  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  assumed  immediately  before  their 
eyes.  This  object  they  naturally  sought  by  establishing 
a  connexion  with  their  nearest  neighbours ;  their  standard 
of  language  and  manners  was  set  by  the  French  court 
of  Paris,  not  by  the  German  court  of  Ladn  or  by  the 
more  distant,  the  more  purely  Latin,  courts  of  Poitiers  and 
Toulouse.  The  Normans  thus  became  Frenchmen,  and, 
with  the  zeal  of  new  proselytes,  they  became  first  and 
foremost  in  everything  that  is  characteristically  French. 
The  earliest  and  best  productions  of  the  new-born 
French  language  were  the  work  of  Norman  poets.  All  French 
the  ideas  which  were  then  growing  up  in  France,  ideas  J^J"in 
which  it  is  hard  to  express  otherwise  than  by  the  vague  Normandy, 
and  misleading  names  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  took  firm 
root  in  Normandy,  and  there  brought  forth  their  most 
abundant  fruit.  Had  Normandy  remained  Danish,  the 
Scandinavian  settlement  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
portant diversion  on  behalf  of  the  Teutonic  element; 
Romance  Paris  would  have  been  in  a  manner  hemmed  in 
between  two  Teutonic  lands.  And  if  the  Scandinavian 
settlement  had  never  taken  place  at  all,  the  Frfench  de- 
velopement  would  at  least  have  lost  the  decisive  support 
which  it  gained  from  the  enlistment  of  such  fresh  and 
vigorous  disciples.  It  was  the  Normans,  I  repeat,  who 
made  Gaul  French ;  it  was  the  Normans  who  made  French 
Paris  the  capital  of  Gaul,  and  who  gave  her  the  French 
Lord  of  Paris  for  her  King.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  The  posi- 
Capetian  Revolution  which  gave  Normandy  her  definite  Normandy 
position  in  Gaul  and  in  Europe.     Hitherto,  in  the  minds  JJ-^JJ1*18* 
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Capetian 
Revolu- 
tion. 


Compara- 
tively 
friendly 
relations 
between 
the  Duchy 
and  the 
Crown. 


and  mouths  of  good  Frenchmen,  and  most  likely  of  good 
Germans  also,  the  Normans  were  still  simply  "  the  Pirates" 
and  their  sovereign  the  Dux  Piratarum.  Their  presence 
was  endured,  because  they  were  too  strong  to  be  got 
rid  of;  but  the  half-heathen  Danish  intruders  were  still 
hateful  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Latin  and  Christian 
Gaul.  With  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet  all  this  changed. 
The  firmest  ally  and  supporter  of  the  new  dynasty  could  no 
longer  be  looked  on  as  an  outcast  or  as  an  enemy.  The 
old  question  as  to  the  relation  between  Normandy  and 
the  Kings  of  Ladn  was  buried  in  oblivion.  Whatever 
relations  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  and  the  King  of  the  French,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  the  vassal, 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  loyal  vassal,  of  the  Duke 
of  the  French,  and  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  the  French  were  now  one  and  the  same  person.  Nor* 
mandy  was  now  thoroughly  naturalized;  the  ambiguous 
position  which  it  had  held  in  Carolingian  times  passed  alto- 
gether away ;  it  became  the  mightiest  and  noblest  among 
the  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  Crown.  And,  on  the  whole,  the 
relations  between  the  Duchy  and  the  Crown  remained 
friendly.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  oath  of  homage  was 
always  observed  to  the  letter;  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
Duke  of  the  Normans  at  all  times  shrank  from  waging 
warfare  against  his  liege  lord.  But,  as  such  obligations 
went  in  those  days,  considering  the  power  of  the  vassal 
and  his  close  neighbourhood  to  his  Lord,  the  event  was 
certainly  rare.  The  rebellions  of  Hugh  the  Great  alone 
against  the  Kings  whom  he  had  set  up  and  put  down 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  more  in  number  than  the 
wars  between  France  and  Normandy,  from  the  Commen- 
dation of  Richard  to  Hugh  to  the  day  when  England  and 
Normandy  alike  were  merged  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
French  Princes  of  Anjou. 
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The  close  connexion  between  Norman  and  French  his-  chap.  iv. 

tory,  the  way   in  which   we  may  say  that  Normandy  Connexion 

of  Jnronoh 

created  France  and  that  France  created  Normandy,  must  history 
be  my  excuse  for  dwelling  at  an  apparently  dispropor-  ^nJj6 
tionate  length  on  some  subjects  which  are  only  indirectly  «*bjeot. 
connected  with  English  history.     In  order  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  it  is  almost 
as  needful  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  condition  and  earlier 
history  of  Normandy  as  it  is  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
condition  and  earlier  history  of  England.   And  such  a  clear 
view  of  Norman  affairs  cannot  be  obtained  without  constant 
references  to  French,  and  occasional  references  to  German, 
history.     And  the  notices  of  French  history  which  are 
needed  for  this  end  may  serve  to  illustrate  English  history  in 
another  way.    The  contrast  between  the  political  condition  Contrast 
of  England  and  that  of  France  is  most  striking,  even  at  the  poti- 
this  early  time.     Looked  at  superficially,  there  is  a  certain  ^Jj-J^" 
likeness  between  the  two.     In  both  cases,  a  King  of  very  England 
limited  powers  stands  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Princes,  France. 
some  of  whom,  in  extent  of  dominion,  might  almost — 
in  France  not  only  almost,  but  altogether — rank  as  his 
peers.     But,  when  we  come  to  look  more  narrowly  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  the  likeness  is  only  super* 
ficial.     In  truth  there  is  very  little  real  likeness  at  all; 
and  if  we  admitted  a  stronger  likeness  than  there  is,  if 
we  admitted  that  the  two  countries  had  accidentally  met 
at  the  same  point,  still  their  meeting  would  have  been 
wholly  accidental,  because  the  two  countries  were  moving 
in  exactly  opposite  directions.    England  was  directly  tend-  England 
ing  to  unity,  France  was  directly  tending  to  division.     In  to^nity, 
the  long:  run  indeed  the  division  to  which  France  was  J.1"?1.06  *° 

°  division. 

tending  paved  the  way  for  a  closer  unity  than  England 
ever  attained ;  but,  at  the  moment,  it  was  to  division  that 
France  was  directly  tending.    The  English  Kingdom  was  In  England 
formed  by  the  gradual  union  of  many  distinct  states ;  to  had  8Unk 
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chap.  iv.  independent  Kings  had  succeeded  dependent  Kings,  and 
into  Go-     t^  dependent  Kings  had  succeeded  Ealdormen  appointed 
by  the  King  and  his  Witan.     Great  and  powerful  as  was 
an  English  Ealdorman,  he  still  was  not  a  sovereign,  not 
even  a  dependent  or  vassal  sovereign ;  he  ruled  only  with 
a  delegated  authority ;  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  Eal- 
in  France    dorman  was  only  a  governor  sent  by  him.     In  France  the 
now  had     process  was  directly  opposite.    Local  governors  who,  under 
|££^nto  the  first  Carolingian  Kings  and  Emperors,  had  been  simple 
lieutenants  of  the  sovereign,  had  gradually  grown  into 
hereditary  Princes,  who  at  most  went  through  the  decent 
ceremony  of  receiving  their  dominions  as  a  grant  from  a 
King  who  could  not  withhold  them.     The  Dukes,  Counts, 
and  Marquesses,  of  Paris,  of  Flanders,  of  Aquitaine,  of 
Septimania,  of  Barcelona,  had  thus  grown  into  sovereigns. 
Starting  from  the  office  of  an  English  Ealdorman,  they 
had   acquired  the  formal   position,   and   more  than  the 
practical  independence,  of  a  vassal  King  of  Wales  or  Scot- 
land.    Normandy  was  a  real  fief  from  the  beginning;  the 
grant  to  Rolf  was  the  exact  parallel   of  the  grant  to 
Guthrum ;  but,  during  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  dominions  of  Rolf  were  ruled  by  their  native 
sovereign,  while  the  dominions  of  Guthrum  were  admi- 
nistered by  Ealdormen  appointed  by  the  English   King. 
Difference  Again,  the  power  of  the  King  was  narrowly  limited  both 
tationson   *n  England  and  in  France,  but  it  was  limited  in  alto- 
of thciKin   &e*ner  different  ways  in  the  two  Kingdoms.     The  power 
in  England  of  the  King  of  the  English  was  limited,  because  he  could 

and  in  . 

France.       do  no  important  act  without  the  consent  of  his  Witan; 

the  power  of  the  King  of  the  French  was  limited,  because 

he  was  deprived  of  all  direct  authority  beyond  the  narrow 

limits  of  Ladn  and  Compi&gne.    The  King  of  the  English, 

in  the  exercise  of  such  authority  as  the  Law  gave  him, 

was  obeyed  in  every  corner  of  his  Kingdom.     The  King 

of  the  French  did  as  he  pleased  in  his  own  city  of  Ladn ; 
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at  Paris  and  Rouen,  at  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  he  received  ohaf.  iv. 
only  such  measure  of  obedience  as  the  sovereigns  of  those 
capitals  chose  to  yield  to  him.     No  regular  Assembly,  No  regular 
constantly  meeting,  like  our  Witenagemot,  had  authority  Assembly 
over  the  whole  land,  and  kept  the  whole  land  bound  ^ Franoe* 
together.     We  read  of  conferences  of  Princes,  but  they 
are  rarely  held,  except  for  some  great  and  extraordinary 
occasion,  like  the  election  of  a  King.    An  Assembly,  meet- 
ing yearly  or  oftener,  to  sanction  the  ordinary  acts  of  the 
King  and  to  pass  laws  binding  on  the  whole  Kingdom, 
was  something  utterly  unknown.  • 

And  yet,  when  we  see  how  narrow  was  the  immediate  Amount  of 
dominion,  how  small  were  the  available  resources,  of  the  retained  by 
later  Karlings,  it  strikes  us  with  wonder,  throughout  ^.^^ 
the  whole  history,  to  see  how  much  influence,  how  much 
real  power,  they  retained.  The  King,  however  many 
enemies  may  be  in  arms  against  him,  is  always  an  im- 
portant person,  and  he  commonly  finds  an  army  to  oppose 
to  the  rebel  army.  We  wonder  where  he  got  his  army, 
and  where  he  got  the  resources  to  set  his  army  in  motion. 
No  doubt,  in  days  when  war  maintained  itself,  an  army 
was  less  expensive  to  keep  than  it  is  now,  and  a  victorious 
army  might  even  enrich  its  leader.  But  whence  did  the 
armies  come?  Surely  not  exclusively  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  King's  immediate  territory.  Nor  were  they 
likely  to  be  formed  by  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  volun- 
teers. The  influence  of  the  royal  name,  the  reverence 
attaching  to  the  blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  might  do  a 
good  deal  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  enemies,  but  they  would 
hardly  of  themselves  bring  troops  to  the  royal  standard. 
But  the  King,  if  he  had  few  subjects,  was  not  wholly  with- 
out friends.     We  find  hints  that  the  lesser  vassals  often  The  Kings 

fludvr  BUT)* 

found  it  their  interest  to  support  the  King  against  the  en-  port  from 
croachments  of  the  great  Dukes ;  we  find  that,  in  a  war  with  TJJJJJJJ,. 
one  rebellious  potentate,  he  was  often  supported  by  the  rivals 

t  a 
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chap.  iv.  of  that  potentate,  and  that  his  more  distant  vassals  helped 
him  against  those  who  were  more  formidable  to  them  than 
he  was ;  we  find  that  he  could  especially  rely  on  the  help 
of  those  Bishops  who,  holding  directly  of  the  Crown,  were 
Increase  of  invested  with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  princes.1    And, 
power7un-  *n  the  later  and  more  peaceful  times  of  Lothar  and  Hugh 
erLoth&r.  Capet,  the  King  appears  far  more  clearly  than  before  in 
the  character  of  an  effective  head  of  the  Kingdom.     We 
read   more    commonly  of  consultations   with   the    other 
princes,  and  we  see  the  King,  by  common  consent,  wield- 
ing the  forces  of  fdl  his  vassals,  including  those  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French  himself.    The  wily  Hugh  no  doubt 
saw  that  it  was  his  interest  to  strengthen  in  every  way 
the  power  and  reputation  of  the  crown  which  he  meant 
one  day  to  place  on  his  own  brow.     Altogether  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  practical  power  of  the  later  Carolingian 
Kings  was  not  really  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  early 
Power  of    Capetians.     The  power  of  the   Crown  rested  mainly  on 
not  imme?  i&fluence  and  prescription,  and  influence  and  prescription 
diately  in-  were  not>  on  the  side  of  the  Parisian  dynasty.     The  imme- 

creased  by  m  . 

the  change  diate  territorial  dominion  of  the  Parisian  Kings  was  no  doubt 
ynasty.  muc|1  j^gg,.  than  that  of  the  later  Karlings ;  Paris  and 
Ladn  together  were  more  valuable  than  Ladn  by  itself. 
But  the  connexion  between  the  Crown  and  the  great  vas- 
sals seems  to  have  been  distinctly  weakened  by  the  change 
of  dynasty.  The  descendants  of  Robert  and  Hugh  did  not 
command  the  hereditary  respect  which  attached  to  princes 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Charles  and  Pippin.  Some  dis- 
puted and  outlying  fiefs  were  altogether  lost  to  the  King- 
dom, and  the  King's  sphere  of  action  was  far  more  strictly 
confined  than  before  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire. 
»  Lotharingia  and  the  Spanish  March  fell  away;  the  con- 

1  See  Flodoard's  description  of  Lewis'  invasion  of  Normandy,  A.  944. 
"Ludowicos  Bex  in  terram  Nortmannorum  proficiscitur  cum  Amnlfo  et 
Herluino  et  quibusdam  Episcopis  Francue  ac  Burgundue." 
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nerion  with  Flanders  gradually  weakened ;  Aquitaine  chap.  it. 
scarcely  recognized  even  a  nominal  dependence.  Assem- 
blies and  conferences  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  rare  before, 
seem  now  to  go  wholly  out  of  use.  Even  the  vassals 
north  of  the  Loire,  even  the  former  vassals  of  the  Parisian 
Duchy,  seem  to  have  less  connexion  with  the  Crown  than 
heretofore.  The  French  Duke  lost  in  some  sort  by  be- 
coming King,  just  as  the  German  King  lost  by  becoming 
Emperor.  As  Duke  he  had  been  a  less  dignified,  but  he  had 
been  a  more  effectual,  over-lord.  The  Parisian  Dukes  them- 
selves had  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  set 
forth  and  strengthen  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  vassals 
of  a  King  were  entitled  to  practical  sovereignty.  Thus, 
while  England  was  getting  more  and  more  united,  France 
was  getting  more  and  more  divided.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, France  might  very  easily  have  changed,  step  by  step, 
from  a  Kingdom  into  a  Confederation,  just  as  Germany  did.1 
But,  as  it  was,  the  very  isolation  into  which  the  several  Isolation 
parts  of  the  French  Kingdom  now  fell  proved  in  the  end  ledtocloser 
the  path  to  an  unity  such  as  England  never  has  seen,  such  unioiL 
as  we  trust  England  never  may  see.  French  isolation 
paved  the  way  for  French  centralization.  In  England, 
as  the  different  portions  of  the  realm  became  more  closely 
united,  all  shared  in  a  common  national  freedom  without  any 
such  complete  sacrifice  of  local  and  municipal  independence. 
In  France,  the  Crown  annexed,  one  by  one,  all  the  do- 
minions of  its  own  vassals,2  and  such  of  the  dominions  of 
its  neighbours  as  came  within  its  reach.  Thus  the  whole 
Kingdom  knew  no  will  but  that  of  the  King.  Widely  as 
a   modern   English   Parliament  differs    from  an  ancient 

1  The  different  circumstances  which  led  to  suoh  different  results  in 
France  and  in  Germany  I  trust  to  point  out  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
History  of  Federal  Government. 

1  With  the  exception  of  the  three  portions  of  the  kingdom  which  have  be- 
come wholly  detached.    See  above,  pp.  173,  211. 
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chap.  iv.  Witenagemot,  the  one  has  grown  out  of  the  other  by 

gradual  development,  without  any  sudden   change.      In 

France  the  ancient  Assembly  died  out  altogether,  and  the 

comparatively  modern  States-General  came  into  being  as 

130*.     an  original  device  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  affairs  of  Normandy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  processes  of  which 
Growth  of  I  have  been  speaking,  the  Christianizing,  the  Gallicizing, 
trine  of      an^  the  feudalizing  process,  all  went  on  vigorously  in  Nor- 
nobility.     mandy  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless.     The 
doctrine  of  nobility  was  fast  growing;  it  was  taking  a 
form  quite  different  from  the  ancient  relations  of  Eorl  and 
Ceorl,  quite  different  from  the  later  relations  of  Thegn  and 
Ceorl,  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  understood  in  England. 
Hitherto  mere  lack  of  illustrious  birth  did  not  keep  a  man 
Humble     back  from  the  highest  offices.   The  legend  that  Hugh  Capet 
JJJSy  °      himself  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris,1  utterly  fabulous 
P™*cely,     as  it  is,  marks  the  popular  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  many 
house*.       of  the  princely  houses  of  the  time.    The  legends  of  Lyderic 
the  Forester2  and  of  Torquatus  and  Tertullus8  point  to  no 
very  exalted  origin  on  the  part  of  the  princely  houses  of 
Origin  of    Flanders  and  Anjou.   So  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  that  we 
inan  Baron-  &nd  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  Baronage,  and  the  origin 
a^0(  of  many  of  its  members  was  certainly  not  specially  illus- 

trious. Some  noble  families  indeed  trace  their  descent  up  to 
old  companions  of  Rolf,  such  as  the  house  of  Harcourt,  which 
claims  Bernard  the  Dane  as  its  patriarch.  But  the  larger 
part  of  the  Norman  nobility  derived  their  origin  from  the 
amours  or  doubtful  marriages  of  the  Norman  Dukes.    Not 

1  Dante,  Purg.  xx. 

'  For  this  legend  in  fall,  see  the  early  chapters  of  Ondegherst,  Amutia 
de  Flandres.  Lyderic,  the  foundling,  is  of  course  of  princely  birth.  It  is 
the  same  story  as  those  of  Gyrus  and  Romulus. 

8  See  IS  Art  de  verifier  det  Dates,  ii.  828. 
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only  their  own  children,  but  the  families  of  their  wives  or  chap.  iv. 
mistresses,  were  carefully  promoted  by  ducal  grants  or  by  ad- 
vantageous marriages.    Thus  Sprota,  the  mother  of  Richard  Children 
the  Fearless,  during  the  troubles  of  her  son's  early  reign,  f0fc  0f 
married  one  Asperleng,  a  rich  miller.     Prom  this  marriage  Rlchard' 
sprang  Rudolf  Count  of  Ivry,  a  mighty  man  in  the  reign  of 
his  nephew,  and  also  several  daughters,  who  were  of  course 
well  disposed  of  in  marriage.1     Richard  himself,   whose 
marriage  with  Emma  of  Paris  was  childless,2  was  the  father 
of  a  large  illegitimate  or  doubtful  offspring.     Besides  un- 
doubted bastards,3  there  was  a  considerable  brood,  includ- 
ing Richard,  the  next  Duke,  and  Emma,  the  future  Lady 
of  the  English,  who  were  legitimated  by  Richard's  mar- 
riage with  their  mother.  These  were  the  children  of  Gunnor, 
a  woman  of  Danish  birth,  to  whom  different  stories  attri- 
bute a  noble  and  a  plebeian  origin.4     From  these  children, 
and  from  the  kinsfolk  of  Gunnor,  ail  of  whom  were  pro- 
moted in  one  way  or  another,  sprang  a  large  portion  of  the 
Norman  nobility.     Meanwhile  the  principles  of  feudalism  Progress  of 

feudal  doc- 
1  WilL  Gem.  vii.  38.  "  Mater  ejus  Sprota  necessitate  urgente,  oontu-  *nne8' 
bernio  [was  there  even  a  Danish  marriage  T]  cujusdam  pradivitis  nomine 
Asperlengi  adhsBsil  Hie,  licet  in  rebus  locuples,  tamen  molendina  vallis 
Bnelii  ad  firmam  solitus  erat  tenere."  So  M.  Jourdain  measured  cloth 
only  for  amusement ;  so,  in  some  pious  legends,  Zebedee  was  a  mighty 
baron  of  Galilee,  whose  sons  fished  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit. 

*  Here  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  way  in  which  Dudo  (137  B.  C), 
alter  spending  all  his  powers  of  prose  to  set  forth  the  marriage  of  Emma, 
goes  on  to  explain  in  verse  that  she  was  not  fated  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
Duke  of  the  Normans. 

•  Dudo,  152  C.  "  Subscalpenti  voluptuosae  humanitatis  fragilitati  sub- 
actus,  genuit  duos  filios,  totidem  et  filias,  ex  concubinis." 

4  Dado  (u.  s.)  makes  her  to  be  "ex  famosissima  nobilinm  Dacorum  pro- 
aapia  exorta,"  but  he  allows  that  the  Duke  "  earn  prohibits  copulationis 
foedere  sortitus  est  sibi  amicabiliter."  He  marries  her  ("  inextricabili  maritalis 
foederis  privilegio  sibi  connectit ")  at  the  advice  of  the  great  men  of  the  land. 
So  William  of  Jumieges  (iv.  18)  vouches  for  the  nobility  of  her  birth  and 
for  her  marriage  being  celebrated  "  Christiano  more.1'  But  his  continuator 
(viii.  36)  has  a  curious  legend — the  same  as  one  of  the  legends  of  our  Ead- 
gar — to  tell  about  her  first  introduction  to  Richard.  See  also  Roman  de 
R°u,  5399-54*9.  &<>•.  5767-5812. 
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were  making  fast  progress  both  in  Normandy  and  in  France. 
Hugh  the  Great's  doctrine  of  Commendation,  practised  on 
so  magnificent  a  scale  between  the  Duchies  of  Normandy 
and  France,  was  being  everywhere  carried  out  with  regard 
to  smaller  possessions.  Such  at  least  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence  from  the  general  course  of  events ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Normandy  has,  in  this  age,  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  written  legislation.  The 
wealth  of  the  clergy  was  also  largely  increasing.  Richard, 
unlike  his  father,  was  munificent  in  his  gifts  to  the  Church, 
especially  to  his  new,  or  rather  restored,  foundation  of 
Fecamp  Abbey.1  Fecamp,  alone  among  the  more  famous 
monasteries  of  Normandy,  stands  in  the  land  north-east  of 
the  Seine ;  all  the  rest  lie  either  in  the  valley  of  the  river  or 
in  the  true  Norman  districts  to  the  west  of  it.  Fecamp, 
like  Westminster,  Holyrood,  and  the  Escurial,  contained 
Minster  and  Palace  in  close  neighbourhood ;  the  spot  be- 
came a  favourite  dwelling-place  of  Richard  in  his  later  days, 
and  it  was  at  last  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  last  years 
of  his  reign  present  only  one  important  event,  a  dispute, 
possibly  a  war,  with  the  English  King  iEthelred,  which 
was  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  John  the  Fifteenth. 
This  event,  one  of  some  moment  in  the  general  view  of  my 
history,  is  passed  over  alike  by  the  Norman  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers  nearest  to  the  time.  Yet  it  seems  to  rest  on 
quite  sufficient  evidence.  But  I  reserve  its  discussion  for  its 
place  in  the  next  chapter  in  my  more  detailed  narrative  of 
English  affairs.  At  last,  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  "  Dux 
Piratarum"  as  he  is  called  to  the  last  by  Richer,  died  of  "the 
lesser  apoplexy,"  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years.  Like 
several  other  princes  who  play  a  part  in  the  world  for  an 
unusual  number  of  years,2  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  not  much  older  in  years  than  he  was.      Unlike  his 


1  On  Fecamp,  see  Dudo,  153  B  et  eeqq. 

*  See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  574. 
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enemies,  Amulf  and  Theobald,  whose  lives  were  really  chap.  iv. 
prolonged  beyond  the  common  span  of  human  existence, 
Richard  the  Fearless,  or  Richard  the  Old,  as  he  was  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  successor,  after  all  that  he  had 
done  and  undergone,  after  all  the  changes  that  he  had 
wrought  and  beheld,  had  lived  no  longer  than  sixty-three 
years. 

§  6.  Early  Years  of  Richard  the  Good.    996-997. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Richard,  surnamed  the  Good,  car-  Reign  of 
lies  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch  into  the  the  Good, 
essential  and  central  portion  of  our  history.     Richard  was  996-101**- 
a  direct  actor  in  the  events  which  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Conquest.    He  was  the  uncle  of  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  the  grandfather  of  William  the  Bastard ;  and 
he  personally  played  a  certain  part  in  English  affairs.     I 
will  therefore  reserve  his  actions  for  their  proper  place  in 
my  general  narrative,  and  I  will  here  speak  of  one  event, 
which  marks  the  complete  developement  of  the  influences 
which  had  been  at  work  throughout  the  reign  of  his  father. 
Richard  succeeded  to  the  government  of  a  state  in  which 
the  Danish  tongue,  Danish  manners,  perhaps  even  the  old 
Danish  religion,   still  lingered  in  particular  places,  but 
which  was  now,  in  the  face  of  other  nations,  a  French 
state,  a  member,  and  the  principal  member,  of  the  Capetian 
commonwealth.     He  had  imbibed  to  the  full  all  the  new-  Aristo- 
born  aristocratic  feelings  of  feudal  and  chivalrous  France,  fogg  0f 
He  would  have  none  but  gentlemen  about  him.1    This  is  Richard* 
perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  a  word  so  familiar  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  but  which  bears  such  different 
meanings  in  the  two  languages.   But,  whatever  constituted 
a  gentleman  in  the  language  of  Richard's  court,  it  is  plain 
that  the  word  took  in  all  who  could  pretend  to  any  sort  of 
1  Roman  de  Rou,  5955-5974. 
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kindred  or  affinity,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  with  the 
sovereign.  The  way  in  which  the  exclusively  aristocratic 
household  of  Richard  is  spoken  of  seems  to  show  that  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  felt  to  be  something  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Taken  in  connexion  with  what 
follows,  it  was  probably  the  last  pound  which  broke  the 
earners  back.  Popular  discontent  broke  out  in  the  great 
peasant  revolt  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  allude  earlier  iu 
this  chapter.1  We  may  suppose  that  the  peasantry  were 
mainly  of  Celtic,  Roman,  or  Frankish  origin ;  that  is,  they 
sprang  from  that  mixture  of  those  three  elements  which  pro- 
duced the  modern  French  nation.  But  we  may  well  believe 
that  many  a  man  of  Scandinavian  descent,  many  a  small 
allodial  holder  who  was  unwilling  to  commend  himself  to  a 
Lord,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.  What  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  story  of  this  revolt  is  the  regular  poli- 
tical organization  of  the  revolters.  The  systematic  way  in 
which  they  set  to  work  is  common  enough  in  cities,  but  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  rural  communities.  It  is  almost  enough 
to  place  this  revolt  of  the  Norman  peasantry  side  by  side 
with  the  more  famous  and  more  fortunate  revolt  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  against  the  encroachments  of  Austria.  The 
men  who  could  do  as  they  did  were  worthy  to  have  sworn 
at  Griitli  and  to  have  vanquished  at  Morgarten.  We  can 
hardly  believe  what  we  read  when  we  find  that  these 
rebellious  villains  established  a  regular  representative  Par- 
liament.2 The  peasants  of  each  district  deputed  two  of 
their  number  to  a  General  Assembly,  the  decisions  of 
which  were  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  body.3    The  men 


1  Will.  Gem.  v.  a.  Roman  de  Rou,  5975-61 18.     See  above,  p.  195. 

1  I  do  not  mean  merely  because  the  word  "  parlement "  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Boman  de  Rou.  It  is  there  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  as 
translating  "  colloquium." 

*  WilL  Gem.  u.s.  "Nam  rustici  unanimes  per  diversos  totius  Nor- 
mannicsB  patriae  comitatus  plurima  agentes  conventicula,  juxta  sues  libi- 
tus  vivere  decernebant.     Quatenus,  tarn  in  silvarum  compendiis  quam  in 
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who  could  devise  such  a  system  in  such  an  age  had  chap.  iv. 
certainly  made  further  steps  in  political  progress  than  the  J^1^611" 
masters  against  whom  they  rebelled.  The  constitution  Assembly. 
which  they  established  is  expressly  called  by  a  name  dear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  those  ages,  a  name 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  modern  political  inquirers,  but  a 
name  which  was,  beyond  all  other  names,  a  word  of  fear 
to  feudal  Barons  and  Prelates,  and  to  those  Kings  who 
were  not  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  their  people  were  the  same.  The 
peasantry  of  Normandy,  like  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans, 
"made  a  Commune/'1  Such  a  constitution  could  hardly 
have  been  extemporized  by  mere  peasants.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  had  a  groundwork  in  local  institutions  which 
the  newly  developed  aristocracy  were  trampling  under  foot, 
and  that  the  so-called  rebels  were  simply  defending  the  in- 
heritance of  their  fathers.  We  have  the  tale  only  from 
the  mouths  of  enemies;  but  the  long  list  of  popular 
grievances,8  and  the  hostile  testimony  to  the  regular 
order  with  which  the  rebellion  was  carried  on,  are  enough 
to  show  that  some  veiy  promising  germs  of  freedom 
were  here  crushed  in  the  bud.  The  liberty  which  these 
men  sought  to  establish  would  have  been  in  truth 
more  valuable,  because  more  fairly  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  than  the  liberties  won  by  isolated  cities.     But 

aqnaram  commerciis,  nullo  obsistente  ante  statuti  juris  obioe,  legibus 
uterentur  suis.  Qu»  ut  rata  manerent,  ab  unoquoque  coetu  furentis 
vulgi  duo  eliguntur  legati,  qui  decreta  ad  mediterraneum  roboranda  ferrent 
con  vent  urn." 

1  Boman  de  Rou,  6070. 

"  Asez  tost  o!  Richard  dire 
Ke  yilains  cumwnc  fascient." 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  word  "commune"  was  used  at  the 
time,  though  I  know  no  reason  why  such  may  not  have  been  the  case.  It 
would  be  quite  enough  if  Wace  applied  to  the  union  of  the  peasants  a 
name  which,  in  his  time,  had  become  perfectly  familiar,  in  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  the  earlier  movement  was  essentially  a  forerunner  of  the  later. 

1  Boman  de  Rou,  6001-6015. 
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chap.  iv.  the  revolt  was  crushed  with  horrible  cruelty x  by  Rudolf, 
Ther 
crush 
Rudo 
Ivry. 


c^h^bt  Count  of  Ivry,  the  Duke's  uncle,  himself  a  churl  by  birth, 
Rudolf  of   the  son  of  the  miller  who  married  the  cast-off  wife  or 


mistress  of  Duke  William.    After  this,  we  hear  no  more 

of  peasant  insurrections  in  Normandy,  but  it  may  well 

Probable     be  that  the  struggle  was  not  wholly  fruitless.     Villainage 

of  the        in  Normandy  was  lighter,  and  died  out  earlier,  than  in 

struggle.     m0Bt  parts  of  France;  and  the  most  genuine  pieces  of 

Norman  jurisprudence  which   remain    to   this   day,  the 

ancient  constitutions  of  the  Channel  Islands,  strange  and 

antiquated  as  they  seem  in  our  eyes,  breathe  a  spirit  of 

freedom  worthy  of  the  air  of-  England,  of  Switzerland, 

or  of  Norway.2 

Such  was  the  country  and  the  people,  whose  history, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  becomes  in- 
separably interwoven  with  that  of  England.  We  will  now 
return  to  our  own  island,  and,  taking  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative,  we  will  go  on  with  a  more  detailed  account 
of  English  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  those  renewed 
Danish  invasions  which  paved  the  way  for  the  still  more 
eventful  invasion  of  the  Norman. 

1  Mark  the  brutal  levity  with  which  Rudolf's  cruelties  are  dismissed  by 
William  of  Jumieges  (v.  2).  "  Qui  [Rodulphus]  non  morans  jussa,  cunctos 
confestim  legatos  cum  nonnullis  aliis  cepit,  truncatisque  manibus  et  pedibus, 
inutile*  suis  remisit,  qui  eos  talibus  compesoerent,  et  ne  deteriora  pateren- 
tur  suis  eventibus  cautos  redderent.  His  rustici  expertis,  festinato  con- 
oionibus  omissis,  ad  sua  aratra  sunt  reversi"  So  Roman  de  Rou,  where 
various  other  tortures  are  spoken  o£  vv.  6093-6118. 

8  See  Palgrave,  iii.  44. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DANISH   CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.1 
975-IOI6. 

7E*THELRED  the  Second,  the  prince  in  whose  reign 
-*-"--^  England  and  Normandy  first  began  to  have  a 
direct  influence  on  each  other's  affairs,  is  the  only  ruler 

1  Our  main  authorities  for  this  period  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
to  which  we  have  to  go  for  our  knowledge  of  earlier  times.  The  English 
Chronicles  are  still  our  principal  guide.  For  the  present  they  may  be 
quoted  as  one  work,  the  differences  between  the  different  manuscripts, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Earle  in  the  Preface  to  his  Parallel  Saxon  Chronicles,  not 
being  as  yet  of  much  strictly  historical  importance.  Florence  of  Worcester 
gives  what  is  essentially  a  Latin  version  of  the  Chronicles,  with  frequent 
explanatory  additions,  which  his  carefulness  and  sound  sense  render  of 
great  value.  The  Charters  and  Laws  of  the  reign  of  .dSthelred  are  abun- 
dant, and,  besides  their  primary  value  as  illustrating  laws  and  customs, 
the  signatures  constantly  help  us  to  the  succession  of  offices  and  to  a 
sort  of  skeleton  biographies  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time.  These,  the 
Chronicles,  Laws,  and  Charters,  form  our  primary  authorities.  The  later 
Latin  Chroniclers,  from  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
onwards,  occasionally  supply  additional  facts,  but  their  accounts  are  often 
mixed  up  with  romantic  details,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  them,  except 
when  they  show  signs  of  following  authorities  which  are  now  lost.  This 
is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  both  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William 
of  Malmesbury.  Local  histories,  like  those  of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and  Abingdon, 
supply  occasional  facts,  but  the  same  sort  of  cautions  which  apply  to  the 
secondary  writers  of  general  history  apply  to  them  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  now  also  begin  to  draw  some  little  help  from  foreign 
sources.  The  Danish  History  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Chronicles 
of  Swend  Aggesson,  the  various  Sagas,  especially  the  famous  Saga  of 
Olaf  Tryggvesson,  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  more  authentic 
notices  in  our  own  Chronicles;  but,  among  much  that  is  doubtful  and 
much  that  is  clearly  fabulous,  they  often  help  us  to  facts,  and  to  the 
causes  and  connexions  of  facts,  which  our  own  writers  leave  obscure. 
The  Norman  writers  also  begin  to  be  of  some  importance  for  the  events 
which  connect  England  and  Normandy.  For  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  ^thelred  we  have  no  contemporary  Norman  writer,  but  the  accounts  in 
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chap.  v.  of  the  male  line  of  Ecgberht  whom  we  can  unhesitatingly 
Cfh^hT  8e*  ^own  **  a  ^a^  man  an^  a  ^ad  King.  With  singularly 
red  the  few  exceptions,  the  princes  of  that  house  form,  as  we  have 
his  dege-  Been,  one  of  the  most  glorious  series  to  be  found  in  the 
neracy.  annals  of  any  royal  dynasty.  Of  the  less  brilliant  members 
of  the  family,  some  exhibited  a  balance  of  virtue  and  vice 
which  keeps  us  alike  from  unqualified  praise  and  from 
unqualified  censure.  With  regard  to  others  the  evidence 
is  so  contradictory  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pronouncing 
any  positive  decision.  Others  were  cut  off  too  young, 
or  reigned  too  short  a  time,  to  give  any  very  certain  evi- 
dence of  what  they  were.  But  iEthelred  stands  alone  in 
presenting  the  wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reign  of  utter 
misgovernment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  any 
of  those  personal  excellencies  which  have  sometimes  caused 
public  errors  and  crimes  to  be  forgotten.  Personal  beauty 
and  a  certain  elegance  of  manners,  qualities  consistent 
with  any  amount  of  vice  and  folly,  are  the  highest  merits 
attributed  to  a  prince,  who,  instead  of  the  Unconquered, 
the  Glorious,  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Peaceful,  has  re- 
ceived no  nobler  historical  surname  than  that  of  the 
Unready.1  His  actions  display  a  certain  amount  of  eneigy, 
perhaps  rather  of  mere  restlessness.  It  was  at  any  rate 
an  energy  utterly  unregulated  and  misapplied,  an  energy 

the  Roman  de  Rou  and  in  William  of  Jumieges  at  least  show  us  what  was  the 
Norman  tradition.  Later  in  the  period,  we  have,  in  the  Encomium  Kmmr, 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  Norman  writer,  which,  though  often  unfair 
and  inaccurate,  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  our  English  writers. 
Occasional  notices  of  Banish  and  English  affairs  are  sometimes  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  German  writers,  like  Adam  of  Bremen  and  the  contem- 
porary Thietmar  of  Merseburg. 

On  the  whole  the  materials  for  this  period  are  ample,  and,  as  regards 
England,  they  are  fully  trustworthy.  The  difficulty  lies  in  reconciling  the 
English  and  Continental  narratives. 

1  On  these  titles,  see  above,  p.  63.  "  Unready"  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "  lacking  rede"  or  counsel.  So  the  epithet  of  "  Magnificus,"  ap- 
plied to  Eadmund  the  First,  means  rather  "worker  of  great  deeds'* — the 
Greek  fieymXowpdyfwy — than  "  magnificent "  in  the  vulgar  sense. 
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which  began  enterprises  and  never  ended  them,  which   chap.  ▼. 
wasted  itself  on  needless  and  distant  expeditions,  while 
no  effective  resistance  was   made  to   the  enemy  at  the 
gates.     His  reign  of  thirty-eight  years  displays  little  but 
the  neglect  of  every  kingly  duty,  little  but  weakness, 
impolicy,  cowardice,  blind  trust  in  unworthy  favourites 
and    even    in   detected    traitors,   acts    of   injustice    and 
cruelly,  some  of  which  are  laid   to  the  charge  of  the 
King  himself,  while  others,  if  he  did  not  himself  order, 
he  at  least  did  nothing  to  hinder  or  to  punish.     In  his 
age,  almost  everything  in  the  history  of  a  nation  depended 
on  the  personal  character  of  its  ruler.     One  great  Sang  import- 
could  raise  a  Kingdom  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity;  ^reonai 
one  weak  or  wicked  King  could  plunge  it  into  the  lowest  c5"3cter 
depths  of  degradation.     So  it  was  with  England  in  the 
tenth  century.    The  fabric  of  glory  and  dominion  which 
was  built  up  by  the  labours  of  JSlfred,  Eadward,  JSthel- 
stan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadred,  and  which  was  firmly  welded 
together  by  the  strong  and  peaceful  rule  of  Eadgar,  now 
seems  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  a  vigorous  and 
determined  enemy.     And  yet  it  was  not  wholly  so.    The 
work  of  so  many  conquerors  and  lawgivers  firom  Ecgberht 
onwards  was  not  wholly  fruitless.     England  passed  into  The  Eng- 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  master;  but  England  passed  into  only* 
his  hands  as  a  single  Kingdom,  retaining  too  her  oldf^y 
dominion  over  her  vassal  principalities.     And  it  should  not  of  the 
be  forgotten  how  completely  the  whole  evil  was  due  to  in- 
competent,  cowardly,  or  traitorous  leaders.     The  heart  of 
the  English  people  was  still  sound.    Wherever  a  brave  and 
honest  man  was  in  local  command,  local  resistance  was  as 
vigorous  as  it  could  have  been  under  iElfred  himself.   And, 
in  the  last  agony,  when  valour  and  wisdom  seemed  all  too 
late,  Eadmund,  the  glorious  6on  of  the  wretched  JSthelred, 
stood  forth  like  one  of  the  old  heroes  of  his  house,  won 
back  half  the  land  from  the  invader,  and  lost  the  rest  far 
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chap.  v.  more  through  guile  and  treason  than  through  open  warfare. 
The  thing  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  throughout  the 
reigns  both  of  JSthelred  and  of  Eadmund  is  the  strange 
and  incomprehensible  treason  of  two  or  three  Englishmen  in 
high  command.  It  is  equally  strange  how  their  treachery 
could  repeatedly  paralyse  the  efforts  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  how,  after  their  repeated  treasons,  the  traitors  were 
again  taken  into  favour  and  confidence  by  the  princes 
whom  they  had  betrayed.  Our  facts  are  minute  and  ex- 
plicit ;  but  we  often  need  some  explanation  of  their  causes 
which  is  not  forthcoming.  A  few  of  those  private  letters 
of  which  we  have  such  abundance  two  or  three  centuries 
later,  would  give  us  the  key  to  many  difficulties  which 
Chronicles,  Laws,  and  Charters  leave  wholly  insoluble. 

§  1.  Reign  of  Eadward  the  Martyr.    975-979. 

Death  of         Eadgar  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Eadward,  whose 
97*5^         treacherous  murder,  though  he  did  not  die  in  any  cause  of 
religion  or  patriotism,  has  gained  him  the  surname  of  the 
Martyr.     But  he  did  not  succeed  without  an  interregnum, 
without  a  disputed  election,  or  even  without  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  civil  war.    It  shows  how  thoroughly  we  are 
now  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  contemporary  history 
that  we  can  recover  a  distinct  portraiture  of  many  of  the 
Movement  actors  in  these  scenes.    The  moment  Eadgar  was  dead,  a  re- 
the  monks,  action  took  place  against  the  monastic  party,  which  was  met 
^Eifl^reof  *>y  **  Powerftl1  a  movement  on  their  behalf.     iElfhere,  the 
Mercia  j     Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  and  a  kinsman  of  Eadgar,1  headed 

1  In  Florence,  A.  983,  he  is  called  "  Regis  Anglorum  Eadgari  propin- 
quuB,"  probably  implying  kindred  by  the  mother's  side.  His  name  is 
affixed  to  most  of  the  Charters  of  the  time,  and  many  acts  in  Mercia  are 
stated  to  be  done  by  his  consent.  See,  for  instance,  a  Charter  of  Bishop 
Oswald  (Cod.  Bipl.  iii.  5),  where  he  bears  the  title  of  "  Heretoga."  The 
Chronicles  (A.  975),  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  748  C), 
who  calls  him  "  consul  nequissimus,"  charge  him  with  actually  destroying 
monasteries.    Florence  speaks  only  of  his  bringing  in  married  priests  and 
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the  movement  against  the  monks,  and  drove  them  ont  of  chap.  v. 
several  churches  into  which  Eadgar*s  favour  had  introduced 
them.    But  the  monks  found  powerful  supporters  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  their  cause  was  strongly 
supported,  it  would  seem  even  in  arms,1  by  two  remark-  and  re- 
able  men  who  then  held  the  governments  of  East-Anglia  ^Ethelwine 
and  Essex.     JSthelwine  of  East-Anglia,  one  of  the  founders  ^J6^ 
of  Ramsey  Abbey,2  is  chiefly  known  for  his  bounty  to  and  Briht- 
monastic  foundations,  to  whose  gratitude  he  probably  owed  Ease*. 
his  singular  surname  of  the  Friend  of  God.3    With  him 
was  associated  his  maternal  uncle  Brihtnoth,4  Ealdorman 

their  wives.  In  some  cases  it  appears  that  former  owners  of  lands  then  in 
monastic  occupation  laid  legal  claims  to  them  as  having  been  taken  from 
them  unjustly.  See  Hist.  El.  lib.  i.  c.  5, 8.  It  is  curious  to  find  among  these 
claimants  against  the  monastery  of  Ely  no  less  a  person  than  Ealdorman 
JEthelwine  himself.  Hist  EL  lib.  i.  c.  5.  .ASthelwine,  worshipped  at 
Bamsey,  was  thought  much  less  of  at  Ely,  just  as  we  shall  find  Harold 
spoken  of  very  differently  at  Wells  and  at  Waltham. 

1  Fl.  Wig.  A.  975.  '*  Congregate  exercitu,  monasteria  Orientalium 
Anglorum  ma-rimA  strenuitate  defenderunt." 

9  FL  Wig.  A.  975,  991.  Hist.  Bams.  387.  Gale,  ^thelwine  was  the 
youngest  son  of  iEthelstan,  surnamed  the  Half-King  (Hist.  Rams.,  u.  b.), 
Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles,  who  seems  to  have  died  about  967,  when 
we  find  his  last  signature  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  14).  He  had  four  sons,  iEthelwold, 
^Elfwold,  JEthelaige  (?),  and  ^Ethel wine.  Of  these,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
were  successively  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  East-Anglia. 
JEthelwold,  whose  widow  iElfthryth  married  King  Eadgar  in  964  (when 
Florence  calls  him  "  gloriosua  Dux  Orientalium  Anglorum"),  signs  several 
charters  as  Dux  down  to  96a,  probably  the  year  of  his  death.  From  that 
year  his  youngest  brother  iEthelwine  takes  his  place.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  JEOfwold  was  excluded,  as  he  survived  in  a  private  station,  and 
assisted  his  brother  the  Ealdorman.  Fl.  Wig.  A.  975,  99a.  iEthelwine 
died  in  this  last  year.  The  portentous  title  of  "  Totius  [Orientalis  f]  Angliae 
Aldermannus,"  said  (see  Hist.  Bams.  p.  462)  to  have  been  inscribed  on  his 
grave,  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  has  its  parallels  in  the  title  of  "Dux 
Francorum,"  borne  by  the  contemporary  Lords  of  Paris,  and  that  of  "  Dux 
Anglorum"  given  by  the  Baveux  Tapestry  to  Harold  when  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons. 

iEthelsige  the  third  brother  signs  many  charters  with  the  title  of 
"  minister  "  that  is,  Thegn. 

*  "Amicus  Dei."  Fl.  Wig.  975,  991,  992,  1016.    *-' 

*  Of  the  many  spellings  of  this  and  kindred  names  I  prefer  Brihtnoth, 
BriJUnc,  and  the  like.    The  form  briht,  our  modern  bright,  was  now  sup* 

U 
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chap.  v.   of  the  East-Saxons,1  whose  lavish  gifts  to  Ely,  Ramsey, 
and  other  monasteries,  won  him  well  nigh  the  reputation 
of  a  saint,  and  whom  we  shall  soon  find  dying  a  hero's 
death  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  heathen  in- 
Disputed    vaders.      More  interesting  however,  in  a  constitutional 
the  (Sown.  point  of  view,  than  these  ecclesiastical  disputes  is  the 
controversy  as  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.     The  elec- 
tion of  a  minor  is,  in  any  case,  a  thing  to  be  noticed,  and 
a  dispute  between  two  minors  is  more  remarkable  still. 
Eadgar  had  left  two  sons,  Eadward,  aged  about  thirteen, 
the  son  of  his  first  wife  JEthelflaed,  and  iEthelred,  aged 
seven  years,  the  child  of  his  second  wife,  -551fthryth,  the 
daughter  of  Ordgar  and  widow  of  ^Ethelwold,  who,  under 
the  Latinized  name  of  Elfrida,  has  been  made  the  subject 
State  of     of  so  much  strange  romance.2     Had  Eadgar  left  a  brother 
cession*;      behind  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would,  like 

•  minority  Alfred  and  Eadred,  have  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 

unavoid-  . 

•able.  universal  consent.      But  there  was  no   son  of  Eadmund 

living;  indeed  it  is  not  clear  that  there  was  any  male 
descendant  of  -331fred  living  at  all.  There  were  indeed  per- 
sons, like  iEthelweard  the  historian,3  who  were  descended 
in  the  male  line  from  JSthelwulf  and  Ecgberht;  but,  in 
such  distant  kinsmen,  some  unusual  personal  merit  would 
probably  have  been  needed  to  bring  their  claims  on  the 
crown  into  any  notice.   At  this  moment,  there  was  no  grown 

planting  the  earlier  beorht.  Beorhtiic  and  BriMrio  may  thus  pass  as  the 
recognized  earlier  and  later  shapes  of  the  same  name,  while  any  other  form 
must  be  set  down  as  more  or  less  anomalous. 

1  Fl.  Wig.  975.  Hist.  Bams.  432.  Hist.  Eli.  Gale,  493,  where  he  is  in- 
accurately  made  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians.  Brihtnoth's  sister  .AStheMUod 
was  wife  of  iEthelstan  the  Half-King  (Hist.  EL  ii.  8),  se  that  iSHshelstan's 
sons  were  probably  Brihtnoth's  nephewB. 

9  For  a  full  examination  of  her  story,  I  would  refer  to  the  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  quoted  above,  p.  9. 

8  *'  Fabius  Quaestor  Patricius  iEthelwerdus,"  as  he  thinks  good  to  call 
himself,  the  author  of  the  earliest  and  most  meagre  of  our  Latin  Chronicles, 
was  descended  (see  his  own  Prologue)  from  one  of  the  sons  of  JSthelred 
the  First  who  were  excluded  to  make  way  for  Alfred  (see  above,  p.  59). 
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man  among  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  iamily,  chap.  vj 
and  there  was  no  one,  either  among  strangers  or  among  more 
distant  kinsmen,  who  possessed  the  predominant  merit  and 
predominant  influence  which  marked  oat  Harold  for  the 
crown  ninety  years  later.  The  evils  of  a  minority  had 
therefore  to  be  endured.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that,  if  a 
minor  King  was  to  be  accepted,  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  which  minor  was  to  be  chosen.  Eadward  is  said  to 
have  been  distinctly  recommended  by  his  father,  and  with' 
good  reason.  He  was  the  elder  son,  and  though  primo- 
geniture gave  no  positive  right,1  yet  it  would  surely  be 
enough  to  turn  the  scale,  even  in  a  doubtful  e&se,  and  this 
case,  one  would  have  thought,  was  not  doubtful.  The 
election  of  Eadward  would  have  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  bringing  the  minority  to  an  end  six  years  sooner  than 
the  election  of  his  brother.  Yet  we  read,  on  excellent 
authority,2  that  there  was  a  distinct  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  electors,  and  that  a  strong  party  supported  the 
child  Mthehed  against  the  boy  Eadward.3  In  this  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Dowager4 
JElfthryth,  in  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  Party  of 
of  iElfthryth  was  the  party  of  the  monks.     She  was,  by  andtbe 

monks. 

1  Compare  the  case  of  iEthelwine's  succession  to  the  Ealdoxmanahip  of 
East- Anglia  to  the  exclusion  of  JSlfwold. 

■  Fl.  Wig.  975. 

9  The  ground  alleged  in  Eadmer's  Life  of  Dunstau  (Anglia  Sacra,  ii. 
a  20),  that  Eadward  was  not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  Queen,  would 
not  be  so  utterly  frivolous  as  it  sounds,  if  both  brothers,  as  Dr.  Lappenberg 
remarks,  were  not  equally  liable  to  the  objection.  The  argument  was 
used  long  after  on  behalf  of  Henry  the  First  against  his  elder  brothers. 
Cf.  Herod,  vii.  2-3.  Probably  all  that  was  meant  was  that  Eadward  had 
no  preference  on  this  ground  (see  above,  p.  117),  so  that  the  two  lads  were 
candidates  on  equal  terms.  The  fears  said  (Eadmer,  u.  s.,  and  Osbern, 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  113)  to  have  been  entertained  from  the  character  of  the  boy 
Eadward  seem  still  less  to  the  purpose. 

4  The  more  correct  description  would  be  "  the  Old  Lady."  See  ChroD. 
(Abingdon),  1051. 

V  % 
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chap.  v.  her  first  marriage,  the  sister-in-law  of  JEthelwine,  and  we 
find  several  signs  that  Dnnstan  and  the  monks  were  not 
so  all-powerful  under  Eadward  as  they  had  been  under  his 
Patrotio     father*    It  was  therefore  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  their  party 
Dnnstan,    to  their  country,  when  Dunstan  and  his  fellow  Archbishop 
Son  of       Oswald  settled  the  controversy  by  a  vigorous  appeal  on 
Eadward.   behalf  of  Eadward,  urging  the  will  of  the  late  King,  and 
no  doubt  enlarging  also  on  the  manifest  expediency  of  the 
choice.    Eadward  was  accordingly  elected,  crowned,  and 
anointed.    But  that  his  short  reign  was  not  wholly  favour- 
able to  the  monastic  party  may  be  inferred  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  controversy,  and  the  holding  of  several  synods 
Banish-      to  discuss  the  points  at  issue.1    We  may  see  a  similar  in- 
Earl  Oslac.  fiuence  at  work  in  the  banishment  of  Earl  Oslac,  a  special 
favourite  of  Eadgar's,  whose  punishment  and  its  injustice 
are  bitterly  lamented  by  our  best  authorities.8    It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  the  last  Northumbrian  King  was 
954.      overthrown  by  Eadred,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
entrusted  to  an  Earl  of  the  King's  choice.    Oswulf,8  thus 
966.      appointed  by  Eadred,  ruled  over  all  Northumberland,  till 
Eadgar  again  divided  the  old  Kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira,  giving  the  northern  province  to  Oswulf  and  the 
southern  to  Oslac.      On  Oslac's  banishment,  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  again  united  under  Waltheof,4  who 

1  See  Eadmer,  u.  s.,  Osbern,  11  a,  and  Lingard's  note,  Hist,  of  England, 
i.  «74. 

*  ¥1  Wig.  A.  976.  Hie  poems  in  the  Chronicles  certainly  seem  to  me 
to  connect  the  banishment  of  Oslac  with  the  predominance  of  uElf  here  and 
the  anti-monastic  party. 

*  Oswulf  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ealdred  of  Bamborough,  who  did 
homage  to  JSthelstan  in  926  (see  above,  p.  6a).  He  signs  two  Charters  of 
Eadred  in  949  as  Lord  of  Bamboroogh  ;  "  Osulf  ad  bebtt.  hehgf -,*  what- 
ever this  last  abbreviation  may  stand  for  (Cod.  DipL  ii.  39a),  and  *'  Osulf 
bebb."  (ii.  196).  In  954  he  seems  to  have  exchanged  this  infinitesimal 
sort  of  kingship  for  the  Earldom  over  the  whole  country.  See  Simeon  of 
Durham  (Gest.  Beg.  X  Scriptt.  204). 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  words  of  Simeon  (u.  s.),  "  Hu  [Oslaco  et  Osulfb] 
successit  Walthef  senior."    Yet,  if  so,  he  must  have  been  at  a  later  time 
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was  probably  of  the  family  of  Oswulf,  and  of  whose  own  chap.  v. 
descendants  we  shall  often  hear  again. 


§  2.  From  the  election  of  JEthelred  to  the  first  dispute 
with  Normandy.    979-1000. 

Eadward,  after  a  four  years'  reign,  was  cruelly  murdered.  Murder  of 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  foul  deed  was  done  at  least  and  elec- 
by  the  instigation  of  his  step-mother  ^lfthryth,1  whose  ^ftneked# 
son  JEthelred  was  now  elected  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  979- 
For  thirty-seven  years  England  was  governed  by  him  or 
in  his  name,  and  after  Dunstan  was  gone,  the  reign  of  Death  of 
iEthelred  meant  only  the  reign  of  his  unworthy  favourites.  9g8. 
The  world  soon  learned  how  great  was  the  change  when  the 
Imperial  sceptre  of  Britain  was  no  longer  grasped  by  the 
hand  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.    -JSthelred  had  not  been  two 
yeais  on  the  throne  when  the  Danish  invasions  began  again. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  history  so  completely  centres  on 
this  fearful  scourge  that  we  may  pass  swiftly  by  the  few, 
and  mostly  unfortunate,  events  of  internal  history  which 
are  handed  down  to  us.     In  one  year  London  was  burned,  London 
seemingly  by  one  of  those  accidental  fires  which,  then  and  9g™ 
long  after,  were  so  common  and  so  destructive  in  cities  ^°^?n1 
where  the  buildings  were  mainly  of  wood.     In  another 
year,  owing  to  some  internal  sedition  the  cause  of  which  Siege  of 
is  not  explained,  -JSthelred,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  be-  986. 
sieged  the  town  of  Rochester,  and  being  unable  to  take  it, 


deprived  of  the  southern  province,  as  we  shall  find  Deira  held  by  2Elf  helm 
from  about  993  to  1006,  while  Waltheof  was  still  in  office. 

1  The  Chronicles  bitterly  lament  the  crime,  without  mentioning  the 
criminal.  Florence  distinctly  charges  JElfthryth  with  it.  In  the  hands  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iL  162)  the  story  becomes  a  romance,  which  gets 
fresh  details  in  those  of  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  873  et  seqq.).  The  obiter  dictum 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  165),  that  jElf  here  had  a  hand  in  Bad  ward's 
death,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history.  See  Chron.  980. 
Fl.  Wig.  979-      -     t* 
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chap.  v.   ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Bishoprick.1    In  another  year  wd 
987-      hear  of  an  epidemic  fever,  and  of  a  murrain  among  beasts, 
seemingly  the  forerunner  of  the  modern   cattle-plague, 
which  raged  through  the  whole  of  England  in  a  way  un- 
known to  former  times.2     Besides  these  misfortunes  of 
Death  of     different  kinds,  ^llfhere  of  Mercia  died,  and  was  succeeded 
pg3  epe*    in  his  Ealdormanship  by  his  son  iElfric,  who,  some  years 
Banish-      afterwards,  was  banished,  we  are  not  told  for  what  cause, 
^eafric.       The  fi^  marriage  of  iEthelred  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
^  nobles,  whose  name  and  parentage  are  uncertain,3  and  the 

birth  of  his  eldest  son  Eadmund,  afterwards  the  renowned 
Ironside,4  are  also  placed  within  this  period. 

The  Danish      From  these  obscure  domestic  events  we  turn  to  the 
renewed8*    terrible   drama  of  the  Danish  wars.     This  new  series  of 
invasions,  those  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  submission 
of  all  England  to  a  Danish  King,  are  those  which  form 
the  third  and  last  period  of  Danish  warfare.     But  the 
third  period,  after  so  long  an  interval,  is  as  it  were  ushered 
in  by  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  two  earlier  periods.    Be- 
fore the  great  attack  on  the  Kingdom  of  England  by  a 
first,  with   King  of  all  Denmark,  we  find  a  short  period  of  mere 
derfnghv"  plunder  and  a  short  period  of  attempted  settlement.     Dur- 
ro&D^'l-  *n£  ^e  ^rs<i  years  °^  -^fthelred,  the  Danish  invasions  once 
more  become  mere  piratical  incursions.    Then  for  a  few 

1  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  The  beginnings  of  a  legendary  version 
may  be  seen  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  165)  and  Roger  of  Wendover 

(i-  423). 

•  Fl.  Wig.  987.  The  English  and  Welsh  Chronicles  both  pnt  the  cattle- 
plague  a  year  earlier,  and  do  not  mention  the  disease  among  men. 

■  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  179)  professes  ignorance  of  her  name. 
JEthelred's  namesake,  the  Abbot  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt.  362),  calls  her  the 
daughter  of  Thored,  a  chief  who  was  employed  by  Eadgar  to  ravage  West- 
moreland, and  whom  we  hear  of  again  in  this  reign.  But  the  higher 
authority  of  Florence  calls  her  JSlfgifii,  daughter  of  Ealdorman  ^Ethel- 
berht.     Gen.  Reg.  West  Sax.  vol.  i.  p.  275,  Thorpe. 

4  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  42  a)  places  Eadmund's  birth  in  981,  when 
^Ethelrcd  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
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years  they  cease  altogether.    Then  they  begin  a  second  chap,  y; 
time,  in  a  shape  which  seems  to  imply  intended  settlement,  then  ■*- 

tempts  at 
and  which  presently  grows  into  regular  political  conquest,  settlement, 

The  leading  spirit  of  all  these  invasions  was  Swend,  the  ^  8~993-r 

son  of  Harold  Blaatand.  the  Danish  King  who  played  so  Characters 

.  ~&  r    j  ofSwendof 

important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  And  for  a  Denmark 
while  there  appears  hy  his  side  another  rover  of  the  North,  Norway.  ° 
whose  career  was,  if  possible,  stranger  than  his  own,  the 
famous  Olaf  Tryggwesson  of  Norway.  But  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  force  the  entries  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which  hardly 
ever  touch  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  Scandinavia,1  into 
agreement  with  the  half  fabulous  narratives  in  the  Danish 
historian  and  in  the  Norwegian  Sagas.  Swend,  baptized 
in  his  infancy,  and  held  at  the  font  by  an  Imperial  god- 
father, had  received  the  name  of  Otto,  as  Guthrum  received 
the  name  of  JSthelstan.2  But  he  cast  away  his  new  name 
and  his  new  faith,  and  waged  war  against  his  Christian 
father  on  behalf  of  Thor  and  Odin.8  The  life  of  Olaf, 
as  told  in  the  Sagas  of  his  country,4  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  either  in  history  or  in  romance.  The  posthumous 
child  of  a  murdered  King  and  a  fugitive  Queen,  he  is  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Esthonia,  he  flourishes  through  court  favour 
in  Russia,  he  wins  principalities  by  marriage  in  Wendland 
and  in  England,  and  is  converted  to  Christianity  by  an 
Abbot  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  early  life  of  Swend  too 
is  connected  by  tradition  with  England;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  from  Denmark,  to  have  sought  for  shelter  in 
England,  and,  when  repelled  by  JSthelred,  to  have  taken 
refuge  for  a  time  at  the  more  hospitable  court  of  Kenneth 

1  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  on  which  our 
Chroniclers  evidently  kept  a  careful  eye,  and  of  which  they  contain  many 
notices. 

■  He  is  called  Suein  Otto  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  *$. 

•  Adam  Brem.  n.  s.  Sax.  Gram.  lib.  x.  p.  185,  ed.  Ham.  1644. 

4  See  the  "Saga  om  Oloff  TryggwassoD,"  "Historia  Olai  Tryggwa? 
Filii,"  Upsala,  1691,  or  Laing's  Sea-Kings  of  Norway,  i.  367. 
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chap.  v.   of  Scotland.1    It  is  highly  probable  that  S  wend  took  a  part 
as  a  private  Wiking  in  the  first  three  years  of  piracy,  which 
chiefly  devastated  the  shores  of  Wessex  and  Kent.    The 
presence  of  Olaf  in  England  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  Cheshire  was  ravaged  by  enemies  who  are 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  Norwegians.2    That  Swend  indeed 
Cessation    had  a  hand  in  the  earlier  incursions  is  almost  proved  by 
982-988. "  an  interval  of  peace  succeeding  them.    This  interval  doubt- 
less represents  the  time  of  Swend's  parricidal  war  with  his 
father,  which  quite  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  cessation 
They  begin  of  his  attacks  upon  England.     After  six  years'  intermis- 
!?*"?*        sion,  the  invasions  began  again  with  an  attack  on  Watchet 
Watchet.    on  the  northern  coast  of  Somersetshire,  in  which  several 
English  Thegns  were  killed,  but  the  Danes  were  at  last 
beaten  off.3    Three  years  later,  a  much  more  serious  attack 
was  made  on  the  East  of  England,  seemingly  with  the 
Norwegian  intention  of  making  a  settlement.     This  seems  to  have 
991.  been  a  Norwegian  expedition;  the  leaders  were  Justin  and 

Guthmund,  sons  of  Steitan,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Olaf  Tryggwesson  himself  was  present  also.c 
Plunder  of  They  plundered  Ipswich  and  thence  advanced  into  Essex, 
where  the  brave  Ealdorman  Brihtnoth  met  them  in  battle 

1  Adam  Brem.  ii.  3*.  Saxo,  lib.  x.  p.  188.  Swend,  already  King,  is 
driven  out  by  Eric  of  Sweden.  To  reconcile  the  chronology  is  hopeless. 
Saxo  calls  the  English  King  Eadward.  Adam  sayB,  "Britannia  Adelrad 
filius  Edgaris  impercmt"  Is  this  accidental,  or  did  he  refer  to  the  Impe- 
rial style  of  our  Kings  ? 

2  Chron.  A.  980.  "  And  J?y  ilcan  genre  wees  Legeceastersclr  gehergod 
fram  norfl  scipherige."  Florence  has,  more  distinctly,  "  Civitatis  Legionum 
provincia  a  Norwegensibus  piratis  devastator."  Northmen  of  all  kinds 
are  often  confounded  under  the  name  of  Danes,  but  none  but  genuine 
Norwegians  are  likely  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  way.  Leicester  here,  as 
often,  is  not  the  midland  Leicester,  but  Chester. 

8  Chron.  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Goda  the  Devonshire  Thegn  "  was  killed, 
according  to  the  Chronicles.  Florence  calls  him  "Satrapa  Donmanise," 
as  if  he  had  been  Ealdorman  of  the  shire. 

4  The  Chronicles  give  no  names ;  Florence  mentions  Justin  and  Guth- 
mund ;  but  the  treaty  presently  to  bo  mentioned,  gives  the  name  of  Olaf 
as  well. 
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at  Maldon.1    The  hero  of  the  monks  was  also  the  hero  of  ohap.  v. 
the  soldiers,  and  the  exploits  and  death  of  the  valiant  J^®^* 
Ealdorman  were  sung  in  strains  which  rank  among  the  and  death 
noblest  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry.2     It  is  a  relief  to  turn  noth. 
from  the  wretched  picture  of  misgovernment  and  treachery 
which  the  reign  of  JSthelred  presents,  and  to  hear  the 
deeds  of  one  of  the  few  righteous  who  were  left  told  in  our 
own  ancient  tongue  in  verses  which  echo  the  true  ring  of 
the  battle-pieces  of  Homer.    The  fight  of  Maldon  is  the 
only  battle  of  the  days  of  JSthelred  of  which  any  minute 

1  Of  Brihtnoth,  see  above,  p.  389.  I  imagine  this  to  be  Brihtnoth  the 
Thegn  to  whom  a  grant  of  land  is  made  by  Eadgar  in  967  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii 
15),  and  who  signs  as  "Minister,"  another  person  of  the  same  name 
signing  as  "Dux."  This  elder  Ealdorman  Brihtnoth  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  beginning  of  Eadgar's  reign.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these 
two  Brihtnoths  the  signatures  of  "  Brihtnoth  Dux"  in  the  latter  yean  of 
Eadgar  belong.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  Brihtnoth  had  attained  the 
rank  of  Ealdorman  before  the  death  of  Eadgar  in  975.  In  991  he  was  an 
old  man,  "Hor  hilde-rino."  It  should  be  noticed  that  Brihtnoth  the 
Thegn  gives  the  lands  granted  him  by  the  King  to  the  Church  of  Wor- 
cester, an  act  eminently  characteristic  of  our  Brihtnoth. 

Hie  accounts  of  Brihtnoth  in  the  Histories  of  Ely  and  Ramsey  seem 
mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  fable.  They  both  (Ramsey,  c.  lxxi.  Ely, 
lib.  ii.  c.  6)  tell  a  story  how  the  Ealdorman,  on  his  march  against  the* 
Danes,  came  to  Ramsey  and  asked  for  food  for  his  army.  The  niggardly 
Abbot  Wul&ige  would  entertain  the  Ealdorman  and  a  few  select  compa- 
nions, but  would  not  undertake  to  feed  the  whole  host.  Brihtnoth,  like 
Alexander,  will  partake  of  nothing  in  which  all  his  soldiers  cannot  share, 
and  marches  on  to  Ely,  where  Abbot  <421fsige  receives  the  whole  multitude. 
Brihtnoth  accordingly  gives  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely  certain  lands  which  he 
had  intended  for  that  of  Ramsey.  This  is  hardly  history ;  we  recognize 
too  clearly  the  stories  of  Gideon  and  the  elders  of  Suocoth  and  of  David 
and  Abiathar  the  Priest.  It  is  also  hard  to  see  how  a  march  from  any 
part  of  Brihtnoth's  government  to  Maldon  could  lead  him  by  either  Ramsey 
or  Ely.  The  Ely  history  escapes  this  difficulty  by  making  him  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians  instead  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  by  making  two  battles  of 
Maldon.  Brihtnoth,  victorious  in  the  former,  returns  to  Northumberland ; 
the  Danes  land  again ;  Brihtnoth  comes  from  Northumberland,  taking  the 
two  Abbeys  on  his  march ;  he  then  fights  the  second  battle,  in  which,  after 
fourteen  days  of  combat,  he  is  killed. 

'  The  original  Old-English  text  is  printed  in  Thorpe's  Analects  Anglo- 
Saxonica,  p.  131 ;  there  is  a  modern  English  translation  in  Conybeare's 
Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  xc. 
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chap.  v.  details  are  preserved/  and  every  detail  throws  light  on 
something  in  the  manners  or  the  military  tactics  of  the 
age.  The  battle  took  place  near  the  town  of  Maldon,  on 
the  banks  of  the  tidal  river  Panta,  now  called  the  Black- 
water.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill;  immediately  at  its  base 
flows  one  branch  of  the  river,  while  another,  still  crossed 
by  a  mediaeval  bridge,  flows  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
north.  The  Danish  ships  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  branch 
nearest  to  the  town,  and  their  crews  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  space  between  the  two  streams,  while  Brihtnoth  came 
to  the  rescue  from  the  north.  He  seems  to  have  halted  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Heybridge,2  having 
both  streams  between  him  and  the  town.  He  rode  to  the 
spot,  but  when  he  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  took  his  place  among  his  own 
household  troops.3  These  were  men  bound  to  him  by  that 
traditional  tie  of  personal  fidelity  handed  on  from  the  days 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Like  Harold 
at  Senlac,  Brihtnoth  fought  on  foot;  an  English  King  or 
Ealdorman  used  his  horse  only  to  carry  him  to  and  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  in  the  actual  combat  the  first  in  rank 

1  The  poem,  of  which  unfortunately  the  beginning  and  ending  are  lost, 
is  evidently  local  and  contemporary.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  main  facte  of  the  battle  and  the  names  of  the  actors  as  trustworthy ; 
much  more  so  than  if  they  were  found  in  a  Latin  prose  chronicle  a  century 
or  two  later.  The  speeches,  no  doubt,  are,  like  most  speeches  in  history, 
the  invention  of  the  poet. 

9  The  church,  a  massive  Romanesque  building,  may  not  unlikely  have 
been  raised,  like  so  many  other  churches  on  battle-fields,  to  commemorate 
the  event. 

*  "  pa  he  hsefde  J>»t  folc 

fiegre  getrymmed, 

he  lihte  )>a  mid  leodon, 

J>»r  him  leofost  wws, 

J>83r  he  his  heorS-werod 

holdost  wiste."    (Thorpe,  p.  133.) 
This  "heoift-werod"  or  hearth  company  are  the  personal  following  or  com*- 
tatus  (see  above,  p.  91)  of  the  chief ;  to  their  exploits  the  poem  is  chiefly 
devoted. 
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was  bound  to  share  every  danger  of  his  lowlier  comrades.1  chap.  v. 
The  Wikings  now  sent  a  herald,  offering  to  withdraw  and 
go  hack  to  their  ships,  on  payment  of  money  to  be  assessed 
at  their  own  discretion.  Brihtnoth  of  course  indignantly 
refused  any  such  demand ;  steel,  and  not  gold,  was  the  only 
metal  that  could  judge  between  him  and  them.  The  two 
hosts  now  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  water,  a  deep  and 
narrow  channel,  which,  as  the  tide  was  coming  in,  could 
not  be  at  once  crossed.  The  bridge,  a  still  older  predecessor, 
no  doubt,  of  that  which  still  remains  was  occupied,  at  Briht- 
noth's  order,  by  three  champions  whose  exploit  reminds  us, 
like  some  other  incidents  of  the  battle,  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  tales  in  the  poetical  history  of  Borne.  The  daunt- 
less three  who  kept  the  bridge  at  Maldon  were  Wulfstan 
the  son  of  Ceola,  JSlfhere,  and  Maccus,  the  name  of  which 
last  champion  may  suggest  some  curious  inquiries  as  to  his 
origin.2  Till  the  tide  turned,  the  two  armies  stood  facing 
each  other,  eager  for  battle,  but  unable  to  do  more  than 
exchange  a  few  flights  of  arrows.     At  last  the  turn  of 


1  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  Harold  (iii.  241),  "  Rex  ipse  pedes 
jnxta  vexillum  stabat  cum  fratribus,  ut,  in  commune  pericnlo  aequato, 
nemo  de  tugft  cogitaret."  This  description  applies  equally  to  Brihtnoth  at 
Maldon. 

Mr.  Conybeare  surely  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  the 
tactics  of  the  English  army,  when  he  translated  the  words,  "and  J>one  stede 
healdan,"  "how  to  guide  their  steeds.9*  I  understand  it  to  mean  " how  to 
hold  their  stead"  or  place.  Brihtnoth  is  bidding  his  men  form  a  firm  rank 
with  the  "  board-wall "  or  line  of  shields — 

"  Hu  hi  sceoldon  standan, 

And  J*>ne  stede  healdan, 

And  bead  Jwet  hyra  randan 

Rihte  heoldon 

Faeste  mid  folmum, 

And  ne  forhtedon  na."    (p.  132.) 
There  was  no  place  for  horses  with  such  tactics  as  these. 

*  The  only  other  Maccus  whom  I  know  anything  of  is  the  under-King 
of  Man,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Bee.  But 
what  could  he,  or  any  one  of  his"lamily  or  nation,  be  doing  in  the  ComUatus 
of  an  Ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons  f 
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ohap.  v.  the  tide  made  the  ford  passable;  the  Northmen  began  to 
cross,  and  Brihtnoth,  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling  which 
was  doubtless  utterly  thrown  away  upon  such  enemies, 
allowed  large  numbers  of  them  to  pass  unhindered.  And 
now  the  fight  began  in  earnest.  The  English  stood,  as  at 
Senlac,  in  the  array  common  to  them  and  their  enemies, 
a  strong  line,  or  rather  wedge,  of  infantry,  forming  a  wall 
with  their  shields.  As  in  the  old  Roman  battles,  the  fight 
began  with  the  hurling  of  the  javelins,  and  was  carried 
on  in  close  combat  with  the  broadsword.1  Brihtnoth  was 
wounded  early  in  the  battle,  and  his  sister's  son  Wulfmser 
was  disabled.  But  the  brave  old  chief  went  on  fighting, 
and,  after  slaying  several  Wikings  with  his  own  hand,  he  was 
cut  down,  and  two  gallant  followers  who  fought  at  his  side 
were  slain  with  him.  One  of  these  was  another  Wulfinaer, 
the  young  son  of  Wulfetan,  who  fought  by  his  lord  while 
his  father  was  guarding  the  bridge.  After  the  death  of 
the  valiant  Ealdorman,  the  thoroughly  Homeric  character 
of  the  story  comes  out  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  fight 
over  the  body  of  Brihtnoth  sounds  like  the  fight  over  the 
body  of  Patroklos,2  or  like  that  later  day  when 

"  Fiercer  grew  the  fighting 
Around  Valerius  dead." 

1  The  weapon  of  close  fight  at  Maldon,  as  at  Brunanburh,  was  the  sword. 
I  find  no  distinct  mention  of  the  axe,  which,  seventy  years  later,  was 
the  special  weapon  of  the  picked  men  of  an  English  army.  The  bill  is 
twice  mentioned,  and  it  is  put  into  the  hand  of  Brihtnoth  himself ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  bill  here  spoken  of  was  a  sword  and  not  an  axe — 

"Da  ByrhtnoB brad 
Bill  of  sceAe, 

Brrfd  and  brun-ecg."  (p.  136.) 
Earlier  in  the  poem  the  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  of  the  English 
appear  distinctly  as  "  Bord  and  br£d  swurd."  The  axe,  a  Danish  as  well 
as  an  English  weapon,  was  probably  brought  into  England  finom  the 
North ;  but  at  Maldon  it  does  not  appear  on  either  side.  The  early  use 
of  the  epithet  "  brown "  to  a  sword,  common  in  later  ballads,  should  be 
noticed. 

2  The  likeness  Btruck  Mr.  Conybeare  strongly,  p.  lxxxviii. 
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Two  caitiffs,  the  only  faithless  ones  among  the  body-  ohap.  v. 
guard  of  the  fallen  hero,  two  brothers  whose  names  are 
handed  down  to  infamy  as  Godric  and  Godwig,  the  sons 
of  Odda,  forgot  their  duty  to  their  lord  who  had  shown 
them  such  favours,  and  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  his 
body  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Godric  even  added  the 
further  treason  of  mounting  the  horse  on  which  Brihtnoth 
had  ridden  to  the  field,  so  that  many  thought  that  it  was 
the  Ealdorman  himself  who  had  fled.1  The  English  were 
thus  thrown  into  confusion;  the  fortress  of  shields  was 
broken.8  The  enemy  had  thus  time  to  mangle  the  body 
of  Brihtnoth,  and  to  carry  off  his  head  as  a  trophy.8  But  Faithful- 
the  fight  was  renewed  by  Brihtnoth's  special  comrades,  eomitatua 
whose  names  and  exploits  are  handed  down  to  us  in  verses  ^2"ht" 
breathing  the  true  fire  of  the  warlike  minstrelsy  com- 
mon to  Greek  and  Teuton.  There  fought  iElfwine  the 
son  of  iElfric,  of  a  lordly  house  among  the  Mercians;4 
there  fought  iEseferth  the  son  of  Ecglaf,  a  Northumbrian 
hostage  who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy;5  there  fought 
Brihtwold,  old  in  years  but  valiant  among  the  foremost ; 
there  fought  Eadward  the  Long,  and  Leofsunu,  and  others 
whose  names  live  only  in  the  nameless  poet's  verse,  but 

1  So  I  understand  tbe  lines, 

"  Wende  pass  for-moni  man 
pa  he  on  meare  rtfd, 
On  wlancan  >am  wicge, 
pset  ware  hit  ure  hlaford."    (p.  138.) 

*  The  fortress  of  shields ;  in  German  one  might  perhaps  still  venture  to 
say  "  schildburg." 

"  For)>an  weaf5  her  on  felda 
Folo  totwsemed, 
Scyld-burh  tobrocen."    (p.  138.) 

*  So  says  the  Ely  History  (ii.  6),  which,  on  such  a  point,  may  be  trusted. 
The  Abbot  supplied  the  loss  with  a  mass  of  wax. 

*  Is  this  JElfwiiie  a  son  of  the  banished  Ealdorman  JElhic  ?  iElfwine 
Minister,  occasionally,  but  not  very  commonly,  signs  Charters  about  this 
time. 

*  So  I  understand  the  passage,  as  does  Mr.  Conybeare.  But  we  have 
no  mention  of  any  inroad  of  this  army  into  Northumberland. 
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chap.  v.  among  whom  one  must  not  be  forgotten,  one  whose  descrip- 
tion 6hows  that,  deep  as  were  the  corruptions  of  English 
life  under  this  wretched  reign,  there  was  at  least  room  left 
for  lowly  merit  to  raise  itself  to  honour.  This  was  Dun- 
nere,  a  churl  by  birth,  but  whose  rank  is  spoken  of  without 
the  least  shadow  of  contempt,  and  whose  words  and  deeds 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  noblest  of  his  comrades* 
In  short,  the  whole  personal  following  of  the  East-Saxon 
Ealdorman  seems  to  have  fought  and  fallen  around  his 
body.  The  heathen  had  the  victory;1  but  the  defeat  of 
the  English  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
do  not  read  that  the  Danes  were  able  to  spoil  or  burn  the 
His  burial  town,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  and  the  body  of 
Brihtnoth  was  carried  off  in  safety,  and  found  a  worthy 
resting-place.  On  an  island  in  the  great  fen  region  be- 
tween Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  on  an  elevation  which,  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  passes  for  a  considerable  hill,  the 
Virgin  Queen  iEthelthryth  (the  Etheldreda  of  hagiology) 
had,  three  centuries  before,  forsaken  every  duty  of  royal  and 
married  life,  to  rule  over  a  sisterhood  which  proved  fruitful 
in  saints  of  royal  birth.2  Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  of 
Ely ;  but,  like  many  other  religious  houses,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  great  Danish  invasion.  When  the  monks 
were  in  the  height  of  their  power  under  Eadgar,  Bishop 
iEthelwold,  their  chief  patron,  chose  the  forsaken  site  for 
a  new  foundation;  a  church  was  built,  and  a  body  of 
monks  took  possession  of  the  former  home  of  sainted 
princesses.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  new  house  the 
pious  Ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons  was  one  of  the  chief. 
The  first  Abbot,  whether  from  kindred  or  from  accident, 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  benefactor  the  Ealdorman.    He, 

1  Fl.  Wig.  A.  991.  "Utrinque  infinite  multitudine  caesa,  ipse  Dux  00- 
cubuit,  Danica  vero  fortuna  vicit."  The  Ely  historian  tries  hard  to  repre- 
sent the  battle  as  a  victory. 

*  See  her  life  in  Breda,  iv.  19,  20. 
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according  to  the  legend,  died  a  martyr's  death,  through  the  chap.  v. 
machinations  of  Queen  ^Elfthryth,  the  unworthy  niece  of 
the  pious  chieftain.1  The  second  Abbot  ^Elfcige  was  con* 
nected  with  Brihtnoth  by  the  tie  of  mutual  benefits.2  He 
now  hastened  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  carried  off  the 
body  of  so  great  a  benefactor  of  his  house.  The  remains  of 
Brihtnoth  were  buried  in  the  newly  hallowed  minster,  the 
humble  predecessor  of  the  most  stately  and  varied  of  Eng- 
land's cathedral  churches.  Under  its  mighty  lantern  the 
brave  and  pious  Ealdorman  slept  in  peace,  till,  under  pre- 
tence of  restoration,  his  bones  were  disturbed  by  the 
savages  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  widow  MthelQsei  Gifts  of  his 
shared  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  Saint  ^Ethelthryth.  ^thelflwd; 
She  added  to  his  gifts  of  land;  she  offered  a  bracelet, *** m* 
probably  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ;  and  she  adorned 
the  minster  with  one  gift,  which,  if  it  survived,  would  rank 
among  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  history  and  art 
of  the  age.  Ely  once  could  rival  Bayeux ;  the  industry  and 
the  conjugal  love  of  the  widow  of  the  East-Saxon  Ealdor- 
man were  no  less  famous  than  those  of  the  wife  of  the 
Norman  King.  Among  the  choicest  treasures  of  Ely 
under  her  first  Bishop,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later, 
was  the  elaborate  tapestry  on  which  the  devotion  of 
iEthelflsd  had  wrought  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  hero 
of  Maldon.3 

1  The  Ely  History  (ii.  3)  gives  the  legend.  With  the  slight  improve- 
ment of  representing  JEIfthryth  as  a  witch,  it  is  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Zuleikha,  or  of  Bellerophontta  and  Anteia,  over  again,  with  such  changes 
as  were  needed  when  it  was  transferred  from  a  married  woman  to  a  widow. 
It  should  be  remembered  'that  ^Elfthryth's  first  husband  iEthelwold  was 
apparently  a  nephew  of  Brihtnoth. 

1  See  the  story  above,  p.  297  note. 

■  Hist.  £1.  ii.  7.  "  Torquem  auream,  et  cortinam  [curtain]  gestis  viri  sui 
intextam  atque  depoaitam,  depictam  in  raemoriam  probitatis  ejus,  huio 
eoclesi»  donavit."  See  Palgrave,  Eng.  Com.  ii.  ccccvi.  Lingard,  i.  278. 
Whether  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  really  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  is  a 
point  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere.  But  the  tradition  to  that  effect 
is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  parallel. 
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chap.  v.  At  Maldon  the  invaders  had  gained  a  victory,  but  it 
was  a  victory  which  showed  what  Englishmen  could  still 
do  when  they  had  men  of  the  old  stamp  to  lead  them. 
But  the  dastardly  flight  of  the  sons  of  Odda  showed  that 
England  also  contained  men  of  another  temper.  And 
unhappily  the  policy  of  iEthelred  was  now  guided  by  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Godric,  not  by  men  of  the  6tamp  of 
Brihtnoth.  The  ignominious  payment  of  money,  which 
the  brave  old  Ealdorman  had  so  indignantly  refused,  was 
the  only  means  of  safety  which  suggested  itself  to  a  King 
in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  and  to  his  chief  counsellors 
The  Danes  in  Church  and  State.  The  year  which  beheld  the  fight  of 
off.  Maldon  beheld  also,  for  the  first  time,  peace  bought  by 

99  lm  the  Lord  of  all  Britain  from  a  few  ship-crews  of  heathen 

pirates.     This  was  the  beginning  of  that  senseless  and 
fatal  system  of  looking  to  gold  to  do  the  work  of  steel, 
of  trusting  to  barbarians  who  never  kept  their  promises, 
and  who  naturally,  as  soon  as  they  had  spent  one  instal- 
ment of  tribute,  came  back  again  to  extort  more.    But 
this  obvious  lesson  was  one  which  ^Ethelred  and  his  ad- 
visers seemed  never  able  to  learn.     The  spirit  of  the 
nation,  which,  under  men  like  Brihtnoth,  was  ready  for 
vigorous  resistance,  was  thus  quenched,  and  its  energy 
Advisers     frittered  away.     The  evil  counsellors  who  stand  charged 
measure ;    w^t  tke  infamy  of  first  suggesting  this  unhappy  measure 
were  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation.    The  great 
Dunstan  was  dead;   he  was  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  invasions  began 
Sigeric,      again.     After  a  momentary  occupation  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of    throne  by  iEthelgar,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  who  died  the  next 
Canter-      year,  the  primacy  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sigeric,  Bishop  of 
[990-994] ;  Ramsbury.     The  first  act  of  this  prelate  was  to  drive 
out  the   secular    priests  from  the  metropolitan   church, 
where,   strange   to   say,   Dunstan   had   tolerated   them.1 

1  Fl.  Wig.  A.  990.  "  Clericia  a  Cantuaria  protarbatis,  monachos  induxit." 
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If  Sigeric  was  at  all  versed  in  the  appropriate  learning    chap.  v. 
of  his  office,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  might  have 
supplied  him  with  abundant  precedents  to  show  the  fatal 
nature  of  his  policy.     No  Jewish  King  had  ever  gained 
anything  by  buying  off  the  Assyrian,  and  an  English 
King  was  not  likely  to  fare  any  better  by  buying  off 
the    Dane.      But    Sigeric   joined    with    the    Ealdormen. 
iEthelweard  and  ^Elfric  in  gaining  the  King's  leave  to 
purchase  peace  for  their  own  districts  at  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.1      iEthelweard,   "  Patricius   Consul   Fabius  Ealdonnan 
Quaestor  Ethelwerdus/' 2    was  a  man   of  royal  descent,  weard, 
who  is  memorable  as  our  only  lay  historian  of  this  age, 
but  who  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  honour  in  his 
literary  character,  had  he,  like  his  kinsman  ^Elfred,  con- 
descended to  write  in  his  native  tongue,  instead  of  cloth- 
ing a  most  meagre  record  in  most  inflated  Latin.     As  and  Eal- 
for'jElfric,  his  identity  and  his  actions  form  one  of  the^Elfric. 
standing  difficulties   of  this  period.     An  iElfric,  son  of 
iElfhere  of  Mercia,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  government  of  that  country,  and  had  been 
banished3  five  years  before.     An  Ealdorman  iElfric  died 

1  See  the  preamble  to  the  Peace  in  Thorpe,  i.  984.    C£  Chron.  and  Fl. 
Wig.  991. 

1  See  above,  p.  290. 

•  See  above,  p.  394.  There  are  two  Charters  referring  to  the  banishment 
of  one  or  other  of  these  ^Elfrics.  One  in  Thorpe's  Diplomatarium,  p.  282, 
attributed  to  the  year  993,  granting  certain  lands  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  says,  "Has  terrarum  portiones  Alfric  cognomento  Puer  a 
quadam  vidua  Eadfled  appellate  violenter  abstrazit,  ac  deinde  quum  in 
ducatu  suo  contra  me  et  contra  omnem  gentem  meam  reus  exsisteret 
quando  ad  synodale  concilium  ad  Gyrneceastre  univeroi  optimates  mei 
simul  in  unum  oonvenerunt,  et  eumdem  Alfricum  majestatis  reum  de  hac 
patria  profugum  expulerunt."  The  other  charter,  of  999  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  312. 
Chron.  Abingdon,  i.  373),  states  much  the  same  of  "comes  voritamine 
JEttric"  This  charter  is  signed  by  an  "^Elfric  Dux,"  probably  the  one 
who  died  at  Assandun  in  1016.  "  Alfricus  Cyld,"  that  is,  of  course,  "cog- 
nomento Puer,"  is  spoken  of  also  in  the  Ely  History  (i.  1 2)  as  a  chief  man 
before  JEthelred  was  King  (969-979).  The  description  of  the  Witena- 
gemdt  at  Cirencester  reads  very  like  the  banishment  in  986. 

X 
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chap.  v.    fighting  for  his  country  twenty-five  years  later.1    Very 

possibly  these  are  three  distinct  persons;  but,  as  the  iElfric 

of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was  pardoned  after  crimes 

which  might  seem  unpardonable,  it  may  well  be  that  he 

is  the  same  as  the  already  banished  son  of  -ZElfhere.2 

Peace  pur-  Having  bought  a  respite  for  their  own  districts,3  they 

the  North-  nex^  persuaded  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  buy  a  general 

men-  peace  for  the  whole  land.4    The  terms  of  the  treaty  show 

that,  if  the  invaders  were  not  actually  to  settle  in  the 

land,  they  were  at  least  not  expected  to  make  a  speedy 

departure.    They  engage  to  help  King  jEthelred  against 

any  fleet  which  may  come  to  invade  England;   neither 

party  is  to  receive  the  enemies  of  the  other;  and  various 

provisions  are  made,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 

if  the  Northmen  had  been  expected  to  sail  away  at  once.5 

1  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1016. 

1  But  it  Bhould  be  noticed  that  Florence  in  no  way  implies  that  the 
^Elfric  of  991  was  the  same  as  the  banished  Mttric  of  986,  while  he  takes 
great  pains  to  show  that  the  JElfric  of  991  is  the  same  as  the  traitor  of 
991  ("Alfricum  cujus  supra  meminimus ")  and  of  1003  ("Alfrious  Dux 
supra  memoratus  "). 

*  I  do  not  know  where  iEthelweard's  Ealdormanship  lay.  If  this  ^Elfric 
was  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  it  is  clear  that  his  government  would  be 
directly  threatened  by  an  enemy  who  probably  had  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  East-Anglia  and  Essex. 

*  See  the  Treaty  in  Thorpe,  i.  284.  Schmid,  204.  This  treaty  must  be- 
long  to  this  year,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  prove  that  Olaf  Tryggwesson  was 
present,  and  also  that  he  was  not  yet  either  King  or  catechumen.  Had 
the  document  belonged  to  the  later  dealings  with  Olaf,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  placed  alongside  with  Justin  and  Guthmund,  but  some  notice 
would  have  been  taken  both  of  his  Christianity  and  of  his  royal  rank. 
Compare  the  different  language  of  the  treaties  of  JElfred  with  the  first,  and 
of  Eadward  with  the  second,  Gu thrum.  Thorpe,  i.  152,  166.  Schmid 
(p.  li.)  supposes,  either  that  the  Anlaf  here  spoken  of  was  another  person 
from  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  or  that  the  name  Anlaf  is  an  interpolation  in  the 
text.  But  surely  these  suppositions  are  rather  violent,  when  the  matter 
can  be  explained  without  recourse  to  them. 

*  Provision  is  made  for  wergilds,  for  the  reception  of  merchants,  and  for 
various  civil  contingencies,  which  clearly  imply  a  long  stay.  Neither  side 
is  to  receive  the  other  s  thieves,  foes,  or  Welshmen.  "  And  )>aet  nattor  ne 
hy  ne  we  underfon  oftres  Wealh  ne  o$res  }>eof  ne  ottres  gefifa."    Who  were 
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And  the  events  of  the  next  year  clearly  show  that  they    chap.  v. 
did  not  sail  away,  and  they  seem  also  to  imply  that  the  Fleet  as- 
peace  was  broken.     For  in  that  year  iEthelred  and  hisLondoo. 
Witan *  gathered  together  a  fleet  at  London,  which  was  "a' 
placed  under  the  command  of  two  Bishops,  iEscwig  of 
Dorchester  and  iElfric8  of  Ramsbury,  and  of  two  lay 
chiefs,  Thored  the  Earl,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  and 
who  was  perhaps  the  King's  father-in-law,8  and,  unluckily 
for  the  enterprise,  jElfric  the  Ealdorman.     We  have  now 
reached  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  utterly  inexplicable 
treasons,  which  were,  in  a  way  as  utterly  inexplicable,  inva- 
riably forgiven  by  those  against  whom  they  were  wrought. 
One  can  understand  the  wretched  policy  which  buys  off  an 
enemy,  or  the  sheer  cowardice  which  flies  from  an  enemy. 
Contemptible  as  both  of  them  are,  neither  of  them  implies 
any  deliberate  treachery  or  any  positive  perversion  of  heart. 
But  what  human  motive  could  induce  an  English  Ealdor- 
man deliberately  to  betray  his  country  to  the  heathen  in- 
vaders ?    Yet  so  to  do  now  becomes  the  regular  course  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  favourites,  a  class  who  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brave  men,  chiefs  and  people  alike,  whose 
patriotic  efforts  were  so  often  thwarted  by  them.    iElfric  Treason  of 
now  first  sent  word  to  the  Northmen  to  beware  lest  they 
should   be  surrounded   by  the  English   fleet,   and   then 
actually  joined  them  with  his  own  contingent.    The  Eng-  Naval  vio- 
lish,  among  whom  the  East- Angles  and  the  citizens  of  English.  ° 
London  were  the  foremost,  pursued  and  gave  battle;  the  W2, 

the  Wcalas  of  the  Northmen  ?    Had  the  word  bo  completely  shared  the  fate 
of  the  word  Slave  t 

1  Chron.  in  anno.  "  pa  geraedde  ae  cyning  and  ealle  his  witan."  So 
Fl.  Wig.  "Consilio  jossuque  Regis  Anglorum  ^gelredi  prooerumque 
suorum." 

*  His  name  is  Mftstan  both  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence,  through 
some  confusion  with  a  predecessor  of  that  name,  who  died  in  981. 

*  See  above,  p.  294.  Thored  in  the  Chronicle  is  Earl,  JSlfric  is  Ealdor- 
man.  This  distinction  clearly  marks  out  Thored  as  of  Danish  extraction,  or 
as  holding  a  government  within  the  Danish  part  of  England.' 

X   2 
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crap.  v.   Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  traitor's 
ship   was  taken  with   all   its  contents,  bat   he   himself 
narrowly  escaped.     iEthelred  took  a  base  and  cowardly 
jEifgar       revenge  by  blinding  iElfgar  the  son  of  iElfric,  against 
^  e  *      whom  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  he  had 
any  share  in  his  father's   crime.     Yet,  strange  to  say, 
within  a  few  years  ^Elfric  himself  was  again  in  favour, 
and  again  in  a  position  to  command  and  to  betray  Eng- 
lish armies. 
Import-  The  storm  was  thus  turned  away  from  London.    The 

London,     importance  of  that  great  city  was  daily  growing  through- 
milit&ry      ou^  these  times.     We  cannot  as  yet  call  it  the  capital  of 

and  com-  m  ... 

mercial.  the  Kingdom ;  the  very  amount  of  its  internal  independ- 
ence would  make  such  a  title  inapplicable ;  but  its  geogra- 
phical position  made  it  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the 
land,  and  in  no  part  of  the  realm  do  we  find  the  inhabitants 
outdoing  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  its  valiant  citizens. 

Compari-    London,  at  this  time,  fills  much  the  same  place  in  England 

son  with  

Paris.  which  Paris  filled  in  Northern  Gaul  a  century  earlier.  The 
two  cities,  in  their  several  lands,  were  the  two  great  for- 
tresses, placed  on  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  country,  the 
special  objects  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  invaders  and  the 
special  defence  of  the  country  against  them.  Each  was, 
as  it  were,  marked  out  by  great  public  services  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  But  Paris  became  so 
only  because  its  local  Count  gradually  grew  into  a  national 
King;  London,  amidst  all  changes  within  and  without, 
has  always  preserved  more  or  less  of  her  ancient  character 
as  a  free  city.  Paris  was  merely  a  military  bulwark,  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  ducal  or  royal  sovereign ;  London,  no 
less  important  as  a  military  post,  had  also  a  greatness  which 
rested  on  a  surer  foundation.  London,  like  a  few  other 
great  cities,  is  one  of  the  ties  which  connect  our  Teutonic 
England  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain  of  earlier 
times.     Her  British  name  still  remains  unchanged  by  the 
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Teutonic  conquerors.  Before  our  first  introduction  to  London  chap.  v. 
as  an  English  city,  she  had  cast  away  her  Roman  and  im- 
perial title;  she  was  no  longer  Augusta;1  she  had  again 
assumed  her  ancient  name,  and  through  all  changes  she  had 
adhered  to  her  ancient  character.  The  commercial  fame 
of  London  dates  from  the  early  days  of  Roman  dominion.2 
The  English  Conquest  may  have  caused  a  temporary  in- 
terruption, but  it  was  only  temporary.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  iEthelberht  the  commerce  of  London  was 
again  renowned.3  iElfred  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
Dane;  he  had  built  a  citadel  for  her  defence,4  the  germ 
of  that  Tower  which  was  to  be  first  the  dwelling-place 
of  Kings,  and  then  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  their 
victims.  Among  the  Laws  of  iEthelstan  none  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  deal  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  London  and  with  the  regulation  of  her  earliest  com* 
mercial  corporations.5  During  the  reign  of  iEthelred  the  Commerce 
merchant  city  was  again  the  object  of  special  and  favourable  °  °n' 
legislation.6  Her  Institutes  speak  of  a  commerce  spread 
over  all  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Western  Ocean. 
Flemings  and  Frenchmen,  men  of  Ponthieu,  of  Brabant, 
and  of  Liittich,  filled  her  markets  with  their  wares  and 
enriched  the  civic  coffers  with  their  tolls.  Thither  too 
came  the  men  of  Rouen,  whose  descendants  were,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  form  a  considerable  element  among  her 
own  citizens.  And,  worthy  and  favoured  above  all,  came  Privileges 
the  seafaring  men  of  the  old  Saxon  brother-land,   the  the^Me/ 

1  Amm.  Marc,  xrvii.  8.  "Lundinium  vetus  oppidum,  quod  Augustam 
posteritas  appellavit."  xxviii.  3.  "Ab  Augusta  profectus,  quam  veteres 
appellavere  Lundinium."  The  popular  name  of  London  survived  the  official 
name  of  Augusta,  just  as  Sikyon  survived  Ddmetrias,  as  Mantineia  survived 
Antigoneia,  as  Jerusalem  survived  JElia  Capitolina. 

9  Tag.  Ann.  ziv.  33.  »  Boda,  Bccl.  Hist,  ii.  3. 

*  Chron.  986.  On  the  probability  that  the  present  Tower  occupies  the 
site  of  a  fortress  of  Alfred's,  see  Mr.  Earle's  note,  p.  310. 

8  Thorpe,  Laws  and  Inst.  i.  328.    Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  521. 

6  Instituta  Lundonis,  Thorpe,  i.  300. 
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chap.  v.  pioneers  of  the  mighty  Hansa  of  the  North,  who  were,  in 
of  the        days  to  come,  to  knit  together  London  and  Novgorod  in 

mPeror-  one  tj0n<l  of  commerce,  and  to  dictate  laws  and  distribute 
crowns  among  the  nations  by  whom  London  was  now 
threatened.  The  demand  for  toll  and  tribute  fell  lightly 
on  those  whom  English  legislation  distinguished  as  the 
Men  of  the  Emperor.1  The  manifest  advantages  of  their 
trade,  perhaps  some  feeling  or  memory  of  their  common 
blood  and  speech,  procured  privileges  for  them  to  which 
the  Gaul  and  the  Norman  had  no  claim,  privileges  which 
were  not  extended  to  the  kindred  Fleming,  vassal  as  he 
was  of  the  West-Frankish  King,  or  to  the  Lorrainer,  still 
a  vassal  of  Csesar,  but  already  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
foreign  influence  and  language.  The  chief  seat  of  their 
enterprise  was  indeed  as  yet  not  open  to  them,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  their  dominion  was  as  yet  not  in  being. 
Queenly  Liibeck  had  not  yet  begun  to  cover  her  peninsula 
with  her  stately  spires,  her  soaring  gateways,  the  rich  and 
varied  dwellings  of  her  merchant-princes,  and  the  proud 
pile  of  that  Council- House  which  was  to  form  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  and  policy  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
Baltic,  one  day  to  be  an  Hanseatic  Lake,  was  still  sur- 
rounded throughout  its  coasts  by  savage  or  piratical  tribes 
to  whom  all  Christendom  alike  was  hostile.  But,  if  the 
Trave  was  not  yet  reached,  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were 
already  occupied.  The  fame  of  Hamburg  and  of  Bremen 
was  as  yet  ecclesiastical  rather  than  commercial ;  still  we 
may  well  believe  that,  among  the  continental  brethren 
whom  London  welcomed,  there  were  some  who  had  ven- 
tured forth  from  their  infant  havens.     And  the  Rhine  at 


1  Thorpe,  L  30a  Lappenberg,  Geach.  des  hansischen  Stahlhofes,  p.  5. 
The  great  privilege  of  the  "  homines  Imperatoris,  qui  veniebant  in  navibiiH 
suis,"  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  on  board  their  own  ships,  which  doubtless  exempted  them 
from  certain  tolls  to  which  others  were  liable. 
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least  was  still  open;  the  ancient  Colony  of  Agrippina  was  ohaf.  v. 
already  a  chief  mart  of  Teutonic  commerce ;  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Charles  and  Offa,  commerce  between  England 
and  the  Empire  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  on  both 
sides;1  and  now,  in  the  days  of  JSthelred,  the  Men  of  the 
Emperor,  alone  among  the  natives  of  foreign  lands,  were 
emphatically  spoken  of  as  "  worthy  of  good  laws,  even  as 
we  ourselves."2 

The  great  merchant  city  was  thus  saved,  mainly,  as  we  Ravages  in 
shall  often  find  it  in  these  wars,  by  the  valour  of  her  own  0fEngian<L 
citizens.     The  Northmen,  baffled  in  their  attack  on  Lon-  993- 
don,  turned  their  course  northward;   they  stormed  King 
Ida's  fortress  of  Bamborough,  the  earliest  seat  of  Northum- 
brian royalty ;  they  then  turned  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  ravaged  the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river. 
The  men  of  Lindesey  and  Deira  were  no  less  ready  to  de- 
fend their  country  than  the  men  of  London  and  East-Anglia; 
but  they  had  less  worthy  leaders.    Just  as  a  battle  was  be-  Treason 

rtf    TTl'lHltll 

ginning,  the  English  commanders  set  the  example  of  flight.  Frithegist, 
Their  names  were  Frena,  Frithegist,  and  Godwine,  two  of  "!d  God" 
them  at  least  old  servants  of  Eadgar*s,  and  it  is  distinctly 
implied  that  the  cause  of  their  cowardice  and  treachery 
was  that  they  were  themselves  of  Danish  descent,  and  that 
they  therefore  sympathized  with  the  invaders  rather  than 
with  those  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  defend.8 

1  See  W.  Malm.  i.  93.    Cf  above,  p.  39. 

1  Thorpe,  i.  300.  M  Homines  Imperatoris,  qui  veniebant  in  navibus  suis, 
bonornm  legum  digni  tenebantnr,  sicut  et  nos." 

*  The  Chronicles  say  simply,  "  J>a  onstealdon  >a  heretogan  erest  )>one 
fleam*  J>st  waes  Frcena  and  Godwine  and  FritJegist."  Florence  expands 
somewhat ;  M  Duces  exercrftus,  Frana  videlicet,  Frithegist,  et  Godwinus,  quia 
ex  paterno  genere  Danici  fuerunt,  suis  insidiantes,  auctores  fug»  primitus 
exstiterunt."  The  words  "  ex  paterno  genere"  would  imply  that  the  earlier 
Danish  settlers,  like  the  followers  of  Cnut  and  of  William  afterwards,  often 
took  English  wives.  Also  Florence  translates  " heretogan"  by  "duces 
exercitfo"  lest  "  heretogan"  should  be  taken  to  imply  the  permanent  rank 
of  Ealdorman.  Neither  Frena  nor  Frithegist  ever  held  that  rank.  They 
sign  charters  in  abundance,  from  the  days  of  Eadgar  onwards,  but  never  with 
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chap.  v.       Our  narrative  is  thus  far,  on  the  whole,  straightforward 
Affairs  of    an(j  intelligible,  but  two  difficult  questions  now  present 
themselves.     Were  these  Scandinavian  invasions  accom- 
panied by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Britain  to  shake  off  the  English   supremacy?    Was 
JEthelred,  while  thus  attacked  by  foreign  invaders,  himself 
engaged  in  foreign  disputes  and  wars,  perhaps  in  actual 
Border       invasion  of  a  foreign  country  ?     As  far  as  the  Welsh  are 
with  the     concerned,  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and  unprofitable 
Welsh.       to  try  to  trace  out  all  the  details  of  the  border  warfare 
which  was  constantly  going  on  along  the  Mercian  frontier. 
The  English  Chronicles  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  speak 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  endless  skirmishes,  while  the 
Scandina-   Welsh  Chronicles  are  full  of  them.     They  tell  us  of  a  good 
si^shT1^  many  incursions  of  the  " Saxons,"  but  they  are  far  fuller 
Wales.       0f  the  ravages  of  the  "  Black  Pagans/'  who  were  probably- 
much  oftener  Norsemen'  from  Ireland  and  the  Western 
Islands  than  actual  Danes  from   Denmark.     And  it   is 
small  honour  to  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain  that  his  plan 
of  buying  off  the  heathen  ravagers  had  perhaps  been  fore- 
988.      stalled  by  a  vassal  prince  of  Wales,1     This  prince,  Mere- 
dydd,  son  of  Owen,  seems  to  have  spread  his  dominion 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Principality,2  and  in 

any  higher  rank  than  that  of  "  Minister"  or  "  Miles."  Fnena  signs  a  great 
many  charters  long  after  this.  In  995  he  signs  two  of  iEscwig,  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  286,  288),  which  may  imply  that  he  belonged  to 
Lindesey  and  not  to  Deira.  Of  Godwine  we  may  suspect  that  he  also  was 
of  Lindesey,  that  he  reformed,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Ealdorman.  God- 
wine,  Ealdorman  of  Lindesey,  died  at  Assandnn  in  10 1 6,  is  most  likely  the 
man  here  spoken  of ;  but  Godwine  is  bo  common  a  name  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  whom  all  the  signatures  of  "Godwine  minister n  belong. 
Sometimes  two  Godwines  sign  without  further  distinction. 

1  So  it  stands  in  the  English  version  of  the  Brut  y  T^wysogion,  in  anno ; 
"  And  Maredudd,  son  of  Owain,  paid  to  the  Black  Pagans  a  tribute  of  one 
penny  for  each  person."  But  in  the  Annales  Cambrie  the  transaction  takes 
the  milder  form  of  a  redemption  of  captives ;  "  Maredut  redemit  captives 
a  gentilibus  nigris,  nummo  pro  unoquoque  dato." 

9  His  own  dominions  are  described  (Brut,  991)  as  Dyfed,  Ceredigion, 
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the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Maldou  we  distinctly  find  him,   chap.  v. 
aot  only  at  war  with  the  English,  but  in  league  with  the 
Northmen.    A  Prince  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg,1  in  com-  War  with 
pany  with  an  English  commander  whose  name  appears  to  ^lm   y 
have  been  ^Ethelsige,  ravaged  the  Kingdom  of  Meredydd 
as  fer  as  Saint  David's,  in  return  for  which  Meredydd,  with 
an  army  of  heathen  mercenaries,2  ravaged  Morganwg,  the 
dominions  of  the  Welsh  ally  of  England.     One  would  be 
more  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  position  of  Scotland 
at  this  time.     The  reception  of  Swend  by  Kenneth,  if  it 
be  historical,  might  seem  to  point  to  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing towards  England;  but  we  have  no  notices  of  Scottish 
affairs  till  some  years  later. 

A  more  important  question  still  now  presents  itself.     As  JEthelred's 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  most  imperfect  and  contra-  with  Nor- 
dictory  accounts,  it  appears  that  it  was  during  these  years  mandy- 
that  the  first  direct  intercourse  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy took  place,  and  that  that  intercourse  was  of  an 
unfriendly,  if  not  a  directly  hostile,  kind.3     The  quarrel  Disputes 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  hospitable  reception  which  JJo^fhe 
was  given   in  the  Norman  ports  to  the  piratical  fleets  8^elter. 

°  *  *  given  in 

which  were  engaged  in  the  plunder  of  England.    The  old  Normandy 
connexion  with  Denmark,  and  the  good  services  which  vessels. 
had  been  rendered  by  King  Harold,  were  not  forgotten 

Gower,  and  Cydweli,  answering  to  the  modern  counties  of  Pembroke,  Car- 
digan, Gaennarthen,  and  part  of  Glamorgan.  In  985  he  conquered  Mona 
or  Anglesey,  Merioneth,  and  Gwynedd  generally. 

1  He  is  called  Owen,  Guyn,  and  Etwin,  the  last  a  very  unlikely  name. 
His  English  ally  appears  in  the  Brut  as  "  Eolis  the  Great,  a  Saxon  prince 
from  the  seas  of  the  south."  The  Annals  call  him  Edelisi,  clearly  ^Ethel- 
sige>  but  he  can  hardly  be  the  East- Anglian  Thegn,  the  son  of  JStbelstan. 

1  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  991.  "Maredudd  hired  the  Pagans  willing  to  join 
him." 

*  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  relations  between  JSthelred  and 
Normandy  are  so  great  that  I  reserve  their  discussion  for  an  Ap- 
pendix, and  simply  give  in  the  text  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable 
version. 
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chap.  v.   in  Normandy.    The  kind  reception  thus  due  to  the  Danes 
in  general  may  have  extended  itself  even  to  those  who 
were  in  fact  Harold's  rebellious  subjects,  warring  against 
the  champion  of  the  faith  common  to  Normandy  and 
England.    The  Norman  ports  lay  most  conveniently  open 
for  the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Wessex ;  it  is  even  possible 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  Normandy 
where  the  old  Danish  spirit  still  lingered  may  have  joined 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  incursions  on  the  opposite  coast.1 
988.      Considering  the  chronology,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
invasion  of  Somersetshire  which  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Dunstan's  death  was  aided  and  abetted  by  Richard's  sub- 
jects in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.      A  dispute  thus 
arose  between  iEthelred  and  the  Duke ;  whether  it  led  to 
open  war  is  uncertain.    At  any  rate  it  assumed  importance 
enough  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  common  Father 
Recon-       of  Christendom.     The  reigning  Pope,  John  the  Fifteenth, 
brought      stepped  in  to  reconcile  two  Christian  Princes  who  were 
IW* John  weakening  one  another  in  the  presence  of  threatening,  if 
the  Fif-      not  triumphant,  heathendom.     Leo,  Bishop  of  Trier,  was 

bCOIlUl.  m 

991.  sent  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  court  of  ^Ethelred  on  a  message 

of  peace.  He  thence  went  to  Duke  Richard  at  Rouen, 
accompanied  by  an  English  embassy,  consisting  of  ^Ethel- 
sige,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  two  Thegns  named  Leof- 
stan  and  JSthelnoth,  who  are  no  otherwise  distinguished, 
but  whose  names  are  attached  to  many  of  the  charters  of 
the  time.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  terms  that  neither 
party  should  receive  the  enemies  of  the  other,  nor  the 
subjects  of  either,  unless  provided  with  passports  from 
their  own  sovereign.2 


1  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Lappenberg,  ii.  153,  Eng.  Tr. 

1  Will.  Malm.  ii.  166.  "Et  de  hominibus  Regis  vel  inimicia  suis  nullum 
Ricardus  recipiat,  neque  Rex  de  suis,  sine  sigUlo  eorum."  SiffiUum  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  seal  in  the  later  sense;  a  signature  of  any  kind  is 
enough. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  transactions  we   chap.  v. 
may  discern  the  germs  of  much  that  came  to  pass  in  later  Incre»»n« 

.  connexion 

years.     The  first  recorded  intercourse  between  the  courts  between 
of  Rouen  and  Winchester  paved  the  way  for  that  chain  anlf  Nor- 
of  events  which  was  at  last  to  enthrone  a  descendant  of  JJ^J^ 
Richard  in  the  royal  city  of  -35thelred.      Each  country  time. 
now  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  other,  whether 
as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.     As  we  go  on  in  the  reign 
of  iEthelred,  we  shall  find  intercourse  of  all  kinds  with 
Normandy  growing  more  frequent  at  every  step.     And, 
for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  the  common  history  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Roman  Bishop  appears  in  his  proper 
character  of  a  common  peacemaker  and  father.     The  next 
Pontiff  who  mingles  in  a  strife  between  a  King  of  the 
English  and  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  appears   in  quite 
another  light. 

§  3.  From  the  first  dispute  with  Normandy  to  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Brice.     991-1003. 

We  must  now  again  come  back  to  the  consecutive  nar-  Great  com- 
rative  of  the  Danish  wars.     In  the  year  after  the  sack  pedittonof 
of  Bamborough  and  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Thegns  ®***  *?d 
of  Lindesey,  the  invasions  began  again  on  a  more  terrible  994- 
scale.     They  were  no  longer  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  private  Wikings,  or  of  the  sons  of  Kings  spending  their 
hot  youth  in  this  wild  warfare  against  their  neighbours. 
They  were  no  longer  the  expeditions  of  adventurous  chief- 
tains and  their  followers  seeking  to  better  their  fortunes  by 
winning  themselves  new  homes  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  two  mightiest  powers  of  the  North  were  now  joined 
together  in  a  momentary  league  to  compass  the  utter  sub- 
jugation of  England.     Instead  of  the  sea-rovers  of  a  few 
years  back,  the  invaders  are  now  two  powerful  Kings  with 
royal  fleets  and  armies  at  their  disposal.     Olaf,  King  of 
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chap.  v.  the  Norwegians,  and  Swend,  King  of  the  Danes,  joined 
their  forces  in  a  greater  expedition  than  any  that  Briht- 
noth  had  ever  met  with  steel  or  JEthelred  with  gold.  The 
pretext  for  war  on  the  part  of  Olaf  is  not  apparent ;  Swend 
gave  out  that  he  came  to  revenge  the  inhospitable  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  the  English 
in  the  days  of  his  adversity.1  At  the  head  of  a  fleet  of 
ninety-four  ships,  the  two  Kings  of  the  North  sailed  up 
Attack  on  the  Thames  and  laid  siege  to  London,  the  first,  but  not  the 
defeated     1m*j  siege  which  the  great  City  was  to  undergo  in  this 

b7.the        fearful  warfare.     For  the  first,  but  not  for  the  last  time, 
citizens. 

994.  the  valiant  burghers,  who  had  already  learned  to  grapple 

with  the  Dane  on  his  own  element,  beat  back  the  invaders 
from  their  walls.  The  fire  of  twelve  years  back  had  doubt- 
less been  a  mere  passing  calamity,  and  it  could  have  done 
little  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  Roman  rampart  and 
of  the  Tower  of  JElfred.  But  it  was  not  only  to  such 
worldly  bulwarks  that  the  defenders  of  London  trusted; 
on  that  day  the  Mother  of  God,  of  her  mild-heartedness, 
rescued  the  Christian  city  from  its  foes.2  An  assault  on 
the  wall,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  burn  the  town,  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
two  Kings  sailed  away  the  same  day  in  wrath  and  sor- 
row.3 Here  was  another  triumph  of  English  valour; 
but,  as  ever  in  this  reign,  valour  and  counsel  were  local ; 
cowardice  and  utter  incapacity  presided  at  head-quarters. 
Under  JSlfred  or  JEthelstan,  such  a  check  as  the  in- 
vaders had  met  with  before  London  would  have  been 
followed  up  by  some  crushing  victory,  and  the  slain  of  Mal- 
don  would  have  been  avenged  in  the  glories  of  another 

1  See  above,  p.  290. 

9  Chron.  in  anno.  "Ac  seo  halige  Godes  modor  on  \mm  daege  hire  mild- 
heortnesae  \mre  burhware  gecydde,  and  bi  abredde  wi8  beora  feondum." 
A  good  deal  of  the  simple  earnestness  of  the  English  evaporates  in  Flo- 
rence's Latin,  "  Dei  suaeque  genetricis  Maris  juvamine." 

3  Flor.  Wig.  "  Furore  simul  et  tristitift  exasperati." 
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Brunanburh.   Under  the  wretched  JSthelred  the  very  valour   chap.  v. 
4>f  the  Londoners  only  led  to  the  more  fearful  desolation 
of  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     The  enemy  were  allowed  Ravages  in 
to  ravage  the  coast  at  pleasure;  and  at  last,  meeting  with  East  of 
no  resistance,  they  seized  on  horses,  and  rode  through  the  En«land* 
eastern  and  southern  shires,  pillaging,  burning,  murdering, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.1    These  horrors  were  carried 
on  without  interruption  throughout  the  old   Kingdoms 
of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  at  last  the  invaders  crossed 
the  West-Saxon  frontier,  and  by  their  presence  in  Hamp- 
shire threatened   the  royal    city  and   the  royal  person. 
London  and  Essex  might  have  been  forgotten,  but  it 
was  now  clearly  time  to  do  something.     But  what  was 
to  be  done?    iEthelred  and  his  Witan  could  think  of 
nothing  but  their  old  wretched  expedient.    The  invaders  jEthelred 
were  again  bought  off;  they  were  allowed  to  winter  at  ^^#  uys 
Southampton;   a  special  tax  was  levied  on  Wessex  to 
supply  the  crews  with  food  and  pay,  and  a  general  tax 
was  levied  on  all  England  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  as  a  payment  to  the  two  Kings.8     For 
once  this  policy,  favoured  by  special  circumstances,  was 
partly  successful.    The  union  of  Denmark  and  Norway  Embassy  or 
was  broken,  and  one  of  the  invading  Kings  was  won  ^  ^thel- 
over  to  lasting  peace  and  neutrality.     Both  the  leaders  Jf^*0 
of  the  heathen  fleet  were  baptized  men.    Swend  indeed, 
the  godson  of  Caesar,  had  denied  his  faith  and  had  waged 
a  parricidal  war  on  behalf  of  the  old  heathendom.     But 

1  It  would,  I  imagine,  be  very  hard  to  find  out  the  exact  point  in  Olaf 
Tryggwesson's  life  when,  according  to  his  Saga  (c.  xiii.),  he  made  expedi- 
tions in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  attacking  the  heathen  and  keeping 
peace  with  the  Christians.  It  would  be  hardly  more  difficult  to  identify 
the  widow  of  an  English  Ealdorman  and  daughter  of  an  Irish  King,  whom 
Olaf  marries  in  the  next  chapter.    See  above,  p.  395. 

*  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  distinction  intended  by  Florence,  when  he 
says  "  de  totft  West-Saxonia  etippmdium  dabatur  ['  and  hi  mon  J*er  fedde 
geond  eall  Westseaxena  rice,'  say  the  Chronicles] ;  de  tota  vero  Anglia 
tribuium,  quod  erat  xvi.  millia  librarum,  dependebatur." 
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chap.  v.  the  baptism  of  Olaf  was  more  recent  and  more  voluntary. 
His  later  history  sets  him  before  us  as  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, who  evangelized  his  Kingdom  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  who,  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  mercy, 
repaid  upon  the  heathen  all  that  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  A  faith  which  shows 
itself  in  such  works  as  these  may  indeed  be  far  removed 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  but  such  fiery  zeal 
at  least  implies  the  firmest  belief  in  the  dogmas  which 
are  thus  to  be  forced  upon  all  men  at  all  hazards.  We 
can  then  well  understand  that  Olaf,  already  a  Chris- 
tian, might  easily  be  led  to  repent  of  the  horrors  which 
he  was  inflicting  on  a  Christian  land,  whose  sovereign 
and  people  had  never  wronged  him.  He  willingly  listened 
to  an  English  embassy  which  came  to  win  him  over  more 
completely  to  the  side  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  was  iElf  heah,  then  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  Olaf  was  wintering,  a  Prelate  who 
was,  some  years  later,  to  ascend  the  metropolitan  throne  and 
to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  still 
heathen  Danes.  His  colleague  was  the  literary  Ealdor- 
man,  Fatricius  Consul  Fabius  Quaestor  Ethelwerdus,  again 
more  vigorous  in  negociation  than  in  warfare.  The  Nor- 
wegian King  exchanged  hostages  with  ^Ethelred ;  he  was 
led  "with  mickle  worship "  to  the  court  at  Andover;  he 
was  received  with  every  honour  and  enriched  with  royal 
Olaf  a  con-  gifts.  Already  baptized,  he  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
^ad°^  tion1  from  Bishop  JSlfheah,  and  was  adopted  by  JSthelred 
tion.  ag  jjjg  goj^     iphg  r0yai  neophyte  promised  never  again  to 

1  The  confirmation  of  Olaf  implies  his  previous  baptism,  and  thereby  re- 
markably confirms  that  part  of  the  legend.  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  34)  has 
two  quite  different  accounts,  according  to  one  of  which  Olaf  learned  Chris- 
tianity in  England  for  the  first  time,  while,  according  to  the  other,  he  was 
converted  in  Norway  by  English  missionaries.  The  one  point  in  which  all 
versions  agree  is  to  connect  his  conversion  with  England  in  some  shape  or 
other. 
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invade  England;  and,  as  soon  as  summer  appeared,  he    chap.  v. 
sailed  away  to  his  own  country,  and  faithfully  kept  his  He  departs 
promise.     The  later  days  of  this  prince,  who  fills  so  large  WAy# 
a  space  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  romance  of  his  995- 
country,  were  spent  in  the  forcible  introduction  of  Chris-  days  and 
tianity  into  his  own  Kingdom,  and  in  a  war  with  his^*^1, 
momentary  ally  of  Denmark,  in  a  sea-fight  against  whom 
he  at  last  perished. 

One  enemy  was  thus  changed,  if  not  into  a  friend,  at  Inaction 
least  into  a  neutral;  and  the  other,  perhaps  weakened  by  994-1003. 
the  conversion  of  his  ally,  seems  to  have  remained  com- 
paratively inactive  for  several  years.     Of  Swend  himself 
personally  we  hear  nothing  in  English  history  for  nine 
years,  and  when  he  did  personally  appear  again,  he  had 
a  terrible   reason   for   so   appearing.     The   Danish  fleet 
however  remained  on  the  English,  coast,  but  for  a  while 
we  hear  of  no  further  ravages.     It  would  seem  however 
that  the  interval  was  partly  employed  in  attacks   both 
on  the  vassals  and  on  the  continental  kinsmen  of  Eng- 
land.    In  the  year  of  Olaf  s  departure  Swend  is  said  to 
have  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Man,1  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  years  were  a  time  in  which  both  Danes  and  Swedes 
were  busily  employed  in  attacks  on  the  land  of  the  con- 
tinental  Saxons.2      In   England   this  short   respite  was  Meetings 
largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  legislation,  and  to  the  witena- 
canying    on  of   the  ordinary  business  of   government,  genufc. 
Meetings  of  the  Witan  were  frequent.     More  than  one 
such  took  place  during  the  year  of  Olafs  departure,3  a 

1  Ann.  Camb.   Brat  y  Tywysogion,  994. 

1  See  Thietmar,  iy.  16.  Adam  Brem.  ii.  29. 

3  The  Charters  of  this  year  in  the  Codex  Diplomatics  (iii.  384,  286,  and 
388),  one  of  King  ^Ethelred  and  two  of  iEscwig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  be- 
long to  a  meeting  before  the  death  of  Sigeric,  by  whom  they  were  signed. 
Those  of  the  same  year  at  pp.  28 1  and  290,  which  ^Elfric  signs  as  Arch- 
bishop elect,  must  belong  to  a  later  meeting,  probably  that  at  which  he  was 
elected.  He  was  consecrated  next  year  (Chron.  and  FL  Wig.).  •  Had  he 
held  the  Bishoprick  of  Ramsbury  without  consecration  J 
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chap.  v.  year  of  some  importance  in  ecclesiastical  history.     Arch- 

-ZElfric        bishop  Sigeric  died,  and  the  vacant  office  was  given,  by 

jixcyk.        the  election  of   the  Witan  assembled  at  Amesbuiy  in 

tlfwi^i.  Wiltshire>1  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  they 

were  met,  jElfric  of  Ramsbnry,  a  prelate  whose  name 

is   still  remembered  as  the  author  of  various  contribu- 

Biahoprick  tions  to   our  early  theological  literature.     In  the  same 

fame.         year  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  English 

35     3"     Bishopricks    found    its    permanent    resting-place.     The 

Bishoprick  of  Bernicia  or  Northern  Northumberland,  one 

originally  planted  by  Scottish  missionaries,  had  its  first 

seat  in  the  Holy  Island  of  Lindisfarne,  where,  for  a  short 

time  during  the  later  part  of  the  seventh  century,  the 

lonely  see  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  monastic  virtues 

Saint         of  its  sixth   Bishop  Saint  Cuthberht.2     He  became  the 

Cuthberht.  L 

685-687.     Patron  of  the  See,  and  his  body  was  looked  upon  as  its 
choicest  possession.      In  the   great   Danish  invasion  of 
the  ninth  century,  the  Bishop  and  his  monks  fled  from 
their  island,  and  carried  the  body  of  the  saint  hither  and 
The  See      thither,  till  it  found  a  resting-place  at  Cunegaceaster  or 
to  Chester-  Chester-le-Street.8      Here   the   Bishoprick   remained   for 
8^3^°et>    Hwre  than  a  century,  till,  in  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached,  Ealdhun,  the  reigning  Prelate,  removed  it 
thence  to    once  more  to  that  noble  site  which  his  successors  have 
retained  ever  since.     This  translation  seems  to  be  a  fore- 
stalling of  that   general    removal   of  Bishopricks   from 
smaller  to  more  considerable  towns,  which  we  shall  find 
carried  out  systematically  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

1  So  the  Chronicles,  bat  only  in  the  late  Canterbury  manuscript  (Cott. 
Domit.  A.  viii.).  This  fact  however  is  probably  authentic  ;  but  what  can 
be  made  of  the  story  of  iElfric  driving  out  the  seculars  from  Christ  Church, 
where  Sigeric  had  already  introduced  monks  ?    See  above,  p.  304. 

8  See  Baeda,  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  27,  and  the  prose  arid  verse  lives  of  Saint 
Cuthberht  in  his  Opera  Historica  Minora,  pp.  3,  49.  Also  Sim.  Dun., 
Eccl.  Dun.  lib.  ii.  c.  6,  et  seqq.  (X  Scriptt.  13.) 

8  Flor.  Wig.  995. 


Durham, 
995 
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The  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  and  the  episcopal  throne  chap.  ▼. 
of  his  successors  were  placed  by  the  happy  choice  of 
Ealdhun  on  that  height  whence  the  minster  and  castle 
of  Durham  still  look  down  upon  the  river  winding  at 
their  feet.  In  process  of  time  the  successors  of  Ealdhun  Greatness 
came  to  surpass  all  their  episcopal  brethren  in  wealth  p^  ^ 
and  in  temporal  authority.  The  Prelate  of  Durham  be-  £jjg*  ^ 
came  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  Eng-  Durham, 
lish  Prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with 
some  faint  shadow  of  the  sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  hill- 
fortress,  possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  eccle- 
siastic was  allowed  to  share.  Aidan  and  Cuthberht  had 
lived  almost  a  hermit's  life  among  their  monks  on  their 
lonely  island;  their  successors  grew  into  the  Lords  of  a 
Palatinate,  in  which  it  was  not  the  peace  of  the  King 
but  the  peace  of  the  Bishop  which  the  wrongdoer  was, 
in  legal  language,  held  to  have  broken.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  city  of  itself  suggests  its  peculiar  character. 
Durham  alone  among  English  cities,1  with  its  highest 
point  crowned  not  only  by  the  minster,  but  by  the  vast 
castle  of  the  Prince-Bishop,  recalls  to  mind  those  cities  of 
the  Empire,  Lausanne  or  Chur  or  Sitten,  where  the  priest 
who  bore  alike  the  sword  and  the  pastoral  staff  looked 
down  from  his  fortified  height  on  a  flock  which  he  had 
to  guard  no  less  against  worldly  than  against  ghostly 
foes.  Such  a  change  could  never  have  taken  place  if 
the  See  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had  still  lingered  in  its 
hermit-island;  it  could  hardly  have  taken  place  if  he 
had  finished  his  wanderings  on  a  spot  less  clearly  marked 
out  by  nature  for  dominion.    The  translation  of  the  See 

1  A  still  closer  parallel,  though  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  may  be  found  in 
Ireland  in  the  ruined  cathedral  and  archiepiscopal  fortress  which  occupy 
the  famous  rock  of  CasheL 
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chap.v.  to  Durham  by  Ealdhun  is  the  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  Bishoprick.  And  it  is  something  more ; 
it  is  deserving  of  notice  in  the  general  history  of  England 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  things  which  in 
England  remained  exceptional,  but  which,  had  it  gained 
a  wider  field,  would  have  made  a  lasting  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  spiritual  Palatine  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  temporal  Palatine  of  Chester  stood  alone  in 
the  possession  of  their  extraordinary  franchises.  The  unity 
of  the  Kingdom  was  therefore  not  seriously  endangered 
by  the  existence  of  these  isolated  principalities,  especially 
as  the  temporal  Palatinate  so  early  became  an  appanage 
of  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  But  had  all  Bishopricks  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  as  Durham,  had  all  Earldoms  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  as  Chester,  England  could  never 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy.  It  must  have 
fallen  in  pieces  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  Empire 
did,  and  from  essentially  the  same  cause. 

Witena-  Another  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  held  the  next  year 

Cekhyth,    a*  Celchyth,1  and  a  more  important  one  the  year  after  at 
^9fl  J        Calne,  which,  after  a  few  days,  transferred  its  sittings  to 
and  Want-  Wantage.2     Here,  besides  the  usual  business  of  confirming 
?*®'l         the  King's  grants  of  lands  or  privileges  to  churches  or  to 
private  men,  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up.     At  an  earlier 
council,  held  at  Woodstock  in  an  uncertain  year,  a  code 
had  been  published,8  designed  mainly  for  the  purely  Eng- 
lish portions  of  the  Kingdom;  the  labours  of  the  Witan 

1  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  299. 

S  D>.  iii.  302.  "  Collecta  hand  minimft  sapientum  multitudine  in  aula* 
yiIIb  regis  qo»  nnncupatiye  a  populis  et  [»t  ¥]  Cain©  yocitatur.  Ac  sic 
paucis  interpoaitifl  ymeris  [himeris,  fotpcus]  rarsus  advocata  omnia  exer- 
citus,  caterva  pontificum,  abbatum,  ducum,  optimatum  nobiliumque  quam- 
plurimorum  ad  yillam  quae  ab  indigenis  Wanetincg  agnominatur,"  &c.  &c. 
The  whole  passage  is  remarkable  and  valuable. 

9  Thorpe,  i.  280.  Schmid,  198.  The  Wantage  laws  are  said  specially  to 
be  "after  Engla  lage." 
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at  Wantage,  remarkable  as  it  seems  in  a  spot  so  purely  ohap.  v. 
Saxon,  seem  to  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  conn- 
try  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Danes.1    These  laws, 
like  so  many  other  of  our  ancient  codes,  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace;  neither  in  these  nor  in  the  earlier  laws  of  Wood- 
stock can  we  discern  any  undoubted  allusion  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  times.    But  in  the  very  year  of  the  Renewed 
Council  of  Wantage  the  Danish  ravages  began  again.    For  JJJ^JJj^ 
two  years  they  were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Wessex  and  997-998- 
latterly  of  Sussex.     In  the  first  year  the  invaders  set 
out,  seemingly  from  their  old  quarters  near  Southampton, 
doubled  the  Land's  End,  ravaged  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  South  Wales,*  plundering,  burning, 
and  slaying  everywhere,  and,  what  is  specially  noticed, 
burning  the  monastery  at  Tavistock,    The  next  year  they 
cruelly  ravaged  Dorsetshire  and  Wight,  and  at  last  took 
up  their  quarters  in  that  island,  whence  they  exacted  con- 
tributions from  Hampshire  and  Sussex.     During  this  last  Witenage- 
year  a  Council  was  held  at  London.3    Whether  any  mea-  London. 
sures  were  taken  to  resist  the  Danes  does  not  appear;  but  "St 
it  seems  that  Wulfsige,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  took  mea- 
sures to  substitute  monks  for  canons  in  his  cathedral 
church,4  and  the  King  restored  to  the  church  of  Rochester 

the  lands  of  which  he  had  robbed  it  in  his  youth.5    The  Ravages  of 

the  Danes 

gift,  however  valuable  to  the  Bishoprick,  had  little  effect  in  Kent. 

999- 

1  So  Schmid,  p.  li.  The  use  of  the  word  Wapentake,  a  division  oonfined 
to  the  North,  and  the  special  mention  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  seem  quite 
to  bear  out  this  conjecture. 

■  "  On  Aforffwalum,"  say  the  Chronicles ;  so  in  Florence  '*  tepttmtriona* 
Urn  Britanniam."  These  phrases  do  not  mean  North  Wales  as  opposed  to 
South,  still  less  North  Britain,  in  the  sense  of  Scotland,  but  simply  what 
we  now  call  Wales  as  opposed  to  Cornwall.  The  part  ravaged  was  doubt- 
less the  northern  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

*  Cod.  DipL  iii.  311. 

*  That  is,  if  we  may  trust  the  doubtful  oharters  in  Cod.  Dipt  iii.  309,  311. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  306. 

Y   % 
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chap.  v.   in  protecting  the  citizens  of  Rochester.    The  next  year 
the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  be- 
sieged the  town.     The  men  of  Kent  went  forth  to  battle, 
but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  they  were  defeated,  and  the 
Danes  horsed  themselves  and  ravaged  the  whole  western 
The  Witen-  part  of  the  shire.     The  Wise  Men  then  met  again,  this 
jj^^a    time  to  devise  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.     They 
fleet  and     voted,  and  actually  got  together,  a  fleet  and  army;   but 
nothing  came  of  it.     Both  in  this  year  and  in  the  former 
one  everything  went  wrong.    Armies  were  often  gathered 
together;   but  time  was  wasted  in  all  manner  of  delays, 
and  meanwhile  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled  did  nearly 
as  much  damage  as  the  enemy.    If  things  ever  got  on  so 
far  that  they  met  the  enemy  in  battle,  either  ill  luck  or 
treachery  always  gave  the  victory  to  the  heathen.    And 
Their  in-    when  the  ships  were  gathered  together,  there  was  only 

andgenend'^ky  ^om  ^Y  *°  ^ay  >  *ne  crews  were  harassed  grievously ; 
misery  of  when  things  should  have  been  forward,  they  were  only  the 
try.  more  backward;  they  let  the  enemy's  army  ever  increase; 

and  ever  they  went  away  from  the  sea,  and  the  enemy 
followed  them;  and  in  the  end  there  was  nothing  for 
either  the  land-force  or  the  sea-force,  but  grieving  of  the 
folk  and  spending  of  money  and  emboldening  of  their 
foes.1 


Causes  of        Such  is  the  picture  of  the  times  given  us  by  our  best 

cient  resist-  authorities.     And  it  is  clear  that,  to  bring  about  such  a 

ance  to  the  g^fe  0f  things,  there  must  have  been  causes  which  lay 

deeper  than  the  mere  incapacity  or  carelessness  of  JEthelred 

or  than  the  treachery  of  a  few  chiefs  of  Danish  descent.2 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  no 

1  See  the  Chronicles  (followed  by  Florence)  for  the  years  998  and  999. 
I  have  worked  the  two  descriptions  together. 

9  For  the  suggestion  of  the  general  line  of  thought  in  this  paragraph  I 
am  indebted  to  Lappenberg,  ii.  161. 
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lack  of  zeal  or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  any  chap.  v. 
part  of  the  country  where  the  invaders  landed.     This  is 
shown  by  the  valiant  resistance  which  they  always  met 
with  whenever  local  power  was  in  worthy  hands.     It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  forms  of  the  English  constitution  of  that 
day  were  partly  in  fault.     The  power  of  resistance  was 
weakened — perhaps  by  the  very  amount  of  freedom,  general 
and  local,  which  the  English  already  enjoyed — certainly 
by  the  still  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  union  which  ex- 
isted between  the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    We  General 
have,  in  our  own  times,  often  heard  the  complaint  that  a  SJTIwSan 
constitutional  government  is  less  able  than  a  despotism  to  ?f  ^°?!ji* 
carry  on  a  war  with  vigour.    This  charge  is  refuted,  if  states, 
by  nothing  else,  by  the  result  of  the  great  civil  war  in    1 861-5. 
America.     But  the  experiences  of  that  civil  war,  and  many 
experiences  of  our  own,  combine  to  show  that  a  free  country 
has  greater  difficulty  than  a  despotism  in  the  mere  setting 
about  a  war.    No  free  state  could  expect  to  rival  the  readi- 
ness, vigour,  and  audacity  with  which  Prussia  opened  the     1866. 
wonderful  campaign  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
close.    The  very  institutions  which  secure  national,  local, 
and  personal  freedom,  sometimes  form  a  temporary,  though 
most  certainly  only  a  temporary,  hindrance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  civil  war  or  of  sudden  invasion.    The  old  free 
institutions  of  England  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
national  resistance,  difficulties  which  the  genius  of  Alfred, 
his  son,  or  his  grandson,  would  have  overcome,  but  which 
were  utterly  overwhelming  to  ^Ethelred  and  his  advisers. 
It  is  also  probable  that,  in  a  country  which  was  still  so  im-  imperfect 
perfectly  united,  one  part  of  the  Kingdom  did  not  greatly  the°paits 
care  for  the  misfortunes  of  another.     The  devastation  of  Slthe, 

Kingdom. 

Kent  and  Wessex  would  not  cause  any  very  deep  sorrow 
or  alarm  to  the  Danish  people  of  Northumberland.  Local 
resistance  was  always  possible.  A  valiant  Ealdorman 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  get  together  his  own  per- 
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ohap.  v.   sonal  following  and  the  able-bodied  men  of  his  shire*    But 
even  this  process  took  time.     While  the  English  were 
arming,  the  Danes  were  plundering ;  and,  if  a  battle  took 
place,  the  Danish  force,  which  a  general  national  move- 
ment would  have  crushed  at  once,  commonly  proved  too 
Difficulties  strong  for  the  array  of  any  one  district.   A  general  national 
English      resistance  was  of  course  still  more  distinctly  a  work  of 
tioiudtU      ^"ne#    ^e  King  had  no  standing  army ;  he  could  demand 
forms.        the  services  of  his  military  followers,  but  even  they  could 
not  be  assembled  in  a  moment ;  and  no  real  national  step 
could  be  taken,  no  national  army  or  fleet  could  be  brought 
together,  no  money  could  be  gathered  or  expended,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Witan.    And,  when  the  Witan  met, 
we  can  well  understand  that  personal  jealousies,  and  local 
jealousies  even  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  causes  which 
always  affect  all  assemblies,  would  often  hinder,  or  at  least 
delay,  the  adoption  of  any  vigorous  resolution.    And  when 
the  Witan  had  passed  their  vote,  they  had  to  go  back  to 
their  shires  and  hundreds,  to  announce  the  determinations 
of  the  National  Council,1  and  to  gather  together  the  forces 
of  their  several  districts.     One  shire  would  be  ready  per- 
haps months  before  another,  while  all  the  while  there  was 
the  most  pressing  need  for  immediate  action.     Such  an 
army  would  become  dispirited  and  demoralized  before  it 
had  really  come  together.     The  difficulty  of  subsistence, 
when  it  was  not  likely  that  regular  pay  could  be  given, 
would,  in  such  a  case,  often  drive  the  defenders  of  the 
country  to  become  almost  as  destructive  as  its  invaders. 
Effect  of     Even  when  there  was  no  actual  treason  or  cowardice,  these 
sonaUha-  t^^g8  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  of 
racter  of     princes ;  under  such  a  prince  as  jEthelred  they  were  found 
to  be  simply  unsurmountable.     JElfred  had  carried  Eng- 
land through  dangers  as  great  as  those  which  threatened 
her  now;   but  it  needed  an  Alfred  to  do  such  a  work. 

1  See  above,  p.  in. 
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Under  JEthelred    nothing   was    done;    or,  more  truly,   chap.  y. 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  left  undone  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  he  did  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 

For  the  fault  of  JEthelred,  after  all,  was  not  mere  weak-  Character 
ness.1    The  Unready  King  showed  occasional  glimpses  of  ^.  yjgj,. 
vigour  which  might  for  a  moment  remind  men  that  he  ?^Jwayg 
came  of  the  same  stock  as  Eadward  the  Unconquered  wrong 
and  as  ^Bthelstan  the  Glorious.     But  it  was  a  vigour 
which  came  only  hy  fits  and  starts,  which  acted  only 
at  unfitting  times  and  for  unfitting  objects.    As  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  his  actions,  his  character  was  not  one 
of  mere  abject  incapacity  like  Edward  of  Caernarvon. 
He  was  rather  like  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  idle,  careless, 
governed  by  worthless  favourites,  but  showing  ever  and 
anon,  though  always   in   the  wrong  place,  signs   of  a 
strong  will   and   a  capacity   for   vigorous   action.      So 
now  it  was  at  this  memorable  crisis  of  his  Kingdom. 
He  had  at  last  got  together  a  fleet   and   army,  and, 
having  got  it  together,  he  would  do   something  with 
it.    But  the  Danes  were  gone;  they  had  got  together  The  Danes 
their  plunder,  and  had  sailed  away,  as  before,  to  sell  -Nnm*nA7 
it  in  the  Norman  ports.8    JEthelred  took  advantage  of  I00°- 


1  Compare  on  this  head  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Maknesbury, 
ii.  165.  "  Yeramtamen  mnlta  mihi  cogitanti  mirnm  yidetur  cor  homo,  nt  a 
majoribus  accepimus,  neque  multum  fatuns,  neqne  nimis  ignavus,  in  tarn 
triati  paHore  tot  calamitatom  vitam  consnmpserit.  Cnjns  rei  caussam  si 
quia  me  interroget,  non  facile  respondeam ;  nisi  dacum  defectionem,  ex 
superoU  Regis  prodeuntem."  This  hardly  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ; 
bnt  William's  perplexity  clearly  shows  that  the  traditional  character  of 
JSthelred  did  not  paint  him  as  a  mere  idiot,  bnt  as  a  man  with  the  capa- 
city, though  only  the  bare  capacity,  for  better  things.  See  also  Pa]grave*s 
Hist,  of  England  and  Normandy,  iii.  103. 

*  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the  departure  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  are  quite  colourless.  "  Se  unfiiff  flota 
wws  ttes  sumeres  gewend  to  Rioardes  rice."  MDanorum  classis  prafata 
hoc  anno  Nortmanniam  petit."     But  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  434)  inserts 
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chap.  v.  their  absence  to  plunge  into  a  needless  war  with  one 

jEthelred  of  his  own  vassals.     He   does  not  seem  ever  to  have 

Cumber-  thought  of  going  forth  personally  to  battle  against  the 

land  m  Danes ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Britain  could  trust  no  one 

person,  and  . 

his  fleet      but  himself  to  lead  an  army  against  the  under -King- 
Man,         dom  of  Cumberland.     He  ravaged  nearly  the  whole  of 
IOO°'         the  principality  by  land,  and  would  have  ravaged  it  by 
sea  also,  only  the  fleet  which  set  out  from  Chester  was 
hindered  by  contrary  winds  from  meeting  him  at  the 
appointed  spot.1     It  did  however  reach  Man,  and  harried 
the  island.     The  cause  of  all  this  untimely  activity  is 
not  stated  by  our  best  English   authorities.      iEthelred 
no  doubt  fancied  that  he  was  imitating  his  predecessors; 
still  there  must  have  been  some  pretence  of  provocation. 
Man  however,  at  any  rate,  which  had  been  ravaged  by 
Swend  only  a  few  years  before,*  must  have  been  singu- 
larly unlucky  if  it  contrived  thus  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  both   the  contending  Kings.     Nor  i»  it  at  all  clear 
why  Malcolm  was  attacked  in  his  under-Kingdom   of 
Malcolm's  Cumberland.     A  Scottish  writer8  tells  us  that  jEthelred 
ply  Dane-  had   called  on   Malcolm  to  contribute  to  some  of  the 
geld.  payments    made  to   the   Danes,   probably  to  the    great 

sum  paid  to  Olaf  and  Swend  six  years  before.  In  short 
he  wished  to  make  the  dependent  Kingdom  of  Cum- 
berland liable,  like  an  English  shire,  to  the  impost  of 

the  qualification  "  hostiliter,"  which  is  followed  by  Lappenberg  (429.  Eng. 
Tr.  ii.  161).     On  this  whole  matter  see  the  Appendix. 

1  So  I  understand  the  account  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence.  The 
words  "  circumnavigate  septemtrionali  Brytannia"  again  (see  above,  pp. 
48,  323)  mean  only  that  they  sailed  round  North  Wales.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in 
translating  Lappenberg  (ii.  161),  carries  them  "round  the  north  of  the 
island ; "  but  I  cannot  find  this  in  the  German  text  (p.  430).  But  the 
accounts  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence  do  not  seem  to  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Florence  seems  to  speak  of  the  earlier  and  the  Chronicles 
of  the  later  part  of  their  voyage. 

3  See  above,  p.  319.     But  Lappenberg  takes  Monege  to  mean  Anglesey. 

3  Fordun,  iv.  35  ;  ap.  Gale,  681. 
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Danegeld.  Malcolm,  we  are  told,  answered  with  proper  chap.  v. 
spirit.  If  King  JSthelred  went  forth  to  battle,  he  was 
ready,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  follow  his  over-lord  with 
his  own  forces;  but  he  had  never  covenanted  to  pay 
money,  and  no  money  would  he  pay.  The  authority 
for  this  story  is  not  of  the  first  order;  but  it  falls  in 
so  exactly  with  the  relations  between  the  two  princes 
that  it  has  internal  probability  in  its  favour.  Malcolm 
was  not  an  English  Ealdorman,  ruling  an  integral  part 
of  the  English  realm;  he  was  a  vassal  prince  reigning 
over  a  dependent  Kingdom,  a  portion  of  the  English 
Empire,  but  which  had  never  been  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  English  Crown.  That  Kingdom  Malcolm  held 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  originally  granted 
to  his  predecessor,  those  of  military  service  by  land  and 
sea.1  A  money  tribute  had  indeed  been  levied  on  some 
of  the  Welsh  princes;  but  military  service  was  clearly 
the  only  contribution  which  a  King  of  Cumberland  owed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Britain.  But  JEthelred  was  enraged 
at  his  refusal,  which,  he  alleged,  could  proceed  from  no- 
thing but  good  will  to  the  enemy.2  He  accordingly 
ravaged  the  country,  but  afterwards  concluded  peace 
with  Malcolm.3  .  If  this  story  be  correct,  Malcolm  was 
fully  justified  in  his  refusal,  and  the  conduct  of  iEthel- 
red  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  mutual  duty  of  lord  and 
vassal.4 

1  Chron.  A.  945.    See  above,  p.  64. 

*  Fordun,  u.  s.  "  HAc  caussa  quidem,  et  sicut  Bex  in  irft  motus  asseruit, 
eo  quod  Regulus  contra  sacramentum  sibi  debitum  Danis  favebat." 

s  lb.  "  Postea  tamen  Concordes  per  omnia  atatim  effectd,  pace  firmft  do 
cetero  convenerunt." 

1  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  750  A)  gives  a  wholly  different  account. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  Malcolm  and  makes  Cumberland  in  possession  of 
the  Danes.  "  Exinde  Bex  Edelred  ivit  in  Cumberland  cum  ezercitu  gra- 
vissimo,  ubi  maxima  mansio  Dacorum  erat :  vicitque  Daoos  bello  maximo, 
totamque  fere  Cumberland  proedando  vastavit."  But  Malcolm  was  cer- 
tainly reigning  in  Cumberland,  and,  if  any  Danes  were  there,  they  must 
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chap.  v.        It  seems  also  probable  that  this  untimely  activity  on 
Second       the  part  of  ^Ethelred  led   him  also  to  match   himself 
with  Nor-   against  an  enemy  of   a  very  different   kind   from   the 
^^J'      vassal  King  of  Cumberland,     As  far  as  probable  con- 
jecture can   guide  us  through    mazes  where  difficulties 
and  contradictions  meet  us  at  every  step,  it  was  during 
this  burst  of  misapplied   energy  that  JSthelred  became 
again  involved  in  a  dispute,  most  likely  in  an  open  war, 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.1    Richard  the  Fearless, 
[996.]     his  former  antagonist,  was  now  dead,  and  the  reigning 
prince  was  his  son  Richard  the  Second,  sumamed  the 
Good.     Of  the  transactions  between  the  two  countries  we 
have  no  account  from  any  English  authority,  and  the 
version  which  we   find  in  the  Norman  writers,  though 
doubtless  containing  some  germs  of  truth,  is  evidently 
^Sthelred's  exaggerated  in  detail.    According  to  them  JEthelred  sent 
of  Nor!*     a  A®6'  in*°  Normandy>  with  orders  to  burn  and  destroy 
?and-:!!iS8  throughout  the  land,  and  to  spare  nothing  except  the 
by  Norman  Mount  of  Saint  Michael  with  its  revered  sanctuary,  one 
of  the  great  foundations  of  Richard  the  Fearless.    As 
for  the  reigning  Duke,  he  was  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror  with  his  hands 
tied    behind  his   back.      The  English  fleet  crossed  the 
Channel,  landed  in  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  and  began 
Defeat  of    to  carry  out  the  royal  orders.     But  Nigel,  the  valiant 
liah.    *"    Viscount  of  the  district,  gathered  the  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  smote  the  invaders  with  such  a  slaughter  that, 
of  those  who  actually  landed,  one  man  only  escaped  to 
the  ships.     The  fleet  sailed  home  with  the  news  of  its 
discomfiture.     ^Ethelred  is  pictured   as  waiting  for  the 
triumphant   return  of   his  fleet  with  the  news  of  the 

have  been  there  by  his  consent,  voluntary  or  extorted.    It  is  of  course  open 
to  any  one  to  put  the  two  versions  together,  that  is,  to  accept  the  angry 
inferences  of  King  ^Ethelred  in  a  stronger  form. 
1  See  Appendix  £. 
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conquest  of  Normandy.  His  first  inquiry  is  for  the  ohap.  v. 
captive  Duke.  But,  instead  of  seeing  Richard  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  he  only  hears  that  his  men  have 
not  so  much  as  seen  the  Duke,  that  the  men  of  one 
county  had  been  enough  to  destroy  all  their  host,  that 
the  very  women  had  joined  in  the  strife,  striking  down 
the  choicest  warriors  of  England  with  the  staves  on  which 
they  bore* their  water-pots.  Now  these  details  are  of 
course  pure  romance;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  story 
seems  to  show  that  some  hostilities  really  did  take  place. 
iEthelred's  fleet  may  have  pursued  the  Danish  fleet  when  Probable 
it  sailed  to  Normandy,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  may  in  some  tkm  of  the 
way  have  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  Norman  coast. rtoiy' 
Or  iEthelred,  in  his  present  fit  of  energy,  may  have 
been  so  indignant  at  the  reception  of  the  Danes  in  the 
Norman  havens  as  to  send  out  an  expedition  by  way  of 
reprisal.  But  the  grotesque  pride  and  folly  implied  in 
the  Norman  story  is  incredible  even  in  JSthelred.  The 
details  are  valuable  only  as  showing  the  sort  of  tales 
which,  as  we  shall  see  more  abundantly  as  we  go  on, 
the  Norman  writers  thought  good  to  pass  off  as  the 
English  history  of  the  time. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  mutual  wrongs  Marriage 
now  done  to  each  other  by  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  red  and 
quarrel  did  not  last  long.     iEthelred  was  now  a  widower;  ^J1^.' lt§ 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  therefore  con-  ^to- 
firmed  by  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  Duke's  sister 
Emma,  one  of  the  legitimated  children  of  Richard  the 
Fearless  and  Gunnor.1     Her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
are  highly  extolled,  but  her  long  connexion  with  England,  1002-1051. 
as  the  wife  of  two  Kings  and  the  mother  of  two  others, 
brought  with  it  nothing  but  present  evil  and  led  to  the 
future  overthrow  of  the  English   kingdom  and  nation. 
The  marriage  of  iEthelred  and  Emma  led  directly  to  the 

1  See  above,  p.  1 79. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  mar- 
riage of 
Emma 
opened  the 
way  for  the 
Norman 
Conquest. 


"Km  inn 

comes  to 
England. 

1003. 


Norman  Conquest  of  England.1  With  that  marriage  began 
the  settlement  of  Normans  in  England,  their  admission  to 
English  offices  and  estates,  their  general  influence  in  Eng- 
lish affairs,  all,  in  short,  that  paved  the  way  for  the  actual 
Conquest.  Through  Emma  came  that  fetal  kindred  and 
friendship  between  her  English  son  and  her  Norman 
great-nephew,  which  suggested  and  rendered  possible  the 
enterprise  which  seated  her  great-nephew  on  Hie  throne 
of  England.  From  the  moment  of  this  marriage,  English 
and  Norman  history  are  inextricably  connected,  and  Nor- 
man ingenuity  was  ever  ready  to  take  any  advantage  of 
every  event  to  strengthen  the  foreign  influence  in  Eng- 
land. The  former  dispute  between  JSthelred  and  the  elder 
Richard  was  a  mere  prologue ;  we  have  now  reached  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.  If  an  English  fleet  really  did  sail 
to  Normandy  and  ravage  the  Cdtentin  peninsula,  those 
ships  were  like  the  ships  which  Athens  sent  across  the 
JSgsean  at  the  bidding  of  Aristagoras — they  were  indeed 
the  beginning  of  evils.2 

The  marriage  however  did  not  take  place  for  two  years. 
According  to  one  story  jEthelred  went  over  to  Normandy 
to  bring  home  his  bride  in  person.3    The  evidence  is  dis- 


1  On  this  marriage  and  its  results  see  the  opening  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  He  clearly  sees  the  connexion  of  events,  and 
he  as  clearly  believes  that  William's  kindred  with  Emma  gave  him  some 
right  to  the  English  Crown.  "  Ex  hac  eonjunctione  Regis  Anglorom  et 
filise  Ducis  Normannorum,  Angtium  juste,  secundum  jus  gentium,  Nor- 
manni  et  calumniati  sunt  et  adepti  sunt."  This  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
theory  of  International  Law  on  record. 

9  Herod,  v.  97.   oSroi  5i  al  We*  &pxh  kokw  tyiworro  "EWrfd  re  col 

*  No  writer  mentions  this  but  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (4126.  M.H.B.  814),  who 
is  followed  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  109).  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H3. 
751  E)  and  .ASthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt.  362)  distinctly  make  him  send 
messengers.  The  statement  of  the  Chronicles,  which  of  course  would  be 
decisive,  is  less  distinct,  but  it  looks  the  same  way ;  "  And  "6a  6n  "5am 
ilean  lenctene  com  seo  hhefdige,  Ricardes  dohtor,  hider  to  lande."  "And on 
ffysan  ylcan  gcare,  on  lencten,  com  Ricardes  dohtor  Ymma  hider  to  lande." 
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tinctly  the  other  way,  but  to  go  on  such  an  errand,  when  ohap.  v. 

the  miseries  of  war  were  at  their  height,  was  perhaps  in 

character  with  a  prince  so  apt  to  be  enterprising  at  the 

wrong  moment.     A  like  piece  of  vigorous  courtship  is  the 

one  act  of   energy   recorded  of  iEthelred's  descendant, 

James,   Sixth   of  Scotland  and   First   of  England.      If     1589. 

iEthelred  really  did  go  over  to  Normandy,  he  was  the 

first  English  King,  since  Alfred  in  his  childhood,  who  set 

foot  on  the  Continent,  as  his  son  Eadmund  was  the  last 

for  several  centuries  who  did  not.1    And  a  foreign  Queen  A  foreign 

was  something  quite  as  strange  to  Englishmen  as  a  visit  ^^ nunm 

of  an  English  King  to  foreign  lands.     The  marriage  of  !2™alil\ 

English  princesses  to  foreign  rulers  had  been  common 

from  the  days  of  JSlfred  onwards ;  but  a  foreign  Lady  by 

the  side  of  an  English  King  had  not  been  seen  since      855. 

JEthelwulf  brought  home  the  young  daughter  of  Charles 

the  Bald.2     And  the  marriage  of  JSthelwulf  and  Judith 

was  probably  the  first  instance  since  the  Frankish  princess 

whom  Augustine  found  as  the  Queen  of  the  Kentish  Bret-   561-597* 

walda.3  And  the  stranger  Queens  alike  of  JSthelberht  and 

of  iEthelred  came  as  the  forerunners  of  mighty  changes. 

The  foreign  marriage  of  JSthelberht  paved  the  way  for  the 

admission  of  the  Teutonic  and  heathen  island  into  the 

common  fold  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.    The  foreign 

marriage  of  JSthelred  paved  the  way  for  the  more  complete 

fusion  of  England  into  the  general  European  system,  by 

giving  her  a  foreign  King,  a  foreign  nobility,  and,   for 

many  purposes,  a  foreign  tongue.     It  shows  the  strong 

insular  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  it  curiously  illustrates 

the  history  of  English  nomenclature,  that  the  foreign  Emma 

Lady  had  to   assume   an  English   name.     The  English  J^rname 

to  iElfgifu. 
1  I  cannot  answer  positively  for  Harold  the  son  of  Cnnt,   but  we 

shall  come  across  evidence  which   makes  it  probable   that  he  visited 

Denmark. 

1  Chron.  855,  and  Florence  (after  Asser)  more  at  length. 

•  Greg.  Turon.  iv.  a6.  Bsda,  i.  35. 
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ohaf.  v.  system  of  nomenclature,  though  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  nomenclature  of  other  Teutonic  nations, 
contained  a  large  stock  of  names,  only  a  few  of  which 
were  common  to  England  and  to  the  Continent.1  This 
Old-English  nomenclature,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
specially  royal  and  saintly  names,  has  gone  so  completely 
out  of  use  that  it  sounds  strange  to  us  to  read  that  the 
Lady,  to  make  herself  acceptable  to  the  English  people,  had 
to  lay  aside  the  foreign  name  of  Emma,  and  to  make  her- 
self into  an  Englishwoman  as  JSlfgifu.*  So,  by  the  opposite 
1 1  oo.  process,  a  hundred  years  later,  when  an  English  Eadgyth 
married  a  Norman  King,  she  had  to  change  herself  into  a 
Norman  Matilda.  And  it  is  well  to  mark  that  the  royal 
bride,  like  other  Teutonic  brides,  had  her  morning-gift,  a 
gift  which  took  the  form  of  cities  and  governments,  and 
a  gift  which  brought  no  good  to  England.8  And  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  marriage  was  productive  of  as 
Her  chil-    little  of  domestic  happiness  as  of  public  advantage.     She 

Alfred       k°re  ^nelre(l  two  sons,  JSlfred,  who  perished  miserably 
1036. 

1  ^Ethelberht,  Ecgberht,  and  a  few  others,  appear  in  Germany  with  the 
needful  phonetic  changes.  So  we  have  Karl  and  Lothar  [Hlofthare]  in 
England,  but  very  rarely.  But  the. mass  of  our  male  names  seem  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves,  and  the  female  names  are  still  more  distinctive.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  Eadgyth  or  <A21igifu  on  the  Continent. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.  1002.  "Eodem  anno  Emmam,  Saxonice  jElfgivam 
vocatam,  Ducia  Nortmannorum  Primi  Ricardi  filiam,  Bex  .dSgelredus  duxit 
uxorem."  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  very  few  in  which 
Saxon  seems  really  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  English  (see  Appendix  A). 
Tet  it  is  of  West  Saxons  that  Florence  is  speaking. 

This  Queen  signs  a  great  number  of  charters  during  the  reigns  of  her 
♦  husbands  and  sons  by  the  name  of  ^Elfgifu  (in  various  spellings).   ••Emma" 

is  rare,  but  we  find  it  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  1.  iv.  64.  vi.  172,  and  once  "JSlf- 
gyfa  Imma,"  iv.  101.  Of  a  Charter  of  997  (Cod.  DipL  iii.  299),  where 
"  uEUgyua  Tmma  Regina"  makes  a  grant  to  Christ  Church,  I  can  make 
nothing.  Mr.  Kemble  does  not  mark  it  as  spurious,  but  the  date  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  it. 

8  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (4 1 38.  M.H.B.  8 1 5),  who  is  again  followed  by  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  (iii  1 10),  gives  her  as  "  drurie"  or  "  dowaire,"  Rockingham,  Rutland, 
and  the  city  of  Winchester  itself.  This  last  is  hardly  credible,  but  we  shall 
see  that  she  unhappily  possessed  the  city  of  Exeter  or  some  rights  over  it. 
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in  an  attempt  on  the  English  Crown,  and  Eadward,  who  chap.  ▼. 
lived  to  be  at  once  King  and  Saint,  and  to  be,  perhaps  Eadward. 
through  his  own  grovelling  superstition,  the  last  male 
descendant  of  Cerdic  and  Ecgberht  by  whom  that  Crown 
was  actually  worn.1  But  we  are  told  that  the  royal 
parents  did  not  agree.  We  can  well  believe  that  Emma 
showed  the  imperious  spirit  of  her  race,  and  scandal  adds 
that  JEthelred  forsook  her  for  rivals,  no  doubt  of  his  own 
nation.2  Of  the  truth  of  these  reports  nothing  can  be 
said,  and  the  public  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  JEthelred 
are  so  great  as  to  leave  little  time  or  inclination  to  inquire 
into  his  possible  private  vices. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  marriage  of  Emma  slightly  out 

of  place  in  order  to  bring  it  into  its  natural  connexion 

with  other  Norman  affairs.     We  must  now  go  back  two 

years.     The  dealings  of  JSthelred  with  Normandy  and     10°°« 

Cumberland  occupied  the  last  year  of  the  first  millennium 

of  the  Christian  »ra.     It  was  no  uncommon  belief  at  the  Expected 

end  of  the 
time  that  the  end  of  that  period  of  a  thousand  years  was  world. 

the  fated  moment  for  the  destruction  of  the  world.    And 

certainly  at  no  time  were  the  promised  signs  of  wars  and 

rumours  of  wars,  of  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity, 

more  rife  throughout  the  world  than  when  the  second 

millennium  opened.      In  the  East  of  Europe,  Basil  the  Condition 

Second,  the  mightiest  name  in  the  long  roll  of  the  Byzan-  aDa  Asia. 

tine  Csesars,  was  engaged  in  his  fearful  struggle  for  life 

and  death  with  the  Bulgarian  invader.      In  the  further 

East,  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  Ghazni  were  laying  the  foun- 

1  Eadgar  the  iEtheling  was  elected  in  1066,  but  never  crowned. 
r  *  Will.  Malm.  ii.  165.    "Etiam  in  nxorem  adeo  preterms  erat  nt  vix 
earn  cnbili  dignaretur,  Bed  cum  pellicibus  volutatus  regiam  majestatem 
infamaret.     Ilia  quoque  conBoientiazn  alti  sanguinis  spirans  in  maritum 
tumebat." 

I  cannot  light  on  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  authority  for  making  Emma  fly 
back  to  Normandy  within  a  year  or  two  after  her  marriage  (iii.  1 1 1). 
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chap.  v.    dations  of  that  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their  kinsmen 
of  other  dynasties,  was  to  overwhelm  alike  Constantinople 
and  Bulgaria  and  all  other  realms  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Hadriatic.     In  Southern  Europe,  Otto  the  Wonder  of  the 
World  was  running  that  short    and  marvellous    career 
which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  promise  that  Rome  should 
again  become,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  the  seat  of 
universal  Empire.      The    prospects   of  England    seemed 
darker  than  those  of  any  other  corner  of  Europe.     In  the 
East  and  in  the  South,  if  old  systems  were  falling,  new 
ones  were  rising,  but  our  island  seemed  given  up  to  simple 
desolation  and  havoc.     It  would  appear  that,  though  the 
mass  of  the  Danish  fleet  had  sailed  to  Normandy,  a  por- 
tion must  have  remained  in  their  old  quarters   in  the 
Solent.     Some  at  least  among  the  Danes  had  taken  service 
Danes  in     under  the  English  King.     Such  was  the  case  with  Pallig, 
serried      a  Danish  Earl,  evidently  of  the  highest  rank,  as  he  was 
Pallig.        married  to  Gunhild,  a  sister  of  King  Swend  himself.1    His 
wife,   and  probably  himself,  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  he  had  received  large  gifts  from  the  King,  both  in 
Invasion  of  money  and  in  land.     The  Danes  who   had  remained  in 
Hajnp-       England  now  burst  into  Sussex,  and  ravaged  as  far  as  a 
**"«>•         place  called  J3thelingadene.2    They  then  pressed  on  into 
Hampshire,  and,  as  so  often  happened,  they  were  met  by 
the  men  of  the  shire,  and  by  the  men  of  that  shire  only. 
The  details  of  the  battle  are  unusually  exact ;  eighty-one 
of  the  English  were  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
the  Danes,  but  the  Danes  kept  possession  of  the  place  of 
slaughter.     Among  the  English  dead  were  several  men 

1  W.  Malm.  ii.  177. 

*  I  have  here  tried  to  put  together  the  account  in  the  Winchester  Chro- 
nicle (C.C.G.G.  clxxiii.),  which  alone  mentions  Pallig  and  the  Hampshire 
campaign,  with  the  account  of  the  operations  in  Devonshire  given  in  the 
other  versions.  ^Bthelingadene  has  been  taken  for  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
but  iEthelingadene  would  hardly  make  Alton,  and  the  place  is  in  Sussex. 
See  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  324. 
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of  rank,1  including  two  "  high-reeves"  of  the  King — pro-  chap.  v. 
bably  the  Sheriffs  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex — iEthelweard 
and  Leofwine.    The  Danes  then  went  westward,  seemingly 
in  concert  with  the  fleet  which  was  coming  back  from  Nor- 
mandy.  But  they  were  first  met  by  Pallig,  who  had  already  Treason  of 
forsaken  the  service  of  iEthelred,  and  who  now  joined  them  ^^' 
with  such  ships  as  he  could  bring  with  him.     They  sailed 
up  the  Teign,  and  burned  King's  Teignton*  and  other 
places.     After  this,  peace — no  doubt  the  usual  kind  of 
peace— was  made  with  them.     But  by  this  time  they  had 
follen  in  with  their  comrades.     The  Danes  who  had  sailed  Return  of 
to  Normandy  now  came  back,  no  doubt  still  further  em-  f^m  j^ 
bittered  at  JEthelred's  doings  in  that  country,  whatever  mandy- 
may  have  been  their  exact  nature.     The  fleet  seems  to 
have  sailed  straight  from  Normandy  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe;  they  were  there  met  by  the  other  Danes,  Pallig  and 
the  rest,  and  their  united  forces  sailed  up  the  river.3  About  Import- 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth  lay  a  city4  which  held  nearly  the  Exeter; 
same  position  in  the  West  of  England  which  York  held  in  ^y0f  ^ne 
the  North  and  London  in  the  South-East.     The  Roman  city. 
city  of  Isca  had  not  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Teutonic 

1  Their  descriptions,  as  given  in  the  Winchester  Chronicle,  are  worth 
noticing.  There  is  Wnlfhere  the  Bishop's  Thegn,  and  two  who  are  called 
from  their  dwelling-places,  Leefric  art  Hwitciricean  (Whitchurch)  and  God- 
wine  »t  Wortfige  (Worthy  Martyr),  Bishop  Plunge's  son.  This  is  iElifrige, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  959,  but  died  of 
the  cold  on  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  get  his  pall.  (Flor.  Wig.  959.) 

*  See  Mr.  Earle's  note  on  the  Chronicles,  p.  334. 

*  I  get  this  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Chronicle,  which  mentions 
one  part  of  the  story  only,  combined  with  those  of  Florence,  who  mentions 
only  the  other  part.  The  Winchester  writer  mentions  the  campaign  in 
Hampshire,  the  treason  of  Pallig,  the  burning  of  Teignton,  the  peace,  and 
adds,  M  and  hy  foran  J>a  J>anon  to  Exanniuftan."  Florence  has,  M  Memoratns 
Paganorum  exercitus,  de  NormanniA  Angb'am  revectus,  ostium  fluminis 
Eazss  ingreditur."  This  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  explaining  it. 
The  other  Chronicles  have  simply,  "  Her  com  ee  here  to  Exanmudan." 

4  The  language  of  the  Chronicles  is  remarkable.  The  fleet  comes  to  Ex- 
mouth,  M  and  eodon  Hi  up  to  J>ere  byrig."  There  was  no  need  to  mention 
what  borough.     But  Florence  adds  "  urbem  Eianceastram." 
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chap. v.   invaders  till  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity;    it 

therefore  had  not  shared  the  fate  which  befell  Anderida  at 

the  hands  of  iElle  and  Uriconium  at  the  hands  of  Ceawlin. 

Under  the  slightly  changed  name  of  Exanceaster  or  Exeter, 

the  capital  and  bulwark  of  the  Western  shires  had  long 

formed  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  West-Saxon 

Kings.     Its  possession  had  been  warmly  contested  between 

877*      JElfred  and  his  Danish  enemies,  and  more  than  one  capture 

and  recapture  of  the  city  had  marked  the  fluctuations  of 

Exeter,      his  earlier  struggle  with  the  invaders.     Up  to  the  time 

half  Welsh,  of  JSthelstan  Exeter  had   remained,  as  many  towns  in 

J^P68     Wales  and  Ireland  remained  for  ages  afterwards,  a  com 


purely  °  * 

English      mon  possession  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  inhabitants.1     No 

under 

doubt  there  was  an  English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  Eng- 
lishry  and  a  Welshry,  and  we  may  be  equally  certain  that 
the  English  inhabitants  formed  a  dominant  class  or  patri- 


iEthelstan,  doubt  there  was  an  English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  Eng- 
J^^j       lishry  and  a  Welshry,  and  we  may  be  equally  certain  that 
fortified,     the  English  inhabitants  formed  a  dominant  class  or  patri- 
ciate among  their  fellow-burghers.     But  JSthelstan,  in  the 
course  of  his  Western  wars,  thought  it  good  that  so  impor- 
tant a  post  should  be  left  in  no  hands  but  such  as  he  could 
wholly  rely  on.    The  Welsh  inhabitants  were  accordingly 
Witenage-  removed ;  the  city  became  altogether  English ;   a  solemn 
Law*of     Assembly  of  the  Witan  was  held  to  commemorate  and  to 
Exeter.      confirm  the  new  acquisition,  and  a  portion  of  the  Laws  of 
iEthelstan  were  put  forth  in  the  now  purely  English  city 
of  Exeter.8    The  town  was  now  strongly  fortified;  it  was 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  squared  stones,3  a  fact  worthy 

1  See  W.  Malms,  ii.  134.  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  463. 

1  Thorpe,  i.  220,  128.  Schmid,  15s, 156. 

■  W.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Urbem  igitur  illam,  quam  contaminate  gentis  re- 
purgio  defaoaverat,  turribus  munivit,  muro  ex  quadratis  lapidibos  cinxif 
Eadward  the  Elder  had  before  fortified  Towoester  with  a  stone  wall,  (*4lapi- 
deo  muro,"  FL  Wig.  918),  but  the  wall  of  Exeter  is  distinctly  said  to  have 
been  of  squared  stone.  The  difference  between  a  hedge  and  a  wall  was 
known  ages  before,  when  Ida  fortified  Bamborough.  "  Sy  waee  ssroat  mid 
hegge  betined,  and  Jrcer  setter  mid  wealle"  (Chron.  547);  but  this  "wall" 
need  not  have  been  of  stone. 

In  short  our  accounts  help  us  to  four  stages  in  the  history  of  fortification. 
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of  the  attention  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  our  fore-   ohap.  v. 
fathers  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  incapable  of 
using  the  commonest  tools,  or  of  putting  stone  and  mortar 
together  in  any  way.    The  chief  architectural  ornament  of 
the  city  had  indeed  no  existence.     The  cathedral  church,  Exeter  not 
so  strange  in  its  outline,  so  commanding  in  its  position,  ^0^8  g^. 
did  not  yet  crown  the  height  which,  alone  among  the 
episcopal  seats  of  Southern  England,  makes  some  preten- 
sions to  rival  the  temples  built  on  high  at  Lincoln  and  at 
Durham,  at  Geneva  and  at  Lausanne.     Indeed,  like  Lin- 
coln and  Durham,  it  had  not  even  a  predecessor.     Exeter 
was  not  yet  a  Bishop's  see;  the  episcopal  superintendence 
of  West-Wales  was  still  divided  between  the  Bishop  of 
Devonshire  at  Crediton   and  the  Bishop  of  Cornwall  at 
Bodmin.     The  history  of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  later  Municipal 
time  seems  to  show  that  it  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  muni-  0f  ^e  ^ty. 
cipal  freedom ;  still  it  clearly  did  not  form  an  independent 
commonwealth,  like  London.     As  an  integral  part  of  the 
West-Saxon  realm,  it  was  a  royal   possession,  and  was 
governed,  or  at  least  defended  in  time  of  war,  by  a  royal 
Reeve.     Both  the  commercial  and  the  military  importance  Its  com- 
of  the  city  were  of  the  first  rank.     In  our  days  the  trade  muitary" 
of  Exeter  has  long  vanished;    commerce  has  long  been1™?0*1" 
carried  on  in  vessels  which  require  a  deeper  stream;   as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  trade  of  the  city  itself 
began  to  be  interfered  with   by  the  foundation  of  the 
port  of  Topsham  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     But  the  small 
craft  of  the  tenth  century  could  sail  straight  up  to  the 
city  for  purposes  either  of  commerce  or  of  war.    The  Danes  The  Danes 
now  attacked  Exeter,  just  as  they  had  attacked  London;  dty,  but 
but  the  citizens  of  the  Western  capital  fought  with  as  ^ £yihe 

citizens. 

First,  the  hedge  or  palisade  ;  secondly,  the  wall  of  earth,  or  of  earth  and 
rough  stones  combined ;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  masonry,  as  at  Towcester ; 
fourthly,  the  wall  of  squared  stones,  as  at  Exeter.  The  fifth  stage,  the 
Norman  castle,  does  not  appear  till  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor. 

Z  % 
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good  a  will,  and  with  as  complete  success,  as  their  brethren 
of  the  East.1  King  JSthelstan's  wall  stood  them  in  good 
stead,2  and  the  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  altogether 
fruitless.  But  the  result  of  the  resistance  of  Exeter  was 
much  the  same  as  the  result  of  the  resistance  of  London. 
The  city  was  saved,  but,  for  that  very  reason,3  the  ravages 
of  the  invaders  fell  with  redoubled  violence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country.  ^Ethelred  was  as  unready  as  ever;  the 
host  which  had  been  prompt  to  ravage  Cumberland,  and 
perhaps  Normandy,  was  not  at  hand  to  aid  any  local  efforts. 
The  Danes  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  ravaging, 
burning,  killing,  in  their  accustomed  manner.  The  men 
of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  gathered  their  forces,  and 
met  the  enemy  at  Penhow,  not  far  from  the  rescued  city. 
But  the  force  of  two  shires  was  not  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Danes  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,4  and  put 
the  irregular  English  levies  to  flight.  They  then,  as 
usual,  took  to  themselves  horses,  and  ravaged  the  country 
still  more  thoroughly  and  unsparingly  than  before.  At  last 
they  went  back  to  their  ships  with  a  vast  booty,  and 
sailed  to  their  old  quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thence 
they  carried  on  their  usual  devastations,  both  in  the  island 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  no  man  now 
daring  to  withstand  them. 

The  Witan  met  in  the  course  of  this  year  in  an  assembly 
which  confirmed  a  grant  of  the  King's  to  the  Abbey  of 
Shaftesbury,  which  is  remarkable  on  two  grounds.  It 
distinctly  sets  forth  the  wretchedness  of  the  times  in  a 
way  rather  unusual  in  such  documents,  and  it  shows 
that  the  King's  brother  Eadward  was  already  looked  on 

1  Ghron.  in  anno.  "  par  ffestlioe  feohtende  w&ron,  ao  him  man  swyde 
fastlice  witfetod  and  heardlice." 

1  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Dum  mnrum  illiufi  destruere  moliretur,  a  oivibua 
nrbem  viriliter  defendentibna  repellitur  [Paganornm  exercitos]." 

3  lb.   "  Undo  nimis  e-xasperatos  more  solito,"  &c. 

*  lb.  "Anglipromilitumpaacitate,  Danorum  multitudinem  non  ferentes." 
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as  a  saint.1     Another  meeting  was  held  early  the  next    chap.  v. 
year,  in  which  the  King  granted  to  Archbishop  iEM™^™*     f 
the  estate  of  a  lady  which  she  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown  iooa. 
by  her  nnchastity.2     Possibly  at  the  same  meeting,  or011*1^ 
at  another  in  the  same  year,  jEthelingadene,  the  scene  at  it. 
of  one  of  the  late  battles,  and  some  other  property,  were 
granted  by  JSthelred  to  the  monastery  of  Wherwell,  his 
mother's  foundation,  for  the  good  of  her  soul  and  of  that 
of  his  father.3    It  may  be  that  in  all  this  we  hear  the 
voice  of  his  brother's  blood  crying  from  the  ground.4    But 
the  state  of  the  nation  was  not  altogether  neglected ;  the 
Assembly  of  the  Wise  however  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  the  old  wretched  remedy  which  had  so  often 
failed  them.     The  Danes  were  again   to   be  bought  off  Payment 
at  their  own  terms,  and  the  Ealdorman   Leofsige  wasjifti,em 
sent  to  find  out  what  those  terms  were.6     They  now, 1>aile8- 
fairly  enough,  raised  their  price;  twenty -four  thousand 
pounds  was  asked  and  was  paid  as  the  condition  of  their 

1  Cod.  Dipl.  Hi.  318.  "Talibus  mandatorum  Christi  sententiis  a  meis 
frequenting  prsmonitus  consiliariis,  et  ab  ipso  summo  omnium  largitore 
bonorum  dirissimis  hostium  graviter  nos  depopulantium  creberrime  angus. 
tiatus  flagellis,  ego  ^Etfelredus  Rex  Anglorum,  [an  unusually  lowly  style] 
ut  Bupradictee  merear  particeps  fore  promissionis,  quoddam  Christo  et 
sancto  rao,  germano  scilicet  meo,  Eadwardo,  quern  proprio  cruore  perfosum 
per  multiplicia  virtutum  signa,  ipse  Dominus  noetris  mirificare  dignatus  est 
tempoi-ibus,"  &c.  Ac.  So  afterwards,  "quatenus  ad  versus  barbarorum  in- 
sidias  ipsa  religiosacongregatio  cum  beati  martyris  ceterorumque  sanctorum 
reliquiis/'  Ac.,  and  "adepto  postmodum,  si  Dei  misoricordia  ita  provident, 
pacis  tempore."  The  observance  of  Eadward's  mass-day  was  ordered  in 
1008.  *  lb.  vi.  140. 

■  lb.  iii.  323.  ^Elfthryth  could  not  have  been  dead  very  long,  as  she 
signs  the  Charter  of  999,  in  which  the  treason  of  JSlfric  (see  above,  p.  307) 
is  mentioned.     Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  312. 

*  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  165  ;  "Exagitabant  iUum  umbrae  fra- 
terns,  diraa  exigentes  inferias."  Yet  ^Ethelred  had  no  share  in  the  mur- 
der ;  he  only  reaped,  quite  unconsciously,  the  advantage  of  his  mother's 
crime. 

6  The  joint  action  of  the  King  and  the  Witan  is  well  marked  in  the 
Chronicles ;  "  pa  sende  se  cyning  to  Jwm  flotan  Leofsige  ealdorman  ;  and 
he  J*s  frees  cyninges  worde  and  his  witena,  grit?  witJ  hi  gesette." 
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chap.  v.    ceasing  from  their  ravages.     But,  while  the  negociation 

was  going  on,  the  negociator,  on  what  ground  or  in  what 

quarrel  we  are  not  told,  killed  the  King's  high-reeve  iEfic, 

Leofsige     and  was  outlawed  and  driven  out  of  the  land  for  his  crime. 

outlawed*  »»». 

The  Witan  were  doubtless  still  in  session,  and  they  must 
Emma       have  taken  cognizance  of  the  murder.1    All  this  must  have 

oome8 

over.  happened  early  in  the  year,  as  it  was  after  these  events, 

Second       though  still  in  Lent,2  that  the  young  Queen  came  over. 
Gemdt  of    Before  the  year  was  out,  another  Witenagemot  was  held,8 
IOO*a         at  which  ^Ethelred  and  his  counsellors  contrived  to  do  what 
otherwise  might  have  seemed  impossible,  to  put  the  heathen 
Massacre    invaders  in  the  right.    This  winter,  on  the  mass-day  of 
Danes,       Saint  Brice,  took  place  that  famous  massacre  of  the  Danes, 
November,  ^j^  ^^  given  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
aggerated and  romantic  details  of  later  writers,  but  which 
stands   out  in  bloody  colours   enough   on    the    page  of 
Plot  of  the  authentic   history.      According   to  our   best   authorities, 
kill  the       tidings  were  brought  to  the  King  that  the  Danes  who 
King  and    were  in  England  were  plotting  with  one  consent  to  kill 
him  and  his  Witan  and  to  6eize  upon   the  Kingdom.4 

1  Here  the  King  only  is  mentioned,  but  we  commonly  hear  of  the  Witan 
Bharing  in  such  sentences,  and  the  meeting  would  hardly  break  up  till  the 
negotiations  were  complete,  and  resolutions  taken  for  raising  the  money. 

1  "  On  )>am  ilcan  lenctene."  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Thorpe  translates 
it  "autumn." 

9  To  this  meeting  belongs  the  grant  to  the  Thegn  Godwine  (God.  Dipl. 
yL  143),  as  it  is  signed  by  "iElfgifu  oonlaterana  Regis."  But  the  follow- 
ing document  (No.  1297)  belongs  to  an  earlier  meeting,  I  suspect  to  an 
intermediate  one.  This  year  Ealdwulf  Archbishop  of  Tork  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Wulfstan  Bishop  of  London,  not  Abbot  Wulfstan,  as  Florence 
has  it.  Now  the  Charter  quoted  above  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  32a)  is  signed  by 
Ealdwulf  and  by  Wulfstan  as  Bishop.  This  of  course  belongs  to  the  first 
meeting.  The  Charter  to  Godwine,  which  the  Queen  signs,  is  also  signed 
by  Wulfstan  as  Archbishop.  But  No.  1297  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  145)  is  signed 
by  Wul&tan  as  Bishop  and  not  by  Ealdwulf.  This  seems  to  point  to  an 
intermediate  Gemdt,  held  while  the  See  of  York  was  vacant,  and  at  which 
Wul&tan  was  probably  nominated  to  it. 

*  Chron.  in  anno.  "  On  )>am  geare  se  cyng  he*t  ofslean  ealle  M  Deniscan 
men  )>e  on  Angelcynne  waeron.     Dis  w»s  gedon  on  Britius  massedsaig ; 
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Except  that  other  means  of  destruction  must  have  been  chap.  v. 
intended,  this  sounds  very  like  a  forestalling  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  The  Danes  were  indeed  thoroughly  faithless, 
but  an  intended  general  massacre  of  the  whole  Witena- 
gemot  when  in  foil  session,  which  the  words  seem  to  imply, 
is  hardly  credible.1  Another  attack  on  London  or  Exeter, 
or  a  devastation  of  some  district  as  yet  untouched,  would 
be  much  more  likely.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
we  have  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  exaggeration, 
I  mean,  not  in  the  Chroniclers,  but  in  the  reports  spread 
abroad  at  the  time  by  ^Ethelred  and  his  advisers.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  King,  no  doubt  with  the  consent 
of  the  second  (or  third)  Gemot  of  the  year,  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England,  an  order 
which  could  never  have  been  carried  into  execution  if  it 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  general  hatred  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  said  that  letters  were  secretly  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  ordering  the  execution  of  the  bloody 
work  throughout  the  whole  land  on  one  day.2  The  per-  Probable 
sons  slain  were  probably  such  among  those  Danes  who  had  the  i 
served  in  the  late  invasions  as  had  remained  in  England  on  Bacre° 
the  faith  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  spring.     A  general 

forttam  )>am  cyninge  was  gecyd  >at  hi  woldan  hine  besyrwan  eet  his  life, 
and  sififtan  ealle  his  witan,  and  habban  si)>)>an  J>is  rice." 

Flor.  in  anna  "  Quo  etiam  anno  rex  .ASgelredus  omnes  Dance  Angliam 
incolentes,  majores  et  minores,  utriusque  sexus,  occidi  jussit :  quia  ilium 
suosque  primates  vita"  regnoque  privare,  et  totins  Anglin  dominium  busb 
ditioni  conati  sunt  subdere." 

1  Will.  Malm.  ii.  165.  "Levibus  suspicionibus  omnes  uno  die  in  tota* 
Anglift  trucidari  jnsserat." 

9  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions  the  letters,  so  does  iEthelred  of 
Rievaux  (362).  Henry  professes  to  get  his  information  from  old  men 
whom  he  had  seen  in  his  childhood.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could 
have  Been  men  who  had  been  actually  eye-witnesses  of  the  massacre  ;  still 
his  tale  may  represent  a  prevalent  tradition.  He  does  not  mention  the 
plot,  but  attributes  the  deed  to  iEthelred's  pride  and  elation  at  his  new 
connexion  with  Normandy  !  yEthelred  of  Rievaux  speaks  sarcastically 
of  his  royal  namesake  as  "  fortior  solito." 
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chap.  v.  massacre  of  all  persons  of  Danish  descent  throughout  Eng- 
land is  not  to  be  thought  of;  such  a  massacre  would  have 
amounted  to  an  extirpation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Northumberland  and  East-Anglia.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  earliest  account  to  imply  that  any  but 
men  were  slaughtered,  and,  among  the  Danes,  every  man 
was  a  soldier,  or  rather  a  pirate.  But  the  tale  began  very 
early  to  get  improved  by  all  kinds  of  romantic  additions. 
We  first  hear  of  a  massacre  of  Danish  women;1  then, 
among  an  infinite  variety  of  horrors  of  all  sorts,  we  come 
to  a  massacre  of  English  women  who  had  become  wives 
or  mistresses  of  Danes,  and  of  the  children  who  were  the 
fruit  of  such  unions.2  It  is  not  likely  that  there  were 
many  Danish  women  to  massacre,  and  the  notion  of  a 
massacre  of  women  at  all  most  likely  arose  out  of  one 

Murder  of  particular  case.  That  Gunhild,  the  wife  of  Fallig  and 
sister  of  Swend,  was  put  to  death  is  too  probable,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  true  that  she  had  given  herself8  as  a  hostage 
for  the  good  faith  of  her  countrymen.     The  prince  who 

1  Even  in  Florence  we  have  "  utriusque  sexto." 

9  We  get  the  first  hint  of  all  this  in  a  pieoe  of  fine  writing  of  William  of 
Malme Bbury  (ii.  165) ;  "  Ubi  fdit  videre  niiseriam,  dum  quisque  oariodmoa 
hospites,  quos  etiam  arctiBaima  necessitudo  dnlciores  effecerat,  cogeretur 
prodere,  et  amplezus  gladio  deturbare."  From  John  of  Wallingford  (Gale, 
"•  547 )•  wn<>  died  in  1214,  we  m&y  learn  a  great  deal  more.  The  Danes 
made  themselves  too  acceptable  to  the  English  women  by  their  elegant 
manners  and  their  care  of  their  persons.  They  combed  their  hair  daily,  and 
took  a  bath  every  Saturday.  So  they  were  all  killed  on  their  bathing-day. 
Saint  Brice's  day  really  did  fall  on  a  Saturday  this  year.  Roger  of  Wendover 
(i.  444)  does  not  know  quite  so  much ;  but  he  attributes  the  massacre  to 
the  rapes,  not  the  seductions,  of  English  women  by  the  Danes.  He  also 
removes  the  event  to  the  year  1013,  and  makes  the  author  of  it  one  Huna, 
who  is  unknown  to  history  but  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  romance. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  John  of  Wallingford  is  satisfied  with  cutting 
off  the  breasts  of  the  women,  while  William  of  Jumieges  (v.  6)  has  them 
torn  off  by  dogs,  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  (6387-9)  by  bears.  So  tales 
grow. 

8  Roger  of  Wendover  adds  that  her  husband  and  son  were  both  hostages, 
a  thing  utterly  incredible  in  the  case  of  Pallig. 
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blinded  the  son  of  JSlfric  to  avenge  his  father's  treason,1  chap.  v. 
and  who  afterwards  took  the  father  himself  again  into 
favour,  was  capable  even  of  so  cowardly  and  foolish  a 
vengeance  as  this.  The  traitor  Pallig,  if  he  was  caught, 
would  doubtless  be  put  to  death,  and  with  perfect  jus- 
tice, unless  he  was  personally  included  in  the  last  treaty. 
And  it  may  be  that  Gunhild  had  to  behold  the  slaughter 
of  her  husband  and  her  son,2  and  that  with  her  dying 
voice  she  foretold  the  woes  which  her  death  would  bring 
upon  England.  Such  a  prediction  needed  no  special  pro- 
phetic inspiration. 


§  4.    From  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Brice  to  SwencTs  Con- 
guest  of  England.   1002-1013. 

The  Vespers  of  Saint  Brice  were  not  only  a  crime  but  a  Results  of 
blunder.   From  this  time  forth  the  Danish  invasions  become  g^.^ 
far  more  constant,  far  more  systematic,  and  they  affect  a 
far  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom.    The  next  year  King  Invasion 
Swend  came  again  in  person.3    He  now  had  a  real  injury;  ii7  person, 
the  blood  of  his  sister  and  his  countrymen  might  have  10°3* 
called  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  a  gentler  and  more 
forgiving  prince.     He  did  not  land  in  any  of  those  parts 
of  the  island  where  we  should  have  most  naturally  looked 
for  the  opening  of  a  campaign ;  he  began  his  attack  in  the 
region  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  warfare  for  years 
before.     Most  likely  he  knew  well  where  the  weakness 
of  England  lay.    The  Danish  King  sailed  to  Exeter,  the  Exeter  be- 
city  whose  burghers  had  so  gallantly  repelled  the  former  Swend  by 
attack.     But  the  state  of  things  within  the  walls  of  the  |E£^e 

1  See  above,  p.  308. 

1  WiU.  Malm.  ii.  177.  The  mother  was  of  conree  beautiful  ("non  ille- 
pidsa  form®  virago")  and  the  son  promising  ("commods  indolis  puer"). 

*  Florence  mentions  him  at  Exeter,  the  Chronicles  not  till  later  in  the 
year,  but  they  seem  to  take  him  for  granted. 
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Swend 
ravages 
Wiltshire. 
A  battle 
hindered 
by  ^Elfric, 
again  in 
command 
of  the 
English. 


western  capital  was  now  changed  sadly  for  the  worse. 
The  royal  rights  over  Exeter  had  been  granted  to  the 
Norman  Lady  as  part  of  her  morning-gift.  Hugh,  a 
Frenchman,  whether  Earl  or  Churl1  matters  not,  was 
now  the  royal  Reeve  in  Exeter,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
foreigners  who,  under  Emma,  her  son,  and  her  great- 
nephew,  were  to  fatten  on  English  estates  and  honours. 
Hugh  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  most  likely  both.  Exeter 
was  stormed  and  plundered ;  the  noble  walls  of  King 
JEthelstan  were  broken  down  from  the  east  gate  to  the 
west,  and  the  city  was  left  defenceless.8  Swend  returned 
to  his  ships  with  a  vast  plunder,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
harrying  of  Wiltshire.  The  men  of  that  shire  and  their 
neighbours  of  Hampshire  were  gathered  together,  ready 
and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle.  The  people  were 
as  sound  at  heart  as  they  had  been  three  years  before,  but 
they  had  no  longer  the  same  valiant  leaders.  The  battle 
of  iEthelingadene  seems  to  have  fallen  with  special  se- 
verity on  the  chief  men,  and  we  now  find  the  force  of 
these  two  shires  in  the  last  hands  in  which  we  should 
have  looked  to  find  them.  The  old  traitor  iElfric,3  who 
had  done  his  best,  eleven  years  before,4  to  betray  London 

1  The  Chronicles  have,  "  her  was  Exanceaster  abrocen  >uruh  )>one  Fran- 
ciscan ceorl  Hugan,  8e  seo  hheidige  hire  haefde  geset  to  gerefan."  But 
Florence  has,  "per  insilium  [consilium?]  incuriam,  et  traditionem  Nort- 
mannici  camitis  Hugonis,  quern  Regina  Emma  Domnanise  prsefecit."  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  (752  B)  says,  "  Hugonem  Normannum,  quern  ibi  Regina 
Emma  Vicecomitem  [gerefan  f)  statuerat,  in  perniciem  compegerunt."  Flo- 
rence seems  to  have  read  tori  where  our  copies  of  the  Chronicles  have  ceorl; 
also  he  seems  to  make  Hugh  Ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  while  in  the  Chro- 
nicles he  is  only  Reeve  of  Exeter.  The  "  Frenchmen"  of  the  Chronicles 
may  always  be  either  Normans  or  not ;  most  likely  Hugh  was  a  Norman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "Civitatem  Ezanceastram  infregit,  spoliavit,  murum  ab 
orientali  usque  ad  occidentalem  portam  destruxit."  This  does  not  imply 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  city.  But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  "  ur- 
bem  totam  funditus  destruxerunt,"  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 

8  "  Alfricue  dux  supra  memoratus"  says  Florence  ;  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
the  ^Elfric,  the  traitor  of  992. 

*  See  above,  p.  307. 
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to  the  enemy,  who  had  himself  been  driven  from  the  land,  chap.  v. 
and  whose  innocent  son  had  paid  a  cruel  penalty  for  his 
offence,  was  now,  through  some  unrecorded  and  inexplic- 
able intrigue,  again  in  royal  favour,  again  in  command 
of  an  English  army,  again  trusted  to  oppose  the  very 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  before  traitorously  leagued 
himself.  But,  as  our  Chronicles  tell  us  with  a  vigorous 
simplicity,  he  was  again  at  his  old  tricks ;  as  soon  as  the 
armies  were  so  near  that  they  could  look  on  one  another, 
the  English  ^commander  pretended  to  be  taken  suddenly 
ill;1  retchings  and  spittings  followed  as  a  proof  of  his 
sickness;  in  such  a  case  a  battle  could  not  possibly  be 
thought  of.  One  wonders  that  no  brave  man,  however 
unauthorized,  seized  the  command  by  common  consent,2 
but  the  paltry  trick  was  successful;  the  spirits  of  the 
English  were  broken,  and  they  went  away  sadly  without 
a  battle.3  In  all  this  history,  just  as  in  old  Greek  history,4  Froctua- 
we  are  often  surprised  at  the  mere  accidents  on  which  the  gp^ 

fete  of  battles  depends,  how  much  one  man's  valour  or  *™on* 

*        J  non -pro- 

cowardice  or  treason  can  bring  about,  how  much  turns  on  fessional 

soldiers, 
the  mood  in  which  the  soldiers  find  themselves  at  the 

moment  of  action.  In  this  case  the  English  are  described 
as  having  come  together  with  the  utmost  good  will,  and 
as  being  thoroughly  eager  to  do  their  duty.  Yet  a  trans- 
parent artifice  at  once  paralyses  them,  and  they  become 
wholly  incapable  of  action.  We  must  remember  that  here, 
just  as  in  Greece,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  professional 
soldiers,  but  with  citizen  soldiers;   we  are  dealing  with 

1  Chron.  1003.  "  pa  gebned  he  hine  seocne,  and  ongan  he  hine  brecan 
to  spiwenne,  and  cwaeft  )>»t  he  gesieled  ware." 

'  Like  Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia  and  Philopoimdn  at  Sellasia.  See  Hist. 
Fed.  Gov.  i  450,  497. 

9  Flor.  Wig.  "A  euia  inimicis  sine  pugna  divertit  moestisBinuis.'  The 
Chronicles,  and  after  them  Florence  and  Henry,  quote  a  proverb,  "  ponne 
se  heretoga  wacaft,  >onne  bitt  eall  se  here  switte  gehindred." 

*  See  many  passages  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  especially  the  remarks 
on  the  death  of  Epameindndas  ;  x.  477. 
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chap.  v.  times  when  every  man  was  a  soldier  occasionally,  and 
when  none  but  professed  pirates  were  soldiers  constantly. 
Such  soldiers  are  not  mere  machines  in  the  hand  of  a 
master  of  the  game ;  they  do  not  simply  do  their  profes- 
sional duty  in  blind  obedience ;  they  have  a  real  part  and 
interest  in  what  is  going  on ;  they  are  therefore  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men  in  a  way  in 
which  professional  soldiers  are  much  less  strongly  affected. 
Such  men  are  specially  liable  to  fluctuations  of  the  spirits ; 
they  are  easily  encouraged  and  easily  disheartened;  men 
who  fight  like  heroes  one  day  may  be  overcome  by  a 
sudden  panic  the  next.  Hence  the  extraordinary  import- 
ance which,  in  all  such  warfare,  attaches  to  the  personal 
exhortation  and  personal  example  of  the  general  with  such 
troops ;  a  chief  who  simply  stands  aloof  and  gives  orders 
can  never  win  a  victory.  The  particular  speech  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  general  before  battle  is  no  doubt  commonly 
the  invention  of  the  historian  ;  but  that  generals  found  it 
needful  to  make  such  speeches,  and  that  such  speeches  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their 
armies,  is  palpable  in  every  history  of  warfare  of  this  kind. 
No  doubt  even  professional  soldiers  still  remain  men,  and 
are  liable  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  in  the  same  way ; 
still  habit  and  discipline  make  a  great  change ;  an  army 
in  which  each  man  is  really  fighting  for  his  hearth  and 
home  is  liable  to  these  influences  in  a  tenfold  degree.  In 
this  case,  if  some  brave  man  had  stepped  forward,  had  cut 
down  the  cowardly  traitor,  and  had  called  on  the  English 
to  follow  him  against  the  enemy,  a  battle  would  have  been 
certain  and  a  victory  probable.  No  man  had  the  energy  to 
do  this ;  therefore  the  base  trick  of  JElfric  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  English  host  went  away  without  striking 
a  blow.  But,  even  in  retreat,  it  must  have  been  for- 
midable, as  it  seems  to  have  been  left  quite  unmolested 
by  the  enemy.    But  the  whole  shire  was  left  defenceless. 
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The  town  of  Wilton  was  sacked  and  burned.     Swend  then  chap.  v. 
marched  to  Salisbury,  not  indeed  the  modern  city  in  the  Swfnd 

J  J  J  sacks  And 

plain,  circling,  with  a  singular  absence  of  beauty  on  its  bums  Wil- 
own  part,  around  the  most  graceful  of  West-Saxon  min-  Salisbury. 
sters.  The  Salisbury  of  those  days  was  still  the  old  hill-  OldSaram. 
fortress,1  where  the  Briton  and  the  Roman  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and  at  whose  foot  Cynric  had  won  one  of  those  55*. 
great  battles  which  mark  the  western  stages  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invasion.  After  the  days  of  Swend  a  Norman  castle 
and  a  Norman  cathedral  rose  and  fell  on  that  historic  spot, 
and  the  chosen  stronghold  of  so  many  races  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  bye-words  qf  modern  political  discussion.  Like 
Exeter,  Salisbury  was  not  yet  a  Bishop's  See;  but  the 
choice  of  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  the  seat 
of  the  Bishoprick  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  shows  that 
it  must  already  have  been  a  place  of  importance  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  time.  Yet  one  would  think  that  its 
importance  must  always  have  been  mainly  that  of  a  mili- 
tary post;  one  can  hardly  conceive  Old  Sarum  being  at 
any  time  a  place  of  trade  or  the  centre  of  any  considerable 
population.  Whatever  the  place  consisted  of  at  this  time, 
Swend  sacked  and  burned  it,  and  returned  to  his  ships 
with  great  spoil.8 

The  events  of  the  next  year  form  the  exact  converse  of  Exploits  of 
the  tale  which  I  have  just  told.     We  have  seen  the  spirit  East- 
of  a  gallant  army  foully  damped  by  the  malice  of  a  single  f^j£ia* 

1  II.  xx.  *i6. 

rrf<r<rc  &  AapoWipr,  lire}  otiv*  "lAiof  Iffy 
iv  vtMtp  T*v6\i(rro,  w6?at  fitpdww  foOpAnw, 
4XA*  W  6m»p§ta$  <£/tf  ox  woXvwtZdxov  'iSijs* 
noAinrfSoiro;,  however,  I  fear  would  be  the  most  inappropriate  of  epithets 
for  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  was  "  well  provided 
otherwise  of  all  commodities,  but  wanted  water  so  unreasonably  as  (a 
strange  kind  of  merchandise)  it  was  there  to  be  sold.1'     (Godwin.) 

*  The  Chronicler  here,  though  writing  in  prose,  gets  poetical.  "  >ser  he 
wiste  his  yft  hengestas." 
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chap.  v.    traitor.    We  shall  now  see  the  efforts  of  a  single  hero, 
boldly  struggling  against  every  difficulty,  feebly  backed  by 
those  who  should  have  supported  him,  and  winning,  in  a 
succession  of  defeats,  a  glory  as  pure  as  that  of  the  most 
triumphant  of  conquerors.    This  man  was  Ulfcytel,  Earl, 
or  at  least  military  commander,  of  the  East- Angles,  one 
whose  name  proclaims  his  Danish  origin,  but  in  whom 
England  now  found  her  stoutest  champion  in  her  hour  of 
Swend  sar-  need.1    This  next  summer  Swend  directed  his  course  to  a 
burns  Nor-  P111^  °f  England  which  was  largely  peopled  by  men  of  his 
wich-         own  race,  to  the  old  Kingdom  of  Guthrum.     His  appear- 
ance was  sudden ;  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  pushed 
his  way  up  the  stream,  and  stormed  and  burned  the  town 
which  had  arisen  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
History  of  Wensum.     Norwich  was  in  East- Anglia  what  Exeter  was 
e  a  y*     in  the  Western  shires.     But  the  city  itself  could  not  boast 
of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  Damnonian  Isca.   The  changes 
of  the  waters  in  that  region  had  caused  the  British  and  Bo- 
man  site  to  be  forsaken ;  the  Icenian  Venta  survived  only 
in  the  vague  designation  of  Caistor,  common  to  it  with 
many  other  Roman  towns  whose  distinctive  names  have 
been  forgotten.     On  a  height  at  no  great  distance  the 
East-Anglian  Kings  had  raised  a  fortress,  which  was  the 
Norwich     rude  forerunner  of  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Norman  castles, 
one  which  immediately  suggests  a  name  than  which  few 

1  I  speak  with  some  doubt  as  to  UlfcyteTs  formal  rank.  The  Latin 
writers  all  give  him  the  title  of  Earl.  "  Magnra  strennitatis  Dux  East- 
Anglorum  Ulfketel."  (Florence.)  "  Wlfketel  Dux  illius  provincial"  (H. 
Huntingdon.)  "Comes  Orientalium  Anglorum  Ulfkillus."  (W.  Malmes- 
bury.)  But  the  Chronicles  do  not  give  it  him  in  this  place,  though  they  do 
by  implication  in  recording  his  death  in  1016.  Also  I  can  find  no  signature 
of  Ulfcytel  as  Earl,  though  many  charters,  both  before  and  after  this  date, 
are  signed  by  Ulfcytel,  "  miles n  or  "minister."  On  the  other  hand,  as 
commanding  the  army  and  summoning  the  Witan,  he  acta  with  the  full 
authority  of  an  Earl.  May  he  have  been  in  some  way  the  deputy  of 
iEthelweard,  son  of  the  former  Ealdorman  iEthelwine,  who  died  along 
with  Ulfcytel  at  Assandun  ? 


Castle. 
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in  oar  history  are  more  illustrious.    The  castle  of  Nor-    chap.  v. 
wicb  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  the  house  of 
Bigod,  one  of  whom  lived  to  wrest  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  liberties  of  England  from  the  hands  of  the  Great     1197. 
Edward  himself.    As  at  Exeter,  as  at  Salisbury,  the  Nor- 
man castle  had  already  a  rude  forerunner,  but  the  Norman 
cathedral  had  none.    The  Bishop  of  the  East- Angles  still  Norwich 
had  his  see  at  Elm  ham.    A  twofold  translation  at  the  end  BUhop's* 
of  the  century,  first  to  Thetford  and  then  to  Norwich,  &**• 
points  out  those  two  towns  as  being  at  this  time  the  most 
considerable  in  the  district,  and  we  accordingly  find  them 
the    principal   objects   of  hostile    attack.     Norwich   was  Import- 
now  one  of  the  most   important  seats  of  commerce  in  town. 
England;  the  city  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  several 
successive  Kings,  and  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 
A  place  thus  rich  and  flourishing  was  naturally  marked  Norwich 
as  a  prey  by  the   invaders,  who  harried  and  burned  it,  g^end.  y 
seemingly  without  resistance.    The  blow  was  so  sudden 
that  even  a  guardian  like  Ulfcytel  was  unprepared.     He  Ulfcytel 
now  gathered  together  the  provincial  council,  the  Witan  of  witan  of 
East-Anglia,1  whose  mention  shows  how  much  of  inde-  Jj^. 
pendence  the  ancient  Kingdom  still  retained.     Peace  was  make 
patched  up  with  the  invaders,  who  seemingly  returned  to  the  Danes, 
their  ships.     But,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  Danes  broke  The  Danes 
the  peace,  and  marched  secretly  to  Thetford,  the  town  in  p©^  ^ 
the  district  next  in  importance  to  Norwich.     This  march  ^JjSkJ 
seems  to  have  led  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coadt  than  any  Danish  army  had  ventured  since  the  old 
invasions   in  jElfred's  time.     Their  movement  did  not 

escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Ulfcytel,2  and  the  plan  which  Hans  of 

Ulfcytel. 

1  Chron.  in  anno.  "  pa  gerodde  Ulfcytel  wid*  )>a  Witan  on  East-Eng- 
lam. n  Flor.  Wig.  '<  Cum  majoribus  East-Angli»  habito  concilio."  See 
Kemble,  ii.  257. 

1  So  I  understand  the  narrative  in  the  Chronicles,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  measures  of  Ulfcytel  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  Danes  began 
their  march,  but  before  they  reached  Thetford,  while  Florence  does  not 
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chap.  v.  he  formed,  though  not  wholly  successful,  seems  to  vouch 
for  his  generalship.  He  at  once  gathered  his  forces  to- 
gether as  secretly  as  he  could,  and  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  coast  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  invaders.  In  this 
latter  part  of  his  scheme  he  wholly  failed ;  those  whom  he 
sent  on  that  errand  proved  either  cowardly  or  unfaithful. 
Thetford  And,  even  with  the  force  under  his  own  command,  he  was 
nod  unable  to  save  Thetford.     The  town  was  entered  by  the 

""*  Danes,  who  plundered  it,  stayed  there  one  night,  and  in 

the  morning  set  fire  to  it  and  marched  away  towards  their 
Drawn       ships.     But  they  were  hardly  clear  of  the  burning  town 
between     when  Ulfcytel  came  upon  them  with  his  army.      That 
uTfcytel     army  was  comparatively  small ;  had  the  whole  force  of 
East-Anglia  been  there,  so  our  authors  tell  us,  never  would 
the  heathen  men  have  got  back  to  their  ships.    As  it  was, 
the  Danes  themselves  said  that  never  met  they  in  all 
England  with  worse  handplay  than  Ulfcytel  brought  upon 
them.1    It  seems  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.    The  Danes 
so  far  succeeded  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  their 
object  of  reaching  their  ships ;  but  the  fighting  was  hard, 
and  the  slaughter  great  on  both  sides,  and  we  do  not,  as 
Severe  lose  usual,  hear  of  either  side  keeping  the  field.    As  at  Maldon, 
EngSah  °  as  at  JEthelingadene,  the  slaughter  on  the  English  side 
leaders.      Beems  to  have  fallen  most  heavily  on  those  who  were  high 
in  rank  or  command.8     No  doubt,  in  all  these  battles,  just 
as  in  the  battles  of  Homer,  the  chief  stress  of  the  fight  fell 
on  the  Thegns  of  the  King  or  Earl  in  command,  especially 
on  the  high-born  youths  who  were  personally  attached  to 

mention  Ulfcytel  as  doing  anything  till  after  he  hears  of  the  burning  of 
the  town. 

1  I  modernize  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.  "  Swa  hi  sylfe  wedon,  J>»t  hi 
nnfre  wyrsan  handplegan  on  Angelcynne  ne  gemetton,  )>onne  Ulfcytel  htm 
to  brohte."  So  Florence,  "  ut  enim  ipsi  testati  sunt,  duriue  et  asperius 
bellum  in  Anglia  numquam  experti  sunt  quam  illis  Dux  Ulfketel  intu- 
lerat."    See  Will.  Malm.  ii.  165,  for  a  longer  panegyric  on  Ulfcytel. 

*  Chron.  in  anno.  "|?«r  wearfi  East-Engla  folces  seo  yld  [yldcgta] 
o&la>gan."    See  on  the  sense  of  this  word  and  its  cognates,  p.  78. 
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him  and  his  service.     We  have  6een  that  it  was  so  at   chap.  v. 

Maldon,  where  we  have  the  details ;  it  is  equally  clear  that 

it  was  so  at  Thetford,  where  we  have  only  the  general 

result.    This  East- Anglian  campaign  is  also  a  good  illus-  niustra- 

tration  of  the  general  conditions  of  warfare  at  the  time.  p^  JJJJP" 

It  shows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  force,  whether  of  ulfcyteTs 
J  campaign. 

the  whole  Kingdom  or  of  a  single  Earldom,  could  be  got 

together,  and  how  much  was  lost  through  mere  slowness 
of  operations.  Even  with  a  vigorous  chief  at  the  head,  the 
two  chief  towns  of  the  Earldom  were  surprised  and  burned. 
But  the  story  shows  no  less  plainly  how  much  a  single 
faithful  and  valiant  leader  could  do  to  struggle  with  these 
difficulties.  A  shire  under  the  government  of  Ulfcytel  was 
in  a  very  different  case  from  a  shire  under  the  government 
of  JSlfric.  Nay,  could  Ulfcytel,  instead  of  holding  a  sub- 
ordinate command,  have  changed  places  with  the  boastful 
Emperor  of  all  Britain,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  Danish  wars  would  have  had  a  very  different 
ending. 

The  resistance  of  Ulfcytel,  though  not  wholly  successful,  Year  of 
seems  to  have  had  at  least  a  share  in  winning  for  England  0f  famine. 
a  momentary  respite.     We  hear  of  no  further  ravages  after  10°5, 
the  battle  of  Thetford,  and  the  next  year  Bang  Swend, 
instead  of  attacking  any  part  of  England,  sailed  home 
again  to  Denmark.    A  famine,  the  most  fearful  ever  re- 
membered in  England,  was  most  likely  in  part  the  result 
of  his  ravages,  and  it  no  doubt  also  helped  to  send  him 
away  for  a  while  from  the  wasted  land.     The  Witan  met 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any 
proceedings  more   important  than  the  usual   grants   to 
monasteries  and  to  the  King's  Thegns.1     But  the  next  Events  of 
year  is  crowded  witti  events  of  all  kinds.     We  now  come  x£&% 
to  the  rise  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  even  more  com- 

1  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  339.  vi.  152. 

a  a 
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chap,  v.  pletely  the  evil  genius  of  the  later  years  of  this  unhappy 

reign  than  JSlfric  had  been  the  evil  genius  of  its  earlier 

Rise  and     years.     This  was  Eadric,  surnamed  Streona,  the  son  of 

of  Eadric.   -flSthelric,1  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  low  birth,  of  a 

shrewd  intellect — which  he  used  only  to  devise  selfish  and 

baleful  schemes— of  an  eloquent  tongue — which  he  used 

only  to  persuade  men  to  mischief — as  proud,  cruel,  envious, 

and  faithless.     From  elaborate  pictures  of  this  sort  we 

instinctively  make  some  deductions;  still  the  character  of 

Eadric  is  written  plainly  enough  in  his  recorded  crimes. 

That  such  a  man  should  rise  to  power  was  the  greatest 

of  evils  for  the  nation ;  still  his  rise  illustrates  one  good 

Ulustra-     side  of  English  society  at  the  time.     In  England   the 

pHedby*"   P°°r  ana*  ignoble  still  could  rise;  on  the  Continent  they 

his  «id-       had  nearly   lost  all  chance.     Eadric  rose  to   rank   and 

wealth  by  his  personal  talents,  talents  which  no  writer 

denies,  though  they  all  paint  in  strong  colours  the  evil 

use  which  he  made  of  them.     And  he  really  rose;  he 

did  not  merely,  like  many  low-born  favourites  of  other 

princes,  exercise  a  secret  influence  over  a  weak  master. 

He  was  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  realm ; 

he  stood  forth  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  among 

the  foremost  of  its  chiefs;  he  commanded  the  armies  of 

his  sovereign;  and,  most  alien  of  all  to  modern  preju- 

1  We  get  the  surname  Stroma  or  the  Gainer,  evidently  an  allusion  to  his 
acquired  wealth,  from  Florence,  under  1006,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
under  the  next  year.  There  were  bo  many  Eadrics  and  JEthelrice  that  it 
seems  in  vain  to  try  to  identify  any  of  them.  We  have  seen  an  JEthelric  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  Maldon ;  another,  in  the  same  region,  lay  under  suspicions 
of  traitorous  dealing  with  Swend  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  304,  314),  and  had,  not 
a  son,  but  a  tenant,  called  Eadric  We  have  a  little  more  chance  of  find- 
ing our  Eadric  in  a  Thegn  of  Archbishop  Oswald,  to  whom  he  makes  a 
grant  in  988  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  241).  Of  his  character  there  is  less  doubt. 
William  of  *Malmesbory  gives  his  portrait  (ii.  165)  in  the  same  page  as  the 
opposite  portrait  of  Ulfcytel,  and  Florence  is  roused  to  unusual  declama- 
tion whenever  he  mentions  him. 

The  very  remarkable  English  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  314  is  fixed  to  a 
date  between  995  and  100a  by  the  signatures.  ^Elfric  is  already  Archbishop 
(see  p.  310) ;  Leofiuge  is  still  Ealdorman  (see  above,  p.  342). 
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dices,  he  was  allowed  to  mingle  his  blood  with  that  of  ohaf.v. 
royalty.1  Now,  if  a  bad  man  could  thus  rise  by  evil 
arts,  it  clearly  was  not  impossible  that  a  good  man  might 
also  rise  in  a  worthier  way.  Instances  of  either  kind 
were  doubtless  unusual;  the  general  feeling  of  the  time 
was  strongly  aristocratic ;  still  there  was  no  legal  or  even 
social  hindrance  to  keep  a  man  from  rising  out  of  utter 
obscurity  to  the  highest  places  short  of  kingship.  Ead- 
ric, like  most  favourites,  seems  to  have  made  his  way 
to  power  through  the  ruin  of  an  earlier  favourite.  A  man  Fall  of 
named  Wulfgeat*  had  been  for  some  years  the  chief  ulfgeat' 
adviser  of  iBthelred.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  held 
any  of  the  highest  offices  or  to  have  ever  risen  above 
Thegn's  rank.  But  he  clearly  exercised  some  functions 
which  clothed  him  with  a  good  deal  of  power,  for,  among 
his  other  offences,  unjust  judgements  are  spoken  of.8  Wulf- 
geat  was  now,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of  Eadric, 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, a  sentence  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  authority 
of  a  Witenagemot.  The  sentence  may  have  been  a  right- 
eous one ;  but  at  all  events  the  degradation  of  Wulfgeat 
opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  a  worse  man  than  him- 
self.    Wulfgeat  is  at  least  not  described  as  an  open  traitor 

and  murderer.     Eadric,  who  had  probably  been  rising  in  Eadric 

...         «  -  .,  .      .        the  chief 

position   tor  some  years,4  now  appears  as   the  reigning  fcvourite. 

1  He  married  ^Ethelred's  daughter  Eadgyth  some  time  before  1009. 
Flor.  in  anno. 

*  Wulfgeat  signs  many  Charters  from  the  year  986  (Cod.  DipL  Hi.  aaa) 
onwards,  but  never  with  any  higher  title  than  "  Minister. w 

8  Florence  says,  "  propter  injusta  judicia  et  superba  que  gesserat  opera." 
In  a  Charter  of  1015  (Cod.  DipL  vi.  169),  by  which  his  confiscated  lands,  or 
part  of  them,  are  granted  away,  his  crime  is  described  as  that  of  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  King's  enemies  ;  "Inimicis  Regis  se  in  insidiis  socium 
applicavit,  et  in  f acinore  inficiendi  etiam  legis  satisfactio  ei  defecit."  Hie 
Chronicles  mention  the  fact  of  his  disgrace,  without  suggesting  the  cause. 

*  It  is  in  recording  the  murder  of  iElfhelm  that  Florence  first  brings 
in  Eadric's  name  ;  the  Chronicles  do  not  mention  him  till  next  year,  when 
he  became  Ealdorman ;  on  the  other  hand  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  177) 

a  a  2 
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chap.  v.    favourite  and  the  director  of  all  the  crimes  and  treasons 

EarfjElf-   of  the  court.     A  monstrous  crime  was  now  committed. 

dered  at     -ffifhelm,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  for  some  years  Earl 

Shrew*-      Qf  a  par<.  0f  Northumberland,  probably   of  Deira,1  was 

present,  seemingly  at  the  court  or  at  some  Gem6t,  at 

Shrewsbury.    There  Eadric   received  him  as  a  familiar 

friend,  entertained  him  for  some  days,  and  on  the  third 

or  fourth  day  took  him  out  to  a  hunting-party.     While 

others  were  intent  on  the  sport,  the  executioner  of  the 

town,  one  Godwine,  surnamed  Porthund,2  whom  Eadric 

had  won  over  by  large  gifts  and  promises,  started  forth 

from  an  ambush  at  a  favourable  moment,  and  put  the 

Earl  to  death.3     The  sons  of  ^Elfhelm,  Wulfheah  and 

speaks  of  Eadric  as  a  chief  agent  in  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  and  makes  him 
take  a  personal  share  in  the  murder  of  Gunhild.  These  statements  are  in 
no  way  improbable,  bat  I  thought  it  better  to  introduce  Eadric  only  at  the 
point  where  he  first  appears  in  Florence.  The  first  signature  which  seems 
likely  to  be  his  is  in  root  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  316).  Lappenberg  (in  the  original 
German,  439,  note  I.  Mr.  Thorpe  leaves  out  the  passage  in  his  transla- 
tion, ii  170)  refers  to  a  charter  of  Eadgar  in  970  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  56)  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  Eadric  and  most  of  his  brothers.  It  is  signed  by  an 
Eadric,  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  the  same  man. 

1  jElfhelm  signs  as  "  Minister  "  in  985  (God.  Dipl.  vi.  1 19),  as  *'  Dux  " 
^  993  (iii.  264).  An  earlier  signature  as  "Gomes"  in  990  (iii.  248)  is 
doubtful  Cf.  iii.  353.  In  997  (iii.  299)  he  signs  as  "Nortfenhumbrensium 
Provinciarum  Dux." 

'  "  Id  est  Oppidi  Ganis."  Perhaps  Godwine  was  only  a  butcher,  as  Lap- 
penberg makes  him.  This  is  the  more  usual  mediaeval  sense  of  Carntfex, 
but  the  surname  sounds  as  if  he  were  an  official  person. 

1  I  give  this  story  a  place  in  the  text  with  fear  and  trembling.  Did  it 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Florence,  I  should  at  once  cast  it  aside  as 
legendary.  The  hunting-party  has  a  very  mythical  sound,  being  in  fact 
part  of  the  legend  of  Eadgar  and  JEM.  thryth.  And  one  might  be  a  little 
suspicious  as  to  Eadric's  position  at  Shrewsbury.  Why  should  Eadric  be 
more  at  home  there  than  iElfhelm  f  The  teller  of  the  tale  might  almost 
seem  to  have  looked  on  Eadric  as  already  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  as 
therefore  naturally  called  on  to  receive  his  Northumbrian  brother  in  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  his  government.  But  for  Florence  to  insert,  like  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  a  mere  piece  of  a  ballad  without  even  the  attraction 
of  a  miracle,  is  most  unlikely.  Florence,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  not 
infallible,  but  of  all  writers  he  is  the  most  unromantic.  I  therefore  accept 
the  story,  though  I  do  not  feel  perfect  confidence  in  it. 
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Ufegeat,  were  soon  after  blinded  by  the  King's  order  at   chap.  v. 
Cookham,  a  royal  seat  in  Buckinghamshire.     Amidst  all 
these  crimes.  Archbishop  iElfric  died,  and  JElfheah  of  ^ElflrafJi 
Winchester,  who  was  before  long  to  take  his  place  beside  of  Canter- 
Dnnstan  as  a  canonized  saint,  succeeded  to  the  metro-  I£££* 
politan  throne. 

These  events  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  earlier  part  of  Scottish 
the  year.     In  the  summer  a  new  Danish  invasion  began,  I006. 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  place  simul- 
taneously, and  therefore  perhaps  in  concert,  with  a  Scottish 
inroad.1     It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  of  any 
disturbances  on  the  part  of  Scotland  proper.     King  Ken-  Death  of 
neth,  the  faithful  vassal  of  Eadgar,  had  died  in  the  year  of  994# 
the  great  invasion  of  Olaf  and  Swend.     But  his  son  Mai-  Accession 
oolm  did  not  obtain  quiet  possession  of  the  Scottish  Crown  oolm. 
till  ten  years  later.     He  was  now,  it  would  seem,  deter-  zo°4' 
mined  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  at  the     [1000.] 
hands  of  ^Ethelred  in  the  devastation  of  Cumberland.     He  Malcolm 
is  said  to  have  invaded  Northumberland  and  to  have  laid  Durham, 
siege  to  Durham.     Waltheof,2  the  reigning  Earl,  was  old 

1  This  story  comes  from  a  separate  traot  by  Simeon  of  Durham  on  the 
Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  (X.  Scriptt.  79).  By  some  strange  confusion, 
it  is  there  put  under  the  year  979,  the  first  year  of  JSthelrecL  If  it  hap- 
pened at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  this  year,  the  only  one  which  suits  the 
position  of  the  King,  Bishop,  and  Earl  spoken  of.  Ealdhun  became 
Bishop  in  990,  and  removed  the  see  to  Durham  in  995.  Malcolm  began 
to  reign  in  1004  ;  a  Northumbrian  Earldom  became  vacant  in  1006.  Tnis 
fixes  the  date.  The  authority  of  Simeon  is,  I  think,  guaranty  enough 
for  the  general  truth  of  the  story,  and  the  silence  of  the  Chronicles  and 
Florence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  a  Northumbrian  matter.  The  story  also 
derives  some  sort  of  confirmation  from  a  passage  of  Forrfun  (Scot.  Hist.  iv. 
39,  p.  683,  Gale),  which  is  very  vague  and  confused,  but  which  at  least 
implies  warfare  of  some  kind  between  Malcolm  and  (Jhtred.  "  Othredum 
itaque  Comitem  Anglicum,  sed  Dania  subditum,  cujus  inter  eos  simultatis 
exorta?  caussam  nescio,  Cumbriam  praedari  conantem,  receptis  prsadis,  juxta 
Burgum  bello  difficili  superavit," 

*  Waltheof  had  been  Earl  ever  since  the  banishment  of  Oalac  in  975 
(see  above,  p.  29a),  but  his  government  must  have  been  dismembered  in 
favour  of  ^Elfhelm.  His  only  signature,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  in  994 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  278). 
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chap.  ▼.    and  dispirited,  and,  instead  of  meeting  the  invaders,  he 

9?S*r?ioe  shut  himself  up  in  King   Ida's  castle  at  Bamboroagh. 

WaHheot  But  he  had  a  son,  Uhtred,  whose  name  we  shall  often 

meet  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  whose  career  is  a 

Victory  of  singularly  chequered  one.     When  his  father  failed  in  his 

Uhtred.      duty,  he  supplied  his  place,  gathered  an  army,  rescued 

Durham,  and  gained   a  signal  victory  over  the   Scots.1 

Towards  the  city  which  he  thus  saved  Uhtred  stood  in  a 

relation  which  we  should  have  looked  for  rather  in  the 

eighteenth  than  in  the  tenth  century.     He  was  married  to 

a  daughter  of  Ealdhun,  the  Bishop  who  had  just  removed 

his  see  to   Durham,  and,  in  the  character  of  episcopal 

son-in-law,   he   held   large  grants  of  episcopal    lands. 

He  unites  Uhtred's    behaviour   gained    him    the  special   favour  of 

both  the  . 

Northum-  ^Ethelred,  who— doubtless  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
Earldoms    Gem6ts  of  this  year — deposed  Waltheof  from  his  Earldom, 
bestowed  it  on  his  son,  and  also  added  the  Earldom  of 
Deira,  now  vacant  by  the  murder  of  iElfhelm.2     Uhtred, 
thus  exalted,  seems  to  have  had  no  further  need  of  episco- 
Hia  mar-    pal  leases ;  for  he  sent  the  Bishop's  daughter  back  to  her 
nage8#       father,  honestly  returning  the  estates  which  he  had  re- 
ceived with  her.     He  then  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
citizen,  whom  he  held  by  quite  another  tenure,  that  of 
killing  her  father's  bitter  enemy  Thurbrand.     This  he, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  failed  to  do,  and  this  failure 
would  seem  to  have  set  aside  the  second  marriage  also,  as 
we  presently  find  him  receiving  the  hand  of  King  JSthel- 
red's  daughter  JSlfgifu.8    If  all  this  is  authentic — and 
the  genealogical  and  local  detail  with  which  it  is  given 

1  The  heads  of  the  handsomest  of  the  slain  Scots,  with  their  long  twisted 
hair,  were  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Durham.  They  were  previously  washed 
by  four  women,  each  of  whom  received  a  cow  for  her  pains.  So  at  least 
says  Simeon,  p.  80. 

*  So  I  interpret  Simeon's- words  ;  "Dedit  ei  comitatum  patris  sui,  ad- 
jungens  etiam  Eboracensem  comitatum." 

8  Sim.  Dun.  p.  80.     So  J.  Wallingford,  546. 
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seems  to  stamp  it  as  such — the  ties  of  marriage  mast  ohap.  v. 
have  sat  quite  as  lightly  on  a  Northumbrian  Earl  as  ever 
they  did  on  a  Norman  Duke.  The  tale  indeed  suggests 
that  even  the  daughters  of  Bishops,  a  class  whom  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  have  been  so  familiarly 
spoken  of  after  Dunstan's  reforms,  may  have  been  some- 
times married  Danish  fashion.  But  the  fact  that  an 
Earl  did  not  disdain  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  at  once 
shows  the  importance  which  some  even  of  the  northern 
English  cities — for  either  York  or  Durham  must  be  meant 
— had  already  attained,  and  it  also  shows  that  no  very 
broad  line  as  yet  separated  the  different  classes  of  society 
in  such  matters.  The  story  again  marks  the  ferocious 
habits  of  the  Danish  parts  of  England.  It  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  on  his  marriage  to 
undertake  to  kill  his  father-in-law's  enemy.  We  shall 
find  that  this  engagement  of  Uhtred  to  kill  Thurbrand 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  crimes,  in  short  of 
an  hereditary  deadly  feud,  which  went  on  till  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Such  was  the  Scottish  inroad  and  its  results.     It  is 
wrongly  placed,  and  some  of  the  details  may  be  suspected, 
but  the  outline  of  the  story  may,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
But  of  the  Danish  invasion  there  is  no  doubt  at  all*     In  Danish  in- 
the  month  of  July  a  vast  fleet  appeared  off  Sandwich,  and  the  ye9X 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  ravaged  without  mercy.     JSthelred  zoo6a 
for  once  seems  to  have  seriously  thought  of  personal  action 
against  the  enemy.1     He  gathered  together  an  army  from  An  Eng- 
Mercia  and  Wessex,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  an  raked,  but 
engagement  throughout  the  whole  autumn,  but  nothing  m  vam- 
came  of  it.     The  old  causes  were  still  at  work,  and  the 
enemy,  perhaps  remembering  the  reception  which   they 
had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Ulfcytel,  seem  now  to  have 

1  Florence  says,  "  Cum  iis  fortiter  dimicare  statuit ;"  but  there  are  no 
words  exactly  answering  to  them  in  the  Chronicles. 
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chap.  v.    avoided  a  battle.1    They  plundered  here  and  there,  and 
went  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  ships,  till,  as  winter 
approached,  the  English  army  dispersed,  and  the  King 
returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Shrewsbury.     There  is  a 
vein  of  bitter  sarcasm  in  the  way  in  which  the  tale  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles.     The  writers  keenly  felt  the  in- 
capacity of  their   rulers,   and  the  degradation   of   their 
The  Danes  country.     The  Danes  went  back  to  their  "  frith-stool  "2 
wight,       — their  safe  asylum,  their  inviolable  sanctuary — in  the 
November,  Me  of  wight.     Presently,  at  Christmas,  when  no  resist- 
ance was  likely,  they  went  forth  to  their  "  ready  farm," 
to  the  quarters  which  stood  awaiting  them,  as  it  were  to 
gather  in  their  crops  and  to  enjoy  the  fat  of  their  own 
Great        land.3      That  is  to  say,  they  went  on  a  plundering  ex- 
expedition  pedition    which    carried    them    further  from   their    own 
winter  of    e^emen^  than  they  had  ever  yet  ventured.     They  marched 
1006-7.      across  Hampshire  to  Beading,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,    "  doing  according  to   their   wont   and 
kindling  their  beacons" — that  is,  no  doubt,  wasting  and 
burning  the  whole  country.     They  thus  dealt  with  Read- 
ing, with  Wallingford,  with  Cholsey.     They  then  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  region  where  almost  every  step  is 
ennobled  by  memories  of  the  great  JSlfred.     They  passed 
by  his  birth-place  at  Wantage ;  they  passed  by  Ashdown, 
871.      where,  in  his  terrible  first  campaign,  victory  had  for  a 
moment  shone  on  the  West-Saxon  banners.    They  then, 
out  of  mere  bravado,  as  it  would  seem,  climbed  the  height 
which,  under  the   corrupted  form  of  Cuckamsley,4   still 

1  So  Florence,  again  without  direct  support  from  the  Chronicles;  "Uli 
cum  eo  palam  confligere  nullatenus  voluerunt." 

*  See  Mr.  Earle's  note,  p.  335. 

*  Chron.  "And  se  here  com  )>a  ofer  )>a  Martines  mrauan  to  his  frjfittole 
Wiktlandc,  .  .  .  and  )>a  to  )>am  middan  wintran  eodon  him  to  heora  gearwan 

feorme,  ut  Jmrh  Hamtunscire  into  Bearrucacire  to  Readingon."     So  H. 
Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  752  D.   "  Quae  parata  erant  hilariter  oomedentes." 
4  "  Cwiohelmes  hlew."    On  the  Scirgemtft — was  it  not  something  more 
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preserves  the  name  of  Cwichelm,  one  of  the  pair  of  West-  chap.  v. 
Saxon  Kings  who  first  submitted  to  baptism*  This  was  636. 
a  spot  where,  in  times  of  peace,  the  people  of  that  inland 
shire  had  held  their  local  assemblies,  and  some  unknown 
seer  had  ventured  on  the  prediction  that,  if  the  Danes  ever 
got  so  far  from  the  sea,  they  would  never  see  their  ships 
again.  They  climbed  the  height  and  soon  showed  the 
falsehood  of  the  prophecy.  They  crossed  the  range  of 
hills,  and  went  on  to  the  south-east.  At  Kennet,  now 
Marlborough,  an  English  force  at  last  met  them,  but  it 
was  speedily  put  to  flight.  They  then  turned  homewards. 
They  passed  close  by  the  gates  of  the  royal  city  of  Win- 
chester, displaying  in  triumph  to  its  inhabitants  the  spoils 
of  the  inland  shires  of  Wessex,  now  become  the  defenceless 
prey  of  the  sea-rovers.1 

This  was  the  most  fearful  inroad  which  England  had  Witena- 
yet  seen,  one  which  showed  that  the  parts  most  remote  ISewg? 
from  the  sea  were  now  no  more  safe  from  Danish  ravages  *"3k 
than  the  exposed  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  King 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Shrewsbury,  and  there  the  Witan 
met.     All  heart  and   hope  seemed  to   be  gone;   no  one 
could  devise  any  means  of  withstanding  the  force  which 
had  now  harried  every  shire  in  Wessex.     Nothing  could 
be  thought  of  but  the  old  device;  the  broken  reed  was 
again  to  be  leaned  upon ;  ambassadors  were  sent,  offering 
money  once  more  as  the  price  of  the  cessation  of  the 
ravages.      The  offer   was  accepted;   but  the   price  was  Tribute 
naturally  again  raised;   thirty-six  thousand  pounds  wasj*^1*1 
to  be  paid,  and  the  Danish  army  was  to  receive  provisions.  DaneB- 
They  were  fed  during  the  whole  winter  at  the  general  cost 


than  a  mare  Scirgemtft? — at  Cwichelmeshlew,  eee  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  193. 
The  prophecy  comes  from  the  Chronicles ;  it  is  omitted  by  Florence. 

1  The  Chronicler  here  becomes  very  emphatic  and  eloquent,  setting 
down  no  doubt  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Florence,  har- 
monising eighty  or  ninety  years  after,  is  much  briefer. 
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chap.  y.  of  England,  and  early  in  the  next  year  the  sum  of  money 
demanded  was  paid. 
Two  years'  We  can  never  speak  or  think  of  these  wretched  at- 
TSSj-i.  tempts  to  buy  peace  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  yet, 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  payment  may  not  have  been 
such  utter  madness  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Of  course 
nothing  more  than  a  respite  was  ever  obtained;  when 
the  Danes  had  spent  the  money,  they  came  again  for 
more.  And  it  would  seem,  from  the  example  of  Ulfcytel, 
that  a  respite  could  be  as  effectually  won  by  a  manful, 
even  if  not  perfectly  successful,  resistance.  Still  this 
payment  did  gain  for  the  country  a  breathing-space, 
when  a  breathing-space  was  absolutely  needed.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  more  invasions  for  two  years, 
and  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  made  to  spend  the 
interval  in  useful  legislation  and  in  putting  the  country 
into  a  more  efficient  state  of  defence.  iEthelred  and 
his  favourites,  as  usual,  spoiled  everything,  but  we  need 
not  attribute  their  cowardice  and  incapacity  to  the  whole 
Witan  of  England.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  schemes  of 
the  Legislature  were  well  considered,  and,  however  humi- 
liating, it  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  buy  a 
respite  in  order  to  devise  any  scheme  at  all.  In  this 
reign  everything  was  thwarted  by  Executive  misconduct. 
JSthelred  first  laid  on  his  Witan  the  necessity  of  con- 
senting to  all  this  degradation,  and  he  then  frustrated 
their  endeavours  to  make  such  degradation  needless  for 
the  future. 
Eadric  Meanwhile  the  reigning  favourite  attained  the  height 

dorman*1    °*  ^  gTeatnCBS*     He  was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians,1 dishonouring  the  post  once  held  by  the  glorious 

1  Chron.  Flor.  1007.  From  this  time  he  signs  as  Dux;  hitherto  he  has  been 
Minister.  The  Charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  151,  which  Mr.  Kemble  assigns 
to  1004,  and  does  not  mark  as  spurious,  cannot  be  genuine.  Here  Eadric 
signs  as  "  Dux,"  but  then  the  King  is  JSthelred  and  the  Archbishop  is 
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daughter  of  Mitred.    It  was  most  likely  at  this  time  that  chap.  v. 
he  received  the  King's  daughter  Eadgyth  in  marriage,  jj*** 
We  have  now  to  repeat  the  same  comments  which  we  1007. 
made  in  the  case  of  iElfric    That  old  traitor,  after  his 
last  treason  four  yean  before,  now  vanishes  from  history,1      1003. 
and  his  place  in  every  sense  seems  to  be  taken  by  Eadric. 
He  probably  succeeded  him  in  his  Ealdormanship ;  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded  him  in  his  post  of  chief  traitor.     The  Inexplio- 
history  of  Eadric  from  this  moment  is  simply  a  catalogue  ^ng  0f 
of  treasons    as    unintelligible   as    those   of    his    prede- 1SmMo- 
cessor.     Why  a  man  who  had  just  risen  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  of  greatness,  son-in-law  of  his  sovereign 
and  viceroy  of  an  ancient  Kingdom,  should  immediately 
ally  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  King  and  country, 
is  <me  of  those  facts  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible. 
Bat  that  it  is  a  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 
Oar  best  authorities  for  this  period,  the  writers  nearest  to 
the  time,  those  least  given  to  exaggeration  or  romantic 
embellishment,  distinctly  assert  that  it  was  so,  and   we 
have  no  evidence  or  reasonable  suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

The  next  year  is  one  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  Legislation 
early  legislation,  and  the  year  which  followed  it  is  still  ^^tj££ 
more  so.  The  civil  functions  of  the  King  and  his  Witan 
were  evidently  in  full  activity  during  the  two  years  of 
respite.  The  Laws  of  JEthelred  form  several  distinct  sta- 
tutes or  collections  of  clauses,  most  of  which  are  without 
date;  but,  of  the  few  dated  ordinances,  one  belongs  to  the 
former  of  these  two  years,  while  another  may,  on  internal 
evidence,  be  safely  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  same 


43thelnoth,  who  did  not  become  Archbishop  till  1010,  four  years  after 
iEthelred's  death. 

1  He  is  never  mentioned  again,  and  the  i£lfric  who  signs  many  charters 
after  this  with  the  title  of  "  Dux"  is  doubtless  the  iElfric  who  died  at 
Assandun.     It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  the  same  man. 
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chap.  ▼.  period.  The  former  statute1  deals  mainly  with  ecclesi- 
Laws  of  astical  matters,  but  it  also  contains  provisions  both  of  a 
moral  and  of  a  political  kind.  On  these  points  however 
we  get  much  more  of  general  exhortations  than  of  really 
specific  enactments.  The  whole  reads  like  an  act  of  peni- 
tence on  the  part  of  a  repentant  nation  awakened  by  mis- 
fortune to  a  sense  of  national  sins*  Heathenism  is  to  be  cast 
out,  an  ordinance  which  shows  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  Danish  invasions.  Such  a  precept  would  have  been 
needless  in  the  days  of  Ine  or  Offa.  But  now,  not  only 
were  many  heathen  strangers  settled  in  the  land,  but  we 
may  even  believe  that  some  native  Englishmen  may  have 
fallen  off  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  who  seemed  to  be  the 
stronger.  Some  of  the  clauses  are  vague  enough.  All 
laws  are  to  be  just ;  every  man  is  to  have  his  rights ;  all 
men  are  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship— excellent  advice, 
no  doubt,  but  hard  to  carry  out  in  any  time  and  place, 
and  hardest  of  all  when  iEthelred  and  Eadric  were  to  be 
the  chief  administrators  of  the  Law.  Punishments  are  to 
be  mild,  death  especially  is  to  be  sparingly  inflicted; 
L»w«         Christian  and  innocent  men  are  not  to  be  sold  out  of  the 

Against 

the  slave-  land,  least  of  all  to  heathen  purchasers.8  This  prohibition 
is  one  which  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  legislation  of 
this  age,  showing,  it  would  seem,  how  deeply  the  evil  was 
felt,  and  how  little  legislation  availed  to  remedy  it.  We  must 
never  forget  that  slavery  was  fully  established  throughout 
England,  though  the  proportion  of  slaves  varied  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  slave  class  was  re- 
cruited from  two  sources.  Englishmen  were  reduced  to 
slavery  for  various  crimes  by  sentence  of  law,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  such  slaves  followed  the  condition  of  their  fathers. 

1  Thorpe,  i.  304.  Schmid,  320. 

1  Cap.  1.  "And  tires  hl&fordes  genednes  and  his  witena  is,  |>et  man  oris- 
tene  menn  and  unfbrworhte  of  earde  ne  sylle,  ne  huru  on  luSSene  lerfde,  ao 
beorge  man  georne,  >»t  man  >&  sawla  ne  forfare,  )>a  Crist  mid  his  agenum 
life  gebohte." 


trade. 
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Welsh  captives  taken  in  war  formed  another  class,  and  it  chap.  v. 
would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  was 
unusually  large  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border.  Slaves 
of  both  classes  were  freely  sold  to  the  Danes  in  Ireland, 
and  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  to  imply  that  the  kid- 
napping of  innocent  persons  was  not  unknown.1  Both  these 
practices  our  present  statute  endeavours  to  prevent.  The 
same  prohibition  was  re-enacted  under  Cnut,2  but  the  prac- 
tice survived  all  the  laws  aimed  against  it,  and  it  was  in  full 
force  a  few  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Bristol,  a  city 
which  in  much  later  times  acquired  or  retained  a  reputa- 
tion of  the  same  kind,3  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  hateful 
traffic,  and  among  the  good  deeds  of  Wulfstan,  the  sainted 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  vigour  with  which  he  preached 
against  it  is  specially  recorded.4  The  intention  in  this 
enactment  is  as  good  as  it  could  be,  but  the  enactment 
is  vague,  no  definite  penalty  is  attached  to  breaches  of  the 
law,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had  little 
practical  effect.  Some  of  the  other  precepts  are  even 
vaguer.  We  may  sum  up  the  whole  by  saying  that  all 
virtues  are  to  be  practised  and  all  vices  avoided;  all 
church-dues  are  to  be  regularly  paid,  and  all  festivals  are 
to  be  regularly  kept,  especially  the  festival  of  the  newest 
English  saint,  the  martyred  King  Eadward.5  The  whole 
is  wound  up  with  a  pious  and  patriotic  resolve  of  real 
and  impressive  solemnity.  The  nation  pledges  itself  to 
fidelity  to  God  and  the  King.     It  will  worship  one  God 

1  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  word  wnfonoorkte — in  the  Latin  text 
(SchmJd,  337)  inevniem. 

8  It  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Statute  of  Enham,  c.  9,  and 
in  the  Laws  of  Cnut,  Thorpe,  i.  376. 

8  See  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  337. 

4  W.  Malm.  Vit.  Wulst.  ii.  ao  (Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  258). 

»  Gap.  16  (Thorpe,  i.  308).  "And  See  Eadwardes  maesse-dseg  Witan 
habba$  gecoren,  J>»t  man  freolsian  sceal  ofer  eal  Engla-land  on  xv.  Kal. 
Aprilis."  Mark  the  way  in  which  the  Witan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass 
an  ordinance  on  this  matter,  which  a  century  or  two  later  would  have  been 
held  to  be  a  matter  of  purely  ecclesiastical  concern. 
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chap.  ▼.  and  be  true  to  one  royal  lord;  it  will  manfully  and  with 
one  accord  defend  life  and  land/ and  will  pray  earnestly 
to  God  Almighty  for  his  help.1 

In  all  this  we   see  a  spirit  of  real  reform   and  real 

earnestness  thoroughly  suited  to  the  time.     And,  if  some 

of  the  ordinances  of  the  Witan  are  somewhat  vague  and 

dreamy,  we  find  one  at  least  of  a  more  definite  and  prac- 

The  for-     tical  kind.    The  happy  days  of  Eadgar  are  to  be  restored, 

afleet1  °     when  yearly,  after  Easter,  the  royal  fleet  of  England  sailed 

decreed,      forth,  and  when  no  enemy  dared  approach  the  land  which 

it  guarded.2     Under  the  wretched  advisers  of  his  son  this 

regular  order  had  doubtless  been  neglected.     Ships  had 

sometimes  been  assembled,  but  certainly  not  as  a  matter 

of  regular  yearly  course.     It  is  singular  how  seldom,  in 

dealing  with  an  enemy  so  essentially  maritime,  we  hear  of 

any  attempt  at  maritime  action.     The  gallant  sea-fight 

99a.      of  sixteen  years  earlier3  stands  almost  alone.     But  now 

the  good  old  practice  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the  royal 

Ordinances  fleet  was  to  assemble  yearly  after  Easter.4    Nor  was  the 

dSertion    efficiency  of  the  land-force  forgotten.     It  was  secured  by 

land  force   heavy  penalties  against  deserters.    A  fine  of  one  hundred 

and  twenty  shillings  was  incurred  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 

when  the  King  was  present  in  person,  desertion  placed 

the  life  and  estate  of  the  culprit  at  the  royal  mercy.6    The 

contributions  for  the  repair  of  forts  and  bridges  were  to 

be  strictly  discharged,6  and  generally  everything  to  do 

with  the  defence  of  the  land  was  to  be  put  on  the  best 

possible  footing. 

Decrees  of      The   decrees  of  the  undated  Council  of  Enham?  are 

Enham, 

1  Capp.  34,  35.  "  Ealle  we  scylan  snneGod  lafian  and  weorftian,  and  enne 
criatend6m  georne  healdan,  and  elcne  hsetfendoin  mid  ealle  aweorpan." 

"  And  titan  £nne  cyne-hlaYord  holdlioe  healdan ;  and  lif  and  land  aamod 
ealle  werian,  swa  wel  swa  we  betet  magan,  and  God  Ealinihtigne  inwerdre 
beortan  foltumes  biddan."  , 

9  WUL  Malm,  ii.  156. 

*  See  above,  p.  307.  *  Cap.  27.  *  Cap.  28.  *  Cap.  26. 

7  Thorpe,  i.  31 4.  Schmid,  226. 
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marked  as  belonging  to  the  same  period,  by  the  repeti-  ohsp.v. 
tion  of  nearly  the  same  enactments,  often  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  They  contain  much  the  same  moral  and  reli- 
gions exhortations,  and  much  the  same  ordinances  for  the 
mustering  of  the  land  and  sea-force,  for  the  repair  of  the 
forts  and  bridges,  for  the  punishment  of  deserters,  and  of 
those  who  damage  a  ship  of  war.  But  the  most  remarkable  drawn  up 
thing  about  this  statute  is  that  it  is  made  in  the  name  of  thejjameof 
Witan  only,  without  any  mention  of  the  King.1  But  there  |£j  Wlt*n 
is  no  need  to  infer  that  there  was  in  this  case  any  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  legislative  process.  The  Witan  only 
are  mentioned,  but  the  action  of  the  Witan  implies  the 
action  of  the  King,  just  as  in  many  places  in  the  Chro- 
nicles, where  the  King  only  is  mentioned,  the  action  of 
the  King  implies  the  action  of  the  Witan.  We  may 
indeed  fairly  suppose  that  both  these  statutes  were  more 
distinctly  the  work  of  the  Witan,  and  less  distinctly  the 
work  of  the  King,  than  in  most  other  cases.  The  Laws 
of  Alfred  were  the  work  of  the  King,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Witan  for  their  approval.2  So,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  the  case  with  the  Laws  of  the  other  great  Kings 
who  succeeded  him.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Laws  of  -dSthelred  were  the  work  of  jEthelred  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Great  Charter  was  the  work 
of   John.      Both    statutes    breathe    the    same    spirit,   a 

1  It  is  headed  "Be  Witena  gersldnessan."  The  statute  begins,  "Dis 
sindon  J>a  genednessa,  J>e  Engla  rs5d-gifan  gecuran  and  gecwsedan,  and 
geornlice  herdan,  fret  man  scolde  healdan."  And  many  olauses  begin, 
"And  witena  gensdnes  is.*'  Mr.  Kemble  (ii.  212) remarks,  "If  it  were 
not  for  ooe  or  two  enactments  referring  to  the  safety  of  the  royal  person, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that 
the  great  councillors  of  state  had  met,  during  .JfRelred's  flight  from  Eng- 
land, and  passed  these  laws  upon  their  own  authority,  without  the  King." 

This  is  possible,  and  even  tempting,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  they  must 
belong  to  the  years  1007-9.  The  great  importance  given  to  naval  prepara- 
tions seems  distinctly  to  refer  them  to  this  time.  After  the  return  of 
uEthelred  from  Normandy  in  10 14  we  read  of  no  attempt  at  naval 
warfare.  *  See  above,  p.  53. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  fleet 
raised  by 
contribu- 
tions of 
districts. 


spirit  widely  different  from  anything  likely  to  come 
forth  from  JSthelred  or  his  immediate  counsellors.  They 
clearly  sprang  from  the  best  elements  of  wisdom  that  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation  could  still  supply.  They 
show  a  real  desire  to  mend  the  ways  of  the  nation,  to 
make  satisfaction  to  God  and  man  for  the  past,  and  for 
the  future  to  work  manfully  alike  for  national  reformation 
and  for  the  national  defence.  The  whole  tone  is  at  once 
pious  and  patriotic;  and  the  piety  is  of  a  kind  which, 
while  it  strictly  enforces  every  ecclesiastical  observance, 
by  no  means  forgets  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law, 
judgement,  mercy,  and  truth.  In  all  this  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  trace  the  hand  of  good  Archbishop  JElf  heah. 

A  fleet  then  was  to  be  raised,  a  fleet  such  as  guarded 
the  land  in  the  days  of  JElfred  and  Eadgar.  But  how 
was  the  fleet  to  be  raised?  This  question  leads  us  to 
a  most  remarkable  statement  in  our  authorities,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  puzzling  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
as  to  the  general  bearing  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.1     The  cost  of  the  fleet  was  to  be  borne  by  the 

1  The  Chronicles  (1008)  have,  "Her  bebead  se  Cyng  Hot  man  soeolde 
ofer  eall  Angelcyn  scypu  feeatlice  wyrcan  ;  J>s?t  is  J*>nne  ;  of  J>rim  huntl 
hidum  and  of  tynum  senne  scegtt,  and  of  viii  bidum  helm  and  byrnan." 

So  Florence ;  "  Rex  Angloruin  .ASgelredus  de  cocx  cassatis  unam  trierem, 
de  novem  vero  loricam  et  cassidem  fieri,  et  per  totam  Angliam  naves  in- 
tente  pnecepit  fabricari."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  753  A)  and 
Lappenberg,  ii.  1 70. 

But  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (Cott.  Tib.  B.  iv.)  reads  "  of  Jwym  bund 
scipum  and  x  be*  tynum  anne  sosegti."  I  quote  Mr.  Earle's  note,  without 
confidently  pledging  myself  to  his  interpretation,  further  than  that  I  feel 
sure  that  the  assessment  must  have  been  by  shires  in  some  shape  or  other. 
If  anything  else  were  needed  to  prove  it,  the  bequest  of  ^Elfric  so  appo- 
sitely quoted  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  which  I  have  not  scrupled  to  mention  in 
the  text,  would  alone  be  enough  to  prove  it. 

"  In  this  rating  of  land  for  raising  a  navy,  the  numbers  are  bo  unoomform- 
able  to  the  statistical  numbers  preserved  elsewhere,  and  so  incommensurate 
with  each  other,  that  they  must  be  received  with  suspicion.  All  the  texts 
agree,  except  D  [the  Worcester  Chronicle],  which,  of  all  extant  texts,  is 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  source.  In  the  confusion  of  the  text  of  D,  may 
possibly  be  found  materials  for  a  future  emendation. 
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nation  at  large,  individuals  or  district*  being  made  to  con-  chap.  v. 
tribute  according  to  their  means  and  extent.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  land  was  of  course  assumed  as  the  only 
standard  of  property  on  which  the  assessment  could  be 
made.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  individuals  or  dis- 
tricts were  called  on  to  make  any  contributions  in  money 
to  the  royal  treasury.  They  were  to  contribute  in  kind, 
according  to  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Witan,  in  the  shape 
of  ships,  or  of  things  needful  for  the  ships  or  their  crews. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred,  this 
was  a  much  wiser  arrangement ;  money  which  had  to  pass 
through  the  hands  either  of  the  King  or  of  his  favourite 


"  But,  taken  at  its  worst,  the  annal  is  rich  in  interest.  We  learn  the 
curious  fact,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  each  of  the  landed  subdivisions,  to 
provide  the  king  with  a  ship  and  armour.  The  government  did  not  levy 
ship-money,  but  required  each  county  to  find  its  quota  of  ships.  This 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  inland  districts,  as  to  those  on  the  sea-board. 
Aud  here  we  find  the  explanation  of  an  otherwise  inexplicable  bequest  of 
good  Abp.  ^Elfric,  who  died  two  years  before  this  date.  He  gave  one  ship 
to  the  folk  of  Kent,  and  one  to  Wiltshire.  The  will  is  in  Cod.  Dipl.  716 
pii.  351].  Doubtless,  in  each  of  the  cases,  the  bequest  was  intended  as 
an  alleviation  of  the  heavy  imposts  under  which  the  people  groaned.  His 
gift  being  to  the  shire,  is  an  argument  that  the  assessment  was  by  shires. 
It  appears  to  me  probable  that  each  shire  had  to  furnish  one  ship  for  every 
three  Hundreds  contained  in  the  shire.  Thus  a  shire  containing  thirty 
Hundreds  would  have  to  furnish  ten  ships.  (Accordingly,  D.  may  be  right : 
of  >rym  hund  scipum:  ?-of  three  Hundreds — Hundertsohaften.)  This 
burden  would  fall  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  according  to  their 
rating.  But  the  wealthy  landowners  had  a  special  burden  besides.  He 
who  had  property  up  to  or  over  the  extent  of  ten  hides,  would  have  to 
furnish  a  scetfft — and  every  thane  under  ten  hides,  had  to  furnish  a  helmet 
and  breastplate." 

The  sogff,  according  to  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Schmid,  seems  to  be  a  smaller 
kind  of  vessel.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  Florence  was  so  far  carried  away  by 
the  wish  to  appear  classical  as  to  talk  about  triremes,  instead  of  using 
words  which  might  express  the  different  kinds  of  vessels  spoken  of. 

On  Mr.  Earle*  s  showing,  the  special  imposts  laid  on  the  great  landowners 
would  exactly  answer  to  the  Attic  Ktvrovpylcu.  But  it  tells  somewhat 
against  his  interpretation  that  both  Florence  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
follow  the  reading  of  the  other  manuscripts.  In  any  case  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  about  the  helm  and  breastplate. 

Bb 
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chap.  v.    would  most  likely  not  have  appeared  again  in  the  form  of 
The  gys-     ships.     But,  though  there  was  every  reason  for  employing 
new  one.     or  continuing  such  a  system,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it 
was  a  system  invented  for  the  nonce.     There  is  evidence 
to   show  that  a  contribution  of  ships   in  kind  was  the 
995-1005.  ancient  custom.     In  the  will  of  Archbishop  ^Eifric,  which 
must  of  course  have  been  drawn  up  a  few  years  before  this 
time,  that  Prelate  bequeaths  a  ship  to  the  people  of  Kent 
and  another  to  the  people  of  Wiltshire1 — his  former  flock 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Bamsbury.     This  gift  must  have 
been  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  those  shires  from 
some  part  of  their  share  in  this  doubtless  heavy  imposi- 
tion.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  bequest  can  have  any 
other  object;    one  can  think  of  no  other  motive  which 
could  lead  an  Archbishop  or  any  one  else  to  leave  a  ship 
The  contri-  to  a  county,  especially  to  an  inland  county.     This  evidence 
madeby     seems  to  show  that  the  contribution  was  made  by  shires, 
shires.        that  each  shire  had  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships, 
according  to  its  extent,  the  assessment  on  individuals  or 
on  smaller  districts  being  probably  settled  in  the  Scir- 
gemot.     But    the  same    evidence  also    shows  that  the 
principle  of  an  assessment  for  ships  was  no  novelty  intro- 
duced by  the  particular  Councils  of  these  two  years.     It 
was  most  likely  the  old  and  regular  way  of  raising  a  fleet, 
the  way  in  which  the  great  fleets  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar 
This  assess-  had  been  raised.   But  this  vote  of  King  iEthelred's  Witena- 
oririnof     gemot  does   not  only  look  backward;   it  looks  forward. 

ship-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  ancient  way  of  gather- 

money.  '  JO 

ing  together  a  fleet,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  famous 
ship-money  of  the  seventeenth  century.2    The  writs  dis- 
covered by  Noy  calling  on  maritime,  and  sometimes  on 
1634-5.    inland,  counties  and  places  to  furnish  ships,  and  the  writs 

1  Cod.  Dip],  iii.  35  a. 

1  On  the  ship-money  see  Mr.  Brace's  Prefaces  to  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  for  1634-5,  pp.  xxv.  et  seqq.,  and  for  1635,  pp.  x.  et  seqq. 
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issued  by  Charles  the  First  in  pursuance  of  the  precedents  chap.  v. 
thus  discovered,  undoubtedly  take  their  root  in  the  statute 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  ^Ethelred.  They  are  the 
degenerate  successors  of  that  great  vote  of  the  Witena- 
gemot  of  1008,  just  as  that  vote  was  the  more  lawful 
successor  of  earlier  votes  in  the  days  of  England's  greatest 
Kings.  There  is  of  course  one  all-important  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  The  contributions  levied  by 
Charles  were  levied  by  an  usurping  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  the  contributions  levied  by  JSlfred,  Eadgar, 
and  iEthelred  were  granted,  in  due  form  of  law,  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation.  But  the  impost  was  the 
same,  though  the  authority  by  which  it  was  raised  was 
lawful  in  the  one  case  and  unlawful  in  the  other.  The 
earlier  writs  of  ship-money  demanded  actual  ships,  just  as 
in  the  case  before  us.  And  there  was  a  call  for  special 
attention  to  the  fleet  in  the  days  of  Charles  just  as  much 
as  there  was  in  the  days  of  -32thelred.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  general  complications  of  Europe,  the  Algerine  corsairs, 
though  not  quite  so  formidable  as  Swend's  Danes,  inflicted 
serious  damage  on  English  commerce,  and  sometimes  actu- 
ally landed  and  plundered  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts. 
The  objection  was  to  the  illegal  shape  in  which  the  de- 
mand came.  And  the  later  writs,  which,  under  pretence 
of  a  composition  for  the  actual  ships,  levied  a  tax  by  royal 
authority  over  the  whole  country,  were  a  further  abuse. 
Money  came  into  the  King's  clutches,  not  only  without 
any  lawful  right,  but  without  any  sort  of  guaranty  that 
it  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  osten- 
sibly raised.  This  was  the  very  evil  against  which  the 
ancient  mode  of  contributions  in  kind  effectually  guarded. 

Besides  these  vigorous  preparations  at  home,  there  seems  Embassy 
Borne  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  this  n^dy.' 
time  to  strengthen  England  by  foreign  help.     It  was  evi-  I009* 
dently  felt  that  the  peace  bought  from  the  Danes   had 

b  b  % 
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No  Nor- 
man  help 
given.  ^ 


Richard's 
treaty  with 
Swend. 


secured  only  a  breathing-space,  that  their  attacks  would 
soon  begin  again,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
blessed  interval  in  obtaining  support  from  every  possible 
quarter.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  hope  that  the  marriage 
of  Emma  had  gained  for  England  a  continental  ally,  and 
we  are  told,  on  secondary  but  not  contemptible  authority, 
that  J3thelred  now  sent  to  his  brother-in-law  Duke  Richard, 
asking  for  both  help  and  counsel.1  There  is  nothing  un- 
likely in  the  statement;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
given  by  Richard  in  the  way  of  counsel,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  single  Norman  ship  or  Norman  soldier  was  sent  to 
the  help  of  England.  Hugh,  the  betrayer  of  Exeter,  is  the 
only  recorded  contribution  which  either  Norman  chivalry 
or  Norman  churlhood  made  to  the  defence  of  our  shores 
against  the  Dane.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any  strong 
reason  why  Richard  should  help  his  brother-in-law,  unless 
he  had  taken  up  the  cause  as  a  kind  of  a  Crusade,  and  had 
stepped  in  as  a  Christian  champion  against  the  heathen 
invaders.  But  Richard  and  his  subjects  were  Normans 
before  they  were  Christians,  and  all  the  traditions  of  Nor- 
man policy  tended  to  fraternization  with  their  Danish 
kinsmen.  Such  fraternization  with  the  Danes  had  already 
caused,  certainly  a  dispute,  perhaps  an  open  war,  with 
England.  Richard  the  Good  in  no  way  departed  from 
this  traditional  policy.  According  to  a  Norman  account, 
told  with  great  confusion  as  to  time,  Richard  was,  either 
now  or  a  few  years  later,  actually  bound  by  a  treaty  with 
Swend,  not  only  to  receive  sick  and  wounded  Danes  in  his 
dominions,  but  to  allow  the  spoils  of  England  to  be  sold 
in  the  Norman  ports.2   This  was  the  old  ground  of  quarrel, 


1  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  753  A. 

2  Will.  Gem.  v.  7.  But  this  writer  makes  Swend  sail  to  Northumber- 
land immediately  after  the  massacre  in  1002,  whereas  he  did  not  go  thither 
till  1013.  So  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  to  which  the  treaty  should  be 
referred.  William  may  have  confounded  York  and  Exeter,  or  the  treaty 
may  belong  to  a  time  after  Swend's  invasion  of  Northumberland. 
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but  JSthelred  was  just  now  not  likely  to  retaliate  by  another    chap.  v. 
invasion  of  the  C6tentin.    And,  according  to  another  story, 
told  with  equal  confusion  as  to  dates,  Richard,  like  his 
father,  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  help  of  two  heathen 
Kings  of  the  North  in  his  warfare  with  his  French  neigh- 
bours.1    At  a  later  time  indeed  he  could  not  well  refuse  Richard 
shelter  in  his  dominions  to  his  sister  with  her  husband  and  from  Eng- 
children ;    but  anything  like  even  an  attempt  at  active  ll8h  aflfeirg- 
interference  on  the  part  of  Normandy  in  English  affairs 
was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  his  son  Robert. 

At  last  the  great  fleet  was  gathered  together  at  Sand-  The  fleet 
wich.     So  great  a  fleet  had  never  been  seen  in  the  reign  ^tSanQ^" 
of  any  King.    No  man  living  had  seen  such  an  one,  nor  wich- 
was  such  an  one  recorded  in  any  book.     There  the  ships 
were,  enough  and  ready  to  guard  the  land  against  any  foe.2 
And,  under  Alfred  or  ^thelstan,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
would  have  kept  the  seas  clear  from  every  foe,  or  else  would 
have  met  the  Northmen  face  to  face  on  their  own  element. 
But  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred  domestic  treason  ruined 
everything.     The  fleet  raised  by  such  unparalleled  efforts 
was  doomed  to  do  no  more  for  England  than  any  other 
preparations  which  had  been  made  during  this  miserable 
reign.     The  fleet  was  ready,  but  there  was  discord  among 
the  commanders.     Eadric,  in  his   own   rise,  had  raised 
along  with  him  several  of  his  brothers,8  of  one  of  whom, 

1  Will.  Gem.  v.  8.    Roman  de  Ron,  6868. 

1  I  here  follow  the  words  of  the  Chronicles  almost  literally. 

*  Florence  (1007)  gives  a  list  of  Eadric's  brothers,  Brihtric,  iElfric, 
Goda,  JCthelwine,  iEthelweard,  and  Mthelmxer,  adding  that  iEthelmer 
was  the  fcther  of  Wulmoth,  the  father  of  Godwine  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  These  brothers  often  sign  Charters,  as  in  101a  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii. 
355  and  vi.  164).  JSthelmser,  the  supposed  grandfather  of  Godwine,  seems 
to  hare  been  the  King's  "disctten"  (iii.  346).  Eadric  also  signs  as  "  trywe," 
Brihtric  as  "oinges  )>egen,"  and  possibly  their  father  as  "  iEttelric  ealda 
trywe."  I  shall  enter  more  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Godwine  at  another  stage  of  this  work.  I  will  only  say  that  those  writers 
strike  me  as  hasty  who  identify  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  iEthelmsr  with 
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chap.  v.    Brihtric,  we  read  a  character  quite  as  bad  as  of  Eadric 

Affaira  of    himself.1  This  man,  at  this  time  or  a  little  earlier,  brought 
Wulmoth  J  '  ° 

andBriht-  unjust  charges  to  the  King,  of  what  nature  we  are  not 

told,  against  a  leader  named  Wulfnoth,  described  as  "  Child 

Wulfhoth  the  South-Saxon/'2     Orders  were  given  to  seize 

Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon,  or  who  identify  either  with  the  father  of  God- 
wine.  It  seems  utterly  inconceivable  that  Florence  would  have  spoken  of 
Brihtrio  and  Wulfnoth  as  he  does,  if  he  had  conceived  them  to  be  uncle 
and  nephew.  The  Chronicles  are  silent  as  to  any  kindred  between  Eadric 
and  God  wine,  and  the  description  of  Wulfhoth  the  South-Saxon  as  the  father 
of  Godwine,  which  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  contemporary  description,  is 
found  only  in  the  latest  and  least  authoritative  manuscript. 

1  "  Homo  lubricus,  ambitiosus,  et  superbus,"  says  Florence.  The  Chro- 
nicle simply  says  that  Brihtric  accused  Wulfnoth,  without  expressing  any 
judgement  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accusation,  and  without  giving 
any  character  of  Brihtric. 

•  "  WulmoB  cild,"  "  WulmoS  cild  )>one  SuBseaxscian,"  say  the  Chronicles. 
Now  what  is  "  cild"  or  "  Child'* ?  Florence  translates  it  by  *'  Minister/'  as 
if  it  were  the  same  as  Thegn ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  "  puer  nobilia." 
M  Cild"  occurs  as  a  title  in  one  other  place  of  the  Chronicles,  namely  in 
1074,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  younger  Eadgar,  as  if  it  were  the  same  as 
JESeling.  So  "iElfricus  cognomen  to  Puer"  (see  above,  p.  305)  is  in  English 
"  JSlfrio  cild."  From  these  passages  and  from  the  later  use  of  the  word, 
Child  Waters  and  the  like,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  title  of  dignity,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  fix  its  exact  import.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  oddly 
enough,  an  "  MW\c  (or  possibly  ^Ethelric,  the  Latin  being  JBUricus)  did," 
as  also  an  '*  Eadwine  cniht"  among  the  inferior  tenants  of  Battle  Abbey. 
Chron.  de  Bello,  pp.  14,  15. 

This  whole  matter  of  Wulfhoth  and  Brihtric  is  very  obscure  and  puz- 
zling, but  some  recent  writers,  English  and  French,  have  been  able  to  see 
much  more  clearly  into  it  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  by  the  help  of  the 
Chronicles,  Florence,  and  Henry.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John  (Four 
Conquests,  ii.  21)  must  really  have  been  in  the  confidence  of  all  the  parties 
concerned.    He  tells  us  how 

"  About  the  vicious  and  bewildered  king,  the  earl  of  Mercia  and  his 
brethren  clung  like  the  fabled  serpents  about  Laocoon.  They  were  seven 
in  aU— Edrio,  Brihtric,  Elfrio,  Goda,  Ethelwine,  Ethelward,  and  Ethel- 
mere— and  between  them  was  incessantly  carried  on  a  reckless  struggle  for 
pre-eminence.  Being  all  desirous  of  monopolizing  the  favour  of  Ethelred, 
they  plotted  against  each  other,  and  pursued  their  designs  with  relentless 
vindictiveness. 

"  Ethelmere,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  had  a  son,  Wulfhoth,  who  for 
his  courage  and  capacity  had  been  made  Childe  of  the  South-Saxons,  a 
post  of  great  honour  and  distinction.  This  excited  rancorous  envy  in  the 
breast  of  his  uncle  Brihtric,  who,  in  order  to  compass  his  overthrow,  accused 
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him;1  he  fled,  and  persuaded  the  crews  of  twenty  ships,    chap.  v. 
probably  the  contingent  of  his  own  shire,  to  flee  with  him. 
They  presently  began  to  plunder  the  whole  south  coast. 
Brihtric  then  followed  him  with  eighty  ships,  thinking  to 
win  great  fame,2  and  to  bring  back  Wulfnoth  alive  or 
dead.     But  a  violent  storm,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known,  beat  his  ships  to  pieces,  and  dashed  them  against 
the  shore,  where  presently  Wulfnoth  came  and  burned  Bnhtric's 
them.     A  hundred  ships  were  thus  lost  in  one  way  ore^^wulf- 
another ;  but  these  must  have  been  only  a  small  portion  noth# 
of  so  great  an  armament.     Yet  an  unaccountable  panic 
seized  on  all  men.     In  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Chro-  Utter  dis- 
nicles,  " When  this  was  known  to  the  other  ships  where  j-hefleet. 
the  King  was,  how  the  others  had  fared,  it  was  as  if  all 
were  redeless ;  and  the  King  gat  him  home,  and  the  Eal- 
dormen  and  the  High-Witan,  and  forsook  the  ships  thus 
lightly;   and  the  folk  then  that  were  in  the  ships  took 
the  ships  eft  to  London,  and  let  all  the  nation's  toil  thus 
lightly  perish,  and  there  was  no  victory  the  better  that  all 
Angle-kin  had  hoped  for." 

The  fleet  was  lost  just  when  it  was  most  needed.   -ZEthel- 

him  of  treason  to  the  king.  Familiar  with  the  cruel  and  capricious  temper 
of  Ethelred,  the  young  earl  effected  his  escape  from  London." 

The  French  writer,  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose,  is  almost  more  remarkable 
than  Mr.  St.  John.  "  De  nouvelles  defections  aneantirent  bientot  les  forces 
navales  des  Anglo-Saxons :  un  de  lours  cheft,  nomine*  Wulnoth,  pere  du 
fameux  comte  Godwin,  prit  la  fuite  avec  vingt  vaisseaux.  Britric,  com- 
mandant de  la  flotte,  poursuivit  le  fagitif."  (Quatre  Gonquetes  de  l'Angle- 
terre,  ii.  17.)  No  hint  whatever  why  Wulmoth  fled.  Presently  pi.  56)  we 
read  of  "  le  service  que  ce  Wulnoth  reudit  au  roi  Sweyn  en  lui  livrant  une 
partie  de  la  flotte  qu*il  commandait  et  en  brulant  le  reste,"  events  of  which 
the  Chronicles  preserve  no  mention  whatever.  More  amazing  than  all, 
Wulmoth  is  elsewhere  described  (ii.  54)  as  "  churl  ou  chef  des  Saxons  du 
sud,"  much  as  if  one  were  to  talk  of  a  man  being  "  Roturier  or  Duke  of 
Montmorency." 

1  '*  Ne  caperetur,  mox  fugam  iniit,"  lays  Florence ;  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don says,  "  Rex  exsulaverat  Wlnod." 

*  Chron.  °  And  )>ohte  fr»t  he  him  micles  wordes  wyrcan  ssdolde." 
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chap.  v.  red,  Wulfhoth,  and  Brihtric  had,  among  them,  wrought  the 
Renewed  utter  ruin  of  their  country.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
invasion.  an^  M  evidently  was  expected,  the  Danes,  when  they  had 
IO°9-  spent  their  money,  came  again.  First  came  a  fleet  com- 
fleet.  manded  by  an  Earl  Thurcytel  or  Thurkill,  who  plays  a  great 

part  in  the  history  for  about  twelve  years  to  come.    In  the 
month  of  August  this  detachment  was  followed  by  a  still 
larger  one,  under  the  command  of  Heming  and  Eglaf.1 
The  treason  of  Wulfnoth  had  left  neither  fleet  nor  army 
to  resist  them.     The  two  fleets  met  at  Sandwich,  whither 
their  crews  marched    to   Canterbury  and   assaulted   the 
Canter-      city.     But  the  citizens,  in  concert  with  the  men  of  East- 
East-Kent  Kent,  bought  them  off  with  a  payment  of  three  thou- 
buy  peace.  gan(j  pounjg     "We  mav  here,  as  before  in  Eaat-Anglia,2 
see  the  action  of  the  local  Witan,  and  in  the  distinct 
mention  of  the  East-Kentish  men3  we  may  see  traces 
of  the  time  when  Kent  had  two  Kings,  as  it  even  now 
has    two    Bishops.4      The    Danes    then    went    back    to 
their  ships,  sailed   to  their  old  quarters  in  Wight,  and 
thence  ravaged  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  even  Berkshire. 
JSthelred  seems  now  to  have  plucked  up  a  little  heart; 
the  spirit  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  vigorous  prepara- 
tions of  the  last  two  years  had  not  quite  died  away.     He 
gathered  an  army  from  all  England,  and  placed  detach- 
Effortsof   ments  at  various  points  along  the  coast.     At  one  time, 
frustrated   wnen  the  Danes  were  returning,  laden  with  booty,  from 
byEadric.  one  0f  their  plundering  expeditions,  the  King  stopped 
their  way  with  a  large  force,  both  ^Ethelred  and  his  people 

1  The  Chronicles  seem  to  join  these  two  fleets  into  one,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thurkill,  but  Florence  distinguishes  them.  The  three  chiefs  are 
said  to  have  been  brothers,  and  to  have  come  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a 
fourth  brother  slain  in  one  of  the  earlier  expeditions.  Encomium  Emmae, 
7  (ed.  Maseres). 

•  See  above,  p.  351.  »  "East-Centangas."  Chron. 

4  That  is,  if  Rochester,  with  the 'strange  Diocese  which  modern  arrange- 
ments have  attached  to  it,  can  any  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  Kentish 
Bishopries:. 
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having,  so  we  are  told,  made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  ohap.  v. 
or  die.1     But,  by  one  of  those  inexplicable   treasons  of 
which  we  have  so  many  in  this  reign,  Eadric  dissuaded 
the  King  from  the  intended  battle,2  and  the  Danes  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their   ships   unmolested.     After  November 
Martinmas    they    took  up  their   winter-quarters  in  the     ' 
Thames,  ravaged  Essex  and  other  parts  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  again  made   several   assaults  on  London. 
But  the  old  spirit  of  the  city  was  as  strong  as  ever ;  Vain  at- 
every  attempt  of  the  Danes  was  beaten  off,  to  the  great  ^  ^an** 
loss  of  the  assailants,  by  the  citizens  themselves,  seem- onLondoiL 
ingly  without  any  farther  help.     After  Christmas  they  set  January, 
out  again,  and  plunged  yet  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  than  they  had  ever  ventured  before.    They  crossed  Oxford 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  reached  Oxford,  and  burned  the  town. 
They  then  turned  back,  as  if  intending  another  attack  on 
London.     They  went  on  in  two  divisions,  plundering  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames.     But  hearing  that  a  force  was 
gathered  against  them  in  London,  the  northern  division 
crossed  the  river  at  Staines.     They  then  marched  through 
Surrey  back  to  their  ships,  and  passed  Lent  in  repairing 
them.3 

In  each  of  these  campaigns,  if  plundering  expeditions,  Progress 
in  which  no  resistance  is  encountered,  can  be  called  cam-  Danfen 
paigns,  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  become  more  fearful  and  raT^e8' 

i        •  j«  _x*  «  Last  year 

more  extensive,  spreading  every  year  over  some  portion  ot  0f  resist- 
the  country  which  had  hitherto  remained  untouched.  And,  ance- 

1  Flor.  1009.  "Bex  ....  multis  millibus  armatorum  instructus,  et, 
at  totus  erat  exercitus,  mori  vol  vincere  paratus."  But  the  Chronicles 
guarantee  only  the  devotion  of  the  army,  not  that  of  its  leader. 

9  The  Chronicles  say  only  "  Ac  hit  wks  )>a  Jmruh  Eadrio  Ealdorman 
gelet,  swa  hit  gyt  aefre  wsbb."  Florence  describes  the  meaning  of  the 
"letting;"  "Insidiis  et  perplexis  orationibus  ne  prslium  inirent,  sed  eft 
▼ice  snos  hostes  abire  permitterent,  modis  omnibus  allaboravit." 

*  One  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  movements  of  the  Danes  were  at  all 
regulated  by  Lent  and  Easter ;  yet  the  language  of  our  authority  seems 
to  imply  it. 
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chap.  v.  in  the  same  proportion,  the  spirit  of  the  English  and  their 
capacity  for  resistance  seem  to  die  away.  We  have  now 
reached  a  year  even  more  frightful  than  any  that  went 
before  it,  one  which  seems  to  have  finally  crushed  England. 
It  is  in  this  year  that  we  meet  with  the  last  resistance 
that  was  offered  to  the  invaders  during  this  stage  of  the 
war.  It  was  not  till  four  years  later,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  national  spirit  again  awoke  after  the  flight 

April,  and  return  of  jEthelred.  After  Easter  the  Danish  fleet 
sailed  forth,  and  this  time  it  attacked  East-Anglia.     They 

Ulfcytel's   landed  near  Ipswich,  at  a  place  called  Bingmere.    But  there 

SOOOnd 

battle,  at    a  hero  was  waiting  for  them.     In  this  reign  however  a 
Ma*?!™'  ^ero  wafi  °°mmonly  accompanied  by  a  traitor  to  thwart  his 
efforts.     This  time  Ulfcytel  was  not  taken  by  surprise; 
he  stood  ready  for  them  with  the  whole  force  of  East- 
Anglia.     The  battle  began,  and  was  for  a  while  doubtful ; 
The  battle  but  before  long  a  Thegn  of  Danish  descent,  Thurcytel, 
treachery6  suraamed  Marehead,  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was 
°f^Ur"     flowed  by  the  whole  army,  save  only  the  men  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire,1 who  stood  their  ground  and  fought  valiantly 
to  the  last.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and,  as  usual,  it  fell 
heavily  on  the  chief  men,  probably  mainly  on  the  comitatus 
of  Ulfcytel.     There  died  iEthelstan,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
King,2  the  noble  Thegn  Oswig  and  his  son,  and  Eadwig 
[iooaj    the  brother  of  Eafic,  whose  murder  was  recorded  eight 
years  before.3    There  too  died  Wulfric  the  son  of  Leof- 

1  The  "blue-eyed  Vandals  of  Cambridgeshire/'  says  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  24). 
Ihe  allusions  to  Byron  upon  Gibbon  is  obvious  enough,  but  are  the  men  of 
Cambridgeshire  more  blue-eyed  than  the  men  of  other  parts  of  England  ? 

*  "  Dibs  oynges  a)>um,"  say  the  Chronicles, '* gener  Regis/'  says  Florence. 
But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  him  "sororius  Regis."  The  word  "gener" 
is  certainly  often  used  vaguely  for  any  connexion  by  marriage.  This 
iEthelatan  was  probably  of  the  family  of  iEthelstan  the  half-King,  ^Ethel- 
wold,  iEthelwine,  Ac.  (see  above,  p.  289).  Though  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Crown,  he  seems  to  have  held  no  higher  rank  than  Thegn.  At 
least  I  find  no  Ealdorman  of  the  name,  but  *'<ASoelstan  minister"  signs  in 
100a  (vi.  143)  and  1005  (iii.  339).  *  See  above,  p.  349. 
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wine,1  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Brihtnoth,  at  once  bountiful  qhap.  v. 
to  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  true  to  his  country  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Through  his  munificence  the  great 
monastery  of  Burton  had  been  called  into  being  six  years  [1004.] 
earlier.8  But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  note  that,  on 
the  field  of  Ringmere,  Wulfric,  in  noble  contrast  to  the 
spirit  which  so  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  land, 
must  have  appeared  as  a  volunteer,  defending  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was  not  his  immediate  home.  He 
held  the  rank  of  Ealdorman3  in  one  of  the  shires  of 

1  Chron.  and  flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  This  Leofaine  can  hardly  be  the 
well-known  Earl  Leorwine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  presently, 
as,  in  that  case,  Wulfric  would  be  the  brother  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric, 
a  connexion  in  every  way  improbable.  He  had,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Barton  (Monasticon,  iii.  47),  two  brothers,  ^Ethelwine  or  ^Hrwine 
("Ailwinus"  in  the  Latin),  whom  the  local  writer  calls  "  Dux,"  and  Mor- 
cere, whom  he  calls  "Comes."  "Ailwinus"  may  be  *'JE6*elwine  minister " 
who  signs  a  charter  of  1007  (God.  Dipt  vi.  155),  but  that  ^Ethelwine  may 
as  easily  be  the  brother  of  Eadrio.  The  will  of  Wulfric  is  extant  (Cod. 
Dipl.  vi.  147),  containing  legacies  to  his  foundation  at  Burton,  to  Arch- 
bishop .ASlfriCy  to  Ealdorman  JElf  helm  and  his  son  Ufegeat  (see  above, 
P*  35^),  t°  one  of  ti*6  many  contemporary  iEthelrics  (see  above,  p.  354), 
to  Morcere,  seemingly  his  brother,  and  to  his  god-daughter,  the  child 
of  Morcere  and  Ealdgyth.  Mr.  Kemble  dates  the  charter  in  1002 ;  it 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  1004  or  1005. 

On  this  Wulfric,  see  the  Burton  Annals  in  Luard's  Ann.  Mon.  183. 
Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxciii.  The  local  writera  give  him 
the  surname  of  Spot. 

9  In  1004,  according  to  both  the  local  Chronicles.  The  Abbot  Wulf- 
geat  and  his  monks  came  from  Winchester.  Wulfric  was  buried  within 
his  own  monastery,  not  however  in  the  church,  but  in  the  cloister ;  "in 
claustro  monasterii  sui  antedicti  sub  arcu  lapideo  juxta  ostium  ecclesiaB 
Bupericris."  (Mon.  iii.  47.)  His  wife  Ealhswith,  who  seems  to  have  died 
before  him,  was  also  buried  in  the  cloister,  "juxta  ostium  ecclesiaB  *»/«- 
rioris."  The  cloister  then  had  one  door  to  the  choir  and  one  to  the  nave  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ritual  choir  was  west  of  the  crossing. 

8  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  753  C)  and  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  888) 
call  him  "Consul."  The  Burton  Chronicle  calls  him  "illustris  et  pre- 
potens  Consul  ac  Comes  Merciorum,  ....  regali  propinquus  prosapiaa." 
He  could  not  have  been  Ealdorman  of  all  Mercta,  but  he  may  very  well 
have  been  local  Ealdorman  of  Derby,  or  of  some  other  of  the  shires  where 
his  property  lay.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  suggests  Lancaster.  He  signs 
several  charters  as  "  Minister,"  but  none,  I  think,  as  Ealdorman. 
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chap.  v.    north-western  Mercia,  and  among  his  vast  possessions, 
scattered    over    a    large    part  of   Mercia   and   southern 
Northumberland,  we  find  none  that  could   have  given 
him  any  special  personal  interest  in  East-Anglian  war- 
fere.      The   Danes    kept   possession   of  the   battle-field, 
harried  all  East-Anglia  for  three  weeks,  burned  Thet- 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  then,  partly  on  horseback  and 
partly  in  their  ships,  returned  to  the  Thames.    This  second 
burning  of  Thetford,  a  town  which  had  already  been  once 
[1004.]    burned  six  years  before,  illustrates,  like  so  many  other 
cases  in  these  wars,  the  ease  with  which,  when  houses 
were  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  a  town  was  destroyed 
Further      and  again  rebuilt.     After  a  few  days  they  set  out  again, 
ravage8,      ravaged  Oxfordshire  and   Buckinghamshire,  where   they 
had   been  before,  and  the   districts,  hitherto  seemingly 
untouched,  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire.     The  state 
of  things  which  now  followed  cannot  be  so  well  described 
State  of      as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.     "  And  when  they  were 
t^eoountry  ^one  ^o  ^e{T  ghips,  then   should  the  force  go  out  eft 
scribed  by  against  them  if  they  should  land:   then  went  the  force 

the  Chro-       &  J 

nielen.  home,  and  when  they  were  east,  then  man 1  held  the  force 
west,  and  when  they  were  at  the  south,  then  was  our 
force  at  the  north.  Then  bade  man  all  the  Witan  to  the 
King,  and  man  then  should  rede  how  man  should  guard 
this  land.  And  though  man  somewhat  red,  that  stood 
not  so  much  as  one  month.  And  next  was  there  no  head- 
man2 that  force  would  gather,  and  ilk  fled  as  he  most 
might,  and  next  would  no  shire  so  much  as  help  other" 
A  state  of  things  like  this,  where  the  utter  corruption  of 
the  general  government  paralyses  all  national  action,  gives 
every  encouragement  to  local  and  personal  selfishness. 
Such  selfishness  is  at  all  times  rife  enough  in  the  ordinary 

1  "  Man/'  according  to  the  familiar  German  idiom ;  it  is  impossible  to 
modernize  the  English  without  it,  unless  the  whole  force  were  to  be  lost. 
9  "  Heafodman  "-  Captain,  like  the  German  "  Hauptmann." 
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mind.  In  times  of  any  local  pestilence  or  other  mis-  otaf.  v. 
fortune,  the  districts  which  are  exempt  are  often  inclined 
to  hug  themselves  in  their  supposed  safety,  to  be  un- 
willing to  take  any  active  exertion  for  the  relief  of  others, 
or  even  to  take  the  needful  precautions  for  their  own 
defence.  And,  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  war  of 
all  kinds,  a  Danish  invasion,  a  border  war  with  the 
Welsh  or  the  Scots,  even  a  civil  war  among  Englishmen, 
was  a  scourge  at  least  not  more  out  of  the  common 
way  than  a  visitation  of  cholera  or  cattle-plague  is 
now.  That  the  Danes  should  be  somewhere  in  the 
land  had  begun  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Each  district 
had  thus  learned  to  think  only  of  its  own  momentary 
safety,  and  to  be  careless  about  everything  else.  And 
this  would  be  especially  the  case  in  a  country,  like  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  where  the  different  parts  of  the  King- 
dom were  still  very  imperfectly  welded  together,  where 
the  habit  of  common  action  was  still  recent  and  needed 
the  strong  arm  of  an  able  King  thoroughly  to  enforce  it. 
Even  in  this  wretched  year  we  may  mark  three  stages  of 
degradation.  The  first  expedition  met  with  real  resistance, 
which,  had  not  Ulfcytel  and  Wulfric  been  betrayed  by 
Thurcytel,  would  probably  have  been  successful  resistance. 
In  the  second  stage,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  a  blow 
was  struck  after  the  battle  of  Ringmere,  yet  there  was  at 
least  the'show  of  calling  out  troops  against  them.  But 
before  the  year  was  out,  we  hear  of  a  third  Danish  expe- 
dition, to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  least  shadow 
of  resistance  was  offered.  At  the  end  of  November,  the 
enemy  set  forth  again.  They  now  struck  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  going  much  further  from  their  own 
element  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  They  marched  to  Northamp- 
Northampton,  burned  the  town,  and  ravaged  the  neigh-  November,' 
bourhood.  They  then  struck  southwards,  ravaged  Wilt-  ,ola 
shire,  and  by  Midwinter  came  back  to  their  ships,  burning 
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ohap.  v.   everywhere  as  they  went.     Sixteen  shires— our  authorities 

Extent  of    g^p  fo>  reckon  them  up1 — had  now  been  ravaged  with 

the  ravages        r  r  ^ 

up  to  this    fire  and  sword.     Northumberland  and  the  western  and 

northern  shires  of  Mercia  were  still  untouched;  and  the 
western  part  of  Wessex,  which  had  suffered  severely  in 
former  years,  seems  to  have  seen  no  enemy  since  Swend's 
[1003.]  march  from  Exeter  to  Salisbury.  But  the  shires  of  East- 
Anglia  (seemingly  reckoned  as  one  only),  Essex,  Middle- 
sex, Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,2  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  had  all  been  more  or  less 
harried  by  the  terrible  Thurkill.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  now  crushed,  and  its  means  of  defence  were  utterly 
exhausted. 
Peace  The  Witan  met  early  in  the  next  year.    All  notion  of 

Agttmpur-  regigtance  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  but  another  at- 
1011.         tempt  was  made  to  buy  off  the  enemy.3    An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the*  Danes,  and  another  peace  was  patched 
up.    The  price  was,  of  course,  again  raised,  and  it  now 
reached  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.     But  such  a  sum 

1  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  give  the  names.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  though  professing  to  be  at  least  half  an  Englishman,  is  too  dainty  to 
copy  the  uncouth  names  of  English  shires.  "  Cum  numerentur  in  Anglift 
triginta  duo  pagi,  illi  jam  sedecim  invaserant,  quorum  notiUna  propter 
barbariem  Ungues  ecribere  refugio"  (ii.  165.) 

*  The  Chronicles  reckon  Hastings,  "  HsestingaB,"  as  distinct  from 
Sussex. 

•  Chron.  and  ilor.  Wig.  in  anno.  Thietmar,  who,  for  a  time,  becomes 
an  authority  of  some  value,  is  amusing  in  the  way  in  which  he  brings  in 
English  affairs  (vii.  26,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  847).  "  Audivi  nepius  numero,  Anglos, 
ab  angelica  facie,  id  est  pulcrft,  sive  quod  in  angulo  istius  terra  siti  sunt, 
dictos,  inefiabilem  miseriam  a  Sueino,  Haraldi  filio,  immiti  Danorum  Rege, 
perpes808  esse,  et  ad  id  coactos,  ut  qui  prius  tributarii  erant  principle  apo- 
stolorum  Petri  ac  sancti  patris  eorum  Gregorii  spirituales  filii,  immundis 
canibus  imposition  sibi  censum  quotannis  solverent,  et  maximam  regni 
subnet  partem,  capto  ac  interemto  habitatore,  tunc  hosti  fidueialiter  in 
habitandam  inviti  relinquerent."  This  last  clause  reads  more  like  a 
description  of  the  settlement  of  Guthrum  than  of  anything  that  happened 
in  Swend's  time. 
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was  not  at  once  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  actually   chap.  v. 
paid  for  a  foil  year.    This  negociation  seems  not  to  have 
gained  for  the  country  even  that  temporary  repose  which 
had  been  gained  by  earlier  payments;  the  delay  of  pay- 
ment may  even  have  provoked  the  enemy  to  fresh  ravages. 
At  all  events,  we  read  that  they  went  on  with  their  de- 
vastations just  the  same.   And  the  Chronicles  may  well  say 
that  all  these  evils  came  upon  the  land  through  lack  of 
counsel,1  when  we  find  how  ^Ethelred  and  Eadric  employed 
any  momentary  respite  that  the  nominal  peace  may  have 
given  them.     It  is  the  old  story  of  eleven  years  before,    [1000.] 
when  ^Ethelred  wasted  such  time  and  strength  as  he  had 
left  in  a  needless,  and  probably  unjust,  attack  upon  his 
Cumbrian  vassal.    So  now  Eadric  and  his  master  picked  out  Eadric 
this  time,  of  all  others,  for  an  expedition  into  Wales.     We  Wales,  and 
are  not  told  what  special  offence  the  Welsh  princes  hadj^^^68 
given  just  at  this  moment.    Border  skirmishes  were  no  David's, 
doubt  always  going  on  along  the  Mercian  frontier;  but 
the  present  expedition  was  clearly  something  much  more 
serious,  and  it  must  have  had  a  special  cause.     It  is  a 
highly  probable  conjecture2  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Malcolm,  the  wrath  of  the  English  over-lord  was  aroused 
by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  contribute 
to  the  Danegeld.     The  expedition,  at  all  events,  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Welsh,  as  it  is  the  only 
warfare  with   England   which  their  national   chroniclers 
think  worthy  of  record  for  many  years  before  and  after- 
wards.3   An  English  army  entered  South  Wales,  under 
the  command  of  Eadric,  who,  as  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians, would  be  the  natural  commander.     With  him  was 

1  "  Ealle  lias  ungesealoa  us  gelumpon  Jmrh  unrcedcs."  Is  there  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  Mtihelred,  and  is  this  the  origin  of  his  nickname  of 
Unready  t 

1  It  is  suggested  by  Lappenberg,  ii  175. 

8  The  last  entry  is  in  991  (see  above,  p.  313).  The  next  is  in  1033.  Yet 
these  Chronicles  are  rather  lavish  than  otherwise  of  notioes  of  English  affairs. 
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chap.  v.  joined  in  command  another  Englishman,  whose  name  is 
too  hopelessly  disfigured  in  the  Welsh  accounts  to  be  re- 
covered.1 They  marched  through  the  whole  of  South' 
Wales,  as  far  as  that  remote  Bishoprick  whither  Saint 
David  had  fled  from  the  face  of  man.  There  they  plun- 
dered whatever  rude  forerunners  already  existed  of  the 
most  striking  group  of  buildings  in  Britain.  A  force 
which  was  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  march  must 
have  been  equally  capable  of  doing  some  real  service 
against  the  Danes;  but  against  them  not  a  blow  seems 
to  have  been  struck. 

But,  later  in  the  year,  in  September,  a  fearful  blow  in- 
deed was  struck  on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
more  fearful,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  itself  less  so,  than  some  other  events  of  this  dreadful 
war;  but  it  is  clothed  with  special  importance  on  account 
Siege  and  of  the  rank  and  character  of  a  single  sufferer.  The  Danes 
Canted  °    now  again  besieged  Canterbury,2  and  on  the  twentieth 

1  Brat  y  Tywysogion,  101 1.  "  One  year  and  one  thousand  and  ten  was 
the  year  of  Christ,  when  Menevia  was  devastated  by  the  Saxons,  to  wit,  by 
Entrifl  and  Ubis."  Annales  Camb.  ion.  "  Menevia  a  Saxonibus  vastata 
est,  scilicet  Edris  et  Ubis."  Ann.  Menevenses,  ion  (Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  648). 
"  Menevia  vastatur  a  Saxonibus,  scilicet  Edrich  et  Umbrich."  Here  at  last 
we  get  Eadric's  right  name ;  who  Ubis  or  Umbrich  may  have  been  it  is 
vain  to  guess. 

1  Of  the  siege  of  Canterbury  and  the  martyrdom  of  iElfheah — the  Alphege 
of  hagiology — we  have  four  distinct  accounts.  The  Chronicles  of  course  claim 
the  first  place.  Then,  for  this  occasion,  I  may  fairly  place  second  the  con- 
temporary account  of  Thietmar  (vii.  29,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  849),  taken  from  the 
lips  of  an  Englishman  named  Sewald.  There  is  also  the  life  of  iElf  heah  by 
Osbern  (Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  iaa),  and  the  narrative  of  Florence.  Simeon 
simply  copies  Florence,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  follows  the  Chronicles  with 
one  or  two  touches  from  Florence.  The  other  four  narratives  may  be  looked 
on  as  independent  of  each  other,  except  that  Florence,  when  he  departs  from 
the  Chronicles,  either  copies  from  Osbern,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  and 
Osbern  copy  from  some  common  source.  The  narrative  in  the  Chronicles 
(written  before  1023)  I  of  course  accept  unhesitatingly.  And  I  accept  the 
account  in  Thietmar,  which,  without  contradicting,  explains  one  or  two 
things  in  the  Chronicles.  It  is  however  odd  that  a  contemporary,  though 
a  foreigner,  should  call  JE&  heah  by  the  name  of  Dunstan,  a  proof  how 
great  was  the  fame  of  Dunstan,  and  how  small  the  fame  of  .dSlfheah,  in 
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day  the  city  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  traitorous  eccle-   chap.  v. 
mastic,  one  j351fin»r,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  Arch-  *""?' 

.  .  D6pt.  o— 2Qj 

bishop  iElfheah  on  some  unrecorded  occasion.1   The  Danes  zozi. 

Christendom  generally.  The  life  by  Osbern,  besides  being  a  pure  piece  of 
hagiology  in  the  common  style  of  each  lives,  contains  a  number  of  historical 
statements  which  are  historically  untrue  or  impossible,  and  which  are  valu- 
able only  as  affording  practice  in  the  art  of  unravelling  the  component 
elements  of  a  romantic  story.  The  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  Florence 
kept  him  from  repeating  any  of  Osbern*s  grosser  absurdities,  but  he  has 
introduced  several  details  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Chronicles, 
and  which  are  so  much  the  worse  for  his  narrative. 

Osbern  (ii.  1 32)  makes  one  of  the  brothers  of  Eadric,  "  lubricus  et  super- 
bus  "  like  Brihtric,  possibly  Brihtric  himself,  offend  the  nobles  of  Kent  by 
false  accusations  and  by  seizing  their  property  on  different  pretences.  For 
these  misdeeds  they  kill  him.  Eadric  requires  the  King  to  chastise  them. 
uEthelred  refuses,  affirming  the  oppressor  to  have  been  rightly  slain.  Eadric 
then  collects  ten  thousand  men,  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  by  in- 
vading Kent  at  their  head.  Not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  leagues  him- 
self with  the  Danes,  describing  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  how  the  King— 
at  the  age  of  forty-two— was  worn  out  with  years,  how  the  princes  and 
people  were  all  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury.  King  Swend  is  now  dead,  and 
Thurkill  commands  in  his  place.  So  Eadric  and  Thurkill  agree  to  divide 
the  Kingdom,  Eadric  to  take  the  East- Angles  (seemingly  in  addition  to  his 
Mercian  government)  and  Thurkill  the  north.  Eadric  joins  in  the  siege  of 
Canterbury,  but  presently  vanishes  from  the  stage.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  resolve  this  fable  into  its  component  fables.  Possibly  Eadric's  attack 
on  the  metropolitan  oity  of  England  is  really  borrowed  from  his  capture  of 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Wales  ! 

1  The  narrative  seems  to  imply  two  uElfmaere,  yet  the  point  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops,  i.  466.  The  Chronicles 
seem  to  distinguish  iElfmser  the  traitor  from  ^Elfinaer  the  Abbot,  and 
Florence  calls  the  one  Abbot  and  the  other  Archdeacon.  Yet,  if  ^Elfm»r 
the  Abbot  was  a  different  person  from  JElfmseT  the  traitor,  why  should  the 
Danes  let  Abbot  flllfmaBr  go  free  when  the  Archbishop  and  the  rest  were 
seized  ?  I  can  only  suggest  that  it  is  the  reverse  story  to  that  of  Cinna  the 
conspirator  and  Cinna  the  poet,  and  that  the  Danes  mistook  one  -dSlfinier 
lor  the  other.  \ 

Abbot  JEtbamr  undoubtedly  kept  his  Abbey,  and  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  Bishoprick  of  Sherborne.  (Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  178a.  Hist.  St.  Aug. 
23,  24.)  Thorn  gives  two  dates  to  his  consecration,  1017  and  103  a,  and 
makes  him  resign  his  See  and  return  to  his  Abbey.  He  appears  as  Abbot  in 
Charters  of  1016-ioao  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  9,  10),  and  in  another  doubtful  Charter 
of  1023  (iv.  23,  25).  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  contemporary 
iElfhuer,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  who  also  signs  the  same  Charter.  The  annals 
of  his  own  Abbey  speak  of  him  with  great  reverence,  and,  though  ordinary 
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chap.  v.  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  in  an  unusually  mer- 
ciful mood.  This  was  most  likely  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Thurkill)  who,  if  he  had  not  already  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, certainly  did  so  soon  afterwards.  The  most  au- 
thentic accounts  seem  distinctly  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  general  massacre,  though  the  later  narratives  give 
us  a  harrowing  picture  of  slaughter  and  torture,  worked 
in  doubtless  from  the  stock  accounts  of  Danish  barbarities 
elsewhere.1  That  the  Cathedral  was  sacked  and  burned 
is  a  matter  of  course  for  which  we  hardly  need  any  evi- 
dence. The  number  of  captives  was  enormous;  the  rich 
would  doubtless  be  ransomed,  and  the  rest  sold  for  slaves. 
Mltm&T,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  was,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  allowed  to  escape.  But  -<Elfweard 
the  King's  Reeve,  Leofrune,  Abbess  of  Saint  Mildthryth's 
monastery  in  Canterbury,  and  Godwine,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester,2  were   all  carried  away.     And   with  them  was 

traitors  might  be  advanced,  a  churchman  who  had  an  indirect  share  in  the 
martyrdom  of  a  saint  would  hardly  meet  with  favour  at  the  hands  of  Cnut 
or  of  any  one  else. 

1  The  account  in  the  Chronicles  is  so  minute  and  pathetic  that  it  could 
hardly  have  avoided  dwelling  on  the  massacre,  if  any  had  really  taken 
place.  But  it  speaks  wholly  of  capture,  not  of  slaughter.  The  shorter 
narrative  of  Thietmar  seems  to  imply  the  same.  But  Osbern  and  those  who 
follow  him  draw  a  fearful  picture  of  every  possible  horror,  torture  of  every 
kind  inflicted  on  men  and  women,  children  tossed  on  Bpears  or  crushed 
under  waggons,  the  whole  ending  by  a  systematic  decimation  of  the  whole 
city.  By  decimation  is  here  meant,  the  execution,  not  of  one  in  ten,  but  of 
nine  in  ten.  This  process  left  alive  four  monks  and  eight  hundred  laymen 
(Osbern,  ii.  136.  Florence  in  anno),  the  women  and  children  seemingly  not 
being  reckoned.  If  this  is  any  clue  to  the  population  of  Canterbury  at  the 
.time,  the  monks  of  the  two  minsters  must  have  been  much  fewer,  and  the 
general  population  much  larger,  than  one  would  have  expected.  The 
"metropolis  of  England,"  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  using  words  in  their 
right  meanings,  calls  Canterbury,  must  have  gone  down  positively  as  weU 
as  relatively  since  the  eleventh  century. 

These  stories  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  teeth  of  the  speaking  silence  of  the 
Chronicles  ;  but  in  the  capture  of  the  city  some  lives  would  doubtless  be 
lost,  which  would  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tale. 

■  The  signatures  of  Godwine  of  Rochester  seem  to  extend  from  995  to 
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another  captive,  whose  name  has  made  the  capture  of  chap.  v. 
Canterbury  to  stand  out  more  conspicuously  than  n^ost^AroS^ 
of  the    events    of  this   age,  JSlfheah,  Primate    of   allbuhop 

zElfheah* 

England. 

iElfheah  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who,  according  to  Life  of 
the  standard  of  piety  recognized  by  his  age,  had,  early  in  Bom 
life,  forsaken,  not  only  his  paternal  estate,  but  his  widowed 
mother,'  in  order  to  become  a  monk.     At  Deerhurst,1  at 
Bath,  perhaps  at  Glastonbury,  he  strove  after  all  monastic 
perfection.    According  to  some  reports,  he  was  first  Prior 
of  one  of  the  two  great  Somersetshire  monasteries,  and 
afterwards  Abbot  of  the  other.2     But  it  is  more  certain  Bishop  of 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  by  Chester, 
the  special  favour  of  Dunstan,  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  9s* 
A  few  years  before  the  present  time  he  had,  as  we  have  Aroh- 
seen,  been  raised  to  the  metropolitan  throne.    The  Arch-  canter- 
bishop  was  now  led  away  captive  by  the  Danes.    Accord-  bT,iy» I006, 
ing  to  the  most  trustworthy  account,  he  at  first  promised 
them  a  ransom,8  in  expectation  of  which  they  kept  him 

1046.  Mr.  Stubbs  (Reg.  Sac.  Angl.  17,  18)  seems  uncertain  whether  they 
belong  to  one  man  or  two.  The  famous  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux  for  as 
long  a  time. 

1  Deerhurst  was  a  small  monastery  in  Gloucestershire,  near  the  greater 
and  more  famous  monastery  of  Tewkesbury.  I  mention  it  here,  because 
there  are  stall  considerable  remains  of  a  church  of  unusual  antiquity,  un- 
doubtedly earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  fear  however  that  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  a  date  so  early  as  the  sojourn  of  JElf heah  at  Deer- 
hurst. There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  built  by  Earl  Odda  in  the 
reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor. 

■  Will.  Malms,  ii.  184.  But  see  Wharton's  note  to  Osbern,  Anglia 
Sacra,  ii.  114.  <d21fheah's  sojourn  at  Glastonbury  seems  doubtful.  He  was 
a  monk  at  Bath,  and  he  probably  was  Abbot  (Flor.  Wig.  984.)  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Bath  was  then  an  independent  Abbey.  Its  union  with 
the  see  of  Wells,  or  rather  the  temporary  translation  of  the  see  of  Wells 
thither,  did  not  happen  till  late  in  the  eleventh  century. 

8  So  says  Thietmar,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  explain  both  the  long  de- 
tention of  the  Archbishop  and  the  excessive  indignation  of  the  Danes 
against  him  when  he  finally  refused  to  pay.  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  30)  need 
not  have  charged  Dr.  Lappenberg  with  misunderstanding  Florence  and 
the  Chronicles.      Dr.  Lappenberg  has  not  misunderstood  anything,  but 
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chap.  v.  seven  months  in  their  ships.     Meanwhile,  not  only  the 
ransom  of  iElfheah,  but  the  general  ransom  of  all  England 
remained  unpaid.     The  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  the 
When*     price  of  the  pretended  peace,  was  still  owing.    To  settle 
London^     this  debt,  Ealdorman  Eadric — the  King  is  not  mentioned 
*jjjj«       —and  the  other  Witan  met  in  full  Gemot.    The  Danes 
101a.         meanwhile  lay  in  the  Thames  near  Greenwich.    On  the 
Saturday  after  Easter  the  Danes  seem  to  have  held  some 
kind  of  festival,  at  which  they  got  very  drunk  on  wine 
lately  brought  from  the  south.     This  was  no  doubt  one 
advantage  of  that  commerce  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Norman  ports  which  Duke  Richard  and  his  people  found 
so   profitable.     The  Normans    exchanged  the   wines  of 
Aquitaine  for  the  tribute-money  or  the  slaves  of  Eng- 
land.    In  their  drunkenness  the  Danes  called  on  iElfheah 
for  the  payment  of  the  promised  ransom.     He  refused;  he 
would  pay  nothing ;  he  had  sinned  in  promising  to  pay ; 
no  one  should  give  anything  for  his  life  ;*  he  offered  him- 
Murder  of  self  to  them  to  deal  with  him  as  they  pleased.    They  then 
May  19th,  dragged  the  Archbishop  to  their  husting  or  place  of  ae- 
101  *•         sembly.     Thurkill  tried  to  save  him,  offering  gold  and 
silver,  anything  save  his  ship  only,  for  the  holy  man's 
life.8     But  the  rest  would  not  hearken,  and  they  began  to 
pelt  the  Archbishop  with  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  the 
bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,8  the  remains  of  their  late  feast. 

Mr.  St  John  hag  failed  to  consult  Thietmar.  If  Dr.  Lappenherg  is  wrong 
in  any  point,  it  is  in  identifying  MLhnser  the  traitor  with  jfilfxnaer  the 
Abbot. 

1  I  adopt  this  from  the  Chronicles.  There  is  no  contradiction  between 
their  version  and  Thietmar'B,  but  they  fill  up  gaps  in  each  other. 

■  This  intercession  of  Thurkill  is  from  Thietmar,  and  it  fully  agrees  with 
his  conduct  presently  after.  Indeed  his  words  in  Thietmar  imply  that  he 
was  already  a  Christian.  William  of  Malmesbury  must  be  uttering  mere 
calumnies  when  he  Bays  (ii.  176),  "  Tnrkillus,  qui  fuerat  incentor  ut  lapi- 
daretur  archiepiscopus." 

1  Pelting  people  with  bones  at  dinner  seems  to  have  been  an  established 
Danish  custom.    Tt  is  allowed  as  the  punishment  of  certain  minor  offences 
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At  last  one  Thrum,  whom  ^Elfheah  had  converted,  and  chap.  v. 
whom  he  had  confirmed  the  day  before,  out  of  a  feeling  of 
pity,  clave  his  head  with  his  battle-axe.1  The  conduct 
of  the  Danes  both  before  and  afterwards  shows  that  this 
attack  on  the  Archbishop  was  a  mere  sudden  outbreak, 
caused  half  by  drunkenness,  half  by  wrath  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's failure  to  make  the  promised  payment.2  Thurkill 
had  not  been  able  to  save  the  Archbishop's  life,  but  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  his  influence,  and  to  that  of  any 
other  converts  whom  JSlfheah  had  made,  that  the  body 
was  allowed  to  be  taken  to  London  with  all  reverence.  It 
was  there  received  by  two  Bishops,  JSlfhun  of  London 
and  Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.3 

byCnut's  "Witherlags  Bet"    Swend  Aggesson,  ap.  Langebek,  Hi.  148. 
See  also  a  mythical  story  in  Saxo,  115. 

1  The  Chronicles  mention  the  cleaving  of  his  skull  without  the  name  or 
motive  of  the  actor.  These  I  do  not  hesitate  to  supply  from  Florence. 
"  Drim  miles"  signs  a  Charter  of  Cnut's,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  15.  Mr.  Kemble 
marks  it  as  doubtful,  but  no  one  would  invent  a  signature  of  Thrim. 

■  Florence  makes  the  Danes  demand  the  money  of  JElfheah,  and  say 
that  if  it  is  not  paid,  he  shall  be  killed  on  the  next  Saturday.  He  refuses, 
and,  angry  and  drunken,  they  kiU  him  at  once.  This  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  Thietmar  implies  that  the  time  for  payment  had  already 
come — "  transactis  tunc  omnibus  designatis  temporibus." 

■  "Where,"  adds  the  Chronicler,  "  God  shows  forth  the  holy  martyr's 
mighty  works."  As  JElfheah  was  killed  in  10 1  a,  and  was  translated  from 
London  to  Canterbury  in  1023,  we  get  the  date  of  this  entry  within  nine 

As  the  work  of  Thietmar  is  less  generally  accessible  than  most  of  my 
authorities,  I  transcribe  his  account  of  the  martyrdom  in  full. 

"  Percepi  quoque  a  relatu  praedicti  hominis  Sewaldi  factum  miserabile 
ac  idcirco  memorabile,  quod  perfida  Northmannorum  manus,  duce  ad  hoc 
Thurkilo,  Cantuariss  civitatis  egregium  antistitem,  Dunsten  nomine,  cum 
ceteris  caperent,  et  vinculis  et  inedia  ac  ineflabili  poena,  more  suo  nefando, 
constringerent.  Hie  humana  motus  fragilitate,  pecuniam  eis  promittit,  et 
ad  hanc  impetrandam  inducias  posuit,  ut  si  in  his  acceptabili  redemption© 
mortem  momentaneam  evader©  nequivisset,  semet  ipsum  gemitibus  crebris 
interim  purgaret,  hostiam  Domino  vivam  ad  immolandum.  Transactis 
tunc  omnibus  designatis  temporibus,  voraz  picarum  caribdis  Dei  fiunulum 
evocat,  et  sibi  promissum  oeleriter  persolvi  tributum,  miuaciter  postulat. 
Et  ille  ut  mitk  agnus.     *  Prsasto  sum,'  inquit,  '  paratus  ad  omnia,  quae 
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chap.  v.  The  claim  of  JElfheah  to  the  title  of  martyr  was  after- 
heahif1*  war^s  disputed  by  his  foreign  successor  Lanfranc.  But 
Martyr?  the  honour  of  the  English  Archbishop  was  strongly  de- 
fended by  the  more  generous  Anselm,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  he  did  not  die  for  any  point  of  Christian  belief, 
yet  he  died  for  Christian  justice  and  charity,  as  refusing  to 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  ransom  for  himself.1 
iElfheah  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  list  of  our  ancient  mar- 
tyrs whose  technical  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
may  fairly  be  doubted.  As  in  the  case  of  young  King  Ead- 
ward,  the  name  was  freely  bestowed  on  any  good  man  who 
died  by  an  unjust  death.  According  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy narrative,  iElfheah,  however  innocently,  brought  his 
death  upon  himself,  by  making  a  promise  and  then  failing 
to  perform  it.  Hagiographers  have  of  course  surrounded 
him  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  and  miracle,  and  they  clearly 
have  exaggerated  the  evil  deeds  of  his  destroyers.  But, 
putting  all  exaggeration  aside,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  JSlfheah 
a  thoroughly  good  and  Christian  man,  one  of  those  men  of 
simple,  straightforward,  benevolent  earnestness,  of  whom 
the  English  Church  in  that  age  produced  many.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  Saint,  and  it  seems  hard  to  refuse  him  the 

in  me  nunc  presumitis  facere;  ao  Christi  amore,  ut  suorum  merear  fieri 
exemplum  servorum,  non  sum  hodie  turbatua.  Quod  vobis  mendax  videor, 
non  mea  voluntas,  sed  dira  efficit  mini  egestas.  Corpus  hoc  meum,  quod 
in  hoc  exilio  supra  modum  dilexi,  vobis  culpabile  offero,  et  quid  de  eo 
faciatis,  in  vestra  esse  potestate,  cognosco  ;  animam  autem  meimet  peoca- 
tricem  Creatori  omnium,  vos  non  respicientem,  supplex  committor  Talia 
loquentem  profanorum  agmen  vallavit,  et  diversa  hunc  ad  interficiendum 
anna  congerit.  Quod  cum  eorum  dux  Thuroil  a  longe  vidisset,  celeriter  ao- 
ourens :  •  Ne,  qtueso,  sic  faciatis !  infit.  Aurum  et  argentum,  et  omne  quod 
hie  habeo  vel  ullo  modo  acquirere  possum,  exoepta  navi  sola,  ne  in  Christum. 
Domini  pecoetis  libenti  animo  vobis  omnibus  trado.'  Tarn  duloi  afiatu 
infrenata  sociorum  ira,  ferro  et  saxis  durior,  non  mollitur,  sed  efluso 
innooenti  sanguine  placatur,  quern  communiter  capitibus  bourn  et  im- 
bribus  lapidum  atque  lignorum  infusions  protinus  efiundunt.  Inter  tot 
frementium  impetus  potitua  est  ooelesti  iucunditate,  ut  signi  sequent!* 
efficacia  protinus  testatur."  (Pert*,  iii.  849.) 
1  See  John  of  Salisbury's  Life  of  Anselm,  Anglia  Sacra,  U.  162. 
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title  of  Martyr.     He  had  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  chap,  yx 
many  martyrs  of  earlier  times,  who  brought  on  themselves 
a  death  which  they  might  have  avoided  by  provoking  or 
challenging  their  heathen  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  Archbishop's  murder,  the  forty-eight  The  money 
thousand  pounds,  the  ransom  of  England,  was  paid,  oaths  Sanes. 
were  sworn,  and  the  Danish  fleet  dispersed.     But  Thurkill,  Thurkffl 
whose  whole  conduct  had  shown  a  distinct  leaning  to  English 


Christianity,  now  entered  the  English  service.1  As  we  % 
afterwards  find  him  a  zealous  Christian,  he  was  doubtless 
baptized  now,  if  he  had  not  been  already  baptized  by 
JSlfheah.  He  brought  with  him  forty-five  ships,  the 
crews  of  which  were  to  receive  food  and  clothing  from  the 
King  and  engaged  in  return  to  defend  England  against 
every  enemy. 

Thurkill  is  a  character  of  much  interest,  in  many  points  Character 
resembling,  on  a  smaller  scale,  his  wonderful  countryman 
Cnut.  He  entered  England  on  an  errand  of  destruction, 
and  he  was  gradually  won  over  to  be  the  stoutest  defender 
of  the  land  which  he  came  to  ravage.  He  was  not  a  mere 
Pallig,'  to  accept  English  wealth  and  honours,  and  then 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy  at  the  first  opportunity.  When 
he  swore  oaths  to  iEthelred,  he  honestly  devoted  himself 
to  the  master  whose  bread  he  ate.  He  fought  valiantly  for 
England,  and  his  ships  for  a  while  were  the  only  refuge 
where  the  native  King  of  the  English  could  find  shelter. 

1  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  mention  the  engagement  of  the  forty- 
five  ships  without  mentioning  Thurkill.  But  as  they  all  represent  him  as 
being  in  the  English  service  the  nest  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  time  of  his  change  of  side.  So  Encom.  Emmie,  ed.  Maseres,  p.  7. 
The  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  176)  that  Thurkill  now  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  settlement  in  East-Anglia  (habebat  Orientales  Anglos 
sue  voluntati  parentes)  is  in  no  way  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  fells  in 
curiously  with  the  confused  statement  of  Osbern  (see  above,  p.  385)  about 
the  intended  partition  of  England  between  him  and  Eadric.  But  both 
Osbern  and  William  are  very  bad  authorities  for  anything  relating  to 
Thurkill  ■  See  above,  p.  337. 
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chap.  v.  If,  at  a  later  time,  we  find  him  again  on  the  Danish  side, 
it  was  probably  not  till  death  had  released  him  from  all 
personal  obligations  to  his  first  master,  certainly  not  till 
English  Ealdormen  had  set  him  the  example  of  acknow- 
ledging the  foreign  Kong.  The  struggle  between  Ead- 
mund  and  Cnut  might  fairly  appear  to  him  to  be  a 
struggle  between  two  candidates  for  the  English  Crown, 
in  which  he,  as  a  Dane,  might  without  dishonour  take 
the  side  of  his  own  countryman. 

Swend'a  It  is  probable  that  the  defection  of  Thurkill  hastened  the 

eion  of*"  ^^  ***  °^  ^^  e^SLSe  °f  the  Danish  invasions.  We  have 
England.  now  nofc  heard  anything  of  Swend  personally  for  nine 
years.1  He  had  meanwhile  been  busily  engaged  in  warfare 
nearer  home ;  but,  as  regards  England,  he  clearly  was  only 
biding  his  time.  On  the  one  hand,  the  country  was  tho- 
roughly weakened  and  disheartened,  and  seemed  to  stand 
ready  for  him  to  take  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
far  as  material  help  went,  England  had  gained  considerably 
by  the  accession  of  the  valiant  Thurkill  and  his  followers. 
To  chastise  Thurkill,  at  least  to  guard  against  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  seems  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  Swend's  greatest  and  last  invasion.8 
But  this  motive  can  have  done  little  more  than  hasten 
a  purpose  which  was  already  fully  determined.  Swend 
had  no  doubt  long  resolved  on  the  complete  conquest 
of  England ;  but  he  may  well  have  seen  that  Thurkill's 
new   position    rendered   his   own   presence  immediately 

1  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  441),  whose  chronology  of  this  time  is  exces- 
sively confused,  makes  Swend  present  in  England  at  the  death  of  ^Elfheah; 
on  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  the  Danes  and  English  make  a  league  of 
brotherhood  to  have  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  Swend  goes  back  to  Den- 
mark ;  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice  takes  place,  and  then  Swend  comes 
again ! 

*  See  very  distinctly  in  the  Encomium  Emms,  p.  7.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (ii.  176)  again  slanders  Thurkill,  making  him  invite  Swend. 
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necessary,  lest  his  schemes  should  be  supplanted  by  the  chap.  v. 

establishment  of  a  rival  Danish  dynasty  in  the  country.1 

However  this  may  be,  Swend  set  forth,  accompanied  by 

his  son  Cnnt,  afterwards  so  famous,  and  reached  England 

in  July.    The  magnificence  of  his  fleet  is  described  in  the  Magnifi- 

most  glowing  colours.3    There  is  no  doubt  that,  savages  SwJhkTs 

as  they  appear  in  warfare,  the  Northern  nations  of  that fleet* 

age  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  arts. 

The  fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  antiquities  of  that 

time  and  of  earlier  times  which  still  remain.     And  the 

adornment   of  the    ships   which   were   so    dear   to   the 

heart  of  every  Northern  warrior8  was  a  favourite  form  of 

splendour.4    There  may  doubtless  be  some  exaggeration, 

but  there  is  also  doubtless  a  certain  measure  of  truth,  in 

the  account  of  Swend's  splendid  fleet,  of  the  birds  and 

dragons  on  the  tops  of  the  masts  which  showed  the  way 

of  the  wind,  of  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  gold, 

silver,  and  amber,  which  formed  the  signs  of  the  ships,  the 

lions,  the  bulls,  the  dolphins,  and,  what  we  should  hardly 

have  looked  for,  the  centaurs.     With  this  fleet,  armed 

with  the  whole  force  of  Denmark,  Swend  crossed  the  sea, 

and  came  first  to  Sandwich.     He  then  changed  his  course, 

and  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  a  country  among  Swend  sails 

whose  population  the  Danish  element  was  large.   The  work  Humber. 

of  so  many  valiant  Kings,  of  Eadward,  of  JSthelstan,  of 

Eadmund,  was  undone  in  a  moment.  The  North  of  England 

was  again  severed  from  the  West-Saxon  monarchy.    The 

1  Enoom. Em.  p.  7.  "Tarehil .  .  .  magnam  partem  exeroitus  tui abducent, 
▼folate  ae  gaudet :  et  nunc  meridianam  partem  provincise  victor  obtinet,  ac 
mavult  ibt  exsul  degens,  amicutque  factus  Anglorum,  quos  tuft  manu  vicit, 
gloriari,  quam,  exercitum  reducens,  tibi  subdi,  tibique  victoriam  adscribi." 
JSncomium  x&mnw.  pp.  8.  o. 

*  Compare  the  Baying  of  Thurkill  jutt  before ;  he  will  give  any  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  anything  except  hit  ship,  to  redeem  the  life  of  ^Elfheah. 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  splendid  ship  given  by  Godwine  to 
Harthacnut,  Flor.  Wig.  1040.  Archbishop  iEUric  also  leaves  King  -dSthel- 
red  his  best  ship  with  its  accoutrements.    Cod.  DipL  iii.  351. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Northum- 
berland, 
Lindesey, 
and  the 
Five 

Boroughs 
submit. 
1013. 


920-22. 
94a. 


Swend 
enters 
Meroia ; 
his  horrible 
ravages. 


Danish  King  sailed  up  the  Trent,  pitched  his  camp  at  Gains- 
borough, and  all  the  country  on  the  Danish  side  of  Wafc- 
ling-Street  submitted  without  resistance.1  Embassies  came 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  North.  The  Northumbrians  first 
submitted  under  their  Earl  Uhtred,  the  King's  son-in-law. 
We  have  seen  him  acting  bravely  before2  and  we  shall  see 
him  acting  vigorously  again,  but  just  now  he  did  nothing  to 
check  the  panic,  even  if  he  were  not  the  first  to  be  carried 
away  by  it.3  Next  came  the  men  of  Lindesey,  and,  some- 
what later,  the  men  of  the  Five  Boroughs.  The  reduction 
of  that  famous  Confederacy  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  renowned  exploits  of  Eadward  and  of  Eadmund;4 
but  their  mention  now  shows  that  they  must  still  have 
retained  some  measure  of  independence  and  mutual  con- 
nexion. Before  long,  all  the  population  north-east  of  Wat- 
ling-Street  had  acknowledged  Swend.  From  all  these  dis- 
tricts he  took  hostages,  whom  he  entrusted  to  his  son  Cnut, 
who  was  left  in  command  of  the  fleet.  He  also  required 
horses  and  food  for  his  army,  and,  more  than  this,  the 
contingents  of  the  shires  which  had  submitted  had  to  fol- 
low him,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  his  onward  march.5 
With  this  force  he  then  crossed  Watling- Street,  and 
struck  south-west,  into  the  strictly  English  districts  of 
Mercia,  into  the  one  part  of  England  which  had  as  yet 
escaped  ravage,  some  districts  of  which  could  hardly  have 
seen  war  since  the  days  of  iElfred.     The  distinction  be- 


1  This  occupation  of  the  North  is  referred  to  in  the  confused  narrative 
of  William  of  Jumieges.    See  above,  p.  372.  *  See  above,  p.  358. 

8  He  "soon"  (sona)  submitted,  say  the  Chronicles ;  "sine  cunotatione" 
says  Florence.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  176)  makes  the  most  of  it ; 
"Non  quod  in  iilorum  mentibus  genuinus  ills  calor,  et  dominorum  impa- 
tiens,  refriguerit,  sed  quod  princeps  eorum  Uhtredus  primus  exemplum 
dederit."  *  See  above,  p.  64. 

•  "  Sibi  lectos  auxiliaries  de  deditis  sumens,"  says  Florence.  This  seems 
also  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicles ;  "  And  he  \ni  wende  ByttSan 
sutiweard  mid  /aire  fyrde"  Fyrd  always  means  the  legal  military  array 
of  an  English  district ;  the  Danish  army  is  always  here. 
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tween  the  Danish  and  English  districts  was  clearly  marked  chap.  v. 
in  his  treatment  of  the  two.    Hitherto  we  have  heard  of  no 
ravages,  but,  when  he  was  once  within  the  purely  English 
border,1  his  cruelties  became  horrible,  and  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  systematic  way.     He  "  wrought  the 
most  evil  that  any  host  might  do;"  he  is  even  charged 
with  directly  ordering,  as  his  rule  of  warfare,2  the  ravage 
of  fields,  the  burning  of  towns,  the  robbery  of  churches, 
the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  rape  of  women.     In  this  Subinission 
fashion  he  passed  through  the  country  to  Oxford,  which  and  Win- 
had  already  risen  from  its  ashes.     The  town  was  saved  by  oberter- 
speedily  submitting  and  giving  hostages.     Winchester  it- 
self did  the  like.      Swend  then  marched  upon  London;  Swend  re- 
but here  his  success  was  very  different.     He  had  to  en-  \toak  j^. 
counter,  not  only  a  valiant  resistance,  but  also  ill  luck  of don- 
a  different  kind.3    Many  of  his  men,  unable  to  find  either 
ford  or  bridge,  were  drowned  in  the  Thames.    At  last  he 
assaulted  the  city.    But  the  heart  of  the  citizens  was  as 
strong  as  when  they  beat  off  both  Swend  and  Olaf  Trygg-     [994.] 
wesson  nineteen  years  before.    Not  only  was  King  ^Ethel- 
red,  who  probably  did  not  add  much  to  the  vigour  of  the 
defence,4  within  the  city,  but  the  brave   Dane  Thurkill 
was  there,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 

1  The  Chronicles  distinctly  mark  the  geographical  limit  of  his  ravages ; 
"  And  syfffian  he  com  ofer  Wstlinga  strata,  hi  wrohton  >83t  maeste  yfel  J>e 
aenig  here  don  mihte." 

*  Floar.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Suis  edictnm  posuit,  videlicet,  ut  agros  vasta- 
«ent,w&c. 

*  William  of  Mahneebury  (ii  177)  in  the  middle  of  his  confused  narrative 
of  this  reign,  lavishes  a  vast  amount  of  fine  writing  on  this  siege  of  Lon- 
don. The  drowning  of  the  Danes  in  the  Thames  is  attributed  to  the  valour 
of  the  citizens,  with  which  it  clearly  had  nothing  to  do.  His  character  of 
the  Londoners  does  not  badly  describe  that  of  the  English  generally; 
"  Laudandi  prorsus  viri,  et  quos  Mars  ipse  collatft  non  sperneret  hastA  si 
ducem  habuissent."  But  the  Londoners  had  a  leader,  only  William  per- 
sistently refuses  to  name  any  honourable  act  of  Thurkill's. 

*  Florence  ventures  to  say,  "  JEthelredus  .  .  .  muros  viriliter  defendit," 
&c.    Bat  this  is^nly  a  sort  of  grammatical  compliment. 
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ghap.  v.    service.    For  the  fourth  time  daring  this  reign,  the  in- 
99*t       vaders  were  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of  the  great  mer- 

994, 1009, 

1013.     chant  city,  the  only  resistance  that  Swend  seems  to  have 
met  with  during  this  fearful  march.      He  now  turned 
back  into  Wessex,  first  to  Wallingford,  then  to  Bath,  de- 
Swend       stroying,  in  his  former  fashion,  as  he  went.    At  Bath  the 
Bath  •6S  to  terrible  drama  was  brought  to  an  end.    JEthelmser,  Eal- 
the  West-  dorman  of  Devonshire,  with  all  the  Thegns  of  the  West, 
Thegns      came  to  him,  submitted,  and  gave  hostages.    Putting  the 
m  mi        language  of  the  different  accounts  together,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  formal  act 
of  the  Witan  of  Wessex,  deposing  iEthelred  and  raising 
Swend  to  the  throne.     Northumberland  had  already  ac- 
knowledged him;  and,  considering  that  Swend  brought 
the  contingents  of  the  North  of  England  with  him,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  even  been  enough  of  the  chief 
men  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  present  to  give  the 
assembly  something  like  the  air  of  a  general  Witenagemot. 
An  election  of  Swend  was  of  course  an  election  under 
duresse  in  its  very  harshest  shape,  and  would  in  no  way 
Swend  is    express  the  real  wishes  of  the  electors.    But  that  some 
lodged       approach  to  the  usual  legal  formalities  weri"  gone  through, 
*™j*        seems  implied  in  the  significant  way  in  which  we  are  told 
that  Swend  was  now  looked  upon  as  €t  foil  King"  by  the 
whole  people.1    Whether  he  was  crowned  is  a  much  more 

1  Chron.  "  And  eall  J>eodscipe  hine  h»fde  >a°  for  fulne  cyning."  Flor. 
"  Ab  omni  Anglorum  popnlo  Bex,  si  jnre  queat  Bex  vocari,  qui  fere  cuncta 
tyrannioe  faciebat,  et  appellabatur  et  habebatur."  Florence's  scrapie  as 
to  the  title  only  confirms  the  probability  of  the  formal  election.  80  Henry 
of  Huntingdon ;  "  Snain  vero  ab  omni  populo  habebatnr  pro  Bege."  •'  Snain 
jam  Bex  Anglorum."  (M.  H.  B.  754  D.)  So  among  later  writers,  Roger  of 
Wendover ;  "  Regem  Angliae  se  juseit  appellari"  (i.  447) ;  Bromton  (X  Script! 
892),  "  Swanus  jam  Bex  Anglorum  factus."  William  of  Mafanesburj  (ii. 
177)  loses  himself  in  fine  writing,  "  tota  jam  AngliA  in  clientelam  ilKus 
molinatA."  The  Encomium  Emmse  (p.  9)  might  seem  even  to  hint  at  a 
ooronatioo,  "  jam  rope  dictus  Bex  tota  Anglorum  patriA  est  intromzahu." 
But  I  almost  think  this  looks  the  other  way ;  had  any  ceremony  of  < 
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doubtful  matter ;   the  nominal  religion  of  Swend  at  this  chat.  v. 
moment  is  a  great  problem,  and  we  may  doubt  whether, 
if  the  apostate  sought  the  Christian  rite,  any  Prelate 
would  have  been  found  to  admit  him  to  it.1    But  that 
Swend  was  acknowledged  King  is  perfectly  plain.     He 
now  went  northward  to  his  fleet,  seemingly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  by  sea  the  one  city  which  still  held  out. 
But  now  the  spirit  even  of  the  Londoners  at  last  gave  London 
way ;  out  of  sheer  fear  of  the  threatened  cruelty  of  the  new  ro  mit8' 
King,  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages.     By  a  strange 
turning  about  of  events,2  all  England  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Swend,  while  the  cause  of  jEthelred  was  still 
maintained   by   Thurkill   and  the   Danish   fleet   in  the 
Thames.     The  monarchy  of  Cerdic  was  now  confined  to  -fithelred 
the  decks  of  forty-five  Scandinavian  war-ships.    The  fleet  fog©  in 
still  lay  at  Greenwich,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  2^km'B 
jElfheah.     Thither,  immediately  after  the  submission  of 
London,  ^Ethelred  and  Thurkill  betook  themselves.    The  Emma  and 
Lady  Emma  went  over  to  her  brother  in  Normandy,  in  g^t  to 
company  with  iElfeige,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  she  JJjJa 
was  presently  followed  by  her  two  young  sons,  the  JSthel-  August, 
ings   Eadward  and  Alfred,   with   their   tutor  JSlfhun,  IOl3# 

oration  really  taken  place,  the  writer  would  hardly  have  contented  himself 
with  so  vague  a  word  as  "  intronizatus." 

1  That  the  ecclesiastics  kept  aloof  from  Swend  might  almost  be  inferred 
from  the  Chronicles.  Florenoe  mentions  only  Ealdormen  and  Thegns, 
while  at  the  election  of  Cnut  in  1016  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  are  distinctly 
mentioned.  It  confirms  this  view  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  though  his 
account  is  evidently  inaccurate  in  some  points,  makes  iEthelred,  before 
going  to  Normandy,  summon  a  meeting  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and 
seemingly  of  them  only,  as  the  only  people  who  adhered  to  him.  "  Ab- 
bates  et  Episcopos,  qui  nee  in  tali  necessitate  dominum  suum  deserendum 
putarent." 

*  Compare  Thucydidee'  comment  (iv.  ia)  on  the  battle  at  Pylos,  where 
the  natural  parte  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
versed in  the  like  way ;  is  rovr6  re  rtpUcmj  ^  r^x*  6*™  'ABtiwalovs 
fUr  4k  yijs  re  *a)  ratfnp  Aokwpuctjs  &ptfj*c<r0ai  4ic*(yovs  hrrwhtoms,  Aaicc- 
Ikufunrtovs  8c  c*«  rwr  r«  *al  is  tV  cavrwr  xoAcjJar  ofoar  eV  'Afhpaiovs 
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chap.  t.    Bishop  of  London.1    ^Ethelred  himself  stayed  some  time 
longer  with  the  fleet,  but  at  Midwinter  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  old  Danish  quarters,  which  the  adhesion 
of  the  Danish  fleet  now  made  the  only  portion  of  his  lost 
realm  accessible  to  the  English  King.2     He  there  kept  the 
jEthelred   feast  of  Christmas,  and  in  January  he  joined  his  wife  and 
fuge  in       young  children  in  Normandy,  where  his  brother-in-law 
Jamjar^  -^ke  Richard  could  hardly  refuse  him  an  honourable  re- 
1014.         ception.     We  seem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  James  the 
Second  before  its  time.     Eadric,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts,3 had  already  gone  over  with  the  Lady.     Of  iEthel- 
red's  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  the  gallant  ^Ethelinga 
-35thelstan  and  Eadwig  and  their  glorious  brother  Ead- 
mund,  we  hear  nothing.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  Swend 
was  the  one  acknowledged  King  over  the  whole  realm. 
If  the  West-Saxon  banner  was  anywhere   displayed,   it 
could  have  been  only  on  the  masts  of  Thurkill  and  his 
sea-rovers.     During  the  whole  winter,  Swend  on  his  side, 

1  The  Chronicles  distinctly  make  Emma  and  her  sons  go  at  two  different 
times,  and  they  rather  imply  that  Emma  went  of  her  own  accord.  "  Seo 
hlasfdigt  wende  )>a  ofer  see  to  hire  brotior  Ricarde,  and  JElfeige  Abbod  of 
Burh  mid  hire ;  and  se  cyning  sonde  JSlfun  Bisceop  mid  >am  ^ECelingum 
Eadwearde  and  ^Elfrede  ofer  s»."  Florence  and  William  mix  up  the 
two  things  together,  but  this  trait  in  Emma's  character  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  seemingly  to  avoid  naming  Thurkill,  confuses 
everything.  He  makes  iEthelred  fly  secretly  from  London  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  there  that  he  holds  his  synod 
of  Bishops  and  Abbots  (which  perhaps  grew  out  of  his  keeping  Christmas 
in  the  island),  makes  a  long  speech  to  them,  and  sends  Emma  and  the 
children  across.  Roger  of  Wendover  tells  the  same  story,  only  without 
Bishops.  William  of  Jumieges  (v.  7)  has  a  romance  about  ^Ethelred  bring- 
ing over  some  hidden  treasures  which  he  kept  concealed  at  Winchester. 
He  fancies  that  iEthelred  was  living  there,  whereas  the  city  was  in  the 
power  of  Swend.  William,  by  his  secret  flight  of  JSthelred,  at  least 
avoids  this  absurdity. 

*  Roger  of  Wendover  sends  him  across  with  a  hundred  and  forty  "  mi- 
lites."  For  a  minute  and  highly  coloured  version  of  the  whole  story,  see 
Mr.  St.  John,  ii.  34.  Some  of  the  Bishops  must  certainly  have  revealed 
the  confessions  both  of  Mthelred  and  of  Emma. 
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and  Tharkill  on  his,  levied  contributions  and  ravaged  the  chap.  v. 
land  at  pleasure. 


§  5.  From  the  Conquest  of  England  by  Swend  to  the 
Death  of  JEthelred.     1013-1016. 

This  conquest  of  England  by  Swend  forms  an  important  Import- 
stage  in  our  history.     It  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Swend'e 
the  completion  of  the  Danish  invasions  in  their  third  and  ^JJSJ? 
final  shape  of  actual  Danish  conquest.     And  it  was  more^j^ryto 
than  this.     The  Danish  Conquest  by  Swend  was,  so  to  Conquest 
speak,  the  precedent  for  the  Norman  Conquest  by  William. 
Swend's  own  possession  of  England  was  indeed  most  short, 
but  he  at  least  held  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  he  handed 
on  his  mission  to  his  son.    The  result  of  Swend's  invasion 
showed  that  the  Crown  of  England,  of  England  so  lately 
united  into  a  single  Kingdom,  could,  by  the  event  of 
war,  be  transferred  from  the  brow  of  a  native  sovereign 
to  that  of  a  foreign  invader.      It  was  Swend's  conquest 
which  made  the  conquests  both  of  Cnut  and  of  William 
possible.      Cnutfs  conquest  was  of  course  only  the  com- 
pletion of  Swend's.     It  was  Swend  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  who  actually  for  the  first  time  carried  it  out. 
That  idea  was  something  very  different  from  any  thing  Distinction 
which  had  been  set  before  the  eyes  of  any  earlier  Scan-  g^^e* 
dinavian  invader.     Hitherto  England  had  been  largely  Con^?ert 
ravaged,  and  had  even  been  partly  occupied.     But  mere  earlier 
ravages  were  in  their  own  nature  temporary ;    and  the  invasion*. 
Danes  who  had  settled  in  England  had  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  submission  to 
the  English  King,  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  amal- 
gamation with  the  English  people.    The  third  stage  of 
the  Danish  wars,  that  which  had  now  for  a  moment  ac- 
complished its  object,  aimed  at  something  of  quite  another 
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chap.  r.  kind.  It  sought,  as  I  have  before  shown/  not  only  to 
ravage  or  even  to  occupy,  but  to  transfer  the  Crown  of 
all  England,  the  rule  of  all  its  inhabitants,  English  and 
Danish  alike,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  all  Den- 
mark. This  object  Swend  had  now  accomplished.  Suc- 
ceeding events  indeed  called  for  the  work  to  be  done 
over  again  by  his  son  Cnut.  But  the  example  was  set; 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  King  in  England,  his  re- 
cognition, willing  or  unwilling,  by  the  English  nation, 
were  processes  which  had  now  become  familiar.  What 
Swend  had  done  Cnut  might  do,  and  what  Cnut  had 
Circom.  done  William  might  do.  Swend  now,  like  William  after- 
fcvooTof1  wards,  was  singularly  favoured  by  fortune.  But  the 
Swend,  good  luck  of  the  two  invaders  took  quite  different  shapes. 
Swend  found  an  incapable  prince  on  the  throne,  under 
whom  no  effective  resistance  was  possible.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  wear  out  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  nation 
by  a  series  of  successful,  though  partial,  attacks.  He 
was  thus  able,  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  whole  land  without  ever  having 
put  his  forces  to  the  risk  of  a  decisive  engagement, 
and  of  William  found  a  hero  on  the  throne ;  he  had  therefore, 
at  the  very  beginning,  to  stake  ail  his  chances  on  a  single 
battle.  But  in  that  single  battle  England  lost  her  hero, 
and  with  him  her  hope.  Swend  and  William  were  thus 
equally  lucky,  but  William  ran  a  far  more  terrible  hazard. 
Character  Swend  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  a  cursory  view  of  Eng- 
lish history,  because  he  is  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of 
his  son.  But  Swend  was  no  ordinary  man.  If  great- 
ness consists  in  mere  skill  and  stedfastness  in  carrying 
out  an  object,  irrespective  of  the  moral  character  of  that 
object,  he  may  even  be  called  a  great  man.8     His  pur- 

1  See  above,  p.  46. 

1  The  epithet  of  Great  however,  in  Danish  annals,  belongs  not  to  him  but 
to  his  grandson  Swend  Estrithson.    Chron.  Roskild.  ap.  Langebek,  i.  378. 
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pose  was  doubtless  fixed  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  chap.  v. 
knew. how  to  bide  his  time,  how  to  mark  and  to  seize 
his  opportunities.  Of  that  species  of  glory  which  is  won 
by  steady  and  skilful  destruction  of  one's  fellow-creatures, 
the  glory  of  an  Attila  or  a  Buonaparte,  the  first  Danish 
conqueror  of  England  is  entitled  to  a  large  share.  Of  the 
high  and  generous  purposes  which  well  nigh  justify  the 
ambition  of  Alexander  and  of  Charles,  even  of  that  higher 
craft  of  the  ruler  which  goes  some  way  to  redeem  the 
crimes  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  we  see  no  trace  in  his 
career.  He  was  so  constantly  occupied  in  aggressive  war- 
fare that  he  had  hardly  time  to  show  himself  as  a  beneficent 
prince,  even  in  his  native  Kingdom,  and  in  England,  if  he 
had  his  will,  he  never  had  the  opportunity,  of  showing 
himself  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  barbarian  destroyer. 

Swend  then  was  King — or,  as  the  national  writers  Death  of 
prefer  to  call  him,  Tyrant1— over  all  England.     But  it  February, 
was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  he  enjoyed  his  ill-  10I4- 
"gotten  dominion.     Early  in  the  year  after  his  conquest, 
about  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  he  died  at  Gainsborough. 
"The  Danish  writers   testify  to  the  Christianity  of  his 
later  years.     During  one  of  his  seasons  of  adversity,2  he  His 
was  won  back  again  to   the  faith  from  which  he  had**^1011* 
apostatized ;    he  become  a  zealous    believer,   a    founder 
of  churches  and  Bishopricks.8    The  panegyrist  of  Queen 

1  See  the  extract  from  Florence  quoted  above.  So  in  1014.  "  Suanus 
tyrannus  .  .  ad  cumulum  buss  damnations,"  ftc  W.  Malms.  179.  "Quod 
non  esset  ille  dominus  legitimus,  sed  tyrannus  atrocissimus."  Rog.  Wend, 
i.  448.  "  Suanus  .  .  .  tyrannus  nequissimus  . . .  quo  evidenter  apparet  ipsum 
naturalem  non  esse  dominum  sed  tyrannum."  The  sense  of  the  word  which 
became  familiar  in  the  third  century  still  goes  on.    See  above,  p.  152. 

*  Chron.  Erici,  ap.  Langebek,  i.  1 58.  "  De  regno  ezpulsus  . .  tandem  ad 
Christ!  fidem  conversus,  baptizatus  est  [was  baptism  repeated?]  et  mox,  Deo 
favente,  regnum  suum  recepit."  Chron.  Rosk.  ib.  i.  376.  "Tandem  Deum 
cognovit  post  flagella,  quern  coepit  qusrere  eique  credere." 

8  Saxo,  p.  191.  "Divinis  rebus  infatigabilein  ultimi  temporia  coram  tri- 
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ghap.  v.  Emma,  who  writes  distinctly  in  the  Danish  interest,  telle 
us  of  his  pious  end,  and  of  the  Christian  exhortations,  as 
well  as  the  instructions  in  the  art  of  government,  which 
he  gave  to  his  son  Cnut.1  But  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish writers  seem  to  know  nothing  of  his  piety  or  of 
his  re-conversion,  unless  indeed  the  denial  of  the  claims 
of  one  particular  Christian  saint  can  be  held  to  be  evi- 
dence of  Christian  belief  in  general.  To  that  denial,  we 
Legend  of  are  told,  he  owed  a  strange  and  horrible  death.  For  such 
of  Swend.  an  enemy  as  Swend  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  world  without  some  accompaniment  of  wonder  and 
miracle.  For  once  the  discreetest  of  our  Latin  chroniclers 
opens  his  pages  for  the  reception  of  a  legend.8  Swend,  he 
tells  us,  had  a  special  hatred  for  the  martyred  King  Saint 
870.  Eadmund,  the  famous  victim  of  Danish  cruelty  at  an 
earlier  time.  He  denied  him  all  power  and  holiness ;  he 
demanded  a  heavy  tribute  from  his  renowned  church  at 
Bury;  he  threatened,  if  it  were  not  paid,  to  burn  the  town 
and  the  townsfolk,  to  destroy  the  minster,  and  to  put  the 
clergy3  to  death  by  torture.  All  this  is  perfectly  pro- 
bable;4 we  can  well  believe  that  Swend  did  thus  threaten 
the  church  of  Bury,  and  that  he  died  suddenly  while  pre- 
paring to  set  out  to  execute  his  threats.     He  had  held 

trait,"  &o.  The  Boskfld  Chronicle  (Lang.  i.  376)  makes  him  bring  the 
English  Bishop  Bernard  from  Norway,  and  so  Saxo,  189.  Other  Bishops 
and  sees,  especially  Roskild,  are  spoken  of.  Bat  Adam  of  Bremen  (u.  53) 
seems  to  attribute  all  this  to  Cnut. 

1  Eno.  Emm.  p.  9.  "  Cui  dum  multa  de  regni  gubernaculo,  multaque 
hortaretur  de  Christianitatia  studio,  Deo  gratias,  illi,  virorum  dignissimo, 
soeptrum  commissit  regale." 

*  See  Florence  in  anno.  Of.  W.  Malms.  179.  The  legend  is  referred  to 
in  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  c.  6.  "  Og  Engelskmsendene  sige,  at  Kong  Edmund 
den  Hellige  skal  have  draebt  ham  paa  samme  Maade,  som  den  hellige 
Mercurius  drabte  Julianus  der  Frafaldne."  The  comparison  of  Swend 
and  Julian  is  obvious. 

*  M  Clerioos,"  says  Florence ;  for  Bury  was  then  held  by  secular  priests.  It 
was  Cnut  who  first  placed  monks  there. 

*  It  is  rendered  probable  by  the  special  reverence  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  Cnut  showed  to  Saint  Eadmund. 
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an  assembly  of  some  sort,  which  probably  passed  for  a  chap.v. 
Witenagemot  of  his  new  realm.1  He  was  on  his  horse,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  seemingly  on  the  point  of  beginning 
his  march  from  Gainsborough  to  Bury.  He  then  saw, 
visible  to  his  eyes  only,  the  holy  King  coming  against  him 
in  fall  harness  and  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.  "  Help,"  he 
cried,  "fellow-soldiers,  Saint  Edmund  is  coming  to  slay 
me."  The  saint  then  ran  him  through  with  his  spear, 
and  the  Tyrant  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  the  same 
night  in  horrible  torments.  This  is  a  legend  of  the 
simplest  class.  If  Swend  died  just  as  he  was  about  to 
wreak  his  sacrilegious  wrath  on  Saint  Eadmund's  minster, 
his  sudden  death  would  naturally  be  attributed  to  the 
vengeance  of  Saint  Eadmund.  The  details  of  the  legend 
are  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  way  of  expressing  the 
supposed  feet.  Swend  thus  ended  his  days;2  as  to  the  fete 
of  his  soul  our  authorities  differ  widely.3  But  the  body  Swend's 
of  the  departed  Tyrant  is  said  to  have  been  embalmed  by  to  j^n- 
an  English  lady,4  and  afterwards  taken  by  her  at  her  own xnark< 
cost  to  Denmark,  where  it  was  buried  in  his  own  church 
of  Boskild,  so  long  the  place  of  coronation  and  burial  of 
the  Danish  Kings. 

By  the  death  of  Swend  his  two  Kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  England  became  vacant.  In  Denmark  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Harold,  a  prince  whose  name  has  passed 
altogether  out  of  English,  and  almost  out  of  Danish, 
history.    His  reign  was  short;  we  are  told  that  he  was 


1  Florence  calls  it  "generate  placitum/'  the  same  name  which  he  applies 
to  the  "mycel  gemdt,"  the  "  magnum  placitum,"  of  the  next  year. 

9  ••  Swegen  geendode  his  dagas,'*  says  the  Chronicle,  not  a  very  usual 
expression.     It  is  applied  two  years  afterwards  to  JSthelred. 

*  «  Animam  remittendo  cceleatibuB,"  says  the  Encomium  Emms  (p.  io) ; 
**  diro  corporis  cruciatu  ad  tartara  transmissus,"  says  Roger  of  Wendover 

(i-  449). 

•  "  Qiuedam  matronarum  Anglicarum,"  says  the  Encomiast,  p.  13.  Had 
Swend  found  his  Eadgyth  Swaneshals  in  England  f 
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deposed  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  sloth  and  luxury.1 
But  that  he,  and  not  Cnut,  was  in  actual  possession  of  the 
Danish  Crown  for  some  time  after  their  father's  death 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  As  for  the  English  Crown, 
the  crews  of  the  Danish  fleet  assumed  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  it,  and  elected  Swend's  other  son  Cnut,  who  was 
present  at  Gainsborough.  This  prince,  afterwards  so 
famous,  was  now  a  stripling  of  about  nineteen,  and  the 
English,  who  had  bowed  to  his  father,  were  not  inclined 
to  submit  to  him  without  a  struggle.  The  Witan,  clerical 
and  lay,  assembled  in  due  form,  and  voted,  not  the  election 
of  one  of  the  JEthelings,  but  the  restoration  of  iEthelred. 
The  words  of  the  formal  documents  exchanged  between 
the  Witan  and  the  absent  King  peep  out  in  the  language 
of  the  Chronicles.  They  sent  to  say  that  no  lord  could  be 
dearer  to  them  than  their  cyne-hlaford — their  lord  by  birth 
—if  he  would  only  rule  them  more  righteously  than  he 
did  before.2  JSthelred  then  sent  over  ambassadors,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Eadward,  his  son  by  Emma — the 
nobler  offspring  of  his  first  marriage  are  again  unnoticed. 
He  promised,  by  their  mouths,  to  be  a  good  lord  to  his 
people,  to  amend  all  that  had  been  wrong  in  his  former 
reign,  to  forgive  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  against 
him,  if  only  they  would  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  him. 
Another  version  adds  the  very  important  engagement  that 
he  would  submit  in  all  things  to  the  advice  of  his  Witan.3 


1  The  Encomiast  has  more  to  tell  of  Harold  than  other  writers.  He  is 
not  mentioned  by  Saxo,  but  his  name  occurs  in  the  Danish  chronicles. 
According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eric  (Lang.  i.  159)  the  Danes  deposed  Harold 
and  elected  Cnut,  then  deposed  Cnut,  on  account  of  his  frequent  absences 
from  Denmark,  and  restored  Harold,  on  whose  death  Cnut  finally  succeeded. 
In  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  c.  8,  Harold  dies  before  Swend. 

2  Chron.  "  And  cwrodon  >at  him  nan  hlaford  leofra  nsre  J>onne  heora 
gecynda  hlaford  [in  the  Canterbury  Chronicle  cyne-hlaford],  gif  he  hi  rihtlicor 
healdan  wolde  bonne  he  aer  dyde." 

t   *  Flor.  Wig.  1014.   "  Promittens  se  .  .  .  in  omnibus  enrum  voluntati 
consensu  rum,  consiliis  acquieturum." 
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Promises  were  thus  exchanged  on  both  sides;   JSthelred   oqap. t. 
was  again  acknowledged,  and  a  decree  was  passed  proclaim- 
ing every  Danish  King  an  outlaw  from  England.1    The  Outlawry 
expression  is  singular,  unless  we  look  upon  it  in  connexion  j^  King* 
with  the  actual  acknowledgement  of  Swend  as  King.    We  JjnPort  of 

°  °  ^  the  exprea- 

can  hardly  conceive  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against  a  won. 
foreign  invader,  if  he  were  a  mere  foreign  invader  and 
nothing  else.  But  if  we  look  on  Cnut  as  a  son  of  the  late 
King  and  a  candidate  for  the  Crown,  his  outlawry  by  the 
•opposing -party  is  natural  enough.  Nor  is  all  this  a  mere 
legal  subtlety.  Cnut  then,  like  William  afterwards,  was 
quite  aware  of  the  advantage  of  getting,  as  far  as  he  could, 
every  legal  form  on  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  Lent  JSthelred  came  back  to  England,  -ffithelred's 
and  met  with  a  joyful  reception  in  London.     It  was  pro-  legislation. 
bably  in  a  Gem6t  held  on  his  return  that  the  King  and  Lent' ,01* 
his  Witan  proceeded  to  pass  the  laws  which  bear  the  date 
of  this  year.2    They  relate  mainly  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
but  they  contain  the  same  pious  and  patriotic  resolutions 
as  the  codes  of  former  years,  and  they  also  contain  some 
clauses  of  a  special  and  remarkable  kind.    They  expressly 
approve  the  conduct  of  certain  earlier  Assemblies,  held 
under  iEthelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadgar,  which  dealt  with 
ecclesiastical  and   temporal   affairs   conjointly,   and  they  niastra- 
seem  to  deplore  a  separation  between  the  two  branches  of  relation  of 
legislation  which  had  taken  place  in  some  later  Assem- ^^chand 
blies.8    It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of 

1  Florence  says  only,  M  Principes  ae  non  amplius  Danioom  Begem  ad- 
missuros  in  Angliam  nnanimiter  spopondernnt."  But  the  Chronicles  Bay 
expressly,  "  sefre  ®lcne  Deniscne  cyning  utlah  of  Englalande  gecwsedon." 

*  Thorpe,  i.  340.  Schmid,  p.  94a. 

3  §§  36,  37,  38.  "  And  wise  wsaran  worold- witan  J>e  to  god-oundan  riht- 
lagan  worold  daga  Bet  tan,  fclce  to  steore,  and  Criste  and  cyninge  gerihtan 
)>£  b6ie,  )>ar  man  swa*  soolde  manega  for  neode  gewildan  to  rihte. 

■  Ac  on  Hun  gemotan,  |>eah  nedlice  wurtian  on  namcdOan  stowan,  after 
Eadgares  lif-dagum,  Gristes  lage  wanodan,  and  cyninges  lage  lytledon. 

"  And  )>a  man  getwssmde,  >»t  mr  wsls  genuine  Criste  and  cyninge  on 
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ohap.  ▼.  this  complaint,  as  in  most  of  the  earlier  statutes  of  jEthel- 
red's  reign  we  certainly  find  both  classes  of  subjects  dealt 
with.     But,  whatever  was  the  immediate  ground  of  cen- 
sure, the  expression  is  remarkable,  as  illustrating  a  whole 
class  of  feelings  which  were  peculiarly  strong  in  that  age, 
Identifi-     and  which   afterwards  lost  much  of  their  power.     The 
&e  Church  dfty*  °f  onr  native  Kings  were  days  of  a  far  more  com- 
J? *****      plete  identification  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  than 
before  the  can  be  found  at  any  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Conquest   Tto  nation  was  intensely  religious ;  the  Church  was  in- 
tensely national.    The  same  assemblies  and  tribunals  dealt 
alike  with  ecclesiastical  and  with  temporal  affidrs,  without 
the  least  idea  that  either  power  had  intruded  upon  the 
proper  province  of  the  other.     Bishops  and  Ealdormen 
were  appointed  and  deposed  by  the  same  authority;  they 
sat  side  by  side  to  judge  and  to  legislate  on  matters  which, 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  would  have  been  discussed  in 
distinct  assemblies.     The  laws  of  this  year  again  proclaim 
that  one  God  and  one  King  is  to  be  loved  and  obeyed, 
that  heathenism  and  treason  are  to  be  alike  eschewed; 
that  all  moral  duties  are  to  be  discharged  by  one  country- 
man to  another.     Such  is  the  general  summary  of  the  last 
recorded  legislation  of  <£3thelred,  conceived  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  as  the  laws  of  earlier  Assemblies. 
.ZEthelred       The  nation  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  kindled  with  the 
agamst"     spirit  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Witan,  and  for 

Cnut  imd    one  moment  the  burst  of  patriotism  extended  itself  even 

drives  him  * 

out  of        to  the  King.     For  the  first  and  the  last  time  during  his 

e8ey"  long  reign,  we  see  JSthelred  engaged  in  righteous  and 

successful  warfare.1    Cnut  was  still  at  Gainsborough,  where 

woroldliore  steore,  and  a*  hit  weorft  fce  wyrse  for  Gode  and  for  wortde : 
oume  nu  to  btfte,  gif  hit  God  wille."  CI  §  43,  where  the  three  Kings  are 
named. 

1  Norwegian  tradition  (Laing's  Heimskringla,  ii.  9)  assigned  to  Olaf 
Haraldsson,  afterwards  Saint  Olaf,  a  share  in  this  campaign  on  the  Bnghafc 
side.    Rut  the  account,  like  most  of  the  aooounts  in  the  sagas,  is  utterly 
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he  had  agreed  with  the  men  of  Lindesey,  a  district  in   ob^t; 
which  the  Danish  element  was  veiy  large,  to  furnish  him 
with  horses  and  to  join  him  in  a  plundering  expedition. 
But  before  they  were  ready,  JSthelred  came  up  with  his  full 
force,  and  drove  Cnut  away  to  his  ships.    The  defeat  must 
haye  been  decisive,  as  Cnut  sailed  away  altogether  from 
that  part  of  England,1  and  steered  his  course  southwards 
to  Sandwich.     There  he  put  on  shore  the  hostages  who  Cnut  mu- 
had  been  given  to  his  father  from  all  parts  of  England,  hostages. 
having  first  subjected  them  to  various  mutilations,  as  the 
loss  of  hands,  ears,  and  noses.     He  then  sailed  away  to 
Denmark.    jEthelred  had  thus,  for  once,  shown  real  spirit 
and  vigour,  and  had  done  a  real  service  to  his  country. 
For  a  moment  England  was  free  from  the  invaders.    But  uEthelred 
the  King  disgraced  his  victory  by  ravaging  Lindesey — no  Lmdesey. 
doubt  in  revenge  for  its  submission  to  Cnut — as  cruelly  as 
Swend  or  Cnut  could  have  done.    The  land  was  harried 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people,  as  far  as  might  be, 
were  slaughtered.     Lastly,  the  King  levied  a  tribute  of  Payment 
twenty-one  thousand,  or,  as  some  say,  thirty  thousand,2  uii's  fleet. 
pounds,  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  which  still  lay  at 
Greenwich.    This  was  Thurkill's  fleet,  which  had  so  lately 
been  ^Ethelred'e  sole  refuge,  and  which  still  remained  in 
his  service.3    Thurkill's  own  position  at  this  time  is  un-  Doubtful 
certain.     We  find  no  further  mention  of  him  in  theinrarkiil. 
English  writers  till  after  the  final  accession  of  Chut,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fought  on  the  Danish  side  in  the 
later  warfare  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund.     The  pahe- 

onintelligible.  It  seems  made  up  of  some  confused  report  of  Ulfcytel's 
battle  at  fimgmere  in  ioio,  mixed  up  with  Cnut's  siege  of  London  in  1016* 

>  The  comment  of  the  Chronicler  is  remarkable ;  "  And  wear$  J>»t 
earme  folc  J>us  beswicen  J>urh  hine."    Cnut  betrayed  them  to  JSthelred  ! 

■  llw  Chronicles  say  twenty-one,  Florence,  thirty  thousand.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  follows  the  Chronicles. 

*  This  appears  from  the  feet  that  next  year  Badric  seduced  the  Danish 
crews  in  ifithelred's  service. 
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chap.  v.  gyrist  of  Queen  Emma  represents  him  as  being  already  in 
intelligence  with  Cnut,  but  as  seemingly  not  being  very 
sure  of  bis  ground.1  But  this  writer's  language  is  not 
very  explicit,  and  his  chronology  is  so  confused  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  build  much  on  his  sole  authority.  It  would 
not  have  been  astonishing  if  Thurkill  had  held  that  his 
engagements  to  ^Ethelred  were  cancelled  by  that  prince's 
flight;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  did  not  act  on  that 
principle,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Danish  fleet 
which  he  commanded  was  distinct  from  the  Danish  fleet 
which  chose  Cnut  King.  The  death  of  JSthelred  again 
might  fairly  be  held  to  cancel  his  engagements;  but,  if 
the  Encomiast  may  be  trusted,  he  was  in  arms  on  Cnutfs 
side  while  JSthelred  was  still  alive.  That  Thurkill  fought 
for  Cnut  against  Eadmund  we  may  regard  as  certain; 
whether  he  changed  sides  before  the  death  of  JSthelred 
must  remain  doubtful.  We  must  weigh  the  balance  be- 
tween the  assertion  of  a  very  confused  and  partial  writer 
and  the  probability  supplied  by  his  former  conduct. 
Great  in-  In  the  same  year,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  law  that  political 
BetL        e  and  natural  misfortunes  generally  come  together,  the  i 


in  what  part  of  England  we  are  not  told — broke  in  upon 
1014.     the  land,  and  swallowed  up  many  towns  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  people.2 

In  the  next  year  we  again  come  across  the  name  of  the 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  this  writer,  one  object  of 
Swend's  invasion  was  to  punish  the  desertion  of  Thurkill  to  the  English 
side.  We  now  read  (p.  10),  "  Thurkil  .  .  .  terrft,  quod  esset  optima,  in- 
spect*, maluit  conversari  vitam  fertili  patrift,  cum  patriensibus  [sic]  pace 
confectA,  quam,  velut  expulsus,  demum  redire  ad  propria.  Et,  ut  quidam 
aiunt,  hoc  non  fecit  despiciendo  dominum ;  sed  uti,  quum,  resumptis  viribus 
iratrisque  auxilio,  repedaret  ad  debellandum  regnum,  aut  optimates  regni 
consilio  suo  ad  deditionem  flecteret,  aut,  si  id  parum  processisset,  dimicantes 
contra  dominum  suum  hostes  incautos  a  terga  cssderet.  Cujus  rei  patet 
Veritas  ex  eo,  quod  secum  maximam  partem  militum  retinuit,  quodque 
Rex  non  amplius  quam  sexaginta  naves  secum  abire  permisit." 

9  Chron.  and  Flor.  in  anno.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  introduces  the  fact 
with  the  words,  "  Addidit  autem  Dominus  malis  solitia  malum  insolitum." . 
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infamous  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard  before,    chap.  v. 
and  who  now  begins  a  new  career  of  treason,  if  possible,  ™!JjL. 
viler  and  more  fatal   than   anything   that  has  hitherto  gemot  at 
been  recorded  of  him.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  now  IOi5. 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  short  and  glorious  career  of  First  ap- 
the  hero  Eadmund.     This   prince   appears  to  have  been  Qf  the 
the  third  son  of  ^Ethelred  ;*    one  at  least  of  his  older  fjjJJSjjJ* 
brothers  seems  to  have  died  before  him ;  but,  if  he  was  not 
the  eldest  of  the  royal  house  by  birth,  he  soon  won  for 
himself  the  first  place  by  merit.     A  great  Witenagemot 
was  held  this  year  at  Oxford,  a  city  whose  renown  as  the 
seat  of  a  great  University  belongs  to  later  times,  but 
which  the  whole  course  of  these  wars  shows  to  have  been 
already  a  place  of  considerable  importance.     Its  import-  History  of 
ance  however  would  seem  to  have  been  comparatively      ° 
recent.     The  first  mention  of  Oxford  in  the  Chronicles      910. 
comes  about  a  hundred  years  before  this  time,  when  it      912. 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief  acquisitions  of  Eadward  the 
Elder.     As  it  was  a  frontier  town  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  far  earlier  mention  of  it  ,* 
but  in  more  ancient  times  the  now  utterly  insignificant 

1  The  common  order  of  signature  among  the  sons  of  ^Ethelred  (see  God. 
KpL  iii.  350,  270,  308,  314,  321,  325,  330,  334.  vi.  142,  146,  153.  *& 
166,  169— I  give  the  pages  in  which  the  actual  signatures  occur)  is  ^Ethel- 
stan,  Ecgbriht  (=Ecgberht,  see  p.  289.  n.  4),  Eadmund,  Eadred,  Ead- 
wig,  Eadgar.  Ecgbriht  ceases  to  sign  about  1005  ;  so  he  was  probably 
dead.  .ASthelstan  was  doubtless  the  eldest ;  once,  in  1007  (vi.  159),  he  signs 
on  behalf  of  his  brothers.  His  will,  witnessed  by  his  brother  Eadmund,  and 
containing  bequests  to  him  and  to  Eadwig,  is  extant  (iii.  361) ;  but  the  date' 
of  the  instrument  and  of  the  testator's  death  are  both  uncertain.  As  to  the 
latter,  I  hare  a  conjecture,  which  I  shall  bring  forward  in  a  future 
note. 

Of  the  sons  of  Emma,  Eadward  begins  to  sign  in  1005  (when  the  pen, 
even  for  a  cross,  must  have  been  guided  for  him),  and  Alfred  in  1014  (vi. 
X  69) ;  perhaps  1  o  1 3,  (vi .  1 66,  but  that  charter  is  doubtful).  But  an  iEtheling 
Eadward  signs  in  1002  (vi.  146),  and  in  a  doubtful  charter  of  990  (iii.  250). 
This  could  not  be  the  son  of  Emma.  Possibly  there  was  an  Eadward  among 
jEthelred's  first  family.  Of  an  iEtheling  Eadric  in  1005  (▼*•  I53)  I  can 
make  nothing. 
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ohap.  v.  Bensington1  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  military  post  of 
the  frontier,  while  the  now  no  less  insignificant  Dorchester 
was  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  a  vast  diocese,  of  which  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  as  it  stood  before  recent  changes,  formed 
only  a  small  portion.  Oxford  however  was  now  a  place  of 
note ;  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Mercia  it  gave  its  name 
1009-1013.  to  a  shire ;  it  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  taken,  retaken, 
and  burned  in  the  wars  of  Swend ;  and  it  must  have  derived 
some  further  importance  from  the  possession  of  the  minster 
of  the  local  Saint  Fritheswyth.  That  minster,  after  an 
unusual  number  of  changes  in  its  foundation,  has  at  last 
settled  down  into  the  twofold  office  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  modern  diocese  and  the  chapel  of  the  largest  college 
in  the  University.  In  this  year  the  town,  so  lately  rebuilt 
after  its  burning,  was  the  scene  of  an  Assembly  which  was 
evidently  attended  by  a  more  than  usually  numerous  body 
of  the  Wise  Men.8  Eadric  was  now  guilty  of  a  crime 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  he  destroyed  Ealdor- 
1007.  man  JSlfhelm  at  Shrewsbury  nine  years  before.  Among 
the  assembled  Witan  were  Sigeferth  and  Morcere,  the  sons 
of  Earngrim,  two  of  the  chief  Thegns  in  the  Danish  Con- 

1  See  the  Chronicles  in  the  yean  571  and  777. 

*  Ghron.  in  anno.  "|>®t  mycel  Gemot."  Flor.  Wig.  M  Magnum  pla 
citum."  W.  Malms.  "Magnum  concilium."  Yet  the  one  Charter  (Cod. 
DipL  vi.  167)  of  this  year,  and  therefore  probably  of  this  Gem6t,  has  fewer 
signatures  than  many  others.  This  seems  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  a  Charter  should  be  signed  by  all  the  Witan  who  were 
present!  and  that  the  average  attendance  at  these  Assemblies  may  have 
been  far  larger  than  we  should  infer  from  the  signatures  only.  There  are 
several  cases  in  which  whole  classes  of  men  sign,  or  at  least  witness,  in  a 
body,  as  the  «42theIingB  in  the  charter  quoted  in  the  last  page,  as  the  King's 
housecarles  and  his  chaplains  and  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  witness  Bishop 
Wulfwig's  will  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  390),  as  the  will  of  Wulfgyth  (Cod.  DipL  iv. 
106)  is  witnessed  by  King  Eadward  *  and  many  others."  Cf.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
168,  vi.  ao6,  iv.  197,  and  especially  the  charter  of  998  (see  above,  p.  393), 
which,  after  many  signatures,  ends  "  Nos  omnes  optimates  consensimus." 

This  Charter  of  1015  is  a  grant  to  Bishop  Beorhtwold  (Brihtwold)  of 
Sherborne  of  lands  at  Chilton  in  Berkshire,  formerly  held  by  WuUgeat, 
who  was  disgraced  and  his  property  confiscated  in  1006. 
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federacy  of  the  Seven  Boroughs.1    These  chiefs  were  in*  ohaf.  ▼. 
vited  by  Eadric  to  his  own  quarters/  where  he  slew  them  at  ^^!^f 
a  banquet.    Some  of  their  followers,  trying  to  revenge  the  and  Mar- 
death  of  their  lords — the  personal  tie  of  the  comitates  comes  Sdria 
out  everywhere— took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  the  minster. 
As  they  could  not  be  dislodged,  fire  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  tower  was  burned  along  with  its  defenders.3  JSthelred, 
if  he  had  not  ordered  this  viflany,  at  any  rate  made  himself 
an  accessory  after  the  fact;  he  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  murdered  Thegns,  and  ordered  Ealdgyth,  the  widow 
of  Sigeferth,  to  be  led  as  a  prisoner  to  Malmesbury.    All 
this  would  seem  to  imply  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Witan ;  it  may  even  imply  some  real  guilt  in  Eadric's 
victims ;  but  it  in  no  way  lessens  the  guilt  of  Eadric  and 
JSthelred.    When  such  things  were  done,  we  can  under- 
stand that  men  may  have  thought  the  rule  of  the  Dane 
at  least  not  worse  than  the  rule  of  such  Englishmen.    A 
gleam  of  romance  now  flashes  across  the  dreary  tale  of 
crime  and  misfortune.4    The  JEtheling  Eadmund  had  seen  Marriage 
the  fair  widow  of  Sigeferth,  and  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  mun<j  l^d 

Ealdgyth. 

1  The  Five  Boroughs  with  the  addition  of  York  and  Chester.  Snob  at 
least  is  the  probable  conjecture  of  Lingard,  i.  396. 

■  If  Eadric  was  now  restored  to  his  old  office  of  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians, Oxford  would  be  a  town  in  his  government,  and  the  duty  of  hospitality 
towards  the  Witan  from  other  districts  would  naturally  mil  upon  him.  See 
above,  p.  356. 

*  These  details  come  from  William  of  Malmesbury  Qi.  1 79),  who  professes 
to  have  read  them  in  the  local  annals  of  Saint  Fritheswyth's.  This  burning 
of  the  minster  seems  also  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  manifestly  spurious  charter 
of  ^Sthelred  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  347),  where  the  murder  of  the  Thegns  from  the 
Five  Boroughs  is  oonfbunded  by  the  forger  with  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Brioe.  According  to  this  account,  the  whole  church,  with  its  records  and 
books,  was  burned. 

The  tower  may  have  been  of  wood.  No  part  of  the  existing  church  is 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  late  in  the  twelfth  century. 

*  The  marriage  of  Eadmund  and  his  establishment  in  the  North  are 
recorded  by  the  Chronicles  and  by  Florence,  but  more  fully  by  William  of 
Malmesbury.    As  his  details  in  no  way  contradict,  but  in  some  degree  y 
explain,  the  account  in  the  Chronicles,  I  do  not  scruple  to  follow  him. 
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chap.  y.   passion  for  her.1    There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  retreat  and  married  her  against  the  will 
of  his  father.    The  marriage  was  not  without  political  con- 
sequences.    Eadmund  seems  to  have  looked  upon  himself, 
and  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  wife,  as  the  lawful 
heir  of  her  former  husband.     Possibly  the  wealth  and  dig- 
nities of  Sigeferth,  or  some  part  of  them,  may  have  come 
through  his  marriage.     At  any  rate  Eadmund,  at  Eald- 
gyth's  suggestion,  demanded  the  lordships  of  Sigeferth 
Hie  est*-    from  his  father,*  and  was  refused*     He  then  went  to  the 
in  the  Five  ^ve  Boroughs,  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  Sigeferth 
*k™^-  and  Morcere,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  men  of 
1015.         the  Confederacy.3     He  thus  secured  for  himself  a  sort  of 
principality  in  the  North  of  England,  a  fact  which,  in  the 
war  which  was  about  again  to  break  out,  led  to  some 
singular  inversions  of  the  usual  military  geography. 

For  Cnut  had  sailed  away  to  Denmark  only  to  sail  back 
to  England  on  the  first  opportunity.4     He  is  said  to  have 


1  "Visum  concupivit,  concupitte  communionem  habuit,"  says  William. 
That  the  "communio"  was  a  lawful  marriage  is  clear  from  the  distinct 
words  of  the  Chronioles  and  from  William's  own  words  afterwards.  Hie 
presence  of  Ealdgyth  at  Oxford  suggests  a  question  whether  the  Witan 
usually  brought  their  wives  with  them  to  these  assemblies.  The  question 
is  not  a  frivolous  one,  as  it  bears  on  another,  namely  the  time  which  meet- 
ings of  this  sort  usually  lasted. 

*  I  speak  vaguely,  because  William  of  Malmesbury  surely  goes  too  far 
when  he  says,  **  Gomitatum  Sigeferdi,  qui  apud  Northanhimbros  amplis- 
simus  erat." 

8  Was  this  submission  willing  or  unwilling  f  The  Chronicles  are  neutral 
"Gerad  sona  ealle  Sigeferttes  are  and  MVoores ;  and  J>a?t  fblc  eal  to  him 
beah."  Florence  says,  "  Terrain  Sigeferthi  et  Morkeri  invasit,  ac  popuhim 
illarum  sibi  subjugavit."  Bat  William  has,  "Comitatum  ....  suipie 
industrial  vendicavit,  hominibus  ejusdem  provincise  in  obeequium  ejus  facile 
cedentibus." 

*  The  Boskild  Annals  (Langebek,  i.  376)  make  Eadmund  imprison  Cnut 
and  Olaf  of  Norway  (who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Swend);  they  escape 
from  prison  and  fly  to  Bremen,  where  Archbishop  Unwan  baptizes  them. 
This  writer's  succession  of  the  English  Kings  is  something  wonderful; 
iKtbelred,  Eadmund,  another  iEthelred,  with  whom  Cnut  wages  a  three 
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proposed  to  his  brother  Harold,  the  reigning  King,  to  chap.  v. 
make  a  division  of  Denmark  and  to  share  in  a  joint  ex- 
pedition to  England.1    The  former  proposal  at  least  was 
rejected;  whether  Harold  accompanied  his  brother  to  Eng- 
land is  less  certain;8  but  in  any  case  he  was   utterly 
overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  Cnut,  and  he  soon  vanishes 
from  history  altogether.     According  to  the  Encomiast,  the 
voyage  was  undertaken  at  the  express  suggestion  of  Thur- 
kill,  who  sailed  to  Denmark  and  there  made  his  peace  with  Cnut  in- 
Cnut.3    At  any  rate,  Cnut  set  sail  with  a  fleet  whose  in™mn& 
numbers  are  variously  stated  at  two  hundred  ships4  and  ^  ,OI5- 
at  a  thousand,6  and  of  whose  magnificence  we  read  as 
brilliant  an  account  as  of  those  of  his  father.     Moreover 
we  are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  crews  consisted  of  men 
of  noble  birth  in  the  flower  of  their  age.6     With  this 
splendid  company,   Cnut  sailed  first  to   Sandwich,   and 
thence  steered  along  the  south  coast  to  Fromemouth ;  that 
is  the  harbour  of  Poole  and  Wareham,  the  common  mouth 
of  the  Dorsetshire  Frome  and  the  Dorsetshire  Trent.     He  He  ravages 
then  harried  the  shires  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,    e88ex* 
while  King  JSthelred  lay  sick  at  Cosham  or  Corsham  in 

yean'  war,  and  who  dies  of  old  age  when  besieged  in  London ;  then  Eadward, 
his  son  by  Emma. 

1  Encomium  Emms,  p.  xi. 

*  The  presence  of  Harold  is  asserted  by  Thietmar,  vii.  28. 

9  But  the  Encomiast's  story  is  so  contused  that  hardly  anything  can  be 
made  of  it.  He  makes  the  battle  of  Sherstone  take  place  almost  immedi- 
ately on  Cnut's  landing.  On  the  other  hand,  Thietmar  does  not  speak  of 
Thurkill  (whom  he  mentions  in  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Canterbury, 
see  p.  389),  but  along  with  Harold  and  Cnut  he  brings  a  certain  Thurgut, 
whom  he  kills  in  a  battle  in  which  Eadmund  dies  also.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  patch  up  anything  out  of  these  stories,  except  when  they  fall  in 
with  something  in  better  authorities. 

*  Enc.  Emms,  p.  13. 

■  Chron.  Rosk.  ap.  Lang.  i.  376. 

6  Enc.  Emms,  p.  13.  M  Iu  tanta  expeditione  nullus  inveniehatur  servus, 
nullus  ex  servo  libertus,  nullus  ignobilis,  nullus  senili  state  debilis.  Omnes 
enim  erant  nobiles,  omnes  plene  statis  robore  valentes."  When  nobles 
were  so  plentiful,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  in  what  nobility  consisted  1 
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ohaf.  v.    Wiltshire.    The  JEtbeKng  Eadmund  now  began  to  levy  an 
army  in  his  new  principality/  and  Eadrie  did  the  same, 
FUns  of     seemingly  in  his  old  Mercian  government.    But  the  traitor 
hindered    was  8*H1  **  *"*  °ld  tricks.    When  the  two  divisions  came 
by  Eadrie.  together,  Eadrie  made  several  attempts  to  destroy  his 
brother-in-law,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  two  armies 
Eadrio       separated,  leaving  the  field  open  to  the  enemy.    Eadrie 
daces  the   now  openly  rebelled;  he  seduced  the  crews  of  forty  Danish 
JkJJJ^d   ships  in  the  royal  service,  those  doubtless  which  were  left 
joins  Cnut.  cf  ThuririlTs  fleet,8  and  joined  Cnut.    On  this  the  whole  of 
submits  to  ^e8sex  submitted  to  the  invader,  gave  hostages,  and  sup- 
Cnut.        plied  horses.    The  Kingdom  was  now  practically  divided; 
but — owing  mainly  to  the  romantic  marriage  and  settle- 
ment of  Eadmund — it  was  divided  in  a  manner  exactly 
opposite  from  that  which  might  have  been  naturally  looked 
for.  The  Thames  is,  as  usual,  the  boundary ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish iEtheling  reigns  to  the  north,  the  Danish  King  to  the 
south,  of  that  river;  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  axe 
arrayed  under  the  Dragon  of  Wessex,  while  the  West- 
Saxons  themselves  serve,  however  unwillingly,  under  the 
Cnut  and    Danish  Raven.    On  these  strange  terms  the  war  began 
invade       again,  early  in  the  next  year,  the  last  year  of  this  long 
January     struggle.     Just  before  the  Epiphany,  Cnut  and  Eadrie, 
1016.         with  their  mixed  force  of  Danes  and  West-Saxons,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade,3  and  entered  Mercia.      They 
harried  Warwickshire  in  the  usual  fashion,  ravaging,  burn- 
Vain  at-    ing,  slaying,  as  they  went.    The  iEtheling  now  gathered 
Eadmund   *&  army  in  Mercia,  but  his  troops  refused  to  fight,  unless 
tokeep^an  ^j^  ^jjthelred  and  the  Londoners  joined  them.     The 

«***"*•  »  •'  Be  norBan,"  say  the  Chronicles. 

9  If  Thurkill  really  changed  sides  before  the  death  of  ^theJred,  tfds 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  time. 

9  They  crossed  "cum  multo  equitatu,"  says  Florence ;  "mid  his  here" 
say  the  Chronioles,  only  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbury  manusoripts 
(one  of  which,  Canterbury,  omits  the  words  "mid  his  here")  add  **olx 
soipa."  Do  they  mean  that  Cnut  sailed  up  the  Thames  f  The  other  lead- 
ing is  distinctly  preferable. 
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army  then  dispersed  in  the  wonderful  way  in  which  armies   chj*.  ▼. 
did  disperse  in  those  days.    Presently  the  JEtheling  pot 
forth  proclamations,  summoning  every  man  to  join  his 
standard,  and  denouncing  the  full  penalties  of  the  Law 
against  all  who  held  hack.1    By  these  means  he  gathered 
a  larger  army,  and  he  then  sent  to  his  father,  who  was 
in  London,  praying  him  to  join  him  with  whatever  forces 
he  could  gather.    JSthelred  did  so,  and  joined  his  son's 
muster  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.      But  the 
old  ill  luck  was  at  work;  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  is  that  jEthelred  was  probably  dragged  to  the  field 
from  his  death-bed.    The  two  divisions  had  hardly  joined 
when    the   King    discovered,  or  professed    to    discover, 
treacherous  plots  against  his  person.      These  he  made 
an  excuse  for  disbanding  the  whole  army  and  going  back 
to  London.     With  such  a  King  what  could  be  done? 
Eadmund  retired  to  Northumberland,  the  government  of  Eadmund 
his  brother-in-law  Uhtred.    That  Earl,  it  will  be  remem-  join  £oroe8# 
bered,  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  hasty  in 
submitting  to  Swend,  but  he  now  gladly  joined  Eadmund.    [1013.] 
All  men  deemed  that  the  JStheling  would  raise  a  third  army 
in  Northumberland,  and  march  against  Cnut.    But  he  and  Ravages  of 
Uhtred  contented  themselves  with  ravaging  those  Mercian  armies. 
shires  which  had  refused  to  help  them  against  the  Danes,8 
namely  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.      Cnut 
meanwhile  went  plundering  on  his  side  through  the  shires 
of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  then 
by  Stamford,  through  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
and  on  towards  York.    The  ravaging  of  his  country  and 

1  Here  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  various  passages  in  the  Laws  of  this 
reign,  denouncing  penalties  on  those  who  fail  to  attend  the  royal  master. 
See  above,  p.  366. 

*  The  Chronicles  mention  the  ravaging  without  assigning  any  cause ; 
Florence  adds,  "quia  adversus  Danorum  exercitum  ad  pugnam  exire 
nohierunt."  William  of  Malmesbury  sets  forth  the  policy  of  this  severe 
course  at  some  length. 
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chap.  v.  the  danger  of  his  capital  caused  Uhtred  to  cease  his  own 
Northmn-  ravages  and  to  hasten  homewards.  He  found  farther  re- 
ader       sistance  useless ;l  he  submitted  to  Cnut  and  gave  hostages. 

ratarite  to  ^e  **ane  was  now  aSam  ^or^  °f  *&  England,2  save  Lon- 

Cnut         don  and  whatever   extent  of  country  could  be   held  in 

obedience  from  London.    But  now  the  vengeance  of  the 

old  feud  came  upon  Uhtred.    Thurbrand,  whom  he  had 

before  engaged  and  omitted  to  kill,  was  now  allowed  to 

Murder  of  kill  him.     As  Uhtred  came  to  pay  his  homage  to  his 

Uhtred.  

new  prince  at  a  place  called  Wiheal,  a  curtain  was  drawn 

aside,  and  armed  men  stepped  forward,  who  slew  the  Earl 

and  forty  of  his  companions,  among  whom  one  Thurcytel 

son  of  Navena  is  specially  mentioned.3    This  evil  deed  also 

was  attributed  to  Eadric,  the  common  author  of  all  evil. 

Eric  made  The  Earldom  of  Northumberland  was  given  by  Cnut  to 

North-       a  Dane  named  Eric,  who  had  married  his  sister  Gytha, 

humbnana.  ^j  jja(j  ^eld  the  government  of  Norway  under  Swend.4 

But  it   seems  that  Eadwulf  Cutel,   the  brother  of  the 

murdered  Uhtred,  either  was  allowed  to  hold  the  northern 

1  "Beah  J>a  for  node,"  say  the  Chronicles;  William  of  Malmesbury 
again  expands  at  some  length.  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  p.  80)  makes  Cnut 
summon  Uhtred  to  submit,  to  which  summons  the  Earl  returns  a  spirited 
reply.  But  after  ^Ethelred'a  death  he  yielded.  The  chronology  is  wrong, 
as  Uhtred  certainly  submitted  before  JSthelred's  death,  but  the  facte  are 
likely  enough. 

*  His  extent  of  territory  is  well  marked  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy. 
"  Commendatis  West-Saxonibus,  et  Merciorum  parte  quam  subjecerai, 
duoibus  suis,  ipse  in  Northanhimbros  profectus."  London  probably  pro- 
tected Essex.     We  hear  nothing  of  East-Anglia,  but  see  note,  p.  391. 

8  The  murders  of  Uhtred  and  Thurcytel  are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles; 
Florence  adds  the  name  of  Thurbrand.  The  other  details  come  from  the 
tract  of  Simeon  before  quoted.  The  share  of  Eadric  in  the  business  comet 
from  one  version  of  the  Chronicles. 

4  The  Earl  thus  appointed  appears  as  Yric,  Egrious,  Iricius,  Hyrc.  Yet 
Mr.  Thorpe  not  only,  in  his  edition  of  Florence,  invests  Eadric  himself 
with  the  Earldom,  but  thrusts — without  any  sign  of  interpolation — this 
erroneous  statement  into  the  text  of  his  translation  of  Lappenberg  (n.  186), 
whereas,  in  the  original  (459),  Lappenberg  is  silent  about  the  fate  of 
Uhtred  altogether.  On  the  past  history  of  Eric,  see  the  Saga  of  Olaf 
Haraldsson,  c.  139.   Laing's  Heimskringla,  ii.  192. 
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division  of  the  Earldom  under  the  supremacy  of  Eric,  or  chap.  v. 
else  succeeded  to  the  whole  when  Eric,  some  years  later, 
was  banished.     The  whole  North  was  thus  lost;  it  was 
again  under  Danish  rule  as  completely  as  it  had  been 
before  the  conquests  of  Eadward.    And,  worse  still,  Wes- 
sex  was  under  Danish  rule  too,  and  had  even  anticipated 
Northumberland  in  its  submission.     But  London  still  held 
out;  Cnut  therefore  hastened  to  subdue  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  national  life.    Events  had  followed  fast  upon 
one  another.     Christmas  had  passed  before  Cnut  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  Easter  had  not  come  when  he  crossed 
it  again.     He  hastened  with  all  speed  to  his  fleet  in  the  Cnut  pre- 
Dorsetshire  haven,  and  prepared  to  sail  with  his  whole  attack 
force  against  the  still  faithful  city.     Eadmund,  either  now  hondon' 
or  earlier,1  hastened  to  join  his  father  in  its  defence.     Cnut 
was  on  his  voyage,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  more 
leisurely  than  might  have  been  expected  after  the  speed 
of  his  march  from  Yorkshire.1     He  had  only  reached  Death  of 

/FtVt  Aired 

Southampton,  when  tidings  were  brought  of  the  death  of  April  2$, 
JSthelred.     He  died,  on  Saint  George's  day,  probably  of lol6# 
the  same  illness  of  which  we  read  the  year  before,  and  was 
buried  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

§  6.  The  War  of  Onut  and  Eadmund.     1016. 

The  throne  was  now  again  vacant ;  England  was  at  last 
delivered  from  the  worst  and  weakest  of  her  native  Kings. 
/Ethelred  had  misgoverned  his  Kingdom  till  the  rule  of 
heathen  invaders  was  felt  to  be  at  least  not  worse  than 
his.     He  had  been  deposed  and  expelled;   his  Kingdom 

1  Hie  Chronicles  seem  to  place  Eadmund's  departure  for  London  after 
the  submission  of  Uhtred,  Florence  places  it  before.  William  says,  "  Ita 
subjectis  omnibus,  Edmundum,  per  semetra  fugitantem,  non  prius  persequi 
destitit  [Cnuto]  quam  Londoniam  ad  patrem  pervenisse  cognosceret." 

*  William  adds,  "usque  post  Pascha  quievit,  ut  cum  omnibus  copiis 
urbem  adoriretur." 


E  e 
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chap.  v.  had  been  reduced  to  the  decks  of  a  few  hired  Danish  ships. 
He  had  been  restored;  adversity  had  wrought  no  lasting 
reform;  he  had  thrown  away  every  advantage,  and  his 
Kingdom  was  again  confined  within  the  walls  of  London. 
That  true-hearted  city  was  once  more  the  bulwark  of 
England,  the  centre  of  every  patriotic  hope,  the  special 
object  of  every  hostile  attack.  Beyond  its  walls,  all  was 
either  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  invader  or  exposed  to 
Double  his  power.  The  Witan  of  England,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Eal- 
the  crown   dormen,  Thegns,  all  who  were  without  the  walls  of  Lon- 

l^undd  don>  met  k  ful1  Qem6t;  an*  cllose  Cnut  to  A*  vacant 
April,  throne.1  They  may  well  have  deemed  that  further  re- 
sistance was  hopeless,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  fall  glory  of  the  character  of  Eadmund  had  not  yet 
displayed  itself.  He  had  shown  a  gallant  spirit,  but  he 
had  as  yet  achieved  no  signal  success ;  the  devastation  of 
the  three  Mercian  shires  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  harsh 
measure ;  and  he  may  have  shown  somewhat  of  turbulence 
and  self-will  in  the  afibir  of  his  marriage  and  settlement 
in  the  Five  Boroughs.  The  Assembly  therefore  passed 
him  by;  they  chose — perhaps  they  could  hardly  help 
choosing — the  Conqueror ;  they  hastened  to  Southampton, 
abjured  the  whole  house  of  jEthelred,2  swore  oaths  to 
Cnut,  and  received  oaths  from  him  that  he  would  be  a 
good  and  faithful  lord  to  them  before  God  and  before  the 
world.  But  this  election  did  not  represent  the  voice  of 
all  England.    We  now  meet  with,  what  is  so  common  in 

1  I  cannot  but  accept  this  fact,  so  distinctly  asserted  by  Florence.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  but  I  think  that  their  language,  when  care- 
fully examined,  rather  gives  it  a  negative  confirmation.  The  election  of 
Eadmund  is  strictly  confined  to  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  Witan  who 
were  in  London  (ealle  )>a  witan  )>e  on  Lundene  wseron,  and  seo  bnrhwaru 
gecuron  Eadmunde  to  cyninge) .  It  is  only  the  latest  and  least  authoritative 
manuscript  which  attributes  his  election  to  the  Witan  generally  (ealle 
Angelcynnes  witan  gecuron  Eadmund  to  cinge). 

9  Flor.  Wig.  "  Oranem  progeniem  Regis  JEgelredi  coram  illo  abnegando 
repudiantea." 
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German,  and  so  rare  in  English,  history,  a  double  election    chap.  v. 
to  the  Crown.     Cnut  was  chosen   at  Southampton,  but 
the  citizens  of  London,  with  such  of  the  other  Witan  as 
were  within  the  city,  held  a  counter  Gemot — probably 
the  earlier  of  the  two  in  date— and  with  one  voice 1  elected 
the  JStheling  EadmuncL    Whether  he  was  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  jEthelred  is  not  absolutely  certain;2  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his  being  the  worthiest. 
Thus,  after  the  long  and  dreary  reign  of  his  father,  Eng-  Short  and 
land  had  once  more  at  her  head  a  true  King  of  Men,  a  reign°of 
hero  worthy  to  wield  the  sword  of  Alfred  and  ^Ethelstan.  Brimund. 
The  change  was  instantaneous ;  with  her  new  King  Eng- 
land received  a  new  life;   after  twenty- eight  years  of  988.1016. 
unutterable  weakness  and  degradation,  we  now  come  to 
seven  months  of  almost  superhuman  energy.    We  see  that  Change 
all  that  had  been  wanting  through  that  long  and  wretched  ^n|ie   J 
time  was  a  worthy  leader;  we  see  that,  without  such  aJT^7 
leader,  the  English  people  were  helpless ;   we  see  that, 
under  such  a  leader,  even  after  all  that  they  Kad  gone 
through,  they  were  still  capable  of  exertions  which,  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  before,  would  have  driven  back  the  in- 
vaders  for   ever.      Everything  that   could   weaken   and 
demoralize  a  people,   everything  that  could   thoroughly 
weigh  down  and  dishearten  them,  had  fallen  on  the  English 
nation  during  the  long  misgovernment  of  -33thelred.    A 
generation  had    grown  up   which  had  been   used  from 
its  childhood  to  see  invaders  land  and  ravage  at  plea- 
sure.    They  had  seen  the  noblest  local  efforts  thwarted 
by  incompetence  and   treachery  at  head-quarters.     They 
had  seen  a  King  and  his  Councillors  incapable  of  any  better 
device  than  that  of  buying  off  the  heathen  invader  for  a 
moment.    They  had  seen  the  strength  of  the  nation,  while 
the  enemy  was  preying  on  its  vitals,  wasted  on  distant, 

1  "  Unanimi  consensu,"  says  Florence. 

s  See  above,  p.  409,  and  below,  p.  4a  2. 
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ohap.  v.  bootless,  and  unrighteous  enterprises.  They  had  seen  the 
basest  of  traitors  basking  in  the  smiles  of  royalty,  while 
the  true  and  valiant  defenders  of  their  country  were  left 
unrewarded  and  unnoticed.  Such  had  been  the  summary 
of  English  history  for  eight  and  twenty  years.  But,  after 
all  this,  the  heart  of  the  English  people  still  was  sound. 
The  wretched  ^thelred  had  ended  his  days,  and,  under 
his  glorious  son,  hope  and  courage  woke  to  life  again. 
In  the  days  of  the  father,  one  shire  would  no  longer  help 
another ;  under  the  son,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land 
sent  their  contingents  to  the  national  armies  of  England. 
Those  armies,  instead  of  flying  at  the  first  blow,  or  dis- 
banding before  a  blow  was  struck,  could  now  face  the 
enemy  in  pitched  battle  after  pitched  battle.  The  standard 
of  England  again  waved  over  fields  on  which  her  arms  were 
often  crowned  with  victory,  and  where  defeat  at  least  never 
was  disgrace.  Once  only  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign 
had  jEthelred  dared  to  meet  a  Danish  King  in  open  fight. 
Now,  six  great  battles  in  seven  months  showed  what  Eng- 
lishmen could  still  do  under  a  King  worthy  of  his  people. 
The  year  of  the  battles  pf  Eadmund  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
871.  alongside  of  the  year  of  the  battles  of  -331fred.  But  the 
traitor  still  lived  to  thwart  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  hero ; 
Eadric  still  remained  the  evil  genius  of  the  reign  of  Ead- 
mund no  less  than  of  the  reign  of  his  father. 

Eadmund        Eadmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  was  now  King  in  London ; 

acknow- 
ledged in    but  Cnut,  by  virtue  both  of  his  election  and  of  military 

eB8ex"     possession,  was  King  over  at  least  the  whole  of  Wessex, 

Mercia,  and  Northumberland.     The  first  act  of  Eadmund 

was  to  go  forth  from  London  to  attempt  to  recover  the 

immediate  realm  of  his  forefathers,  the  Kingdom  of  the 

West-Saxons.    He  was  at  once  acknowledged,  and  English 

troops  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.1     Meanwhile  the 

1  So  say  the  Chronicle*  and  Florence.    William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180) 
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rival  King,  having  received  the  homage  of  the  Witan  at    chap.  v. 
Southampton,  continued  his  voyage  towards  London.     He  Cnut 
halted  at  Greenwich,  and  prepared  to  form  the  siege  of  London; 
the  city.    The  course  of  the  ships  up  the  river  was  checked  ,J^/' 
by  the  bridge— a  wooden  forerunner,  no  doubt,  of  that 
London  Bridge  which  lasted  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
which  was  no  doubt  made  the  most  of  as  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  city.    But  Cnut  dug  a  deep  ditch  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  so  that  the  ships  evaded  the  obstacle, 
and  sailed  round  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.1    He  then 
dug  another  ditch  round  that  part  of  the  city  which  was 
not  washed  by  the  Thames,  so  that  London  was  again 
hemmed  in  on  every  side.    But  every  attempt  on  the  walls 
was  again  baffled  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  and  at  last 
Cnut  found  it  more  to  his  interest  to  check  the  progress 
of  his  rival  in  the  West  than  to  go  on  with  an  undertaking 
which  seemed  utterly  hopeless.     He  raised  the  siege,  and  He  raises 
marched  after  Eadmund.2     The  English  King  was  now    ewege# 

puts  off  the  adhesion  of  Wessex  to  Eadmund  till  after  the  battle  of  Sher- 
stone. 

1  The  first  ditch  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  which  say  expressly;  "  Hi 
8a  dulfon  ane  mycle  die  on  su8  healfe."  William  of  Malmesbury,  though  he 
places  the  work  later,  after  the  battle  of  Sherstone,  speaks  of  the  other 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  city,  reaching  no  doubt  from  the  river  to  the 
river  again ;  "  fossa  etiam  urbem,  qua  fluvio  Tamensi  non  alluitur,  fbris 
totam  ctnxerat."  That  these  are  not  two  descriptions  of  the  same  ditch 
appears  from  the  account  in  Florence,  which  takes  in  both ;  "  in  australi 
parte  Tamensis  magnam  scrobem  foderunt,  et  naves  suss  in  occidentalem 
plagam  pontia  traxerunt;  dein  urbem  alta  latAque  fossa  et  obsidione 
cingentes,"  Ac.  &c  I  therefore,  with  Lappenberg  (ii.  188),  understand  the 
story  as  I  have  told  it  in  the  text ;  the  phrase  "traxerunt"  (so  in  the 
Chronicles  "dragon")  seems  to  mean  that  the  ships  were  towed  along 
the  new-made  canal. 

*  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  authentic  narrative  of  the  Chronicles  and  of 
Florence  with  the  story  in  Thietmar  (vii.  28) ;  and  yet  that  story,  mani- 
festly inaccurate  in  many  things,  supplies  some  hints  which  are  not  to  be 
despised.  According  to  this  version,  Harold,  Cnut,  and  "Thurgut"  be- 
sieged London  in  July,  1016,  with  340  ships,  each  manned  by  eighty  men. 
The  city  was  defended  by  Queen  Emma,  with  her  two  sons,  JSthelstan 
and  Eadmund — JEtkelred's  first  family  are  constantly  mistaken  by  foreign 
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chap.  v.  collecting  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  three  shires  of 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  The  armies  met  at  a  point 
near  the  confines  of  all  three,  but  just  within  the  bounds 
of  Somersetshire,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  ground  covered 
by  the  forest  of  Selwood.  The  place  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Pens,  a  Celtic  name  describing  the  lofty  position  of 
the  ground,  and  which  is  appropriately  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  considerable  vestiges  of  prae- 
Teutonic  antiquity.1     Here,  on  a  spot  which  perhaps  had 

writers  for  children  of  Emma — together  with  two  Bishops  and  other  chiefs. 
The  siege  lasted  six  months ;  at  last  the  Queen,  tired  out,  asked  for  peace. 
The  Danes  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  two  ^Ethelings  to  he  put  to 
death,  the  payment  of  15000  pounds  of  silver  as  the  Queen's  ransom,  of 
1 2000  pounds  as  the  ransom  of  the  Bishops,  the  surrender  of  all  the  coats 
of  mail  in  the  city,  24000  in  number,  and  of  300  hostages.  Emma,  after 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  these  terms;  the  .ASthelings  escaped  by 
night  in  a  little  boat,  and  forthwith  began  to  gather  a  force  for  the  rescue 
of  the  city  and  of  their  mother.  Eadmund  (see  above,  p.  413)  one  day 
fell  in  with  Thurgut,  who  was  engaged  in  plundering.  A  drawn  battle 
followed,  in  which  both  Eadmund  and  Thurgut  were  killed.  The  Danes 
went  back  to  their  ships,  but,  hearing  that  iEthelstan  was  coming  against 
them  with  a  Welsh  force  (BritannU  venientibus),  they  raised  the  siege, 
after  killing  or  mutilating  their  hostages.  Now  most  of  these  details  are 
manifestly  fabulous ;  still  one  or  two  points  are  worth  examining.  Emma 
may  hare  returned  with  iEthelred  and  may  now  hare  been  in  London  ; 
she  may,  during  Eadmund'a  absence,  hare  entered  into  negociations  with 
Cnut ;  her  marriage  with  him  next  year  may  even  have  been  the  final 
result  of  them.  Again,  Thietmar  may  have  transposed  the  parts  of  Ead- 
mund and  of  JSthelstan.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  whether  JBthel- 
stan  was  alive  or  dead  at  this  time ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
alive,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  some  skirmish  at  this  time.  If  this  be  so, 
his  loyal  service  under  a  younger  brother  chosen  over  his  head  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Another  thing  which  sounds  odd  is  the  word  "  Britanni," 
applied  to  the  force  with  which  ^tbelstan  was  expected  to  relieve  London. 
Thietmar  never  calls  the  English  "Britanni,"  always  "Angli,"  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  used  so  unusual  a  word  without  some  reason.  Is  it 
because  Eadmund's  army  came  mainly  from  that  part  of  England  where 
the  Welsh  blood  still  lingered  ?  Thietmar'a  English  informant  may  have 
used  the  word  "  Wealhcyn,"  and  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg  may  have  trans- 
lated it  without  much  notion  of  its  meaning. 

1  "Pen  Pits"  and  a  neighbouring  encampment  called  "  Orchard  Castle" 
supply  good  primaeval  studies.  The  latter  is  not  unlike  a  miniature  model 
of  the  more  renowned  hill  of  Senlac. 
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been  the  scene  of  earlier  West-Saxon  victories  over  a   chap.  v. 
widely  different  enemy,1  did  Eadmund,  small  as  had  been  Firtthatte* 
the  time  which  he  had  had  to  collect  forces,  venture  toSelwood; 
give  battle  to  his  rival.     He  put  his  trust  in  God;   he  Eadmund. 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  he  defeated  him.     Soon 
after  Midsummer,  having  collected  a  larger  army,  Ead-  Second 
mund  again  engaged  the  enemy  in  another  border  dis-  sherstone 
trict,  at  Sherstone  in  Wiltshire,  just  on  the  marches  of  £^ol6); 
Wessex  and  Mercia.*    Of  this  battle  fuller  details  havedoubtfal. 
been  preserved.     The  eastern  shires  of  Wessex  were  in 
the  possession  of  Cnut,  so  that  the  men  of  Hampshire  and 
part  of  Wiltshire3. fought  on  the  Danish  side.     With  the 
Danes   also  were,  not  only  the  traitor  Eadric,  but  at 
least  two  other  English  Ealdormen,  JSlfmser,  surnamed 
Darling,4  and  JSlfgar  the  son  of  Meaw.     With  Eadmund 
were  the  men  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  part  of  Wilts — those 
of  Somersetshire  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  on  the  English  side.    At  any  rate,  while 


1  The  scene  of  Eadmund's  battle  "at  Peonnan  witf  Gillingaham"  (Chron.), 
"in  looo  qui  Peonnum  vocatur,  juxta  Gillingaham"  (Flor.)i  "  undoubtedly 
Pen  Selwood.  I&m&r  from  being  bo  certain  whether  the  spot  "  set  Peon- 
num** (Chron.  658),  where  Cenwealh  defeated  the  Welsh,  is  the  same,  or 
another  of  the  Pens  in  the  same  county.  The  word  Pm  (head)  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  Celtic  names  which  still  survive  in  the  local  nomenclature  of 
this  Teutonized,  but  not  purely  Teutonic,  district. 

*  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sceorstan  is  Sherstone.  Mr.  Thorpe  in 
his  note  to  his  edition  of  Florence,  objects  that  Sherstone  is  not,  as  Florence 
says,  M  in  Hwiccis."  But  Florence  also  places  the  battle  of  Pen  "  in  Dor- 
tetania,*  which  Pen  Selwood  is  not,  though  Gillingham  is.  But  both  places 
are  so  near  the  confines  of  their  respective  shires  that  military  operations 
may  well  in  both  cases  have  extended  beyond  the  border. 

*  So  1  infer  from  Florence,  who  first  counts  the  Wiltshire  men  among 
the  followers  of  Cnut,  and  then,  in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Eadric,  implies  that  some  at  least  of  them  were  on  the  side  of 
Eadmund. 

*  "  JEboBBr  Dyrling,"  M  iElmarus  Dilectus."  Florence  alone  adds  "  Al- 
garus  filius  Meawes,"  and  implies,  still  more  distinctly  than  the  Chronicles, 
that  iElfmaer  and  iElfgar,  as  well  as  Eadric,  were  bound  to  Eadmund  by 
some  special  tie — "  qui  ei  auxilio  esse  debuerant." 
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chap.  v.  the  pure  Saxons  of  Hampshire  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Cnut,  the  army  of  Eadmund  must  have  largely  consisted 
of  men  of  Welsh  descent.  The  King  placed  his  best 
troops1 — no  doubt  mainly  his  own  comitatus — in  front, 
and  the  inferior  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear.  He  exhorted 
-  them  in  a  speech  setting  forth  the  motives  obvious  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  led  them  to  the  place  of  action.  The 
battle  began ;  the  close  combat  was  still  carried  on,  as  at 
Maldon,  with  the  sword.2  King  Eadmund  fought  in  the 
front  rank,  doing  the  duty  alike  of  a  general  and  of  a  private 
soldier.3  The  two  hosts  fought  for  a  whole  day,  without 
any  material  advantage  on  either  side.  .  The  next  day  the 
fight  began  again;  the  English  had  now  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, when  a  new  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Eadric  for  a  while  threw  their  ranks  into  disorder. 
Smiting  off  the  head  of  a  man  whose  features  were  much 
like  those  of  the  English  King,  he  held  it  up,  calling 
on  the  host  of  Eadmund  to  flee.4    The  English  wavered, 


1  Fl.  Wig.  "  Optimum  quemque  in  primam  aciem  subducit,  cjeterum 
exercitum  in  submdiis  locat."  We  must  remember  these  tactics  when  we 
come  to  the  great  fight  of  Senlac. 

9  "  Lanceis  et  gladiis  pugna  geritur."    See  above,  p.  300. 

*  "  Strenui  militia  et  boni  imperatoris  offiriasimul  exsequebatur"  (so  H.  iii. 
1 79,  dyi<t>6Ttpov  /BcuriAetk  r'  &ya66s  Kpertp6$  t*  oixwfa)  8»ys  Florence,  who 
growB  eloquent  on  Eadmund' 8  exploits.  This  praise  must  have  been  com- 
mon to  every  general  of  those  days  who  deserved  to  be  called  a  general  at 
all :  yet  it  is  often  recorded  to  the  special  honour  of  particular  commanders, 
as  we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  marked  way  of  both  Harold  and  William. 

1  This  incident,  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronioles,  is  given  by  Florence, 
who  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmeabury.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  trans- 
fers it  to  the  last  fight  at  Assandun,  and  leaves  out  the  striking  off  the 
other  man's  head.  (The  man  so  killed  is  called  Odmaer  in  Florence ;  he  is 
only  "quidam  rusticus"  in  William  of  Malmeabury.)  Henry  gives  the 
speech  of  Eadric  in  English,  "  Flet,  Engle,  net,  Engle ;  ded  is  Edmund." 
In  Florence  this  is  expanded  into  "  Vos  Dorsetenses,  Domnani,  Wil- 
tonienBes,  amisso  capite,  praecipites  fugite,  en  domini  vestri  caput,  Eadmundi 
BatiUiy  hie  teneo  manibuu ;  cedite  quantocius."  The  use  of  the  word 
Batileu*  is  remarkable  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  it  used  else- 
where in  ordinary  narrative  or  sj>eech. 
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and  some  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  when  Eadmund,   chap.  ▼. 
like  William  at  Senlac,1  tore  off  his  helmet,  showed  him- 
self alive  to  his  army,  hurled  a  spear  at  Eadric,  but  un- 
luckily missed  the  traitor,  and  slew  another  soldier  who 
was  near  him.    The  English  then  took  heart  again;  they 
attacked  the  Danes  with  still  greater  vigour,  and  kept 
up  the  battle  till  twilight,  when   the  two  hosts  again 
separated.     Neither  side  had  gained  any  decided  success; 
neither  host,  it  would  seem,  kept  possession  of  the  place 
of  slaughter.     But,  if  neither  side  could  claim  the  formal 
honours  of  victory,  the  practical  advantage  was  clearly 
on  the  side  of  the  English.      For  in  the  night  Cnut  Cnut  again 
marched  stealthily  away  from  his  camp,  returned  to  his  London*, 
ships,  and  again  began  the  siege  of  London.8    Eadmund 
then  crossed  into  Wessex  to  gather  fresh  troops ;  and  now 
his  faithless  brother-in-law  Eadric  came  to  him,  as  to  his  Eadmund 
natural  lord,3  made  his  peace  with  him,  and  swore  oaths  JJ^n 
of  future  fidelity.    Eadmund,  unconquered  by  the  arms2**1"0- 
of  Cnut,  was  not  proof  against  the  kind  of  warfare  in 
which  Eadric  was  so  skilful.     The  hero  had  the  weak- 
ness again  to  admit  the  traitor  to  his  favour  and  con- 
fidence.    At    the    head    of   his  new   troops,4  Eadmund 

1  This  incident  ia  given  only  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  I  trust  it  is 
not  borrowed  from  the  exploit  of  the  Conqueror. 

1  That  Cnut  was  present  in  person  at  Sherstone  is  clear  from  Florence. 
The  Knytlinga  Saga  too  (c.  io)  makes  him  present,  and  gives  some  de- 
tails of  an  encounter  between  the  two  Kings  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
But  the  detail  must  be  legendary,  as  Eadmund  is  represented,  contrary  to 
universal  Enjpish  practice,  as  fighting  on  horseback.  Cnut  is  also  called 
Eadmund's  step-father,  as  if  Emma  had  not  only  been  the  mother  of  Ead- 
mund, but  had  been  already  married  to  Cnut.  The  Encomiast  (p.  14) 
makes  Thurkill  fight  the  battle,  which  with  him  is  a  complete  Danish 
victory,  in  Cnut's  absence.  Earl  Eric  meanwhile  ravages  a  great  part  of 
England,  but  Cnut,  looking  on  the  country  as  his  own  ("Hex  parcens 
patriae"),  bids  him  desist.  Of  the  earlier  siege  in  May  this  writer  seems 
to  know  nothing  ;  William  of  Malmesbury  also  confounds  the  two. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  "  Ut  naturalem  dominum  [no  doubt  cyne-hldford]  requisivit 
ilium." 

4  Fl.  Wig.    "  Exercitu  vice  tertiA  congregato."  The  armies  seem  always 
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chap.  v.  marched  towards  London,  and,  in  a  third  battle,  com- 
^J1^*1  pelled  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to  their 
third  battle  ships.1  Two  days  after,  he  fought  his  fourth  battle,  at 
van  Lou-  Brentford,  where  the  Danes  were  again  defeated,  but 
then  wing  many  °f  the  English  were  lost  in  trying  to  ford  the  river 
the  fourth  without  proper  precautions.  Eadmund  now  returned  to 
Brentford.  Wessex  to  gather  fresh  troops,  and  meanwhile  Cnut  sat 
Cnutbe-  down,  for  the  third  time  within  these  few  months,  be- 
don!nva{£fbre  London.  The  city  was  again  attacked  on  every 
thetiiird    Bfae.  fat  again  all  attacks  by  land  and  by  water  were 

in  vain.    Almighty  God,  say  the  Chroniclers,  saved  the 

city. 
Great  plun-     King  Eadmund  was  now  gathering  a  greater  force  than 

dering  ex- 

pedition  of  ever  from  all  parts  of  England.2  Meanwhile  the  Danes, 
t  e  anes.  gn(jjDg  ^  ^heir  attempts  on  London  fruitless,  set  out 
on  a  plundering  expedition  on  a  great  scale.  They  sailed 
away  from  London,  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Essex, 
entered  the  Orwell,  and  thence  marching  across  East- 
Anglia,  spread  themselves  over  Mercia,  plundering,  burn- 
ing, slaying,  according  to  their  wont.  Then,  gorged  with 
plunder,  those  who  were  on  foot  returned  to  their  ships, 
and  sailed  up  the  Medway,  the  fierce  and  swift  flowing 
stream  which  washed  the  fair  walls  of  Rochester.3  Those 
who  had  horses  seem  to  have  reached  the  same  trysting- 

to  disperse  after  an  action,  whether  a  victory  or  a  defeat  I  conceive  that 
the  local  levies,  like  the  Highlanders  ages  afterwards,  returned  home  after 
each  battle,  while  the  immediate  following  of  the  King  or  Ealdorman  largely 
remained  with  him.  An  invader  had  the  advantage  that  all  his  troops 
were  comitates ;  the  Danes  had  no  means  of  going  back  to  their  houses 
and  families. 

1  According  to  the  Encomiast,  who  spreads  the  events  of  1016  over  two 
years,  London  surrendered  to  Cnut,  and  was  afterwards  recovered  by 
Eadmund. 

1  Flor.  Wig.  "Rex  Eadmundus  Ferreum  Latus  ezercitum  fortem  de 
totA  AngliA  quarto  congregavit." 

*  I  adopt  the  description  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  evidently  a  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad  ;  "Fluvius  ille  Rofensem  urbem  prsterfluens,  violentus  ei 
rapaci  gurgite  minax,  moania  pulcra  lavat." 
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place  by  land.     But  King  Eadmund  followed  them  with  chap.  v. 

his  fourth  army,  which  had  evidently  been  partly  at  least 

levied  in  Mercia,  as  he  was  now  north  of  the  Thames. 

He  crossed  the  river  at  Brentford,  the  scene  of  his  last  Fifthbattle, 

success,  followed   the    Danes   into   Kent,   met   them   at^^^' 

Ofcford,  and  gained  an  easy  victory.     The  Danes   fledKadmund- 

with  their  horses  into  Sheppey — the  corner  of  England 

in  which  a  Danish  host  had  first  wintered.1     The  King      855. 

pressed  on  and  slew  as  many  as  he  could;  but  his  evil 

genius  Eadric  now  again  appeared  in  his  old  character. 

By  the  same  incomprehensible  means  of  which  we  have  Further 

so   often  heard,  Eadmund  was  hindered  from  following  Eadric ;  he 

up  his  victory.    The  traitor  contrived  to  detain  the  King  p^'from 

at  Aylesford,  and  the  Danish  army  was  saved  from  utter  destnic- 

destruction. 

The  last  act  of  this  great  drama  was  now  drawing  near. 
Since  the   end   of  April,  Eadmund   had   gathered   four 
armies ;  he  had  fought  five  pitched  battles ;  he  had  been 
decidedly  victorious  in  four  of  them,  and  he  had,  to  say 
the  least,  not  been  decidedly  defeated  in  any.     Never  had 
the  efforts  of  one  man  been  greater  or  more  successful; 
Alfred  himself,  in  his  most  hard-fought  campaigns,  had 
not  worked  for  England   with  a   truer   heart  than  his 
valiant  descendant.     Eadmund  again  marched  westward,  Eadmund 
gathered  a  fifth  army,  and  prepared  for  a  sixth  battle.2  fifth  army 
The  war,  which  in  the  beginning  might  have  almost  ^^J^w 
passed  for  a  local  struggle,  had  now  become  thoroughly 
national.     Cnut  had  now  to  fight,  not  against  Wessex 
but  against  England,  and  there  is  nothing  which  leads 
us  to  think  that  he  had  now  any  English  followers  under 

1  See  above,  p.  46.  Was  it  any  confused  remembrance  of  this  met  which 
led  the  Encomiast  (p.  16)  to  make  Cnut's  army  winter  in  Sheppey  now  ? 

1  The  third  army  fought  two  battles,  one  under  the  walls  of  London,  the 
other  at  Brentford.  Florence,  in  his  reckoning,  goes  by  the  number  of 
armies,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  that  of  battles. 
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chap.  v.  his  banners.  Eadmund's  new  host  was  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  England^  even  from  districts  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  largely  of  Danish  origin.  We  have  no  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  shires  which  sent  contingents, 
but  we  incidently  find  that  there  were  among  them  dis- 
tricts as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  Herefordshire,  East- 
Anglia,  and  Lindesey.1  The  Danes  meanwhile  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Essex,  and  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Crouch.1 
There  they  left  their  ships,  while  the  army  went  on  a  plun- 
dering expedition  into  Mercia,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being 
more  fearful  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  After  this, 
they  returned  towards  their  ships,  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  leading  them  along  the  high  ground  which  lies 
south  of  the  Crouch.  Along  these  heights  Eadmund  fol- 
lowed them,  and  at  last  overtook  and  engaged  them  in  the 
Sixth  and  sixth  and  last  battle  of  this  wonderful  year,  the  memorable 
at  Assan- '  fight  of  Assandun.  At  the  extremity  of  the  range,  two 
dvm'  hills  of  slight  positive  elevation,  but  which  seem  of  con- 

siderable height  in  the  low  country  in  the  East  of  England, 
look  down  on  the  swampy  plain  watered  by  the  tidal  river. 
Between  the  hills  and  this  lowest  ground  lies  a  consider- 
able level  at  an  intermediate  height,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  actual  site  of  the  battle.  Of  the  two  hills,  one 
still  retains  the  name  of  Ashington,3  an  easy  corruption  of 


1  Florence  calls  it  "exercitus  quern  de  totA  AngliA  contraxerat."  The 
presence  of  the  Magesaetas  from  Herefordshire  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer ;  I  infer  that  of  the  East- Angles  and  the  Lindesfaras  from 
the  presence  of  their  Ealdormen. 

*  1  draw  my  ideas  of  the  battle  from  a  study  of  the  text  of  Florence  on 
the  spot,  compared  afterwards  with  the  other  authorities.  If  I  am  right 
in  placing  Assandun  where  I  do,  the  Danish  ships  must  have  been  in  the 
Crouch. 

9  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Assandun  is  the  modern  Ashington.  The 
spot  exactly  answers  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  in  Florence. 
Another  spot  which  has  been  proposed  is  Ashdown,  in  another  part  of  the 
county.  I  suppose  its  claims  rest  on  the  description  of  the  Encomiast  (17), 
"  in  JSsceneduno  loco,  quod  new  Latini  monlem  fraxinorum  posaimus  inter- 
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the  ancient  form,  while  the  other,  in  its  name  of  Canew-  <jha*.  t. 
don,1  perhaps  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Danish  con- 
queror himself.  On  Assandun  then,  a  site  marked  by 
entrenchments  which  are  possibly  witnesses  of  that  day's 
fight,  possibly  of  yet  earlier  warfare,  Eadmund  drew  up  his 
forces  in  three  ranks,  and  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.2  The  King  took  the  post  which 
immemorial  usage  fixed  for  a  royal  general,  between  the 
two  ensigns  which  were  displayed  over  an  English  army, 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  national  ensign  of  Wessex,  and 
the  Standard,  seemingly  the  personal  device  of  the  King.3 
But  Cnut  had  no  mind  to  attack ;  probably  he  wished  to 
avoid  a  battle  altogether,  and  merely  sought  to  regain  his 
ships  with  his  plunder.  At  all  events  he  had  no  mind  to 
attack  the  English  as  long  as  they  were  posted  on  a  spot 
where  the  ground  gave  them  the  advantage.  Yet  the  mo- 
ment was  favourable  for  battle;  the  Raven  fluttered  her 

pretarL"  But  this  only  shows  the  French  writer's  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English.  Attandun  is  simply,  as  Florence  has  it,  mans  asini.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  form  E$eadun  most  likely  comes  from  substituting  the  later 
genitive  <u$eg  for  the  older  cusan.  The  modern  form  Ashington  or  Assing- 
ton  is  due  to  the  same  corruption  which  has  changed  Abbandun  and  Hunt- 
aadun  into  Abingdon  and  Huntingdon.  The  form  in  -ing  is  so  common 
that  it  has  swallowed  up  others  which  are  less  familiar. 

1  I  do  not  positively  assert  that  Canewdon  (Canewdon  is  a  very  recent 
corruption)  is  really  Cnutcadun.  But  the  derivation  seems  probable.  The 
form  in  Domesday  (ii.  44),  Carendun,  is  clearly  corrupt. 

*  The  battle  of  Assandun  in  several  points  suggests  that  of  Senlac,  and 
the  details  given  of  Assandun  help  to  explain  several  questions  connected 
with  the  later  fight.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  preserves  some  very  valuable 
hints ;  and  something,  though  not  much,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  En- 
comiast. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  "  Loco  regio  relicto,  quo  J  erat  ex  more  inter  draconem  et 
insigne  quod  vocatur  Standard."  The  full  importance  of  this  passage  will  be 
seen  at  a  later  stage  of  my  history.  The  West-Saxon  Dragon  figures  pro- 
minently in  Henry's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Burford  in  752.  (See  above, 
p.  39.)  In  Saxo  (p.  193)  the  Dragons  beoome  Eagles,  but  this  is  clearly 
only  by  way  of  being  classical,  as  one  Tymrao,  a  valiant  Dane  from  Zea- 
land, figures  as  aquilifer  on  the  other  side,  when  he  surely  ought  to  have 
been  corvtfcr. 
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chap.  v.  wings,  and  Thurkil],  overjoyed  at  the  auspicious  omen, 
called  for  immediate  action.1  Bat  Cnut,  young  as  he  was, 
was  wary,  and  would  fight  only  after  his  own  fashion.  He 
gradually  led  his  troops  off  the  hills  into  the  level  ground,8 
that  is,  the  intermediate  height  between  the  hills  and  the 
swampy  plain.  The  main  object  of  Eadmund  was  to  cut 
off  the  Danes  from  their  ships ;  he  had  therefore  no  choice 
but  to  leave  his  strong  post  and  to  descend  to  the  lower 
ground.  This  movement  differed  from  that  of  those  Eng- 
lish troops  at  Senlac,  who,  in  defiance  of  Harold's  orders, 
left  the  hill  to  pursue  the  Normans  in  their  real  or  pre- 
tended flight.  At  Senlac,  in  contending  with  horse,  the  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  the  strong  post  against  all 
assaults;  at  Assandun,  English  and  Danes,  using  much  the 
same  tactics  and  the  same  weapons,  could  meet  on  equal 
terms  on  the  level  ground.  If  Eadmund  gave  up  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  strong  position  for  defence,  he  gained  the 
First  at-  advantage  of  the  charge  down  hill  for  his  attack.  He 
English,  accordingly  began  the  battle  with  a  furious  assault  upon 
the  Danes ;  he  even  forsook  the  royal  post,  and  charging, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  front  rank,  burst  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.3    The  Danes  resisted 

1  The  Danish  Raven,  according  to  the  story,  opened  its  month  and 
flattered  its  wings  before  a  victory,  but  held  its  wings  down  before  a 
defeat.  The  legend  is  well  known;  I  get  it  on  this  occasion  from  the 
Encomiast  (p.  16),  whose  tale  is  chiefly  valuable  as  witnessing  to  the 
presence  of  Thurkill. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "Interea  CanntUB  paullatim  in  gequum  locum  suos  de- 
duct" 

8  lb.  "Bex  Eadmundus  aciem,  sicuti  instruxerat,  velociter  movet,  et 
repente  signo  dato  Danoa  invadit."  TTiis  seems  to  imply  the  charge  down 
hill.  In  the  rhetoric  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  we  may  discern  fragments 
of  a  ballad  which  may  have  rivalled  those  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon, 
"Loco  regio  relicto  .  .  .  cucurrit  terribilis  in  aciem  primam.  Vibrans 
igitur  gladium  eleotum  et  braohio  juvenis  Edmundi  dignum,  modofulminu 
fidit  aciem,"  &c.  So  Hist.  Ram.  lxxii.  (Gale,  i.  433.)  "  JSdricus  .... 
videos  iEdmundum  furore  fulmineo  hostium  aciem  penetrantem."  Observe 
that  the  sword  is  still  the  English  weapon. 
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manfully,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  equal  valour,  chap.  ▼. 
and  with  terrible  slaughter,  on  both  sides.     But  on  the 
whole  the  Danes  had  the  worst,  and  they  were  beginning 
to  give  way,  when  Eadric  again  betrayed  his  lord  and 
King  and  all  the  people  of  English  kin.1     He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Magessetas  or  men  of  Herefordshire,  and  of 
the  forces  of  some  other  parts  of  his  old  Earldom;8  at 
the  head  of  these  troops,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  Treacher- 
with  Cnut,  the  English  Ealdorman,  the  brother-in-law  of  Te!m$. 
the  King,  took  to  flight.3    The  battle  however  was  kept 
up  till  sunset,  and  even  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;4  but, 
after  the  flight  of  Eadric,  the  English  had  to  maintain 
the  struggle  on  very  unequal  terms.    All  England  fought 
against  Cnut;  but  Cnut  had  the  victory.6    The  slaughter  Slaughter 
of  the  English  nobility,0  of  the  chief  leaders  and  of  the  English 
King's  own  following,  was  fearful.     There  died  Godwine, nobiUt* 
Ealdorman  of  Lindesey,  wiping  out,  it  may  be,  by  a  vali- 
ant death,  the  errors  of  an  earlier  stage  of  his  life.?    There 
died  the  hero  Ulfcytel,  brave  and  faithful  as  ever;  the 
first  English  leader  who  had  checked  the  career  of  Swend, 
and  who  now  closed  his  glorious  life  by  dying,  sword  in 
hand,  in  fight  against  the  son  of  his  old  enemy.    There 
died  one  of  the  mqny  JBlfrics  of  our  story,  redeeming  on 
this  hard  fought  field  the  infamy  which  his  more  cele- 

1  Chron.  "  Eadric  . .  aewao  swa  his  oynehlaforde  and  ealre  Angeloynnea 
)>eode." 

*  "Mid  Mageseton,"  say  the  Chronicles;  Florence  adds,  "Cum  Ma- 
gesetensibus,  et  exercitus  parte  cni  preerat."  The  Magentas  formed  part 
of  his  Mercian  Ealdormanship. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  here  brings  in  the  story  which  he  has  transferred 
from  Sherstone  to  Assandun.  The  historian  of  Ramsey  (u.s.)  unites  the 
two ;  "Oallidus  doli  artifex  primus  cum  cohorts  sua  rags  consulnit,  mor- 
tuum  JSdmundum  vociferans  et  affirmans." 

4  So  at  least  the  Encomiast  says,  p.  18. 

*  Chron.  "  J?«r  ahte  Cnut  sige,  and  gefeht  him  alle  Engla  |>eode."  See 
Mr.  Earle's  note,  p.  340. 

■  Chron.  "  And  eall  Angelcynnes  dugutf  J>ar  wear©  fordon. 
7  See  above,  p.  311. 
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chap.  v.  brated  namesake  had  brought  upon  his  very  name.1  There 
died  one  personally  unknown  to  us,  but  a  scion  of  a  house 
than  which  none  has  been  more  famous  in  our  history,  the 
East- Anglian  JEthelweard,  the  son  of  JSthelwine  the  Friend 
of  God.2  And,  in  times  like  these,  not  only  the  temporal 
chiefs,  but  Bishops  and  Abbots  also,  had  not  scrupled  to 
take  the  field  against  the  invader.  Wulfsige  of  Ramsey 
came  with  the  heir  of  the  great  house  to  which  his 
monastery  owed  so  much.  Five  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore he  had  played  the  churl  towards  the  host  of  Brihtnoth 
on  its  march  to  Maldon.8  Like  Godwine  of  Lindesey, 
long  years  of  national  wretchedness  had  brought  him  to 
a  more  patriotic  frame  of  mind,  and  he  now,  in  his  old 
age,  came  to  give  to  his  King  and  country  such  help  as 
his  years  and  calling  allowed  him.  Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,4 
once  Provost  of  the  same  church,  came,  either  through 
love  of  his  old  companions  or  in  the  train  of  Godwine  and 
the  valiant  men  of  his  own  diocese.  These  holy  men,  we 
are  told,  came  only  to  pray  and  not  to  fight,6  and  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  Wulfsige,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
so.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  other  English  Prelates, 
before  and  after,  did  not  shrink  from  wearing  weapons  and 
commanding  armies.  We  have  seen  that,  in  this  age,  Arch- 
bishop JSlfric  not  only  bequeathed  ships  to  his  Dioceses, 
but  personally  commanded  fleets,6  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  arm  of  Eadnoth,  if  not  that  of  Wulfsige,  was  found  as 

1  See  above,  p.  305. 

*  See  above,  p.  289. 
3  See  above,  p.  297. 

*  Florence,  by  an  odd  forestalling,  calls  him  "  LindicolinenaU." 

*  "Qui  ad  exorandum  Deum  pro  milite  bellum  agente  convenerant>" 
says  Florenoe.  So  the  Ramsey  historian  (Ixxii.) ;  "  Qui,  cam  multis  aliis 
religiosis  personis,  juxta  morem  Anglorum  veterem,  ibidem  oonvenerant, 
non  armis.  Bed  orationum  suppetiis,  pngnantem  exeroitum  juvatnri.M  Yet 
I  confess  that  the  calm  way  in  which  the  Chronicles  reckon  the  Prelates 
among  the  slain  alongside  of  the  Ealdormen  looks  to  me  the  other  way. 

«  See  above,  pp.  307,  370. 
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strong  as  those  of  Ealhstan  in  an  earlier,  and  of  Ealdred  chap.  ▼. 
in  a  later,  generation.1  At  all  events,  whether  they  came 
to  pray  or  to  fight,  the  Prelates  met  with  no  more  mercy 
from  the  Danish  sword  than  the  lay  chieftains.  At  last,  Victory  of 
under  cover  of  night,  the  King  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  escaped;  Eadmund  Ironside,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  year  of  battles,  was  a  fugitive.  The  Danes  hardly 
ventured  to  pursue ;  but  they  kept  possession  of  the  place 
of  slaughter.  They  tarried  on  the  field  all  night;  in  the 
morning  they  buried  their  own  dead;  they  collected  the 
spoils  of  the  slain  English,  and  left  their  corpses  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  land.2  They  then 
went  to  their  ships  and  sailed  towards  London,3  probably 
with  the  intention  of  beginning  the  siege  a  fourth  time. 
When  they  were  gone,  some  of  the  scattered  English  ven- 
tured to  return  and  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
leaders.  iEthelweard  and  Wulfsige  found  an  honourable 
grave  in  their  own  church  at  Ramsey ;  the  body  of  Ead- 
noth  reposed  in  the  rival  minster  of  Ely,  the  resting-place 
ofBrihtnoth.4 

1  Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of 
the  ninth  century.  See  the  Chronicles  in  the  years  823, 845.  (C£  871  and 
WilL  Malm.  iL  131,  for  other  fighting  Prelates  of  that  age.)  Of  Ealdred's 
exploits,  mostly  unlucky,  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  Another  warrior  Bishop  will  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  under 
the  year  1056. 

*  Enc  Ifcnra,  p.  18. 

3  Enc.  Emm.  "Londoniam  repetentes,  saniora  aribi  quarunt  consilia." 
I  do  not  fully  understand  these  last  words ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe, 
with  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  Cnut  at  once  occupied  London  and  as- 
sumed the  fall  kingship  (Londoniam  et  sceptra  cepit  regalia).  This  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  what  followed  the  conference  at  Olney. 

*  Hist.  Ram.lxxiii.  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  91  (Gale,  50a.  Stewart,  196).  The 
Ramsey  historian  grudges  the  possession  of  Eadnoth'B  body  to  the  rival 
house,  and  will  hardly  believe  the  miracles  which  were  said  to  vindicate 
the  claim  of  Ely.  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  Ely  historian  mentions  neither 
the  miracles  nor  the  burial  of  Eadnofch,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Ely 
monks  went  to  the  field  with  certain  of  the  relics  of  their  church,  which 
were  lost.    Some,  he  says,  said  that  Cnut  carried  them  away  and  placed 

r  r 
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for  a 

seventh 

battle. 


chap.  v.       The  real  loss  of  the  English  in  this  battle  seems  to  have 

difficult  to  replace.  This  remarkable  slaughter  of  the 
nobility  is  emphatically  pointed  out  in  all  our  narratives,1 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  had  a  real  political  effect, 
like  the  destruction  of  the  mediaeval  baronage  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  But,  as  a  mere  military  success,  Cnutfs 
victory  at  Assandun  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
decisive.  At  any  rate,  instead  of  being  followed  up  by 
any  vigorous  blow,  it  led  only  to  a  conference  and  a  com- 
Eadmond  promise  between  the  contending  Kings.  Neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  resources  of  Eadmund  were  exhausted.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  have  been  readier  than  his  rival  to  try  his  fete 
once  more  in  a  seventh  battle.  As  undaunted  as  ever, 
he  made  his  way  into  Gloucestershire,2  and  there  began 
gathering  recruits  for  a  new  campaign.  He  seems  to  have 
been  actually  ready  with  a  fresh  army,  when  Cnut,  with 
his  victorious  host,  came  after  him.  But  no  battle  took 
place.  Eadric — still,  strange  to  say,  in  the  King's  con- 
fidence— and  the  other  Witan  who  were  with  him,  the 
relics  of  Assandun,  persuaded  Eadmund,  much  against  his 

them  At  Canterbury.  Such  a  pious  robbery  would  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  Cnut's  later  character. 

1  Fl.  Wig.  1016.  "  Oocisus  est  in  eft  pugnft  . .  .  totus  fere  globus  nobili- 
tatis  Anglorum,  qui  nullo  in  bello  m&jus  umquam  vulnus  quam  ibi  aocepe- 
runt."  W.  Malm.  ii.  180.  "Ibi  Cnuto  regnum  expugnavit,  ibi  omne  deem 
Angliae  occubuit,  ibi  floe  patriae  totus  emarcuit"  H.  Hunt.  (M.  H.  B. 
756  B).  "  HUo  igitur  miranda  strages  Anglorum  facta  est ;  illio  oocisus 
est . .  .  omnia  floe  nobilitatis  Brittannise."  For  the  entry  in  the  Chronicles, 
seep.  431. 

■  The  narrative  in  the  Chronicles  is  here  clearer  than  that  of  Florence. 
Eadmund  goes  into  Gloucestershire,  and  Cnut,  hearing  that  he  is  there, 
follows  with  his  army.  Florence  makes  negotiations  begin  a  few  days  after 
Assandun,  without  mention  of  any  place,  and  the  final  conference  takes 
place  at  Olney,  without  any  reason  being  given  for  either  party  being 
there.  But  that  Eadmund  was  again  at  the  bead  of  an  army  is  clear  from 
Florence  himself;  "Quum  Bex  Eadmundus  Ferreum  Latus  cum  Canute 
vellet  adhuc  oongredi."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  756  C) ; 
u  Septimft  tameo  rice  congregati  sunt  exercitus  in  GloucestreBcyre." 
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will/  to  consent  to  a  conference  and  a  division  of  the    chap.  v. 
Kingdom.     The  two  Kings  approached  the  Severn  from 
opposite  sides,  Eadmund  from  the  west,  Cnnt  from  the 
east.    They  met  in  an  island  of  the  river,  called  Olney,2  Conference 
to  which  the  two  Kings  were,  seemingly  together  with  ey" 

chosen  witnesses,3  rowed  over  from  their  respective  banks 
of  the  river.  The  meeting  was  a  friendly  one ;  we  can 
well  conceive  that  two  such  valiant  captains  as  Cnut  and 
Eadmund  might,  in  the  course  of  their  warfare,  conceive 
a  real  respect  for  each  other.  But,  among  the  many  great 
qualities  which  Cnut,  in  after  times,  gradually  developed 
out  of  his  original  barbarism,  this  particular  one  of  gene- 
rosity towards  personal  rivals  is  one  of  which  we  see  few 
signs.  Without  imputing  to  Cnut  any  actual  treachery, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  acts  of 
his  life,  he  was  actuated  by  policy  rather  than  by  senti- 
ment. Still,  from  whatever  motives,  the  two  Kings 
treated  one  another  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  A  divi-  Division 
sion  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  essential  principle  of  the  Kingdom 
treaty;  the  two  Kings  now  agreed  on  details.  They J^2^d 
settled  the  extent  of  their  respective  dominions,  and  the  ^d  Cnut. 

1  Flor.  Wig.  ."  Licet  invitus,  ad  ultimum  quum  oonsentiret." 

*  The  conference  between  Eadmnnd  and  Cnut  grows,  in  many  historians 
from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  onwards,  into  a  single  combat  between  them. 
This,  it  is  ingeniously  argued  by  Mr.  Earle  (p.  340),  arose  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  words  of  the  Chroniclers,  "  pa  cyningaB  comon  to- 
gaedere,"  words  which  might  imply  either  a  hostile  meeting  or  a  friendly 
conference,  but  which  here  do  imply  the  latter.  The  legend,  like  other 
legends,  grew,  and  became,  as  Mr.  Earle  says,  "one  of  the  established 
sensation  scenes  of  history."  But  the  best  authorities,  the  Chronicles  and 
Florence,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Encomium  and  the  Knytlinga  Saga, 
know  nothing  of  it.  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  Eadmund  give  the 
challenge,  which  is  declined  by  Cnut,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  inferiority 
in  strength  and  stature. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence,  places  the  island  near 
Deerhurst.  Two  other  versions  of  the  Chronicle  omit  the  mention  of 
Deerhurst.  Mr.  Earle  places  it  near  Gloucester.  But  is  not  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Worcester  writers  decisive  ? 

•  80  I  infer  from  the  proceedings  of  Cnut  after  the  death  of  Eadmund. 

P  P  2 
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ohap.  ▼•  amount  of  money  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
any  treaty  with  Danes,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Danish 
fleet.1  They  also  swore  oaths  of  friendship  and  brother- 
hood, and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,8  they  exchanged 
arms  in  token  of  mutual  good  will.3  The  terms  of  the 
treaty,  indeed  the  fact  of  Cnutfs  consenting  to  any  treaty 
at  all,  show  how  formidable  the  power  of  Eadmund  must 
still  have  seemed.  The  Imperial  dignity  remained  to  the 
English  King,4  and  he  retained  the  immediate  dominion 
of  all  England  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with  East- 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  London.  Cnut  took  the  remainder, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Kingdom.6  As  compared  with 
the  division  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,6  the  dominions 
of  Eadmund  were  larger  in  one  direction  and  smaller  in 
another.  Eadmund  gained  Essex  and  East- Anglia,  which, 
in  the  earlier  division,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Danes,  while 
he  lost  the  portion  of  Mercia  which  was  retained — or, 
more  strictly,  acquired — by  iElfred.  We  may  suspect 
that  each  prince,  in  case  of  failure  of  competent  heirs, 

1  Chron.  "And  hot  gyld  setton  witi  J>one  here."  So  Florence,  "TVi- 
buto  qaod  classics  manui  penderetur  statute."  In  the  Encomium,  Cnnt 
makes  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  and  a  seemingly  perpetual  payment 
the  two  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  "  Sed  tamen  vectigtl  etiam  earn  partis 
vester  Bex,  quicumque  ille  fuerit,  exercitui  dabit  meo.  Hoc  enim  illi  debeo, 
ideoque  alitor  pactum  non  lando."  This  reads  like  a  permanent  tribute, 
which  is  very  unlikely.  I  understand  the  words  of  the  Chronicles  of  a 
single  payment,  such  as  we  have  so  often  heard  of  before. 

■  As  Glaukos  and  Diom&Les,  II.  vi.  230  et  seqq.  Hektftr  and  Aias, 
vii.  303. 

8  «'  Armis  et  vulibut  mutatis,"  says  Florence,  but,  if  the  tradition  as  to 
the  personal  stature  of  the  two  Kings  be  correct,  a  judgement  of  Gyrus  would 
have  been  presently  needed  to  restore  the  clothes  to  their  former  owners. 

•  The  blank  in  Florence  (see  Thorpe's  note)  seems  to  be  rightly  filled  up 
with  the  words  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  459), "  ut  corona  totius  regni  Rrgi 
remaneat  Eadmundo." 

•  Hie  Chronicles  simply  say,  "  And  feng  Eadmund  cyng  to  Westsexan 
and  Cnut  to  Myroan,"  or,  as  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  "  to  Hun  nor9 
d*le."  Florence  adds  Essex,  East-Anglia,  and  London  to  the  portion  of 
Eadmund.    Henry  of  Huntingdon  seems  to  assign  London  to  Cnut. 

•  See  above,  p.  48. 
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was  to  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other.1  It  is  chap.  ▼. 
hardly  possible  that  a  permanent  separation  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  was  seriously  intended.  Such  a 
division  could  not  have  lasted  longer  than  the  joint  lives 
of  the  two  reconciled  competitors,  and  it  would  probably 
have  been  annulled  at  no  distant  time  by  the  first  quarrel 
between  them.2 

England  had  thus  once  more  for  a  moment,  as  in  the 
days  of  Eadwig  and  Eadgar,  two  Kings.  But  her  two 
Kings  were  now  not  hostile  kinsmen,  but  reconciled 
enemies.  After  the  conference  at  Olney,  the  newly  made 
brothers  parted.  Cnutfs  army  returned  to  their  ships, 
which  had  doubtless  remained  in  the  Thames  near  London. 
The  citizens,  beneath  whose  walls  the  power  of  Cnut  and 
his  father  had  been  so  often  shattered,  now  made  peace 
with  the  Danish  host.  As  usual,  money  was  paid  to  He  Danes 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  winter  as  friends  within  London. 
the  unconquered  city. 

But  meanwhile  a  sudden  event  set  aside  all  the  lateDeatnof 

Eadmund 

engagements  and  made  Cnut  master  of  the  whole  realm,  ironside, 
On  Saint  Andrew's  day  King  Eadmund  Ironside  died  in  2T7m6. 

1  It  was  afterwards  professed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  Cnut  was 
to  suooeed  Kadmnnd  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  children.  Con- 
sidering the  terms  of  the  treaty  (which  Eadmund  is  said  to  have  dictated— 
"  Eadmundo  dictante,"  says  Roger  of  Wendover)  and  the  distinct  supe- 
riority reserved  to  the  English  King,  it  seems  only  natural  to  infer  that 
Eadmund  was  also  to  succeed  Cnut.  Such  an  agreement,  if  confirmed  by 
the  Witan,  would  be  good  in  law,  like  the  will  of  JEthelwulf  (see  above, 
p.  118) ;  it  would  be  in  feet  an  election  before  the  vacancy.  Eadmund  at 
this  time  had  two  infant  children,  who  would  naturally  be  shut  out  like 
other  minors.  Cnut  was  childless.  It  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  he 
married  Emma ;  and  it  was  only  about  this  time  that,  according  to  Saxo 
(p.  191),  he  took  his  mistress  or  Danish  wife,  ^Sfwyn  or  JSUgifu,  the 
mother  of  Harold  and  Swend.  Hie  great  object  of  any  such  mutual  heir- 
ship was  to  exclude  the  brothers  of  the  two  Kings,  especially  those  of 
Eadmund. 

*  See  the  extract  from  the  Encomium  on  the  next  page. 
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chap.  y.  London.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Possibly 
the  overwhelming  labours  of  the  last  seven  months  may 
have  worn  out  the  strength  even  of  one  whose  vigorous 
frame  had  won  him  his  distinctive  surname.  The  personal 
exertions  of  Eadmund  must  in  truth  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  two  armies.  Besides 
actual  marching  and  fighting,  there  was  the  going  to 
and  fro  after  each  battle  to  gather  fresh  troops.  This 
labour  must  have  pressed  more  severely  on  Eadmund  than 
on  any  one  else,  far  more  severely  than  on  Cnut,  who  had 
his  army  always  ready  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  in  itself  that  the  death  of  Eadmund  was  natural,1 
and  such  a  belief  is  in  no  way  contradicted  by  our  best 

Suspicion*  authorities.     But,  according  to  a  report  which  obtained 

against 

Eadric ;  extensive  belief,  he  died  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the 
machinations,  of  Eadric.  The  traitor,  or  an  instrument 
of  his,  slew  the  King  and  brother  whom  he  had  so  often 
betrayed,  and  that  by  a  peculiarly  base  and  treacherous 

against       form  of  assassination.2     That  Cnut  himself  had  a  hand 

Cnut. 

1  Neither  the  Chronicles  nor  Florence  mention  the  mode  of  Eadmnnd*s 
death ;  Florence  indeed  seems,  in  a  rather  marked  way,  to  exclude  any 
imputation  on  Eadric.  He  describes  later  crimes  of  Eadrio,  and  again 
refers  to  his  earlier  treasons,  but  he  says  not  a  word  to  connect  him  with 
the  death  of  Eadmund.  The  Encomiast  (p.  ao)  piously  holds  that  God,  out 
of  His  care  for  the  English  Kingdom,  took  Eadmund  away.  "  Deus,  memor 
SU8B  antiques  doctrins  [a  somewhat  anthropomorphic  way  of  talking],  scili- 
cet, omne  regnum  in  seipsum  divisum  diu  permanere  non  posse,  non  longo 
post  tempore  .ASdmunduin  eduxit  e  corpore,  Anglorum  misertus  imperii ; 
ne  forte,  si  uterque  superviveret,  neuter  regnaret  secure,  et  regnum  diatim 
adnihilaretur  renovata  contentione.  . .  .  Cujua  rei  gratia  eum  Deus  jusserit 
obire,  mox  deinde  patuit,  quia  universa  regio  illic6  Cnutonem  sibi  Regem 
elegit." 

■  William  of  Malmesbury  thus  describes  the  deed  ;  "  Ejus  [Edrici]  con- 
silio  ferreum  uncum,  ad  naturae  requisita  sedenti,  in  loois  posterioribus 
adegisse."  He  however  mentions  it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  his  rumour 
charges  two  chamberlains  of  Eadmund's  with  the  actual  murder.  In  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  Brompton  (X  Scriptt.  906),  in- 
stead of  the  chamberlains  we  find  a  son  of  Eadric  made  the  actual  slayer. 
This  is  doubtless  intended  to  increase  the  horror  by  making  Eadmund  die 
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in  the  deed  is  an  obvious  surmise,  and  one  which  his  chap.  ▼. 
conduct  immediately  afterwards  certainly  does  not  belie. 
But  no  English  authority  hints  at  any  such  suspicion ;  the 
only  writers  who  attribute  the  murder  to  Cnut,  or  even 
imply  that  he  was  ever  accused  of  the  crime,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Danish  King's  own  countrymen.1  But, 
whether  the  death  of  Eadmund  was  natural  or  violent, 
whether  Cnut  was  or  was  not  the  instigator  of  the  mur- 
der, if  murder  there  was,  he  at  least  reaped  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportune  end  of  his  former  rival  and 
now  sworn  brother.  The  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
West-Saxon  Kings,  of  the  English  Emperors  of  Britain, 
had  now  come  to  an  end.  The  remains  of  the  last,  and 
one  of  the  noblest,  of  that  great  line  were  carried  to  the 
common  sanctuary  of  Briton  and  Englishman,  and  the 
body  of  Eadmund  Ironside  was  laid  by  that  of  his  grand- 
father Eadgar  in  the  great  minster  of  Glastonbury.     In  Eadmund's 

later  times,  through  all  the  reconstructions  of  that  won-  Glaston- 
bury. 

by  the  hand  of  his  own  nephew  ;  but  a  son  of  Eadric  by  Eadgyth  would 
still  have  been  a  mere  child.  (See  above,  p.  363.)  In  Knighton  (X  Scriptt. 
1317)  Eadric  does  the  deed  with  his  own  hand.  Examples  of  the  same  sort 
of  death  will  be  found  in  Lambert  of  Herzfeld  in  the  years  1068  and  1076 
(pp.  74  and  221  of  the  lesser  Perts),  and  a  whole  German  army  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  nearly  the  same  way,  when  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Fifth  invaded  Poland  in  1 109.  Dlugossi  Hist.  Pol.  lib.  iv.  col.  378 
(ecLLips.  171 1).  Bromton  and  Knighton  have  also  an  alternative  story  of 
a  mechanical  device  by  which  Eadric  caused  the  King's  death.  According 
to  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii  51),  who  makes  him  the  brother  of  iSSthelred, 
Eadmund  was  poisoned ;  M  in  gratiam  Victoria  veneno  sublatus  est."  All 
this  shows  that  the  manner  of  Eadmund's  death  is  utterly  uncertain.  He 
died  unexpectedly  and,  for  Cnut,  opportunely ;  suspicion,  true  or  fake, 
arose,  and  all  manner  of  tales  were  bruited  abroad.  This  is  as  much  as  we 
can  safely  say.  As  to  the  place  of  hid  death  the  Chronicles  are  silent ; 
Florence  says  London ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it  at  Oxford,  which 
must  be  wrong,  Oxford  being  in  Cnut's  dominions. 

1  The  Knytlinga  Saga,  c.  16  (p.  178)  directly  accuses  Cnut  of  employ- 
ing "Heidrek  Strjona,"  Eadmund's  foster-father,  to  destroy  him.  Saxo 
(P*  z93)  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  rumour;  "Memorant  alii  Edvardum  clan- 
destine Canuti  imperio  occisum."  Snorre  (c.  24.  Laing,  ii.  21)  attributes 
the  murder  to  Eadric,  without  mention  of  Cnut. 
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chap.  v.  derful  pile,  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  Sherstone  and 
Assandun  still  lived.  Till  men  arose  in  whose  eyes  art, 
history,  and  religion  were  alike  worthless,  he  held  a 
worthy  place  among  a  galaxy  of  royal  tombs  which  Win- 
chester or  Westminster  could  hardly  surpass.1  Behind 
the  high  altar,  in  his  own  chapel  as  a  canonized  saint, 
rested  the  body  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.  Before  the  altar 
lay  the  supposed  remains  of  the  legendary  Arthur  and 
his  still  more  legendary  Queen.  North  and  south  slept 
two  champions  of  England,  alike  in  name  and  in  glory. 
On  the  north  side  lay  Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  one 
of  the  brother  heroes  of  Brunanburh,  the  conqueror  of 
Scot  and  Cumbrian  and  Northman,  the  deliverer  of  Eng- 
lish cities  from  the  heathen  yoke.  To  the  south  lay  his 
namesake  and  descendant,  as  glorious  in  defeat  as  in 
victory,  the  more  than  equal  rival  of  the  mighty  Cnut, 
the  man  who  raised  England  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation,  the  guardian  whose  heart  and  arm  never 
failed  her,  even  if  his  ear  lent  too  easy  credence  to  the 
counsels  of  the  traitor.2 

1  On  the  Glastonbury  tombs,  see  Willis,  Architectural  History  of  Glas- 
tonbury, p.  33.  The  original  burying-place  of  Eadmund  was  before  the 
high  altar.  (Will.  Malms,  de  Ant.  Glast.  Eccl.  ap.  Gale,  p.  306.)  His  tomb 
must  have  been  removed  on  the  Invention  of  Arthur  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

3  "De  bellis  vero  Regis  Edmundi,  et  de  fortitudine  ejus,  nonne  haec 
scripta  sunt  in  historiis  veterum  cum  laude  summa  1"  H.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 

755  D. 

Such  a  reign  as  Eadmund's  was  not  likely  to  be  very  fertile  in  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Kemble'e  collection  contains  one  charter  (Cod.  Dipi.  iii  369) 
of  "Eadmundus  Staling  Rex/'  granting  lands  "sat  Pegecyrcan"  (Pea- 
kirk  in  Northamptonshire)  to  the  new  minster  at  Winchester.  Its  style, 
distinctly  less  turgid  than  that  of  most  Latin  documents  of  the  kind,  may- 
be characteristic  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  point  of  time  when  Eadmund  was  most  likely  to  be  exercising  acts  of 
sovereignty  in  Northamptonshire  would  be  in  the  autumn  of  1016,  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Otfbrd  and  Assandun,  when  he  was  drawing  troops 
from  Lindesey  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    DANISH    KINGS    IN    ENGLAND.1 
IOI7-IO42. 

T  HAVE  thought  it  right  to  narrate  the  course  of 
•*-  events  by  which  the  Danish  power  was  established 
in  England  at  nearly  as  great  detail  as  I  purpose  to 
narrate  the  central  events  of  my  history.     The  Danish 

1  Oar  authorities  for  this  period  are  nearly  the  same  an  those  for  the 
reign  of  JEthelred.  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  are  still  our  main  guides, 
and,  as  Florence  draws  nearer  to  his  own  time,  he  more  commonly  inserts 
independent  matter  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicles.  We  have 
the  same  sort  of  supplementary  help  as  before  from  the  secondary  English 
authorities,  the  later  and  the  local  writers.  We  have  the  same  hard  task 
as  before  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  English  accounts  with  the  various 
Scandinavian  sagas  and  chronicles.  The  Encomium  Emmas  becomes  of 
greater  importance,  but  it  must  still  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  writer, 
though  contemporary,  was  clearly  deeply  prejudiced  and  often  very  ill- 
informed.  We  also  begin  to  draw  our  first  help  from  one  most  valuable 
document,  the  contemporary  Life  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  published  by 
Mr.  Luard.  Hiis  was  written,  between  the  years  1066  and  1076,  by  one 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  God  wine  and  his  family,  and  it  helps 
us  to  many  facts  and  aspects  of  facte  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  the  most  important  point  with  regard  to  our  authorities  for  this  time 
is  that  we  must  now  cease  to  quote  the  English  Chronicles  as  one  work. 
The  differences  between  the  various  copies  now  begin  to  assume  a  real 
historical  importance.  The  narratives  often  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
and  often  display  widely  different  ways  of  looking  at  men  and  things. 
They  show  that  something  very  like  the  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  I  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference of  feeling  with  regard  to  Godwine  which  the  different  Chronicles 
display  in  a  paper  on  the  Earl's  Life  and  Death,  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal  for  1854-1855.  (The  substance  of  this  article  is  incor- 
porated in  this  and  the  following  Chapter.)  Since  that  time  Mr.  Earle, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  '•  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel,'*  has 
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chap.  vi.  and  Norman  Conquests  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another  as  cause  and  effect  that  the  history  of  the  one 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  other.  I  now 
come  to  a  period  of  nineteen  years  which  must  be  treated 

Character   in  a  different  way.     The  reign  of  Cnut1  was,  as  regards 

Reign  of    England  itself,  almost  a  repetition  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 

Cnut.  jj.  wag  a  peri0<i  0f  perfect  peace  within  our  own  seas.  The 
external  events  of  his  reign  consist  almost  wholly  of  Cnutfs 
wars  in  the  Scandinavian  North,  the  details  of  which,  even 
if  they  were  less  doubtful  than  they  are,  do  not  call  for  any 
minute  attention  at  the  hands  of  an  historian  either  of 
England  or  of  Normandy.  After  Cnut's  power  was  once 
fully  established  in  England,  we  have  next  to  no  events  to 
record.  Still  there  are  few  periods  of  our  history  which 
require  more  attentive  study.  We  have  to  contemplate  the 
wonderful  character  of  the  man  himself,  his  almost  un- 
paralleled position,  the  general  nature  of  his  government 

gone  fti tty  and  exhaustively  into  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  and  has 
given  what  may  be  called  biographies  of  the  various  records  which  are 
commonly  confounded  under  the  name  of  "  the  Saxon  Chronicle.**  I  shall 
hereafter  follow  Mr.  Earle's  nomenclature,  (grounded  on  that  of  Jocelin, 
Secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker,)  and  shall  quote  them  as  follows.  The 
manuscript  commonly  quoted  as  "C.  C.  C.  C.  clxxiv."  I  quote  as  the  Win- 
chester Chronicle.  For  our  period  this  Chronicle  contains  only  a  few  entries 
added  at  Canterbury.  "  Cott.  Tib.  B.  i."  is  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  the 
only  one  hostile  to  Godwine.  "Cod.  Tib.  B.  iv."  is  the  Worcester  Chro- 
nicle. "Bodl.  Laud.  636 n  is  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  strongly  God- 
winist  (This  part  however  was  composed  at  Worcester,  the  Chronicle 
being  transcribed  and  continued  at  Peterborough.)  "  Cott.  Domit.  A.  viii." 
is  Canterbury,  generally  the  least  valuable  of  all,  but  of  more  importance 
now  than  in  earlier  times. 

1  Cnut  or  Knud,  in  one  syllable,  is  this  King's  true  name,  and  the  best 
Latin  form  is  Cnuto,  according  to  the  usual  way  of  Latinizing  Scandinavian 
names.  See  above,  p.  187.  The  form  Canutus  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
Pope  Paschal  the  Second's  inability  to  say  Cnut.  The  later  King  Cnut, 
the  supposed  martyr,  was  therefore  canonized  by  him  as  "Sanctus  Ca- 
nutes." See  jEthelnoth's  Life  of  Saint  Cnut,  capp.  iv.  vi.  xxxiii.  (Langebek, 
iii<  34<>>  383.)  The  writer,  an  English  monk  settled  in  Denmark,  thinks 
the  lengthening  of  the  name  a  great  honour,  and  compares  it  with  the 
change  from  Abram  to  Abraham ;  but  he  somewhat  inconsistently  cuts 
down  his  own  name  to  Ailnotku$. 
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and  policy.  A  few  particular  events  which  directly  eon-  chap.  vi. 
nect  English  and  Norman  history  will  also  call  for  special 
examination.  Of  one  event,  more  important  than  all  in 
its  results,  no  man  could  discern  the  importance  at  the 
moment.  While  Cnut  sat  on  the  throne  of  England, 
William  the  Bastard  first  saw  the  light  at  Falaise.  1028. 

He  remainder  of  the  period  contained  in  this  Chapter,  Character 
including  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  of  Cnut,  is  of  a  Reigns  of 
different  character.  The  reigns  of  those  two  worthless  ^^8 
youths  were  short  and  troubled,  and  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  them  from  our  best  authorities  are  singularly 
contradictory.  But  the  seven  years  between  the  death 
of  Cnut  and  the  election  of  Eadward  are  highly  im- 
portant in  many  ways.  Several  men  who  were  to  play 
the  most  important  part  in  the  times  immediately  fol- 
lowing, men  formed  under  Cnut,  but  who,  while  he  lived, 
were  overshadowed  by  their  sovereign,  now  come  forth 
into  full  prominence.  Foremost  among  them  all  is  the 
renowned  name  of  Godwine,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons. 
These  reigns  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  Norman  Con- 
quest in  a  most  remarkable,  though  an  indirect  manner. 
The  great  scheme  of  Cnut,  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  Empire,  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death  through 
the  divisions  and  misgovernment  of  bis  sons.  Harold 
and  Harthacnut  disgusted  Englishmen  with  Danish  rule, 
and  led  them  to  fall  back  on  one  of  their  own  country- 
men as  their  King.  But  the  English  King  thus  chosen 
proved  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  Frenchman,  and 
his  French  tendencies  directly  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  William.  Now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  power 
whatever  could  have  permanently  kept  all  Cnut's  crowns 
upon  the  same  head.  But,  had  his  sons  been  at  all  worthy 
of  him,  a  powerful  dynasty,  probably  none  the  less  English 
in  feeling  because  Danish  in  blood,  might  well  have  been 
established  in  England.     Under  such  a  dynasty  it  is  still 
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ohap.  vi.  possible  that  England  might  have  been  conquered  in  the 
open  field.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  path  of  the 
Conqueror  should  have  been  made  ready  for  him  in  the 
way  that  it  actually  was  by  the  weakness  of  Eadward  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  foreign  favourites  with  whom  he  sur- 
rounded himself. 


§  1.  The  Reign  of  Cnut.     101 7-1035. 

draft  po-       The  death  of  Eadmund  left  Cnut  without  a  competitor.1 
Bound's  **e  na<*  already  been  twice  chosen  to  the  English  Crown ; 


death.  once  by  the  voice  of  the  Danish  host  on  the  death  of  his 

ioiI0*17'  fatner  Swend,2  and  a  second  time,  more  regularly,  by  the 

April,  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  English  Witan  after  the  death 

1016.  Qf  ^EtheJred.s     jje  was  jjgQ  m08t  probably,  as  we  have 

seen,  entitled  by  the  Treaty  of  Olney  to  succeed  to  the 
dominions  of  Eadmund.  He  was  in  actual  possession  of 
the  larger  half  of  the  Kingdom.  But  Cnut,  if  valiant, 
was  also  wary;  it  might  be  too  much,  especially  at  this 
stage  of  his  life,  to  attribute  to  him  any  actual  shrinking 
from  bloodshed;  but  he  was  at  least  fully  impressed  with 
the  value  of  constitutional  forms,  and  he  had  no  wish  to 
resort  to  violence  when  more  peaceful  means  could  better 
accomplish  his  purpose.  He  was  determined  to  be  King 
of  all  England ;  he  was  equally  determined  not  to  parade 


1  Nothing  can  he  made  of  an  unintelligible  story  in  Snorre  (c.  25.  Laing, 
ii.  11),  according  to  which  the  sons  of  ^Ethelred  and  Emma,  assisted  by 
Olaf  of  Norway  and  his  foster-father  Bane,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  England  after  Eadmund's  death.  Hie  tale  may  have  arisen  from  some 
confusion  with  the  later  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  iEthelings  made  by  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy.  Snorre  is  throughout,  as  we  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  see,  most  ill-informed  on  English  affaira.  He  makes  (ii.  13)  Eadmund 
and  Eadward  jointly  succeed  on  the  death  of  JEthelred,  and  Eadmund, 
Eadwig,  and  Eadgar — it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  known  the  names 
of  u£thelred's  sons  so  well — are  all  (ii.  16)  made  children  of  Emma. 

*  See  above,  p.  404.  *  See  above,  p.  418. 
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the  right  of  conquest  offensively  before  the  eyes  of  his  chap,  vi. 
new  subjects,  but  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  Crown  on  an 
authority  which  no  man  could  gainsay.     He  accordingly  Witena- 
assembled  the  Witan  of  all  England  in  London,1  no  doubt  f^do£ 
at  the  usual  Midwinter  festival.     Before  this  assembly  the  JJj^J^ 
King  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians a  set  forth  his  Cirat 
claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  as  the  jj£j£  «*• 
designated  successor  of  Eadmund  according  to  the  Treaty  virtue  of 
of  Olney.    The  danger  lay  from  a  possible  competition,  not  0f  Olney. 
so  much  on  the  part  of  the  infant  children  of  Eadmund, 
as  on  that  of  his  brothers.8    The  witnesses  of  the  Olney  Testimony 
compact  were  brought  forward  and  questioned  by  Cnut.  newes  to 
They  affirmed  that  no  portion  of  the  Kingdom  had  evertheTreaty- 
been  assigned  to  the  brothers  of  Eadmund ;  those  princes 
had  received  no  portion  during  his  life,  and  they  were 
entitled  to  no  right  or  preference  at  his  death.4     His  sons 


1  All  the  Chronicles  place  the  accession  of  Cnut  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
as  the  first  event  of  the  year  10x7.  The  Winchester  Chronicle,  in  one  of 
its  short  entries,  distinctly  says,  "Her  Cnut  wearo*  gecoren  to  kinge." 
Florence  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  speak  of  two  assemblies ;  but,  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  more  than  one  in  the  Chronicles,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  account  which  he  gives  under  1016  and  the  other  account  which  he  gives 
under  101 7  are  really  two  narratives  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Gemtft, 
perhaps  rather  unskilfully  borrowed  from  two  sources.  The  session  of  a 
Midwinter  Gemrft  would  probably  extend  into  the  year  10 17  (Florence  be- 
gins the  year  with  January  isfy  and  the  formal  election  and  coronation  of 
the  new  King  would  very  likely  be  reserved  till  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

*  I  borrow  the  title  from  Florence's  description  of  Cnut's  son  Harold, 
"  Rex  Merciorum  et  Northhymbrorum,"  in  recording  the  analogous  event 
of  1037. 

8  The  use  of  the  plural  might  tempt  us  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of 
the  sons  of  iEthelred  by  his  first  wife  were  still  living.  Opposition  to 
Cnut's  election  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  made  on  their  behalf  than 
on  the  behalf  of  the  young  sons  of  Emma,  now  in  Normandy.  Of  iEthel- 
red's  first  family,  I  have  shown  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  JEthelstan 
and  Ecgbriht  (pp.  409,  42a)  were  already  dead.  Of  Eadred  and  Eadgar 
we  know  nothing ;  Eadwig  is  the  only  one  who  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
by  name. 

4  Flor.  1 016.  "  Quod  Bex  Eadmundus  fratribus  suis  nullam  portionem 
regni  sui,  nee  Be  spirante  neque  moriente,  oommendAsset." 
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chap.  vi.  were  left  in  the  usual  position  of  minors ;  no  immediate 
stipulation  or  recommendation  had  been  made  in   their 
favour,  but  it  was  implied  that  their  rights  might  possibly 
revive  at  some  future  election.1     Cnut,  the  adopted  bro- 
ther of  Eadmund,   had   been   named   by  him    as   their 
Cnutcho-   guardian  during  their  minority.     Cnut  was  then  elected 
ofalf 1Dg    K^g  °f  *Q  England,2  the  election,  it  would  seem,  being 
England,    accompanied  by  a  formal  exclusion  of  the  brothers  and 

January, 

1017.  sons  of  Eadmund.3  How  far  the  electors  acted  under 
constraint,  we  know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  royal 
election  was  ever  more  regular  in  point  of  form,  and  in 
no  recorded  transaction  do  the  popular  principles  of  the 
ancient  English  constitution  stand  forth  more  clearly. 
The  usual  compact4  between  King  and  people  was  gone 
through,  with  a  farther  mutual  promise  on  the  part  of 
Danes  and  English  to  forget  all  old  grudges.  Money 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  paid  to  the  Danish 
Outlawry  army.  With  regard  to  the  iEtheling  Eadwig,  who  is 
Eadwig7°  described  as  a  prince  of  high  character  and  the  object 
of  universal  esteem,6  the  jealousy  of  the  new  monarch 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  exclusion  from  the  Crown.  A 
decree  of  outlawry  was  passed  against  him,  and  also 
against  another  Eadwig,  who  is  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
cept that  he  bears  the   strange  title    of   King  of  the 

1  Like  the  sons  of  Eadmund  the  Magnificent ;  see  above,  p.  1  iS.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Florence  (1016),  "Eadmundum 
Begem  velle  Canutum  adjutorem  et  protectorem  esse  filiorum  ejus,  donee 
regnandi  statem  habuissent."  It  cannot  mean  that  Cnut  was  to  resign  in 
their  favour  when  they  reached  their  majority. 

*  On  the  title,  see  above,  p.  84. 

a  Fl.  1 016.  "Fratres  et  filios  Eadmundi  omnino  despexerunt,  eosque 
Reges  esse  negaverunt."  Cf.  the  former  exclusion  of  the  whole  house  of 
iEthelred.    See  above,  p.  418. 

4  Fl.  1017.  "  Fcrdus  etiam  cum  principibus  et  omni  populo  (see  above, 
pp.  io8,  1 1  a)  ipse,  et  illi  cum  ipso  percu8serunt.n 

•  FL  1016.  "Eadwius,  egregius  ac  reverendissimus  Begis  Eadmundi 
germanus  "  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180),  "non  aspemanda  pro- 
bitatis  adolescent" 
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Ceorls.1     This  last  Eadwig  is   said   to  have  made   his  chap.  n. 
peace  with  the  King;2  but   Eadwig  the  JStheling—  so 
at  least  the  rumour  of  the  time  said — was  treacherously  Murder 
assassinated  by  Cnutfs  order  before  the  year  was  out.3  jEtheling 

In  this  important  Gemot  a  division  of  England  was  E*1^- 
made  which  showB  how  thoroughly  the  new  King  already 
identified  himself  with  his  new  Kingdom.     It  is  clear 
from  the  whole  course  of  Cnut's  reign   that,  of  all  his  Onut's  pre- 
dominions,  England  was  that  which  he  most  prized.     In  England, 
the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  victories,  England  was 
always  his  favourite   dwelling-place,  in  preference  alike 
to  his  native  Denmark,  and  to  any  of  the  other  lands 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  power.     In  the  enume- 
ration of  his  titles  England  held  the  first  place.     England 

1  "  Eadwig  oeorla  cyng."  "  Eadwius,  qui  Rex  appellabatur  Rustico- 
rum."  His  banishment  is  placed  in  this  year  by  Florence,  following 
the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles ;  the  Abingdon  Chronicle 
reserves  it  for  the  Gemtft  at  Cirencester  in  io?o.  Possibly  the  two  entries 
refer  to  different  events.  Eadwig  may  have  been  reconciled  to  Cnut  now 
and  have  been  outlawed  again  in  1020. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1017.  "Sequent!  tempore  cam  Bege  pacificatus  est  Ead- 
wius." 

*  Florence,  under  these  two  years,  has  two  narratives  about  Eadwig, 
which  are  difficult  to  reconcile.  In  the  first,  Cnut  holds  a  conference  with 
Eadric,  and  asks  him  if  he  can  devise  any  means  for  getting  rid  of  the 
^dStheling.  Eadric  suggests  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  named  ^Bthelweard 
(which  of  all  the  iEthelweards  it  is  impossible  to  say),  as  fitter  for  the  office 
than  himself,  as  being  Eadwig's  confidential  friend.  JEthelweard  under- 
takes to  commit  the  murder,  but,  like  XJhtred  (see  above,  p.  358),  does  not 
commit  it.  In  the  other  story  we  read  that  *'  Eadwius  Clito,  deceptus  illo- 
rum  insidiis  quos  eo  tenus  amicissimos  habuit,  jussu  et  petitione  Regis  Canuti, 
eodem  anno  innocenter  occiditur."  Are  these  stories  one  tale  or  two  f  The 
Abingdon  Chronicle  says,  "  And  Cnut  cyning  aflymde  ut  Eadwig  reveling, 
and  eft  Atite  hit  Cfslecm."  William  of  Malmesbury  has  quite  another  story ; 
Eadwig  leaves  England  ;  he  wanders  about  by  sea  and  laud ;  distress  of 
mind  brings  on  illness  ;  he  returns  secretly  to  England,  lands,  dies,  and  is 
buried  at  Tavistock.  Hiis  story  is  intrinsically  the  more  probable,  because, 
if  the  other  be  true,  one  does  not  see  how  this  one  should  be  invented, 
while  tales  of  secret  assassination  are  always  suspicious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  authority  of  Florence,  backed  by  one  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
that  not  a  Worcester  Chronicle,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  William. 
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chap.  vi.  was  his  home ;  she  was,  as  it  were,  the  love  of  his  youth  ; 
her  Crown  was  the  prize  which  he   had  won  with  his 
own  right  hand,  when  he  had  as  yet  neither  inherited 
the  ancestral  royalty  of  Denmark  nor  extended  his  domi- 
and  for  the  nion  over  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Wends.     And  he  not 
of  Eng?*    onty  identified  himself  with  England ;  he  identified  himself 
land-  in  a  special  manner  with  the  purely  Saxon  part  of  Eng- 

land.    Already  King  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Mercians, 
it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  dealt  with 
East-Anglia  and  the  Saxon  shires  as  conquered  depen- 
dencies, if  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  in  his 
own  earlier  half- Danish   realm.     But  Cnut,  when   once 
chosen  King  by  the  Witan  of  all  England,  was  deter- 
mined to  fill  in  every  respect  the  position  of  the  Kings  of 
the  English  who  had  been  before  him.     Those  Kings  were 
primarily  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons;  the  other  English 
Kingdoms  were   dependencies  of  the  West-Saxon   State. 
They  had  gradually  been  more  or  less  closely  incorpo- 
rated with  the  dominant  realm,  but  they  still  remained 
distinct  governments,  each  with  its  own  Ealdorman  and 
its  own  Gemot.      This  form  of  administration  was  con- 
tinued, and  was  more  definitely  organized  byCnut.     Eng- 
Hisfour-    land  was  divided  into  four  great  governments,  answer- 
rionofthe  *ng  *°  the   four  most  powerful  and  permanent  among 
Kingdom,  ^he  seven   ancient   Kingdoms.1     For  his  own  immediate 
Wewexin  share  he   reserved,   not   Northumberland  or  Mercia,  but 
nan^and  Wessex,  the   cradle   of  the  royal   house  which   he   had 
appoints     supplanted.     Over  the  others  he  appointed  Earls,  a  title 

Northum-  which  now  displaces  the  more  ancient  name  of  Ealdormen.* 
berland, 

1  The  fourfold  division  is  well  marked  in  a  Charter  of  JSthelred  (Cod. 
Dipl.  in.  314  ;  see  above,  p.  354),  which  is  said  to  be  witnessed  by  Thegns 
"jEgSer  ge  of  West-Sexan,  ge  of  Myrcean,  ge  of  Denon,  ge  of  Englon." 
The  "Danes"  here  most  mean  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  "English," 
distractedly  so  called,  the  East-Angles. 

9  Florence  calls  Thurkill  and  Eric  Comites,  Eadric  alone  Dux.  I  con* 
ceive  that  Comes  is  meant  to  translate  Eorl,  and  Dux  to  translate  EaLdor- 
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Thurkill   obtained   or    retained   East-Anglia.      Eric    the   chap.  vi. 

King's  brother-in-law  was  confirmed  in.  or  restored  to,  the  Mercia, 

and  East- 
government  of  Northumberland,  with  which  he  had  been  Anglia. 

invested  a  year  before.1      Eadric,  as  the   reward  of  his  ,^ary' 

treasons  and   murders,  was   again   appointed  to  his   old 

Earldom  of  Mercia.     But  the  signatures  to  the  Charters 

testify  that  the  title  of  Earl  was  by  no  means  confined  to 

these  three  great  Viceroys.     As  before  with  the  title  of  Other 

Ealdorman,  so  now  with  its  equivalent  Earl,  the  title  was 

borne  equally  by  the  governor  of  an  ancient  Kingdom  and 

by  the  subordinate  governor  of  a  single  shire.2     We  can 

trace  the  names  of  several  such  Earls,  both  English  and 

Danish,  through  the  Charters  of  Cnutfs  reign.    And  among  First  ap- 

them  we  may  discern,  as  filling  a  marked  position  peculiar  JfE^06 

to  himself,  the  name  of  one  who  was  presently  to  become  Godwin*. 

the  first  man  of  the  English  Empire,  one  who  rose  to  power 

by  the  favour  of  strangers,  only  to  become  the  champion 

of  our  land  against  strangers  of  every  race ;  one  who,  never 

himself  a  King,  was  to  be  the  maker,  the  kinsman,  the 

father  of  Kings.      From  an  early  stage  of  the  reign  of 

Cnut  we  see  a  high  and  special  place  among  the  great 

men  of  the  realm  filled  by  the  deathless  name  of  Godwine 

the  son  of  Wulfnoth. 

We  feel  that  we  are  at  last  approaching  the  real  centre 

of  our  history  when  we  introduce  the  name  of  the  great 

champion  of  England  against  Norman  influence,  the  father 

of  the  King  who  died  as  her  champion  against  Norman 

invasion.     The  sudden  and  mysterious  rise  of  this  great 

man.  Probably  Eadric  retained  tbe  English  title ;  if  so,  it  was  its  last 
use  in  the  old  half-kingly  sense,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  title  dies  out 
altogether  from  the  Chronicles,  though  it  still  continues  to  be  used  in 
private  documents,  and  even  in  Cnut's  own  Laws. 

1  See  above,  p.  416. 

*  So  we  now  apply  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant — the  nearest  modern 
approach  to  the  ancient  Ealdorman — both  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Ireland  and  to  the  military  chief  of  a  single  county. 
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chap.  vi.  man  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  history, 
and  his  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  and  difficult 
question  of  ail  the  obscure  and  difficult  questions  which 
Sudden      our  history  presents.     With  no  certain  explanation  of  so 
ofGodwine8^11^  a  promotion,  we  find,  from  the  very  beginning 
by  Cnnt     0f  ^e  reign  of  Cnut,  Godwine,  an  Englishman,  whose 
parentage  and  whose  rank  by  birth  are  utterly  problema- 
tical,   holding   high   office    under  the   Danish    monarch, 
honoured  with  a  matrimonial  connexion  with   the   royal 
house,*  and,  before  long,  distinctly  considered  as  the  first 
Different    subject  of  the  realm.      One  account  represents  him  as  a 
as  to  God-  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Eadric;    another  makes  him   the 
son  of  a  churl,  seemingly  on  the  borders  of  Gloucesterhire 
and  Wiltshire,  who  won  the  favour  of  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf 
by  incidental  services  done  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Sher- 
stone.1     But,  whatever  was  his  origin,  it  is  clear  that  his 
advancement  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Cnut. 
Godwine     Among  the  foremost  men  of  his  newly  acquired  Kingdom, 
fo^ur^nd  Godwine  recommended  himself  to  the  discerning  conqueror 
is  raised  to  by  his  valour  in  war,  his  prudence  in  counsel,  his  diligence 
of  Earl.       in  business,  his  eloquence  in  speech,  his  agreeable  discourse 
10 1 8°]*      ^d  equable  temper.2     I  infer  that  Godwine  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Eadmund,  but 
that  he  was  early  in  offering  his  allegiance  to  the  con- 
queror.3     The  rfcnk  of  Earl — with  what  jurisdiction  we 

1  I  reserve  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Godwine  for  an  Appendix  (F.) 
*  Vita  Eadw.  ap.  Luard,  p.  392.  "  Cum  consilio  cautissimus,  tarn  bel- 
licie  rebus  ab  ipso  Rege  probatus  est  strenuissimus.  Erat  quoque  morum 
sequalitate  tarn  cunctis  quam  ipsi  Regi  gratissimus,  assiduo  laboris  accinctu 
inoomparabilis,  jocunda  et  prompta  aflabilitate  omnibus  affabilis."  Pre- 
sently he  is  ••  profundus  eloquio."  William  of  Malmeebury  also  (ii.  197) 
speaks  of  Godwine's  eloquenoe ;  "  Homo  affectati  lepori*,  et  ingenue 
gentiiitia  lingua  eloquens,  rairue  dicere,  minis  populo  persuadere  qua 
placerent." 

8  "Inter  novos  adepti  regni  principes  regio  ascitos  lateri,"  says  Ead- 
ward's  biographer  (u.  s.),  words  which  seem  most  naturally  to  bear  this 
sense.     See  Appendix  F. 
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know  not1 — was  the  reward  of  these  merits.  We  find  him  chap.  vi. 
holding  that  dignity  in  the  second  year  of  Cnutfs  reign/ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  hare  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  very  Gemot  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  He 
became  a  personal  favourite  with  the  King,  high  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  soon  rose  to  greater  power  and  dignity  still. 

Cnut's  power  now  seemed  firmly  established ;    at  the  Cnut's 
same  time  he  thought  it  expedient  to  resort  to  more  than  wun 
one  means  of  strengthening  it.     In  the  month  of  July  in  ^^' 
this  year  he  contracted  a  marriage  which  is  one  of  the  Julyi  IOI7* 
most  singular  on  record.     The  widow  of  jEthelred,  iElf- 
gifu-Emma,  was  invited  to  share  the  English  throne  a 
second  time,3  and,  nothing  loth,  she  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, married  the  new  King,  and  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion of  Lady  of  the  English.      Fifteen  years  before,  she 
had,  in  her  youth,  crossed  the  sea  on  the  same  errand; 
now,  a  mature  widow,  she  gave  herself  to  a  man  who 
was  much  younger  than  herself,4  who  had  overturned  the 
throne  of  her  first  husband,  and  had  driven  her  children 

1  Late  writers  constantly  call  God  wine  Earl  of  Kent,  a  description  for 
which  I  know  of  no  ancient  authority.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kent  may 
have  been  his  first  Earldom ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  writers  who  did 
not  know  that  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  included  Kent  called  him  Earl 
of  Kent,  simply  because  they  found  him  long  afterwards  acting  as  Earl  at 
Dover. 

*  The  earliest  charters  of  Cnut  are  of  the  year  1018,  and  Godwine 
signs  one  of  these  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  3)  as  "  Dux."  The  name  is  so  common 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  whether  any  of  the  signatures  of 
"Godwine  Minister"  in  the  later  days  of  JSthelred  belong  to  our  God- 
wine  or  not. 

8  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  form  of  words  employed,  with  some 
slight  variations,  by  all  the  English  Chroniclers;  "And  J>a  toforan  Kal. 
Augusti  het  se  cyng  feccean  him  free  oft  res  kynges  lafe  iEtfelredes  him  to 
wife,  Ricardes  dohtor." 

4  Cnut  was  now  about  twenty-two.  Emma,  married  in  100a,  could  not 
be  under  thirty,  and,  considering  the  ages  of  her  parents,  the  daughter  of 
Bichard  and  Gunner  (see  above,  p.  279)  may  well  have  been  much  older. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  do  not  stumble  at  a  much  greater  disparity  of 
years,  when  they  make  Emma  the  mother  of  all  the  children  of  iEthelred. 

G£2 
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Motives 
for  the 
marriage. 


chap.  vi.  into  banishment.1     Cnut's  motives  for  this  singular  mar- 
riage are  not  very  apparent,  unless,  as  one  historian  sug- 
gests, it  was  part  of  his  system  of  reconciliation.     He 
wished,  we  are  told,  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  English, 
and  to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  appearance 
of  the  English  court,   by  exhibiting  in  her  old  place  a 
Queen  to  whom  they  were  accustomed.2     But  this  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Emma  enjoyed  a  popularity  among  the 
English,  which  the  foreign  woman,  the  cause  of  so  many 
evils,  was  not  likely  to  have  obtained.    If  a  connexion  with 
the  ducal  house  of  Normandy  was  all  that  Cnut  aimed  at, 
a  marriage  with  one  of  Duke  Richard's  daughters  would 
have  seemed  a  more  natural  alliance  for  the  young  con- 
queror than  a  marriage  with  their  dowager  aunt.     But  it 
is  possible,  after  all,  that  personal  preference  may  really 
have  led  to  this  strange  match.     We  have  seen3  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Cnut  and  Emma  may  have  met  for  the 
purposes  of  negociation  during  the  siege  of  London.     And 
Emma,  though  much  older  than  Cnut,  may  still  have  re- 
tained much  of  the  beauty  which  won  her  the  title  of  the 
Gem  of  the  Normans.4     The  marriage  was,  after  all,  less 
strange  than  one  which  had  scandalized  the  West-Prankish 
court  two  generations  earlier.     Eadgifu,  the  daughter  of 
Eadward,  the  sister  of  iEthelstan,  the  widow  of  Charles,  the 
mother  of  Lewis,  had,  when  already  a  grandmother  of  some 
standing,  eloped  with  the  young  and  handsome  Count  Her- 
bert, and  had  presented  two  half-brothers  to  her  royal  son.5 

1  William  of  Malinesbury  (ii.  180)  is  uncertain  whether  Emma  or  her 
brother  Richard  was  most  disgraced  by  the  marriage ;  "  Ignores  majore 
illius  dedecore  qui  dederit,  an  femine  qu»  consenserit  ut  thalamo  illins 
caleret  qui  virum  infestaverit,  filios  effugaverit." 

»  lb.  ii.  181.  "Ut,  dum  conauetae  dominee  deferrent  obsequium,  minus 
Danorum  suspirarent  imperium."  *  See  above,  p.  422  note. 

4  Hen.  Hunt.  (M.  H.B.  75a  A).   "Emma,  Nonnannorum  gemma." 

*  Flod.  A.  951.  Richer,  ii.  101.  Palgrave,  ii.  619.  Lewis  himself  was 
much  younger  than  his  wife  Gerberga,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and 
widow  of  Gilbert  of  Lotharingia. 


951. 
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At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  Cnutfs  motive  in  chap,  vl 

his  marriage  with  the  royal  widow,  it  is  certain  that,  at 

the  time  of  his  forming  this  more  exalted  connexion,  he 

was,  like  so  many  of  the  Norman  Dukes,  already  hampered 

by  an  earlier  one  of  that  ambiguous  kind  of  which  I  have 

often  spoken.1     Cnut  had  already  taken,  as  his  concubine  Cnut's  re- 

or  Danish  wife,  JElfgifu  of  Northampton,  the  daughter  ^jj^Tof 

of  M]f  helm  the  murdered  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians.2  Northamp- 
ton. 
According  to  one  account,  she  had  already  stood  in  the 

like  relation  to  Olaf  of  Norway.3     By  her  Cnut  believed 

himself  to  be  the  father  of  two  sons,  Harold  and  Swend, 

who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to  two  of  his  Kingdoms. 

But  scandal  affirmed  that  neither  of  them  was  really  of 

royal  birth.   The  barren  JSlfgifu  had  successively  passed  off 

on  her  confiding  husband  or  lover  two  children  whom  she 

affirmed  to  be  their  common  offspring,  but  of  whom  Sweud 

was  in  truth  the  son  of  a  priest  and  Harold  the  son  of  a 

shoemaker.4    iElfgifu  was  certainly  living  at  the  time  of 

Cnut's  marriage  with  her  namesake;5   whether  either  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  203,  231. 

*  "The  other  iEIfgifu,"  says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  (1035)  in  distinc- 
tion from  J3fgira-Emma.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  has  "JSIgyfe  >asre 
Hamtnnisc* ;"  the  Peterborough,  "  ifilfgive  .dSlfelmes  dohtor  ealdor- 
mannes."  So  Florence,  who  calls  her  mother  "  nobilis  matrona  Win-ana." 
These  give  her  no  description  either  as  wife  or  concubine,  neither  does 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  188).  In  the  Encomium  she  is  "conoubina" 
(p.  a6,  but  see  below).  In  Saxo  (192)  Alwina  (^Sfwjn  ?),  as  he  calls  her, 
is  "matrona"  and  "concubina"  at  once,  but  her  wooing  by  Cnut  is 
described  in  the  words  "stupro  petut."  In  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  46a) 
she  is  "  uxor,"  but  directly  after  he  says  "  licet  alii  dicant  eos  [Swend  and 
Harold]  ex  fornioatione  generates."  Bromton  first  calls  her  "  concubina" 
(906)  and  perverts  her  name  into  Ailena,  but  afterwards  (934)  she,  for  it 
must  be  the  same,  is  Cnut's  '-  prima  uxor  sive  anuria."  At  last  the  author 
of  the  liber  Hycue  (p.  367)  boldly  calls  her  "Regina." 

*  Saxo,  r93. 

4  Flor.  Wig.  1035.  Cf.  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Peirib.  in  anno. 

*  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  46a),  to  avoid  possible  bigamy,  kills  off  the  one 
JSlfgifu  before  Cnut's  marriage  with  the  other.  But,  according  to  the 
Scandinavian  writers,  iElfgifu  of  Northampton  survived  Cnut.  See  Snorre, 
c  251  (Laing's  Heimskringla,  ii.  344  et  seqq.)     Cf.  Saxo,  p.  196. 
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ohaf.  vi.  her  supposed  sons  was  born  after  that  date  is  not  so  clear.1 
But  it  was  probably  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
children  which  made  Emma  stipulate,  as  she  is  said  to 
have  done,  that  the  throne  should  pass  to  Cnut's  children 
by  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  by  any  other  wife.2  The 
King  agreed,  no  doubt  only  so  far  as  he  constitutionally 
could;  the  marriage  took  place,  and  was  blessed  with  the 
births  of  Harthacnut  and  Gunhild.  Emma  seems  to  have 
utterly  forgotten,  not  only  the  memory  of  ^Ethelred,  but 
the  existence  of  her  children  by  him ;  her  whole  affection 
was  transferred  to  the  young  Danish  King,  and  to  the 
children  whom  she  bore  to  him.3 

The  marriages  of  Emma  would  seem  to  have  required 
a  blood-bath  as  their  necessary  attendant.  Her  bridal 
with  ^Ethelred  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
great  massacre  of  the  Danes,4  and  her  second  bridal  with 
Cnut  was  followed,  in  the  like  sort,  if  not  by  an  actual 
massacre,  yet  by  a  considerable  slaughter  of  Englishmen 
who  were  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Danish  monarch. 
The  whole  course  of  the  year  was  marked  by  executions 
and  banishments.  The  JStheling  Eadwig,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  Cnut's  possible  competitors,  was  removed  as  we 

1  If  the  connexion  between  Cnut  and  JBlfgifu  began  when  Saxo  says  it 
did,  one  of  these  children  must  have  been  born  after  Emma's  marriage. 
Cnut,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  reformed  in  these  matters,  as  in  others.  The 
Ramsey  historian  (cap.  lxxx.)  calls  him  **usus  veneiii  pa  reus,"  and  his  Laws 
(51-57*  Thorpe,  i.  404-6)  are  strict  against  all  breaches  of  chastity. 

8  Encomium  Emms?,  p.  a  I .  "  Dicebatur  enim  ab  alia  quadam  Bex  Alios 
habuieae." 

*  Emma,  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  196),  neglected  her  children 
by  JEthelred,  "  hasreditario  scilicet  odio  parentis  in  prolem;  nam  magis 
Cnutonem  et  amaverat  vivum,  et  laudabat  defunctum."  To  judge  from  the 
language  of  her  Encomiast,  she  wished  her  first  marriage  to  be  utterly 
forgotten;  he  gives  not  the  least  hint  that  she  had  ever  been  the  wife  of 
yEthelred  ;  in  describing  her  marriage  treaty  with  Cnut  (p.  21)  he  actually 
twice  cnlls  her  virgo  ;  and,  by  a  most  daring  fiction,  Eadward  and  Alfred 
are  turned  into  younger  sons  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  sent  to  Normandy  for 
education,  while  Harthacnut,  as  the  heir,  was  kept  in  England.  Cf.  p.  22 
with  p.  28.  *  See  above,  p.  342. 
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have  seen.1     The  rumour  of  his  assassination  at  least  im-   ohap.  vi. 
plies  his  death  during  the  year  in  some  shape  or  other.  ^^ofthJ 
Of  the  other  sons  of  JBthelred's  first  marriage  we  can  give  JEthelred. 
no  account,  except  of  those  who  seem  to  have  been  already 
dead.      His  children  by  Emma  were  safe  in  Normandy, 
and  they  did  not  come  back  to  England  with  their  mother. 
The  romantic  marriage  of  Eadmund  Ironside  with  Eald- 
gyth  the  widow  of  Sigeferth*  had  given  him  two  sons, 
Eadmund  and  Eadward,  who  were  of  course  mere  babes, 
and  who,  from  the  date  of  their  mother's  marriage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  twins.    These  children  were  now  sent  The  sons  of 
out  of  the  Kingdom.     The  scandal  of  the  time  affirmed  g^t  to 
that  Eadric,  the   common  author  of  all  evil,  counselled  ^ ™  thence 
their  death.6      Cnut  shrank  from  the  shame  of  slaying  to  Hun- 

entry. 

them  in  England,  but — according  to  one  version,  by  the 
advice  of  Queen  Emma4 — he  sought  means  to  have  them 
put  out  of  the  way  in  some  distant  land.  His  half-brother, 
Olaf  or  James,  the  son  of  his  mother  Sigrid,5  now  reigned 
over  Sweden.  To  him  he  sent  the  babes,  begging  him  to 
put  them  to  death.  The  Swede,  a  zealous  propagator  of 
Christianity  in  his  own  dominions,6  abhorred  the  crime, 
but  stood  in  fear  of  his  brother's  power.  He  therefore 
sent  the  children  to  the  King  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
sainted  Stephen,7  to  be  saved  alive  and  brought  up.     Both 

1  See  above,  p.  447.  *  See  above,  p.  41  x.  *  Flor.  Wig.  1017. 

4  This  rumour  is  preserved  by  Bromton,  907.  Though  Bromton's  autho- 
rity is  as  low  as  any  thing  can  be,  the  trait  is  characteristic,  and  savours 
of  a  contemporary  scandal-monger. 

*  Sigrid,  widow  of  Eric  the  Victorious,  and  mother  of  Olaf  of  Sweden, 
was  mother  of  Cnut  by  her  second  marriage  with  Swend.  J.  Magni,  Hist. 
Goth.  xvii.  17,  18  (Rome,  1554).  Olaf  died  in  1018.  Swedish  tradition 
says  much  of  his  friendship  and  hereditary  alliance  with  England,  especially 
with  King  "Mildredus"  or  "Eldredus,"  of  all  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  history. 

•  Adam  Brem.  ii.  50,  56. 

7  Florence,  foUowed  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  calls  the  Hungarian  King 
Solomon.  Bat  Solomon  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  1063.  Stephen  died  in 
1038.    Thwrocz,  Chron.  Hung.  c.  xxxiv.  Scriptt.  Rer.  Hung.  (Wien  1746), 
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chap.  vi.  lived,  and  one  will  appear  again  in  our  history,  to  become 
the  source  through  which  the  old  kingly  blood  of  Wessex 
found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  the  later  rulers  of  England 
and  Scotland. 
Executions  The  -flStheling  Eadwig,  whatever  was  his  fate,  clearly 
Christmas  did  not  die  by  any  judicial  sentence.  But  the  Christmas 
1017.  °  Gemot  of  this  year,  held  in  London,1  was  accompanied  by 
the  deaths  of  several  men  of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  at 
least,  whatever  may  have  been  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
seem  to  have  died  in  a  more  regular  way,  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  These  were  iEthelweard,  the  son  of 
^SthelmaBr  distinguished  as  the  Great;8  Brihtric,  the  son 
of  ^Elfheah  of  Devonshire,  and  Northman,  the  son  of  the 
Ealdorman  Leofwine.  This  last  name  introduces  us  to 
a  family  which  was  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  times  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Of  Leofwine  personally  we  know 
nothing ; 3  his  son  Northman  is  said,  on  the  most  suspi- 

p.  98.  The  Chronicles  at  this  stage  are  silent  on  the  matter,  but  the 
poem  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  1057  says  that  Cnut  sent  Eadward 
"on  Ungerland  to  beswicane" —  Sweden  is  not  mentioned.  Adam  of 
Bremen  (ii.  51)  gives  them  another  refuge  ;  "in  Ruzziam  extriiio  damnati." 
So  Karamsin,  Hist,  de  Russie,  ii.  48. 

1  So  Florence  ;  "in  nativitate  Domini,  cum  esset  Lundoniffi."  A  different 
order  of  events  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Chronicles  ;  but  Florence 
is  clearly  more  careful  in  his  arrangement  in  this  place. 

3  "  iEftelmsereB  J>ses  greatan,"  say  the  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peter- 
borough annalists.  What  sort  of  greatness  is  implied  ?  This  may  be  the 
j52thelweard  who  is  said  to  have  foiled  to  slay  Eadwig ;  but  this  -<£thel- 
weard  and  this  iEthelmar  must  be  distinguished  from  the  real  or  supposed 
brothers  of  Eadric.  So  Brihtric  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Brihtric 
of  the  year  1009. 

8  He  signs  a  great  many  charters,  but  I  know  of  no  recorded  action  of 
his  A  complete  pedigree  of  the  fitmily,  attached  to  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Florence,  but  which  its  contents  show  not  to  bo  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  John,  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  Hi.  192,  and  it  is  drawn  out  in  a 
tabular  form  by  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxci.  Leofwine  is  the 
son  of  Leofric.  the  son  of  JSlfgar,  the  son  of  MUgar,  the  son  of  Leofric, 
who  is  placed  in  the  days  of  iEthelbald  of  Mercia  (716-747.  See  above, 
p.  3S).     Our  Leofwine  is  made  contemporary  with  yEthelstan,  Eadmund, 
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cious  of  all  authorities,1  to  have  been  a  special  follower  of  chap.  vi. 
Eadric.  As  the  whole  family  were  high  in  rank  in  Eadric's 
Earldom,  and  as  the  fete  of  Northman  and  that  of  Eadric 
are  connected  in  our  accounts,  the  statement  is  probable 
enough  in  itself.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  Northman's 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  was  something  wholly  personal 
to  himself  and  in  no  way  extended  to  his  family.2  This 
fact,  together  with  the  advancement  of  Godwine,  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Whatever  was  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  these  executions,3  they  were  at  least  no  part 
of  any  deliberate  plan  for  exterminating  the  English 
nobility,  and  substituting  Danes  in  their  place.4  We  shall 
soon  see  that  the  policy  of  Cnut  led  him  in  an  exactly 
opposite  course. 

Eadred,  and  Eadgar.  Agesilaos  was  the  son  of  Archidamos,  and  Lewis 
the  Twelfth  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  taken  at  Agin- 
oonrt ;  still  it  is  strange  if  a  man  who  was  not  only  born  but  seemingly  an 
Ealdorman,  between  926  and  940,  was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  himself 
lived  till  1057,  *nd  whose  widow,  much  of  his  own  standing,  survived  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Leofric  also  is  made  to  flourish  and  found  monasteries 
for  the  space  of  at  least  seventy-eight  years.  He  is  "  nobilis  fundator 
multorum  coenobiorum,  tempore  Edwardi  secundi,  Ethelredi,  Cnutonis, 
Haroldi,  Haniicanuti,  et  Edwardi  tertii  Begum  Angliss."  Such  a  docu- 
ment is  self-convicted.  Considering  the  rarity  of  the  name  Northman 
borne  by  the  son,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  see  the  father  of  our 
Leofwine  in  an  eWer  Ealdorman  Northman,  who  signs  in  994  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iii.  278).  Leofwine  was  Ealdorman  of  the  Hwiccas  in  997  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iii.  299) ;  his  description  the  year  before  (iii.  296)  is  only  "  Minister." 
Besides  Northman  and  Leofric,  Leofwine  had  two  other  sons,  Eadwine 
(Fl.  Wig  1039)  *°d  Godwine.  Godwine  had  a  son  ^Sthelwine,  who  was 
given  as  a  hostage  to  Cnut,  and  had  his  hands  cut  off  ("a  Danis  obses 
manibus  trunoatus  est")  in  the  mutilation  of  the  hostages  in  10 14  (see 
above,  p.  407).  This  curious  fact  we  learn  from  Homing's  Worcester 
Cartulary  (359,  260).  I  do  not  see  on  what  evidence  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
makes  Wulfric  Spot  (see  above,  p.  379)  a  brother  of  Leofwine. 

*  Pseudo-Ingul^  ap.  Gale,  i.  57.  *  See  below,  p.  461. 

s  Florence  (101 7)  asserts  their  injustice,  the  victims  died  "sine  culpa." 

4  As  Dr.  Lappenberg  (ii.  200)  seems  to  think,  on  the  strength  of  a 

passage  in  the  Ramsey  History,  c.  84.     If  this  be  the  necessary  meaning 

of  the  Ramsey  writer,  his  authority  is  very  small  on  such  a  point,  and  the 

general  course  of  Cnut's  conduct  looks  quite  the  other  way. 
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chap.  vi.       The  new  King  however  kept  a  careful  eye  on  all  who 

Treatment  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  English  royal  family. 

of  the  sons-  . 

in-law  of     The  sons-in-law  of  -ZEthelred  seem  to  have  awakened  the 

1  c  e  '  suspicions  of  Cnut  almost  as  strongly  as  his  sons.     Of  the 
daughters  of  ^Ethelred  three  were   certainly  married,  to 
Eadric,1  to  Uhtred,2  and  to  an  unknown  iEthelstan.3     A 
fourth  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel,  and  to 
have  passed  with   his  East-Anglian   government  to   the 
Dane  Thurkill.4    All  these  persons  were  gradually  got  rid 
of  by  death  or  banishment.     jEthelstan  and  Ulfcytel  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  open  battle.     We  have 
already  seen  how  easily  Cnut  was  led  to  consent  to  the 
Thurkill      death  of  Uhtred,5  and  we  shall  presently  6ee  Thurkill  him- 
io3i.         sel£  to  whom  Cnut  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  crown, 
Eadric  put  driven  into  banishment.6     The  remaining  son-in-law  of 
Christmas   ^Ethelred,  the  infamous  Eadric,  met  the  reward  of  all  his 
101 7-         crimes  in  this  same  Christmas  Gemot.     So  short  a  time 
had  he  enjoyed  the  dignity- which  he  had  retained  or  re- 
covered by  so  many  treasons.     That  he  was  put  to  death 
at  this  time  is  certain,7  but  that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
said.     The  renown,  or  rather  infamy,  of  his  name  drew 
special  attention  to   his  end,  and  the  retributive  justice 
which  lighted  on  the  traitor  became  a  favourite  subject  of 
romance.8     The  immediate  cause  or  pretext  of  his  death 

1  See  above,  p.  363.  2  See  above,  p.  359.  *  See  above,  p.  378. 

*  So  Lappenberg  (on  the  authority  of  Suhm)  in  his  genealogical  tree  of 
the  West-Saxon  Kings.  But  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel  is  there 
called  Wulfhild,  while  Eadgyth  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Eadric 
(Florence,  1009),  and  Thurkill's  English  wife  was  also  an  Eadgyth  (Florence, 
1021.  Lappenberg,  ii.  197,  207).  Was  it  not  the  widow  of  Eadric,  not  the 
widow  of  Ulfcytel,  whom  Thurkill  married  ? 

5  See  above,  p.  416.  fl  See  below,  p.  474. 

7  The  three  elder  Chronicles  simply  record  that  Eadric  was  put  to  death ; 
the  Canterbury  annalist  adds  the  place  "  on  Lundene,n  and  ventures  to 
guarantee  the  justice  of  the  execution — it  was  done  "swyde  rihtlioe." 
The  date  comes  from  Florence  ;  "in  nativitate  Domini/1 

8  I  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  different  versions  of  the  tale  for 
Appendix  G. 
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can  hardly  be  ascertained ;  but  the  feelings  of  Cnut  to-  chap.  vi. 
wards  him  may  easily  be  guessed.  Eadric,  notwithstanding  Motivesfor 
all  his  crimes,  was  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  rank ;  in  tion. 
the  absence  of  available  male  heirs,  his  marriage  made  him, 
in  some  sort,  the  nearest  representative  of  the  royal  house ; 
the  very  success  of  his  repeated  villanies  shows  that  he 
must,  somehow  or  other,  have  obtained  the  lead  of  a  con- 
siderable party.  In  all  these  characters  he  was  dangerous ; 
Cnut  must  have  felt  that  a  man  who  had  so  often  betrayed 
his  former  masters  would  have  just  as  little  scruple  about 
betraying  him  ; 1  he  could  hardly  avoid  confirming  him  in 
his  Earldom  in  the  Assembly  of  the  former  winter,  but 
he  had  doubtless  already  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  destroy  him.  We  may  believe  that 
Cnut,  as  we  are  told  in  most  versions  of  the  story,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  his  adopted  brother;  but  the 
removal  of  the  arch-traitor  was  a  step  which  prudence,  as 
prudence  was  understood  by  Cnut  at  that  stage  of  his 
reign,  called  for  fully  as  much  as  justice. 

The  character  and  career  of  Eadric,  like  those  of  iElfric,  Character 
his  predecessor  in  office  and  in  crime,1  form  one  of  the  ence  of 
standing  puzzles  of  history.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  Ead^,c• 
the  motives  for  such  constant  and  repeated  treasons  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had,  solely  by  royal  favour,  risen  from 
nothing  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.     It  is  equally 
difficult  to  understand  by  what  sort  of  fascination  he  could 
have  found  the  means  either  to  work  his  treasons  or  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffered  by  them.     That  both 
his  crimes  and  his  influence  have  been  much  exaggerated 
is  highly  probable.     It  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  been 
made  the  scape-goat  for  many  of  the  sins  both  of  other 

1  So  Florence;  "Quia  timebat  insidiis  ab  eo  aliquando  circumveniri, 
stent  domini  sui  priores  .ASgelredos  et  Eadinundus  frequenter  sunt  circum- 
venti."  It  is  worth  notice  that  Florence  here  makes  no  charge  against 
Eadric  of  any  share  in  the  death  of  Eadmund. 

3  See  above,  pp.  307,  363. 
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chap.  vi.  individuals  and  of  the  whole  nation.     A  tendency  of  this 
sort  to  lay  all  blame  upon  some  one  man  is  not  uncommon 
in  history.     Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  Norman  history  all 
the  mischief  that  happened  attributed,  at  one  time  to  Ar- 
nulf  of  Flanders,  and  at  another  to  Theobald  of  Chartres.1 
But  exaggeration  of  this  kind  must  have  had  some  sub- 
stantial ground  to  go  upon.    Without  necessarily  believing 
that  Eadric  personally  wrought  all  the  countless  and  in- 
explicable treasons  which  are  laid  to  his   charge,   it   is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  ex- 
traordinary influence   over  men's  minds,  and   that   that 
Two  classes  influence  was  always  exerted  for  evil.     It  may  be  observed 
ascribed  to  that  the  crimes  attributed  to  him  fall  into  two  classes. 
Eadnc.       jjjg  treasons  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Sherstone  and  at  As- 
sandun,  were  wrought  openly,  in  the  sight  of  two  armies, 
and,  asserted  as  they  are  by  contemporary  writers,  we  can- 
Difference  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  them.     But  there  is  another 

^biuV^f  class  of  <&**&*  which  do  not  Test  on  the  ****  firm  g«>und. 

the  two  Such  are  his  supposed  share  in  the  deaths  of  Eadmund  and 
kinds  of  .  . 

charges.  Eadwig,  his  advice  to  destroy  the  children  of  Eadmund, 

and  other  cases  where  his  counsel  is  said  to  have  led  to 

various  crimes  and  mischiefs,  or  to  have  thwarted  the 

accomplishment  of  wise  and  manly  purposes.     Some  of 

these  charges  are  not  found  in  our  best  authorities,  and, 

of  those  which  are,  some  may  well  be  merely  the  surmises 

of  the  time,  going  on  the  general  principle  that,  whenever 

any  mischief  was  done,  Eadric  must  needs  be  the  doer  of 

it.    The  annalists  could  not  well  be  mistaken  as  to  Eadric's 

conduct  on  the  field  of  Assandun ;    they  might  easily  be 

mistaken  as  to  any  particular  piece  of  advice  said  to  have 

been   given    by   him   to   ^Ethelred,   to   Eadmund,  or  to 

Cnut.     In  these  cases  their  statements  prove  little  more 

than  the  universal  belief  that  Eadric  was  capable  of  every 

wickedness.     But  that  universal  belief,  though  it  proves 

1  See  above,  pp.  339,  35  a,  260. 
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little  as  to  this  or  that  particular  action,  proves  every-  chap.  vt. 
thing  as  to  Eadric's  general  character.  After  making 
every  needful  deduction,  enough  remains,  not  only  to 
brand  the  name  of  Eadric  with  infamy,  but  to  brand  it 
with  infamy  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  holds  him  up  as 
a  remarkable  study  of  human  character,  as  well  for  the 
philosopher  as  for  the  historian.  We  have  much  more 
both  of  crime  and  of  sorrow  to  go  through  in  the  course 
of  our  history ;  it  is  at  least  some  comfort  that  no  sinner 
of  the  peculiar  type  of  Eadric  will  occur  again. 

By  the  death  of  Eadric,  his  Earldom  of  Mercia  be-  Leofwine 
came  vacant.  It  was  most  probably  conferred  on  Leof-SS^icL 
wine,  the  father  of  the  slain  Northman,1  who  had  ap-  ?*e™*: 

t  *  r    Christmas, 

parently  hitherto  held  the  Ealdormanship  of  the  Hwiccas  1017. 
under  the  superior  rule  of  Eadric.     The  Earldom  held 
by  Northman,  probably  that  of  Chester,  is  said  to  have 
been  conferred  on  his  brother  Leofric,2  who,  some  years 

1  I  infer  this  from  the  Charters.  Leofric  was  undoubtedly,  at  a  later  time, 
Earl  of  all  Mercia  (Florence,  104 1  et  pass.) ;  he  clearly  succeeded  his  father 
in  something  between  1024  and  1032  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  29  for  Leofwine's 
last  signature,  and  iv  39  for  Leofric*s  first  certain  signature  as  "Dux"); 
the  natural  inference  is  that  it  was  in  the  Earldom  of  all  Mercia  that  he 
succeeded  him,  and  therefore  that  Leofwine,  already  an  inferior  Ealdor- 
man,  succeeded  Eadric  in  the  general  government  of  Mercia. 

1  So  Florence,  1017.  "Leofricum,  pro  Nortmanno  suo  germano,  Rex 
oonstituit  Ducem,  et  eum  postmodum  valde  oarum  habuit."  But  Leofric 
continues  to  sign  as  Thegn,  or  otherwise  without  the  title  of  Earl,  down 
to  the  document  of  1032  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  39),  when  he  becomes  "Dux." 
One  is  therefore  tempted  to  think  that  he  did  not  become  an  Earl  till 
1024-32,  and  that  Florence  must  have  forestalled  his  appointment  by 
confounding  it  with  the  elevation  of  his  father. 

There  is  indeed  a  document  of  1026  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  32)  in  which  Leofric 
signs  as  "  Dux ;"  but  that  grant,  though  unmarked  by  Mr.  Kemble,  seems 
to  me  to  he  spurious.  In  1026,  not  only  Leofric,  but  Siward,  who  was  not 
an  Earl  till  Harthacnat's  reign  (see  Sim.  Dun.  X  Scriptt.  204,  and  c£  Cod. 
DipL  iv.  67),  and  Thurkill,  who  was  banished  in  102 1,  all  sign  as  Earls. 
80  do  Swegen  and  Tostig.  I  know  of  no  Earl  Swegen  or  Swend  in  Cnut's 
reign ;  there  is  a  more  than  half  mythical  Tostig  in  Bromton,  946.  Orig. 
Siw.  ap.  Lang,  iii  290.    Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  107.     One  is 
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chap.  vi.  later,   succeeded    his    father  in    the    government  of   all 

Mercia. 
Payment        The  next  year  a  heavy  Danegeld  was  paid,  doubtless 
geid.  that  which  had  heen  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  between 

1018.         Cnut  and  Eadmund  at  Olney.1     London  paid  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred2  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  England  paid 
seventy-two  thousand.     This  is  something  like  a  measure 
of  the  position  which  the  great  merchant  city  held   in 
Cnutdifl-    the  kingdom.     Cnut  was  thus  able  to  satisfy  the  claims 
greater  *  °f  n^s  nee^  an<*  he  now  retained  only  forty  ships  in  his 
part  of  his  pav^  sending  the  rest  back  to  Denmark.     The  crews  of 
the  ships  thus  retained  seem  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
famous  force  of  the  Thingmen  or  Housecarls,  of  whom,  and 
of  the  peculiar  legislation  which   affected  them,  I  shall 
Witena-      have  much  to  say  presently.     This  same  year  a  Witena- 

gemotof  ,  ,,,,.,,  .       ,, 

Oxford.       gemot  was   held,  which  marks  an  aera  in   the  reign  01 

101  '         Cnut,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  winding  up 

of  the  severities  which  almost  necessarily  followed  upon 

the  conquest.      A  large  body  of  the  chief  men  of  both 

nations,  Danish  and  English,  assembled   at  Oxford,   the 

10 1 5.     town  where  a  like  assembly,  three  years  before,  had  been 

dishonoured   by  the  murder   of  Sigeferth  and  Morcere.3 

Renewal     Danes  and  English  alike  united  in  a  decree  for  the  ob- 

gar'aLaw."  servance  of  the  Laws  of  King  Eadgar.4     This  is  the  first 

time  that  we  have  met  with  this   formula  in  England, 

though  we  have  already  come  across  it  in  Norman  history, 

strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  an  unskilful  forger  put  in  the  names  of 
the  two  well-known  sons  of  Godwine.  Godwine  himself  signs  as  "  pegn,M 
but  before  all  the  other  Earls. 

1  It  took  some  time  to  collect  these  large  sums.  Thus  the  Danegeld 
voted  in  101 1  was  paid  in  1011.     See  above,  pp.  382, 391. 

*  £10500,  according  to  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  and 
Florence.  £11000,  according  to  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbury 
Chronicles.  *  See  above,  p.  409. 

4  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  has  only,  "And  Dene  and  Engle  wurdon 
ssemmsele  »t  Oxnaforda."  The  Worcester  annalist  makes  the  important 
addition,  "  to  Eadgares  lage."  So  Florence  ;  "  Angli  et  Dani  apud  Oxena- 
fordam  de  lege  Repifl  Eadgari  tenendft  Concordes  sunt  effecti." 
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when  Cnut's  grandfather  Harold  is  said  to  have  restored  chap.  vi. 
the  Laws  of  Rolf.1  It  has  here  the  same  meaning  which  it  Import  of 
has  in  earlier  and  in  later  examples ;  the  renewal  of  the  e  p  rase" 
Laws  of  Eadgar  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  renewal  of 
the  Laws  of  Rolf  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Normandy,  as  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Cnut  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tostig  from  Northumberland,  as  the 
often  promised  and  often  evaded  renewal  of  the  Laws  of 
Eadward  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  princes  spoken  of  were 
specially  looked  on  as  lawgivers.  Eadgar  and  Cnut  had 
certainly  some  claim  to  that  title,  but  we  know  not  that 
Rolf  had  any,  and  Eadward  certainly  had  none.  But  the 
demand  does  not  refer  to  Codes  of  Law  issued,  or  supposed 
to  be  issued,  by  any  of  these  princes.  The  cry  is  really,  as 
an  ancient  writer  explains  it,2  not  for  the  Laws  which  such 
a  King  enacted,  but  for  the  Laws  which  such  a  King 
observed.  It  is  in  fact  a  demand  for  good  government  in 
a  time  of  past  or  expected  oppression  or  maladministration* 
It  is,  as  in  this  case,  a  demand  that  a  foreign  King  should 
take  the  best  of  his  native  predecessors  as  his  model.  The 
name  of  the  last  King  who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  just  and  mild  government  is  taken  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  just  and  mild  government.  The  people  in 
effect  demand,  and  the  King  in  effect  promises,  that  his 
government  shall  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  popular  hero 
whose  name  is  put  forward.  Now,  with  a  foreign  conqueror 
for  their  King,  with  the  ancient  royal  house  reduced  to  a 
few  exiled  children,  with  the  flower  of  the  ancient  nobility 
cut  off  in  the  carnage  of  Assandun,  Englishmen  looked 

1  See  above,  p.  144. 

s  William  of  Malmesbury  ha»  a  remarkable  passage  to  this  effect ; 
"Omnes  eirim  leges  ab  antiquis  Regibus,  et  maxime  ab  antecessor©  suo> 
Ethelredo  latas,  sub  interminatione  regis  mulcta  perpetuis  temporibus 
observari  prscepit  [Cnuto];  in  quarnm  eustodiam  etiam  nunc  tempore 
bonorum  sub  nomine  Regis  Edwardi  juratur,  non  quod  ille  statuerit,  seek 
quod  observ&rit."  ii.  §  183. 
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chap.  vi.  back  with  yearning  to  the  days  of  their  native  rulers. 
The  reign  of  JSthelred  was  a  time  which  the  national 
The  me-  memory  would  be  glad  to  deal  with  as  a  blank.  English 
Eadgar  imagination  leaped  back  to  the  glorious  and  happy  days 
WhPtobtheof  the  Peaceful  Basileus,  when  Englishmen  beat  their 
English  swords  into  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
Danes.  hooks,  when  the  mountains  brought  peace  and  the  little 
hills  righteousness,  when  the  Lord  of  Wessex  could  boast 
that,  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  all  Kings  fell  down 
before  him  and  all  nations  did  him  service.  And  the  name 
of  Eadgar  was  one  which  would  be  hardly  less  acceptable 
to  the  Danes  than  to  the  English  themselves.  When  their 
King  was  more  and  more  throwing  off  the  feelings  of  a 
conqueror,  when  he  was  more  and  more  closely  indenti- 
fying  himself  with  the  realm  which  he  had  won,  when 
the  Earls  and  Thegns  of  the  conquered  land  stood  around 
his  throne  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  proudest  of  their 
conquerors,  when  the  mass  of  the  victorious  army  had  just 
been  sent  away  to  their  own  homes,  the  Danish  followers 
of  Cnut  might  well  tremble,  not  only  for  their  supremacy 
over  the  vanquished  English,  but  almost  for  their  equality 
with  them.  To  them  the  name  of  Eadgar  may  well  have 
represented  a  prince  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  a 
great  measure  by  Danish  swords,  who,  while  he  defended 
his  island  against  Danish  invasions,  did  full  justice  to  the 
Dane  within  his  own  realm,  who  guaranteed  to  his  Danish 
subjects  every  right  that  they  could  desire,  and  whose 
fondness  for  them,  among  other  strangers,  was  the  only 
fault  with  which  Englishmen  could  reproach  him.1  Danes 
and  English  therefore  united  in  looking  back  to  Eadgar  as 
the  ideal  of  royalty,  and  in  demanding  of  their  common 
sovereign  that  he  should  take  that  incomparable2  example 

1  See  above,  pp.  67-8. 

*  "  Incomparabilis  Eadgarus,"  says  Cnut  in  his  Glastonbury  Charter, 
which,  if  spurious,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Kemble  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  40),  is  at  least 
older  than  William  of  Malmesbury.  (ii.  $  185.) 
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as  the  model  of  his  government.    Men  of  both  nations  obaf.  vi. 
looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  Eadgar,  as,  in  after  days, 
the  Northumbrians,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  Toetig, 
looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  Cnut  himself  and  de- 
manded the  renewal  of  his  Law.      They  looked  back  to  Contrast 
them,  as  Englishmen  under  the  Norman  yoke  looked  back  c^t  ^ 
to  the  happy  days  of  Eadward,  and  put  forth  the  vain the  3£f" 
demand  that  their  foreign  lords  should  rule  them,  not 
merely  according  to  the  same  formal  enactments,  but  in 
the  same  spirit  of  justice  and  mercy  in  which  the  royal 
saint  was  held  to  have  ruled.    That  prayer  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  granted,  till  the  swords  of  Robert  Fitzwalter 
and  Simon  of  Montfort  won  back  for  us  more  than  the 
Laws  of  Eadward  in  another  shape.     The  great  Dane  was 
more  happily  circumstanced.    With  him  the  renewal  of 
the  ancient  Laws  was  neither  an  empty  nor  an  impossible 
promise.    If  by  renewing  the  Laws  of  Eadgar  was  meant 
the  establishment  of  a  rule  as  strong  and  as  just  and  as 
safe  against  foreign  invasion,  as  that  of  Eadgar,  King 
Cnut  fully  kept  his  word.1 

Cnut  had  now  been  absent  from  his  native  country  for 
five  years,  ever  since  his  return  to  England  after  he  bad  . 
been  driven  out  by  the  solitary  military  exploit  of  King    1014-5. 
JSthelred  the  Unready .*    It  was  clearly  his  intention  to 
make  England  the  seat  of  his  empire,3  but  as  he  was  now, 
by  the  death  or  deposition  of  his  brother  Harold,  sovereign 
of  Denmark,4  and  as  England  was  perfectly  quiet  and  re-  Cnut  visits 
conciled  to  his  government,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  pay  1019. 

1  "Nee  dicto  detenus  fuifc  factum,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  183. 
So  in  it  181 ;  "Ita  quum  omnia  Anglia  pareret  uni,  ille  ingenti  studio 
Anglos  sibi  concfliare,  saquum  illis  jus  cum  Danis  suis  in  oonsessu,  in  con- 
cilio,  in  pralio,  concedere."  *  See  above,  pp.  407,  413. 

3  Adam  Brem.  ii.  63.  "Atiquando  visitans  Danos,  aliquando  Nort- 
mannos  [Norwegians],  ssepissime  autem  sedit  in  Anglia/' 

4  See  above,  p.  403. 
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ohap.  vi.  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his  birth.1  He  took  with  him  God- 
He  is  ac-  wine,  whose  conduct  in  this  foreign  journey,  perhaps  in  one 
by  God-  of  Cnut's  northern  wars,  procured  him  a  still  higher  degree 
iTaaid^to0  °^  ^is  80VepeMJn,B  esteem.2  According  to  one  account,  it 
have  dis-  was  b v  a  gallant  action  in  an  expedition  against  the  Wends 

tinguished 

himself  in  that  the  English  Earl  gained  Cnut's  special  favour.  An 
English  contingent  under  Godwing's  command  served  in  the 
Danish  army.  The  two  armies  lay  near  together,  and  a 
battle  was  expected  the  next  day.  Godwine,  without  the 
King's  knowledge,  attacked  the  enemy  by  night  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  routed  them  utterly,  and  occupied 
their  camp.  In  the  morning  Cnut  missed  the  English 
portion  of  his  army,  and  hastily  inferred  that  they  had 
deserted,  or  even  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  marched 
however  to  the  Wendish  camp,  and  there,  to  his  surprise, 
found  Godwine  and  the  English  in  possession,  and  nothing 
left  of  the  Wends  but  their  dead  bodies  and  their  spoil. 
This  exploit,  we  are  told,  greatly  raised  both  Godwine  and 
the  English  in  general  in  the  opinion  of  Cnut.3  The  tale 
has  a  mythical  sound ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  details,  that  Godwine  rose  still  higher  from 
the  time  of  this  Danish  expedition  is  beyond  doubt.  Cnut 
now  admitted  him  to  his  most  secret  counsels,4  and  gave 

1  Chronn.  in  anno.  Fl.  Wig. 

1  Vita  Eadw.  392.   ••  Adhsesit  comes  individuus  per  omnem  viam." 

3  I  copy  this  tale  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  757  B)  in  the 
belief  that,  though  the  details  may  be  mythical,  Godwine  did  rise  still 
higher  in  Cnut's  favour  by  some  conspicuous  warlike  exploit  during  his 
visit  to  Denmark.  The  biographer  asserts  Godwine's  presence  in  Den- 
mark at  this  time  ;  he  recounts  the  merits  by  which  he  won  Cnut's  further 
favour,  and  among  them  is  "  virtu  tis  militia."  If  the  tale  be  historical  at 
all,  it  clearly  belongs  to  this  year.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  181)  and 
Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  466)  transfer  the  story  to  the  Swedish  war  of  1025, 
against  Ulf  and  Eglaf.  But  in  that  war  Cnut  was  defeated,  aod  altogether 
t  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  tale  fits  in  better  with  the  short  hints  in  the  Life 
of  Eadward,  whose  authority,  for  everything  connected  with  Godwine  and 
his  family,  is  primary. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  39a.    "  Ponit  eum  sibi  a  secretis." 
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him  in  marriage  Gytha,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  chap.  vt. 

the  husband  of  his  own  sister  Estrith.1    This  Ulf,  the  son  Godwine 

marries 

of  Thmgils  Sprakaleg,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gytha, 

sister  of 
Earl  Ulf. 
1  The  biographer  (a.  s.)  marries  Godwine  to  Cnut's  own  sister ;  Florence 
(A.  1049),  Adam  of  Bremen  ("•  5a)> an^  Snorre  (o.  162.  Laing,  ii.  252)  make 
Gytha  only  the  sister  of  Ul£  The  authority  of  the  biographer  is  in  itself  the 
highest  of  all ;  but,  if  Gytha  were  really  Cnut's  sister,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  one  should  have  turned  her  into  Ulf 's  sister,  while  a  sister  of  the  King's 
brother-in-law  might  be  much  more  easily  mistaken  for  the  King's  own  sister, 
or  even  laxly  called  so.  The  Knytlinga  Saga  (11)  and  Sazo  (196)  marry 
Godwine  to  a  sister  of  Ulf,  but  they  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  time,  Saxo 
placing  it  about  this  time,  while  the  Saga  places  it  earlier.  Saxo's  words 
are  remarkable;  " Benevolentiam  enira  quam  Canutus  perfidis  Ulvonis 
meritis  denegavit,  consanguine©  sibi  prolis  respectui  tribuendam  putavit. 
Quinetiam  sororem  [Ulf  s  sister,  I  suppose,  not  his  own]  Anglorum  satraps 
Godewino  nuptiis  junxit,  gentem  genti  animis  atque  affinitate  conserere 
cupiens."  The  "Vita  Haroldi"  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  154-5) 
oontains  a  strange  tale,  how  Cnut,  jealous  of  Godwine,  sent  him  into  Denmark 
with  letters,  ordering  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  out  off  his 
head.  Godwine,  like  the  slave  of  Pausanias  (Thuc.  i.  132),  of  course  read  the 
letters  by  the  way.  "  Expalluit  novus  Uriaa,"  says  the  legend,  but  it  goes 
on  to  add  that  he  recovered  himself,  and  adroitly  substituted  other  letters, 
directing  the  Danes  to  receive  him  as  regent,  and  to  give  him  the  King's 
sister  in  marriage.  All  this  being  done,  Cnat  puts  the  best  face  upon  the 
matter,  receives  Godwine  as  a  brother,  and  raises  him  to  the  rank  of 
"  Consul"  or  EarL  The  same  story  is  alluded  to  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ralph 
the  Black  (160)  ;  "In  Daciam  cum  breve  Regis  transmissus  callide  duxit 
sororem  Cnutonis."  It  is  also  told  by  Saxo  (194)  of  the  way  in  which  Ulf 
obtained  his  own  wife  Estrith. 

Ulfs  sister  being  thus  mistaken  for  Cnut's  sister,  and  two  statements 
having  arisen  about  her,  the  next  stage  was  to  divide  her  into  two  people. 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii  200)  marries  Godwine,  first  to  a  sister  of  Cnut, 
and  then  to  a  nameless  woman,  who  is  the  mother  of  his  historical  children. 
The  account  of  his  first  wife  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Norman  calumny. 
She  gets  great  wealth  by  selling  English  slaves,  especially  beautiful  girls, 
into  Denmark ;  she  bears  one  son,  who  is  drowned  in  the  Thames,  being 
carried  into  the  stream  by  a  hone  given  him  by  his  grandfather  [Swend, 
Wulfnoth,  or  whom  f),  while  she  herself  is  destroyed  by  lightning  for  her 
misdeeds.  Mr.  Thorpe  (Diplomatarium,  312)  seemingly  accepts  this  tale, 
aa  he  supposes  the  marriage  settlement  of  a  certain  Godwine  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
10),  containing  the  names  of  three  other  Godwines,  all  alike  unknown,  to 
be  a  record  of  the  imaginary  second  marriage  of  the  Earl.  Bromton  (934) 
and  Knighton  (2333)  tell  William's  story  with  improvements,  Bromton 
making  Godwine's  wife  a  daughter  of  Cnut  by  iElfgifu  of  Northampton. 
Sec  above,  p.  453. 

H  h  2 
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chap.  vi.  characters  in  the  Danish  history  or  romance  of  the  time. 
Like  some  other  famous  heroes  of  the  north,  his  parentage 
was  not  wholly  human.   The  father  of  Thurgils,  Biorn,  was 
the  offspring  of  a  bear,  who  carried  off  a  human  damsel.1 
Ulf  himself  is  said  to  have  served  in  Cnutf  s  English  wars, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  one  version,  it 
was  to  him  that  Godwine  owed  his  earliest  introduction  to 
Cnut.2     But  in  English  history  he  plays  hardly  any  part.3 
His  marriage  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  again,  as  one  of  the 
events  connecting  England  and  Denmark  and  Normandy ; 
but  his  real  or  imaginary  exploits  and  treasons,4  and  his 
death  by  order  of  his  brother-in-law,  belong  wholly  to  Scan- 
Her  long    dinavian  history.     But  his  sister  Gytha,  the  wife  of  the 
chequered  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  became  wholly  naturalized 
e>  in  England.     She  shared  the  momentary  banishment  of 

her  husband  in  the  days  of  Norman  intrigue,  and  she  lived 
to  undergo  an  eternal  banishment  in  the  days  of  Norman 
dominion.  No  mother  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  fairer  or 
more  hopeful  offspring;  none  ever  underwent  a  longer 
series  of  hopeless  bereavements.  She  saw  a  nephew  on 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  a  daughter  and  a  son  on  the 
throne  of  England.  She  saw  her  other  children  and  kins- 
folk ruling  as  princes  in  England  and  allying  themselves 
with  princes  in  foreign  lands.  But  she  also  saw  her  bro- 
ther cut  off  by  the  hand  of  bis  kinsman  and  sovereign ; 
she  saw  one  son  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  cousin, 
and  another  son  stained  with  treason  against  his  house 

1  Saxo  (193)  tells  the  tale  at  length.  Florence  also  (1049)  reoognixea 
the  pedigree  ;  "  Ulfus,  filius  Spraclingi,  fiUua  Ural"  u  Urmia"  is  seemingly 
the  half-human  Biorn,  not  the  Bear  himself. 

■  See  above,  p.  450. 

*  He  signs,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  two  Charters  ;  one  (Cod.  Dipt.  iv.  15) 
in  company  with  Leofwine,  the  other  (Cod.  DipL  vi.  190)  in  company  with 
Leofric.  This  last,  which  is  very  unusual,  is  not  signed  by  Godwine,  and 
the  "  Harold  eorl "  who  signs  it  must,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  son. 

•  Saxo,  195-7. 
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and  country*  Of  her  remaining  sons  she  saw  three  chap,  vl 
cnt  off  in  one  day  by  the  most  glorious  of  deaths,  while 
the  sole  survivor  dragged  on  his  weary  days  in  a  Norman 
dungeon.  No  tale  of  Grecian  tragedy  ever  set  forth  a 
sadder  and  more  striking  record  of  human  vicissitudes,  of 
brighter  hopes  in  youth,  of  more  utter  desolation  in  old 
age,  than  the  long  and  chequered  life  of  her  whom  our 
notices  are  at  least  enough  to  set  before  us  as  a  wife  worthy 
of  God  wine,  a  mother  worthy  of  Harold. 

The  next  year  Cnut  returned  to  England  as  his  real  Cnut  re- 
home  and  abiding-place,  the  seat  of  his  Anglo-Scandina-  England, 
vian   Empire.     At  Easter   a  Witenagemot  was  held  atWitena- 
Cirencester,  at  which  took  place  the  last  recorded  instance  cironoes- 
of  severity  on  Cnut's  part  towards  any  Englishman.    An  ^<^prJ' 
Ealdorman  JSthelweard — which,  among  all  the  bearers  of  jethel- 
that  name,  we  can  only  guess — was  banished.1     But  it  JJJJjJJ^l 
must  have  been  at  this  same  Gemot  that  an  appointment 
was  made  which  showed  how  thoroughly  the  stranger 
King  had  learned  to  identify  himself  with  his  new  coun- 
try.     The  last  banishment  of  an   Englishman    by  the 
Danish  conqueror  was  accompanied  by  the  exaltation  of 
another  Englishman  to  a  place  in  the  realm  second  only 
to  royalty.     It  was  now  that  Godwine  received  a  title  and  Godwins 
office  which  no  man  had  borne  before  him,  but  which,  Earl  of  the 
saving  the  few  months  of  his  banishment,  he  bore  for  the  ^^8 
thirty-two  remaining  years  of  his  life,  the  title  and  office  [ioao- 
of  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.2    Cnut,  it  will  be  remembered, 

1  All  the  Chronicles,  and  also  Florence,  mention  the  banishment  of 
JEthelweard  ;  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  adds  that  of  Eadwig  King  of  the 
Ceorls.    See  above,  p.  447. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Eadward,  compared 
with  our  other  evidence.  He  says  (p.  392))  '*  Totins  pene  regni  ab  ipso 
[Cnnto]  oonstitoitor  [Godwinus]  Dux  et  bajulus."  Now  the  Charters  show 
that  Godwine  was  already  an  Earl  (see  above,  p.  451) ;  what  the  biographer 
means  cannot  therefore  be  his  firat  promotion  to  Earl's  rank ;  at  a  later 
period,  from  the  death  of  Cnut  onwards,  he  acts  as  the  immediate  ruler  of 
Wessex,  and  is  distinctly  called  (see  FL  Wig.  104 1)  "  West-Saxonum  Dux" 
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chap.  vi.  in  his  fourfold  division  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  appointed 
Earls  over  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia,  kept 
Wessex  under  his  own  immediate  government.  He  was 
now  already  King  of  two  kingdoms,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
by  this  time  began  to  meditate  a  further  extension  of  his 
Nature  and  dominion  in  the  North.  He  found,  it  would  seem,  that 
Xfoffice.  the  King  of  all  England  and  all  Denmark  needed  a  tried 
helper  in  the  administration  of  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sion, and  a  representative  when  his  presence  was  needed  in 
other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Wessex  then,  the  ancient 
hearth  and  home  of  English  royalty,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
received  an  immediate  ruler  of  a  rank  inferior  to  royalty. 
Godwine  became  the  first,  and  his  son  Harold  was  the 
second  and  last,  of  the  Earls  of  the  West-Saxons.1  To 
reduce  the  ancient  Kingdom  to  an  Earldom  was  not,  as 
has  been  sometimes  imagined,  any  badge  of  the  insolence 
of  a  conqueror  ;2  the  act  was  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
change  of  Northumberland  from  a  Kingdom  to  an  Earl- 
dom under  Eadred.8  The  case  is  simply  that  the  King 
of  all  England  and  all  Denmark,  King  in  a  special  manner 
of  the  old  West-Saxon  realm,  found  the  need  of  a  special 
counsellor,  and,  in  absence,  of  a  Viceroy,  even  in  this  his 

or  "Gomes."  There  is  no  record  of  his  appointment  to  this  office — some- 
thing evidently  quite  novel,  and  quite  different  from  any  ordinary  Earldom 
of  Kent  or  elsewhere — except  the  statement  of  the  biographer,  which  seems 
exactly  to  answer  to  it.  "Bajulus,"  a  title  familiar  in  Sicily  and  the 
Levant,  is  precisely  the  Eastern  Vizier. 

1  In  foreign  eyes,  it  would  seem,  they  were  even  Earls  of  the  English. 
Harold,  in  the  Tapestry,  figures  as  "Dux  Anglorum,"  just  as  the  two 
Hughs  had  been  "  Duces  Francorum." 

1  Thierry,  with  a  certain  glimmering  of  truth,  says  (i.  168),  "  Apres  nne 
grande  victoire  remportee  sur  les  NorwSgiens,  Godwin  obtint  la  digni  6 
d'Earl,  ou  chef  politique  de  l'ancien  royaume  de  West-Sex,  reduit  alors  a 
l'etat  de  province."  He  places  the  appointment  between  1030  and  1035. 
after  Cnut's  conquest  of  Norway.  But  no  account  speaks  of  Norwegians  as 
Gndwine's  opponents ;  in  every  version  they  are  either  Swedes  or  Wends. 
And  Wessex  was  in  no  sense  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

8  See  above,  p.  64. 
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chosen  and  immediate  dominion.  No  man  of  the  kindred  ohap.  tl 
or  nation  of  the  conqueror,  but  Godwine,  the  native 
Englishman,  was  found  worthy  of  this  new  and  exalted 
post.  Through  the  whole  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Cnut,  the  great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  ruled  in  un- 
interrupted honour  and  influence.  The 'wealth  which  he 
acquired,  mainly,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  royal  grant,1 
was  enormous.  His  possessions  extended  into  nearly  every 
shire  of  the  south  and  centre  of  England.  Whether  the 
son  of  the  churl  or  the  great-nephew  of  the  traitor,  he 
was  now,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Danish 
Conquest,  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm.2 

The    year  of  Cnutfs  return  and  of  Godwine's   great  Consecra- 
promotion    beheld    the  King  engaged    in  a  remarkable  church  on 
solemnity  on    the    spot   which    had  witnessed    his    last  ^£ndal1, 
battle,  his   only  distinct  victory,  in  his   great  struggle 
with  English  Eadmund.     On  the  hill  of  Assandun,  Cnut, 
in  partnership  with  Thurkill,  at  once  as  Earl  of  the  dis- 
trict and  as  his  chief  comrade  in  the  battle,  had  reared 
a  church,  which  was  consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  the  great  Earl,  by  Wulfctan,  Archbishop  of 
York,3  and  several  other  Bishops.     Id   Essex,  a  region 
rich  in  forests,  but  not  producing  good  building  stone, 
timber  was  largely  used   both   in  ecclesiastical    and   in 

1  Of  the  wealth  of  Godwine  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  when  I  come  to 
discuss  the  contents  of  Domesday,  the  great  authority  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  charter  of  Cnut  in  1033,  granting  "  cuidam  familiari  Duci  meo 
Godwino  n  lands  at  Polhampton  in  Hampshire.  Cod.  DipL  iv.  48. 

■  Vita  Eadw.  393.  "  Begnante  supradicto  Cnuto  Rege,  floruit  hie  [God- 
winus]  in  ejus  aula*  primus  inter  summos  regni  prooeres ;  et  agente  aequi- 
tatis  ratione,  quod  scribebat,  scriptum,  quod  delebat,  omnes  censebant 
delendum."  In  the  Charters  Godwine  commonly,  but  not  invariably, 
signs  at  the  head  of  the  laity. 

■  In  this  year  Living,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  JEthelnoth  the  Good  (Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno).  The 
consecration  at  Assandun  probably  took  place  during  the  vacancy,  and 
was  therefore  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
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chap.  vi.  domestic  buildings  for  ages  after  this  time.  Cnut  how- 
ever employed  the  rarer  material,  and  the  fact  that  his 
church  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  was  looked  on  as 
something  worthy  of  distinct  record.1  The  stone  church 
of  Assandun  was  something  remarkable  in  Essex,  exactly 
as  the  wooden  church  of  Glastonbury8  was  something 
remarkable  in  Somersetshire.  But  the  building  was  small 
and  mean,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  stately  pile 
which  the  next  conqueror  of  England  reared  in  memory 
of  his  victory.  The  foundation  of  Cnut  and  Thurkill, 
for  a  single  priest,8  was  poor  and  scanty,  compared  with 
the  lordly  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle. 
But  the  minster  of  Battle  simply  spoke  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  a  land  by  a  foreign  conqueror;  the  minster  of 
Assandun  told  a  nobler  tale.  It  was  reared  as  the 
consecration  of  his  victory,  as  the  atonement  for  his 
earlier  crimes,  by  a  prince  who,  conqueror  as  he  was, 
had  learned  to  love  the  land  whioh  he  had  conquered, 
to  identify  himself  with  its  people,  and  to  reign  after 
the  pattern  of  its  noblest  princes.  The  Abbot  of  Battle 
and  his  monks  were  strangers,  brought  from  a  foreign 
First  ap-    land  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  England.4     The  single 

pearance 

of  Stigand,  i  The  Canterbury  Chronicle  is  fuller  than  the  others  on  this  head,  calling 
the  building  "  an  mynster  of  stane  and  lime."  This  is  one  of  the  passagm 
whioh  have  been  strangely  applied  to  prove  that  stone  architecture  was 
hardly  known  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  buildings  of  Essex,  as  compared  with  those  of  Somersetshire  or 
Northamptonshire,  will  at  once  see  that  the  notice  of  a  stone  building  as 
something  singular  must  be  purely  local.  The  present  church  of  Ashing- 
don  contains  no  detail  earlier  than  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  walls  are  mainly  those  of  Cnut's  minster. 

•  WU1.  Malms,  ii.  185,  and  see  below. 

s  Chron.  Cant.  "  And  gief  hit  [the  minster]  his  anum  preoste  )>as  nama 
was  Stigand."  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  181)  calls  it  "basilica,"  but 
goes  on  to  say, "  Nunc,  ut  fertor,  modica  est  ecolesia  presbytero  parochiano 
delegate* "  The  words  "  minster,"  "  monasterium "  (as  applied  to  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  the  conventual  buildings),  "montier,"  are 
used  very  vaguely,  and  often  mean  merely  a  church  of  any  kind. 

*  The  monks  of  Battle  came  from  Marmoutier.  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  7. 
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priest  of  Assandun  lived  to  show  himself  one  of  the  ohap.  vi. 
stoutest   of  Englishmen.      Stigand,  the  first    priest    of?rieBtof 
Cnutfs  new  minster,  now  the  friend  and  chaplain  of  the  1020 ; 
Danish  conqueror,  in  after  years  displaced  a  Norman  in-  Ehnham, 
trader  on  the  throne  of  Augustine,  and  was  himself  hurled  ^_Uof 
therefrom  at  the  bidding  of  a  Norman  King.1  ter,  1047 ; 

The  consecration  at  Assandun  might  pass  as  the  formal  of  Canter^ 
act  of  reconciliation  between  the  Danish  King  and  his  Eng-  ^T\ 
lish  subjects.     From  that  day  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Cnut,  Lateryears 
becomes  a  blank.    We  now  hear  only  of  the  King's  wars  ^oio^,o35. 
abroad,  of  his  acts  of  piety  at  home,  of  several  instances 
in  which  his  hand  was  heavy  upon  his  own  countrymen; 
but,  after  the  outlawry  of  JSthelweard,  we  find  no  record 
of  the  death  or  banishment  of  a  single  Englishman.    In  Danes 
fact  these  years  form  a  time  of  the  gradual  substitution  ^^f7 
of  Englishmen  for  Danes  in  the  highest  offices,  while Uahmen- 
no  doubt  Danes  of  lower  degree  were,  like  their  sove- 
reign, fast  changing  themselves  into  Englishmen.    Nearly 
all  the  Danish  holders  of  Earldoms  whom  we  find  at  the 
beginning  of  Cnutfs   reign   gradually  vanish.      Of  the 
outlawry  of  the  two  greatest  of  their  number  we  find 
distinct  accounts.    The  year  after  the  ceremony  at  As-  Thurkill 
sandun,  Thurkill,  the  co-founder  with  the   King,  who,  ft^Emr- 
in  the  account  of  their  joint  work,  appears  almost  asjjnd. 
the  King's  peer,  was  driven  into  banishment.8     With  1021. 

1  I  assume,  with  Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Conquests,  ii.  69),  that  this  Stigand 
is  no  other  than  the  future  Archbishop.  Stigand  the  Priest  signs  charters 
of  Cnut  in  1033  (God.  Dipl.  iv.46)  and  1035  (vi.  185),  and  one  without  date 
(vi.  187),  and  one  of  Harthacnut  in  1042  (iv.  65).  He  seems  to  be  the 
only  person  of  the  name  who  signs.  He  was  chaplain  to  Harold  Harefoot 
(FL  Wig.  1038),  as  well  as  to  Cnut  and  Eadward. 

1  Chronn.  and  FL  Wig.  in  anno.  I  find  only  three  quite  satisfactory 
signatures  of  Earl  Thurkill,  in  1018  and  1019  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1,  3,  6 ;  of. 
also  9).  There  is  one  in  1026  (iv.  32)  in  a  Charter  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of  as  having  a  suspicious  look  (see  above,  p.  461).  If  this  be  cor- 
rect* Thurkill  must  have  returned  to  England,  a  fact  which  it  is  hardly 
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ohap.  vi.  him  his  English  wife  Eadgyth  bad  to  leave  her  country ; 
if  she  was  the  daughter  of  ^Ethelred,  and  the  widow  of 
either  Ulfeytel  or  Eadric,1  we  are  almost  driven  to  the 
inference  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  after  the  conse- 
cration of  Assandun>  that  the  connexion  with  the  ancient 
royal  family  awakened  Cnut's  jealousy,  and  was  in  fact 
the  cause  of  Thurkill's  banishment.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  certain  interest  in  the  fate  of  one  who  had  so  long* 
played  an  important  and,  on  the  whole,  not  a  dishonour- 
able, part  in  English  history.  The  savage  pirate  gradually 
changed  into  the  civilized  warrior ;  if  at  one  time  he  was 
the  enemy,  he  was  at  another  the  defender,  of  England. 
The  heathen  who  had  striven  to  save  a  Christian  martyr 
from  his  persecutors  had  developed  the  good  seed  within 
him  till  he  grew  into  a  founder  and  restorer  of  Christian 
churches.2  With  the  banishment  which  I  have  just  re- 
corded the  history  of  Thurkill,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, comes  to  an  end.  But  his  banishment  was  merely 
local;  he  was  held  to  be  dangerous  in  England,  and  he 
was  therefore  removed  from  the  country,  but  his  removal 
was  little  more  than  an  honourable  ostracism.  He  re- 
tained, or  soon  recovered,  his  sovereign's  favour ;  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  returned  to  England;  but,  two 
Thurkill  years  later,  he  was  formally  reconciled  to  Cnut;  he  was 
ro^of^06"  established  as  his  viceroy  in  Denmark,  seemingly  as 
Denmark,  guardian  to  one  of  the  King's  sons  who  was  designed 
to  succeed  him  in  that  kingdom.3    The  only  sign  of  sus- 

Bafe  to  infer  on  such  evidence.  Thurkill  the  Earl  must  not  be  oonfounded 
with  several  contemporary  Tburkills  of  leas  degree.  There  is  a  Thurkill 
the  White  who  figures  in  a  private  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  (iv.  54),  aud 
another,  or  the  same,  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  told  us  in  the  Ramsey  History 
(lxxxiv.).  !  See  above,  p.  458. 

s  Besides  Assandun,  we  shall  find  Thurkill  a  benefactor  to  the  greater 
church  of  Saint  Eadmand's  Bury. 

s  This  is  from  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  the  others,  together  with  Flo- 
rence, are  silent.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  181)  has  quite  another 
story ;  Thurkill,  as  soon  as  he  lands  in  Denmark,  is  killed  by  certain  of 


1023. 
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picion  shown  on  Cnut's  part  was  his  bringing  back  the  son  chap.  vi. 
of  Thurkill  with  him  to  England,  evidently  as  a  hostage. 
Eric  also,  the  Danish  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  Eric 
banished  a  few  years  later  than  Thurkill,  on  what  occasion,  io13  ? 
and  at  what  exact  time,  is  unknown.1     Somewhat  later  Hakon 
again,   we  find   the    banishment  of  Eric's  son   Hakon,  Ioa9, 
"the   doughty  Earl."     Hakon  was  doubly  the   King's 
nephew,  as  the  son  of  his  sister  and  as  the  husband  of  his 
niece  Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  another  sister  and  of  Wyrt- 
georn  Sling  of  the  Wends.8  We  have  no  details,  but  we  are 
told  that  Cnut  feared  to  be  deprived  by  him  of  his  life  or 
kingdom.3   Hakon  seems  however  not  to  have  been  formally 
outlawed,  but  to  have  been  merely  sent  away  to  fill  the  post 
which  his  father  had  held  as  Viceroy  in  Norway.4   This  fact, 
coupled  with  ThurkilTs  similar  viceroyalty  in  Denmark, 
shows  that  Cnut  could  trust  men  in  other  countries  whom 
he  thought  dangerous  in  England.     The  year  after  his  re-  His  death, 
moval  from  England  Hakon  died  at  sea,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  was  killed  in  Orkney.6    His  widow  appa- 

the  chief  men  there;  "Statim  at  Danemarchise  littus  attigit,  a  ducibus 
oppressus  est."  But,  in  any  matter  relating  to  Thurkill,  William  is  quite 
untrustworthy.  But  a  question  arises,  who  was  the  son  whom  Cnut  left 
in  Denmark  ?  Not  Hartbacnut,  who  succeeded  him  there,  as  that  M  kingly 
bairn"  was  with  his  mother  in  England  (Worcester  Chron.  in  anno).  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  two  doubtful  sons,  Swend  and  Harold,  whom 
it  may  have  been  convenient  to  remove  from  England,  together  with  their 
mother,  "the  other  iElfgira."  She  and  Swend,  H  is  well  known,  were 
afterwards  quartered  in  Norway  (Saxo,  196),  and  this  looks  as  if  Harold 
were  now,  in  the  like  sort,  quartered  in  Denmark.  This  would  prove  a 
change  of  purpose  on  Cnut's  part  as  to  the  succession  of  his  children,  as 
it  was  Harthacnut  who  actually  succeeded  him  in  Denmark. 
1  Eric's  last  signature  is  in  1023.    Cod.  DipL  iv.  16. 

*  See  Appendix  H. 

s  Fl.  Wig.  1029.  "Timebat  enim  ab  illo  vel  vita  privari  vel  regno 
expelli."  Hakon's  connexion  by  marriage  with  Cnut  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Florence,  in  anno.  His  blood-kindred  as  his  sister's  son  comes  from 
Snorre,  c.  19  (Laing,  ii.  15). 

*  Snorre,  c.  139  (Laing,  ii.  192).  This  is  what  Florence  (u.s.)  must 
mean,  when  he  says,  "  Quasi  legationis  caussa,  in  exsilium  mint." 

*  The  Chronicles  contain  no  mention  of  Hakon's  banishment,  but  the 
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ohaf.  vi.  rently  remained  in  England ;  she  married  another  Danish 

1046.     Earl,  Harold/  and  was  herself,  in  a  second  widowhood, 

banished  from  England  when  England  had  again  a  native 

King.2    Cnutf s  brother-in-law  Ulf  came  to  a  worse  end 

Ulf  put  to  still ;   that  he  died  by  the  command  of  Cnut  there  is  no 

After         reason  to  doubt,  but  we  have  no  certain  information  as  to 

I0>5'         the  circumstances.     According  to  our  Danish  historian,  it 

was  a  perfectly  righteous  execution,  while  the  romantic  tale 

of  the  Norwegian  Sagaman  represents  it  as  a  singularly  base 

and  cold-blooded  assassination.8    The  point  of  importance 

The  for  us  is  that  these  eminent  Danes  had  no  successors  of 

Danish       their  own  nation  in  their  English  offices.     There  remained 

etededby  Plenty  of  Danish  Thegns  and  some  Danish  Earls,  but  in 

the  later  years  of  Cnut  the  highest  places  were  all  filled 

by  Englishmen.     Ranig  retained  the  subordinate  Earldom 

of  the  Magesatas;4  but  God  wine  and  Leofrio  held  the 

first  rank  in  southern  and  in  central  England,  and,  on  the 

banishment  of  Eric,  the  government  of  Northumberland 

reverted  to  the  family  of  its  ancient  Earls.6    It  is  most 

remarkable,  in  tracing  the  signatures  to  the  charters,  to 

trace  how  the  Danish  names  gradually  disappear,  and  are 

succeeded  by  English  names.6     The  Danes  who  remain 


Abingdon  Chronicle  mentions  his  death  at  sea  in  1030  ;  "  And  J>m  gerea 
or  Cam  forferde  Haeun  te  dokUga  eorl  on  ate."  Florence  (1030)  record* 
hie  death  at  sea,  but  also  mentions  the  other  account.  A  charter  of  103 1 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  35),  with  a  signature  of  Hakon's,  must  be  spurious  or  inac- 
curate in  its  date. 

1  Florence  (1044)  mentions  the  second  marriage  of  Ounhild.  This 
Harold  signs  a  Charter  of  1033  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  43),  and  another  (vi. 
190)  along  with  the  Earls  Ulf,  Eglaf,  Leofric  and  Eric.  These  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  early  signatures  of  Harold  the  son  of 
God  wine. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1046. 

*  8ee  above,  p.  468.  Saxo,  197.  Snorre,  0.  16a,  3  (Laing,  ii.  2$2t  3). 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1041. 

0  The  succession  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  next  section. 
9  There  is  one  charter  of  Cnut's  (Cod.  Dipl  iv.  43)  signed  by  a  crowd 
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seem  to  have  been  all  in  quite  secondary  rank.  No  doubt  chap.  vi. 
Cnut  had  largely  rewarded  his  followers  with  grants  of 
land,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  some  of  these  new 
Danish  Thegns  often  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  their 
English  neighbours.1  But  the  general  principle  of  CnutV 
government  is  not  affected  by  any  local  wrongs  of  this  kind. 
Cnut,  from  the  very  beginning,  admitted  Englishmen  to 
high  office;  still,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  he  ap- 
pears mainly  as  a  foreign  conqueror  surrounded  by  those 
whose  arms  had  won  his  Crown  for  him.  He  gradually 
changes  into  a  Prince,  English  in  all  but  actual  birth,  who 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  dangerous  support  of  the 
chieftains  of  his  own  nation,  who  could  venture  to  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  those  whom  he  had  subdued,  and 
to  surround  himself  with  the  natural  leaders  of  those  whom 
he  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  his  own  people. 


THiis  gradual  change  in  the  disposition  of  Cnut  makes  him  c*JST*ctor 

of  Danish  names  otherwise  unknown.  But  this  is  a  charter  relating  wholly 
to  Northumbrian  affaire,  and  the  signatures  are  no  doubt  those  of  local 
Thegns,  many  of  whom  were  most  likely,  not  followers  of  Cnut,  but  de- 
scendants of  the  Danish  settlers  in  JSlfred's  time. 

1  Something  of  this  sort,-  most  likely  in  itself,  is  implied  m  some 
stories  told  by  the  Ramsey  historian,  who  enters  into  much  detail  about 
various  Danish  Thegns  at  this  time.  For  instance,  in  cap.  lxxxiv. 
(p.  440)  we  read  about  the  Dane  Thurkill  when  summoned  before  the 
Bishop's  court;  "Quo  citato  apparere  ooutemnente,  a  severitate  tamen 
merits  nltionis  consult  Episoopus  ad  tempos  temperandum,  ne  Anglos  2>a- 
eum  ad  Regu  injurtom  injusti  vexare  diceretur."  Cnut  however  steps  in 
to  support  the  Law  against  his  grantee. 

In  cap.  Ixxxvi.  again  is  a  story  about  a  Danish  Thegu,  who  greatly  op- 
pressed the  neighbouring  u  Rustici,"  who  conspired  his  death.  He  is  "  vir 
factiosus  et  dives,  qui  Anglorum  animos  ex  suo  ponderans,  illis  Daoos  fore 
semper  exosos,  quod  patriam  suam  invasissent,  et  sibi  insidias,  occulte 
tamen  propter  metum  Regis,  ab  eis  parari  arbitratus."  He  escapes  by 
selling  his  estate  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  such 
chances,  and  who  gave  it  to  Ramsey  Abbey.  The  really  important  point 
in  the  story  is  an  allusion  to  Welsh  robbers  (Britones  latrones)  as  still  pos- 
sible in  Huntingdonshire  in  the  time  of  Cnut. 
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ohap.  vt.   one  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  to  an  Englishman,  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  characters  in  history.     There  is  no 
other  instance — unless  Rolf  in  Normandy  be  admitted  as  a 
forerunner  on  a  smaller  scale— of  a  barbarian  conqueror, 
*  entering  a  country  simply  as  a  ruthless  pirate,  plundering, 
burning,  mutilating,  slaughtering,  without  remorse,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  in- 
vaded land,  changing  into  a  beneficent  ruler  and  lawgiver, 
and  winning  for  himself  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  best 
and  greatest  of  its  native  sovereigns.     Cnut  never  became 
a  perfect  prince  like  Alfred.     An  insatiable  ambition  pos- 
sessed him  throughout  life,  and  occasional  acts  of  both 
craft  and  violence  disfigure  the  whole  of  his  career.     No 
man  could  charge  him  with  that  amiable  weakness  through 
which  Eadmund  lent  so  ready  an  ear  to  protestations  of 
repentance  and  promises  of  amendment  even  from  the  lips 
of  Eadric.     Cnut,  on  the  other  hand,  always  found  some 
means,  by  death,  by  banishment,  by  distant  promotion, 
of  getting  rid  of  any  one  who  had  once  awakened  his 
suspicions.     Reasons  of  state  were  as  powerful  with  him, 
and  led  him  into  as  many  unscrupulous  actions,  as  any 
more  civilized  despot  of  later  times.     But  Englishmen 
were  not  disposed  to  canvass  the  justice  of  wars  in  which 
they  won  fame  and  plunder,  while  no   enemy  ever  set 
foot  on  their  own  shores.     They  were  as  little  disposed 
to  canvass   the  justice   of  banishments  and  executions, 
when,  for  many  years,  it  was  invariably  a  Dane,  never 
Cnut's        an  Englishman,  who  was  the  victim.     The  law  by  which 
typicaTof    *^e  ^ane  settled  in  England  presently  became  an  Eng- 
thatofthe  Ushman  received  its  highest  carrying  out  in  the  person 

Danes  in         «,.„  .  -n      •  i     tt**  *<•  -nii 

England,  of  the  illustrious  Danish  King.  As  far  as  England  and 
Englishmen  were  concerned,  Cnut  might  seem  to  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  the  Greek  poet,  that  unrighteous- 
ness might  be  fittingly  practised  in  order  to  obtain  a 
crown,  but  that  righteousness  should  be  practised  in  all 
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other  times  and  places.1  The  throne  of  Cnut,  established  chap,  vl 
by  devastating  wars,  by  unrighteous  executions,  perhaps 
even  by  treacherous  assassinations,  was,  when  once  esta- 
blished, emphatically  the  throne  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
As  an  English  King,  he  fairly  ranks  beside  the  noblest 
of  his  predecessors.  His  best  epitaph  is  his  famous  letter  Cnut's 
to  his  people  on  his  Roman  pilgrimage.8  Such  a  pil-  Rome.  m 
grimage  was  an  ordinary  devotional  observance  according 
to  the  creed  of  those  times.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  Cnut, 
it  was  clearly  much  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  cere- 
mony. The  sight  of  the  holy  places  stirred  him  to  good 
resolves  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  and,  as  a 
patriotic  King,  he  employed  his  meeting  with  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Burgundian  King,  to  win  from 
all  of  them  concessions  which  were  profitable  to  the 
people  of  his  various  realms.3    No  man  could  have  written 

1  Eurip.  Pbcen.  534. 

cfircp  7&p  ttiflrciir  %A*  Tvpow/fcot  w4pt 
miXXurrow  touctur  r&Wa  &*  cfarc0c?r  Xpc4r. 

*  The  disputed  date  of  Cnnt's  journey  to  Rome  is  discussed  by  Lappen- 
ber^  ii.  an.  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  place  it  in  1031.  The  letter, 
from  its  heading,  "  Rex  totras  Anglis  et  Denemarcie  et  Norreganorum  et 
partis  Suanorum,"  would  seem  to  belong  to  some  time  later  than  102S.  But 
be  speaks  of  meeting  the  Emperor  Conrad  and  King  Rudolf  of  Burgundy 
at  Rome.  Now  Wipo,  the  biographer  of  Conrad,  distinctly  says  (Vita 
Conr.  16)  that  Cnut  was  present,  with  Rudolf,  at  Conrad's  Imperial 
Coronation  at  Easter  (March  26)  1027.  This  really  seems  decisive,  and  one 
must  conclude  with  Br.  Lappenberg  that  1027  is  the  right  year,  and  that 
the  title  is  an  interpolation.  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  63)  makes  Cnut  and 
Conrad  go  together,  after  the  marriage  of  Gunhild  and  Henry,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  after  Cnut's  death.  The  journey  is  not  connected  with 
Conrad's  coronation,  but  is  simply  a  progress  of  the  Emperor  in  his  King- 
dom of  Italy;  "Italiam  ingressus  est  ad  faciendam  regno  justitiam." 
Cnut  is  described  as  "potentia  triura  regnorum  barbaris  gentibus  valde 
terribilis."  The  letter  itself  is  given  by  Florence  (1031)  and  by  William 
of  lialmesbury  (ii.  308).  The  Encomiast  (p.  24)  saw  Cnut  at  Saint  Omer, 
and  was  much  edified  by  his  piety  and  munificence. 

*  English  and  Danish  travellers,  whether  pilgrims  or  merchants,  were 
relieved  from  various  tolls  and  exactions,  and  English  Archbishops  from 
the  great  sum  they  had  to  pay  for  the  pallium.     The  Kingdom  of  Bur- 
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chap.  vi.  in  the  style  in  which  Cnut  writes  to  all  classes  of  his 
English  subjects/  unless  he  were  fully  convinced  that  he 
possessed  and  deserved  the  love  of  his  people.  The  tone 
of  the  letter  is  that  of  an  absent  father  writing  to  his 
children.  In  all  simplicity  and  confidence,  he  tells  them 
the  events  of  his  journey,  with  what  honours  he  had 
been  received,  and  with  what  presents  he  had  been  loaded, 
by  the  two  chiefs  of  Christendom,  and  what  privileges 
for  his  subjects,  both  English  and  Danish,  he  had  ob- 
tained at  their  hands.  He  confesses  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  and  promises  reformation  of  anything  which  may 
still  be  amiss.  All  grievances  shall  be  redressed;  no  ex- 
tortions shall  be  allowed;  King  Cnut  needs  no  money 
raised  by  injustice.  These  are  surely  no  mere  formal  or 
hypocritical  professions;  every  word  plainly  comes  from 
The  Laws  the  heart.  The  same  spirit  reigns  in  the  opening  of 
1028-1035.  bis  Laws.8     The  precept  to  fear  God  and  honour  the 


gundy  was  now  in  its  last  days,  yet  Cnnt  speaks  of  Budolf  as  a  prince  of 
importance  through  his  oommand  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  "  Bodulphua 
Rex  qui  maxime  ipsarum  clausurarum  dominatur." 

1  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  two  Archbishops,  "  omnibusque  epdscopis 
et  primatibus,  et  toti  genti  Anglorum,  tarn  nobilibus  quam  plebeiis  [Boris 
and  Ceorls]."  FL  Wig.  1031. 

■  Thorpe,  i.  358.  Schmid,  250.  The  exact  date  of  these  Laws  is  uncer- 
tain. The  text  itself  tells  us  only  that  they  were  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  Whan  ("mid  his  witena  ge)>eahte,n  "venerando  ejus  sapientum 
oonuilio")  in  a  Midwinter  Gemot  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Kemble  (ii.  259) 
refers  them  to  some  Gemot  between  1016  and  1020.  Dr.  Lappenberg 
(ii.  201)  argues,  from  the  mot  that  Cnut,  in  the  preamble,  calls  himself 
King  of  the  Norwegians,  that  they  must  be  later  than  ioa8.  Dr.  Sohmid 
(lv.),  on  the  ground  that  Cnut  never  uses  his  Danish  or  Norwegian  titles 
in  his  English  charters,  looks  on  them  as  an  interpolation  here.  He  also 
quotes  a  text  which  contains  the  words ;  "  And  )>«t  was  gewordon  sons 
swa  Cnut  cyngo,  mid  his  witena  ge>eaht,  frio*  and  freondscipe  betweox 
Denum  and  Englum  fullice  genestnode  and  heora  ssrran  saca  getwaande." 
He  therefore  holds  that  the  Christmas  Gem6t  at  Winchester  was  one  im- 
mediately following  the  Oxford  Gemrft  of  10 18  (see  above,  p.  46s).  I  fol- 
low Lappenberg.  The  scribe  quoted  by  Schmid  clearly  confounds  these 
Laws  with  the  renewal  of  Eadgar's  Law,  from  which  they  are  evidently 
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King  here  takes  a  more  personal  and  affectionate  form.  obap.  vi. 
First  above  all  things  are  men  one  God  to  love  and  wor- 
ship, and  one  Christendom  with  one  consent  to  hold, 
and  Cnut  King  to  love  with  right  truthfulness.1  The 
Laws  themselves  embrace  the  usual  subjects,  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
strict  discharge  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties  and  the  strict 
payment  of  all  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  feasts  of  the  two 
new  national  saints,  Eadward  the  King  and  Dunstan  the 
Primate,  are  again  ordered  to  be  observed,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  former  is  again  made  to  rest  in  a  marked 
way  on  the  authority  of  the  Witan.2  The  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  is  also  strongly  insisted  on ;  on  that  day 
there  is  to  be  no  marketing,  no  hunting ;  even  the  holding 
of  folkmotes  is  forbidden,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity.8 All  heathen  superstition  is  to  be  forsaken,4  and  the 
slave-trade  is  again  denounced.5  The  whole  fabric  of  Eng- 
lish society  is  strictly  preserved.  The  King  legislates  only 
with  the  consent  of  his  Witan.6  The  old  assemblies,  the  old 
tribunals,  the  old  magistrates,  retain  their  rights  and  powers. 
The  Bishop  and  the  Ealdorman?  still  fill  their  place  as 
joint  presidents  of  the  Scirgemot,  and  joint  expounders  of 

distinct,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  latter  part  of 
Cnut's  reign. 

The  Laws  form  two  divisions,  Ecclesiastical  and  Secular  (woruldcunde), 
but  both  alike  are  enacted  by  the  King  and  his  Witan.  I  quote  the 
Ecclesiastical  as  i.,  the  Secular  as  ii. 

1  i.  i.  "  pat  is  >onne  alrest,  >»t  hid  ofer  ealle  otftre  tfngc  senne  God  sefre, 
woldan  luflan  and  wurfftan,  and  senne  cristendom  anrsedliee  healdan,  and 
Cnut  cingc  lunan  mid  rihtan  getrywffan." 

■  i.  17.  The  words  of  iEthelred's  Statute  (see  above,  p.  365)  are  re- 
peated. »  L  15.  *  ii.  5.  •  ii.  3. 

0  "  Mid  minan  witenan  riede,"  is  the  form  in  the  preamble  of  the  Secular 
Laws. 

7  iL  18.  Here  the  English  title  Ealdorman  is  used,  but  in  a  later  clause 
(ii.  7a)  we  find  the  highest  rank  described  as  Earls,  clearly  in  the  later  and 
not  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  Earl  is  distinctly  marked  as 
superior  to  the  King's  Thegn. 

I  i 
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chap.  vi.  the  laws,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.1  The  King,  as  well 
as  all  inferior  Lords,2  is  to  enjoy  all  that  is  due  to  him ; 
the  royal  rights,  differing  somewhat  in  the  West-Saxon 
and  the  Danish  portions  of  the  Kingdom,  are  to  he  care- 
fully preserved,  and  neither  extended  nor  diminished  in 
either  country.3  No  distinction,  except  the  old  local  one, 
is  made  between  Danes  and  Englishmen.  The  local  rights 
and  customs  of  the  Danish  and  English  portions  of  the 
Kingdom  are  to  he  strictly  observed.4  But  this  is  only 
what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  legislation  of  Eadgar.5 
The  Danes  spoken  of  in  Cnut's  Laws,  as  in  Eadgar's,  are 
the  long-settled  Danish  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Denalagu;  no  sort  of 
preference  is  made  in  favour  of  Cnut's  own  Danish  fol- 
lowers ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Dane  who  held  lands  in 
Wessex  had  to  submit  to  English  Law,  just  as  a  West- 
Saxon  who  held  lands  in  Northumberland  must,  under 
Eadgar  no  less  than  under  Cnut,  have  had  to  submit  to 
Danish  Law.  On  one  point  the  legislation  of  the  great 
Dane  is  distinctly  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  legis- 
lation of  our  own  day.  Trespasses  on  the  King's  forests 
are  strictly  forbidden ;  but  the  natural  right  of  every  man 
to  hunt  on  his  own  land  is  emphatically  asserted.6  And 
as  Cnut's  theory  was,  so  was  his  practice.  No  King  was 
more  active  in  what  was  then  held  to  be  the  first  duty  of 

1  ii.  1 8.  "And  )>«r  beo  on  J>asre  scire  bisceo>  and  se  ealdorman,  and  Juer 
ssgtter  tascan  ge  Godes  riht  ge  worulri-riht."  *  i.  ao. 

■  ii.  n,  14,  15.        *  ii.  15,  45,  49,  63,  66,  7*,  84.        •  See  above,  p.  67. 

9  ii.  81.  I  put  very  little  faith  in  the  severe  hunting  code  which  bears 
the  name  of  Cnut.  Thorpe,  i.  436.  Schmid,  318.  What  can  be  made  of 
such  a  division  of  society  as  we  find  there  ?  First  we  hear  (c.  2)  of  "  mediocres 
homines,  qnos  Angli  'les  ^egenes*  (or  "  hes-)>egnas,n  see  Schmid's  note) 
nuncupant,  Dani  vero  'yoongmen  vocant,'"  then  (c.  3)  of  "liberales  quo* 
Dani  [sic]  *  ealdermen '  appellant ;"  then  (c.  4)  of  "  minuti  homines  quos 
'Tineman'  Angli  diount ;"  lastly  (c.  12)  of  "liberalis  homo ;  i.  e.  J>egen." 
But  even  here,  we  find  (c  30)  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  hunt  on  his 
own  ground  again  asserted. 
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kingship,  that  of  constantly  going  through  every  portion  chap.  vt. 
of  his  realm  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  laws 
which  he  enacted  were  duly  put  in  force.1  In  short,  after 
Cnut's  power  was  once  fully  established,  we  hear  no  com- 
plaint against  his  government  from  any  trustworthy  Eng- 
lish source.8  His  hold  upon  the  popular  affection  is  shown  Personal 
by  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  of  which  he  is  the  0f  Onut. 
hero.  The  man  who  is  said,  in  the  traditions  of  other 
lands,  to  have  ordered  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  that  in  a  church  at  the  holy  season  of 
Christmas,8  appears  in  English  tradition  as  a  prince  whose 
main  characteristic  is  devotion  mingled  with  good  humour. 
In  the  best  known  tale  of  all,  he  rebukes  the  impious 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  hangs  his  crown  on  the  image 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.4  He  bursts  into  song  as  he  hears 
the  chant  of  the  monks  of  Ely/  and  rejoices  to  keep  the 


1  Hist.  Rama.  c.  85.  p.  441.  M  Quum  quAdam  vice  Rex  Cnuto  more  as- 
aueto  regni  fines  peragraret."    Of.  below,  p.  488. 

1  After  reading  Cnut's  Laws,  and  comparing  them  with  the  testimonies 
already  quoted  from  Florence  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (see  above,  p. 
462-5),  the  following  declamation  of  John  of  Wallingford  (p.  549)  seems 
strange  indeed ; 

"  Successitque  ei  [Eadmando]  ex  predicts  Concordia*  oonditione  Cnuto 
Danus  et  hostis  potins  Anglorum  quam  regnator,  immutavitque  statim 
statnta  et  leges  scriptas  patriae,  et  oonsuetudines,  et  populum,  qui  sub 
omni  honore  et  libertate  tempore  suornm  Begum  exstiterat,  sub  gravi  jugo 
coegit,  nihilque  de  iElfredi  boni  Regis  et  juati,  qui  ab  undique  bonas  oonsue- 
tudines collegerat  et  scripserat,  audire  noluit  statutis.  Sed  et  omnia  qua  vel 
ipse  vel  sucoessores  legitime  sanxerant,  ad  suam  studuit  reduoere  voluntatem. 
Sicque  factum,  ut  pnedia  et  possessiooes  et  antiqua  pneolarorum  virorum 
tenementa  sua)  adscriberet  ditioni.  Porrb  quot  et  quanta  sub  pallio  ejus 
protections  facta  fuerint  injusta,  non  est  scriptura  quae  possit  explicare." 

*  See  the  story  of  Ulf,  above,  p.  476. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  757  E. 

*  Hist.  EL  ii.  17  (p.  505).  Every  one  knows  the  lines,  somewhat 
modernized  as  they  must  have  been  by  the  transcriber; 

"  Merie  sungen  tte  muneches  binnen  Ely, 
Da  Cnut  ching  reu  fter  by  j 
Roweff,  cnihtes,  noer  Ce  land, 
And  here  we  )>es  muneches  sseng." 

I  i  % 
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ohap.  vi.  festivals  of  the  Church  among  them.     He  bountifully  re- 
wards the  sturdy  peasant  who  proves  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  over  which  the  royal  sledge  has  to  pass.1     One   tale 
alone  represents  him  in  a  somewhat  different  light.      He 
mocks  at  the  supposed  sanctity  of  Eadgyth  the  daughter 
of  Eadgar;  he  will  not  believe  in  the  holiness  of  any  child 
of  a  father  so  given  up  to  lust  and  tyranny.     It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  offended  saint  brings  the  blasphemer  to 
a  better  mind  by  summary  means.8    This  tale  is  worth 
noting,  as  it  illustrates  the  twofold  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Eadgar  which  was  afloat.     Cnut  is  represented 
as  accepting  the  Eadgar  of  the  "minstrels,  not  the  Eadg-ar 
of  the  monks,  nor  yet  the  Eadgar  of  history,  who  is  some- 
what different  from  either.     But,  even  in  this  tale,  Cnut 
is  described  as  showing  something  of  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  his  Roman  letter.    The  King  who  reprobated 
the  supposed  tyranny  of  Eadgar  could  hardly  have  been 
conscious  of  any  tyranny  of  his  own. 
Cnut'sec-        In    ecclesiastical    matters    Cnut    mainly,    though    not 
^cy*/      exclusively,  favoured  the  monks.     His   ecclesiastical  ap- 
ioao.         pointments,  especially  that  of  the   excellent  Archbishop 
JSthelnoth,3  do  him  honour,  and  he  was,  after  the  custom 


1  Hist.  El.  ii.  a  7  (p.  505).  *  Bromton,  X  Scripts  909. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1010.  "jEthelnothuB,  qui  bonus  appellabatur,  nobilis  viri 
^Egelmari  Alius."  JSthelnoth  was  not  improbably  brother  of  JSthelweard, 
one  of  the  victims  of  101 7.  If  so,  his  promotion  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
favour  shown  by  Cnut  to  the  father  and  Bon  of  Northman,  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  JEthelweard.  See  above,  p.  461.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  184) 
tells  us  of  the  influence  for  good  which  iEthelnoth  exercised  over  Cnut ; 
"  Regem  ipsum  auctoritate  sanctitudinis  in  bonis  actibus  muloens,  in  ex- 
cessibus  ten-ens."  Osbern  (Iran.  S.  Elph.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  144)  calls  him 
"vir  sanctus  et  bonus,  et  Regi,  propterea  quod  Mum  tancto  ekritmaie 
UvUset,  valde  acceptus."  This  can  hardly  refer  to  Cnut's  coronation,  as 
iEthelnoth  was  not  Archbishop  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  Had  he 
baptized  him  t  We  liave  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  time  or  circum- 
stances of  Cnut's  baptism.  His  Christianity  seems  to  be  assumed  through- 
out. I  have  already  quoted  one  wild  story  from  a  Danish  Chronicle ;  see 
above,  p.  41a.    There  is  also  a  curious  passage  of  Ademar  (ii.  55,  ap. 
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of  the  age,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  various  ecclesiastical   chap.  vi. 
foundations.     According  to  one  account,  not  Assandun  His  eccle- 
only,   but  all   his  battle-fields,   were   marked    by  com-  founda- 
memorative  churches.1     But  as  Assandun  was  Cnut's  only  faona* 
undoubted  victory  on  English  soil,  and  as  men  do  not 
usually  commemorate  their  defeats,  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  England  at  least,  Assandun  was  his  only  foundation 
of   the  kind.    That    church,   as  we   have    seen,   was   a 
secular  foundation,  seemingly  for  one  priest  only.     A  more 
splendid  object  of  Cnut's  munificence  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  workings   of  his   mind.     The  special 
object  of  his  reverence  was  Eadmund,  the  sainted  King 
of  the  East  Angles,  a  King  martyred  by  heathen  Danes,2 
a  saint  who  was  the  marked  object  of  his  father's  hatred, 
and  by  whose  vengeance  his  father  was  held   to   have 
come  to  his  untimely  end.3    The  Christian  Dane,  King 
of  all  England,  was  eager  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from 
his  house  and  nation.      He  made  provision  for  the  re- 
storation of  all  the  holy  places  which  had  in  any  way 
suffered  during  his  own  or  his  father's  wars.4     But  the 
first  place  among  them  was  given  to  the  great  founda- 
tion  which   boasted  of  the  resting-place  of   the  royal 
martyr.      The   minster  of  Saint  Eadmund  was  rebuilt,  Saint  Ead- 
and,  in   conformity  with  the  fashionable  notions  of  re-  Bury  re- 
formation, its  secular  canons  had  to  make  way  for  an  thefbun- 
Abbot  and  monks.     Some  of  the  new  inmates  came  from  d*ti<m 


Pertz,  ir.  140) ;  "  Bex  Canotus  de  Danamarchft  paganus,  mortuo  Adalrado 
Bege  Anglorum,  regnum  ejus  dolo  cepit,  et  Reginam  Anglorum  in  con- 
jugium  aocepit,  quae  erat  soror  Comitifl  Botomensis  Richardi,  et  factua 
Christianas  utraque  regna  tenuit,  et  quoscumque  potuit  ex  pagauis  de 
Danamarcba  ad  fidem  Christi  pertraxit.M 

1  Will.  Malms,  ii.  181.    "Loca  omnia  in  quibus  pugnaverat,  et  pnecipue 
Assandunam,  ecclesiis  insigniyit." 

*  See  above,  p.  47.  *  See  above,  p.  403. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  181.    "Monasteria  per  Angliam  suie  et  patris  excur- 
eionibus  partim  fosdata,  partim  eruta,  reparavit." 
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chap.  vt.  Saint  Benet  at  Holm,1  another  foundation  which  was  en- 
loio^ro  a  riched  by  Cnut's  bounty.2  One  hardly  knows  whether 
Cnut  most  avoided  or  incurred  suspicion  by  his  special 
Cnut's  visit  devotion  to  the  resting-place  of  another  Eadmund.  He 
buiy#  "  visited  Glastonbury,  in  company  with  Archbishop  iEthel- 
103*«  noth,  once  a  monk  of  that  house.  There,  in  the  building 
which  tradition  points  to  as  the  first  Christian  temple  raised 
in  these  islands,  the  building  which  history  recognizes  as 
the  one  famous  holy  place  of  the  conquered  Briton  which 
lived  unhurt  through  the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  in 
the  "wooden  basilica"  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  so 
many  real  and  legendary  saints,  did  the  Danish  King 
confirm  every  gift  and  privilege  which  his  English  pre- 
decessors had  granted  to  the  great  Celtic  sanctuary.3 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  visit  of  Cnut,  the 
wooden  basilica,  which  had  beheld  so  many  revolutions, 
gave  way  to  the  more  powerful  influence  of  a  change 
of  taste  and  feeling,  and  on  its  site  arose  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  latest  Romanesque  art, 
now,  in  its  state  of  desolation,  forming  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  monastic  ruins.4  At  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  this  primaeval  sanctuary  stood  the  larger  minster  of 

1  Will.  Malms,  u.  g.  Rog.  Wend.  i.  464.  Tbo.  Eli.  ftp.  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  608. 
John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  19.  Thurkill,  Queen  Emma,  and  .ASlfwine,  Bishop  of 
Elmham,  aided  in  the  foundation.  The  monks  were  partly  from  Holm, 
partly  from  Ely;  the  Abbot  "Uviua"  or  Wido— either  of  them  very 
strange  names — was  from  Holm.  Of  the  Canons,  some  took  the  vows, 
others  were  provided  for  elsewhere.  The  change  of  foundation  took  place 
in  1020,  but  the  new  church  was  not  consecrated  till  1031.  Flor.  Wig. 
in  anno. 

*  John  of  Oxenedes,  pp.  19,  291. 

*  Cnut'g  visit  to  Glastonbury  is  described,  and  the  charter  given  at 
length,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  184,  5.     See  God.  Dipl.  iv.  40. 

*  On  the  "  lignea  basilica,"  represented  by  the  Lady  Chapel,  commonly 
called  that  of  Saint  Joseph,  see  above,  p.  472.  On  its  history,  see  Pro- 
fessor Willis*  Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury,  pp.  3,  47,  where  the 
tract  of  William  of  Malmesbury  De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesiie  is 
made  use  of  with  the  Professor  s  accustomed  skill. 
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stone  reared  by  Saint  Dunstan.     In  Cnutfs  days  it  was  chap.  vi. 
doubtless  still  deemed  a  wonder  of  art,  though  it  was 
doomed,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  to  give  way  to 
the  vaster  conceptions  of  the  Norman  architects.     The 
invention  and  translation  of  the  legendary  Arthur  were 
as  yet  distant  events,  and  the  new  tomb  of  King  Ead- 
mund  Ironside  still  occupied  the  place  of  honour  before 
the  high  altar.1     There  the  conqueror  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  covered  the  tomb  of  his  murdered  brother  with  a 
splendid  robe  on  which  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the 
peacock  was  reproduced  by  the  skilful  needles  of  English 
embroideresses.2      Equal  honours  were  paid  by  Cnut  toTransla- 
another  victim  of  the  late  wars,  in  his  devotion  to  whom  gaint  JEM- 
he  was  expiating  the  crimes  of  his  nation,  though  not  his  jjjjj^ 
own  or  those  of  his  father's   house.     The  body  of  the 
martyred   ^Elfbeah    was    translated    from    Saint    Paul's 
minster  in  London  to  his  own  metropolitan  church,  in 
the  presence,  and  with  the  personal  help,  of  the  King 
and  of  ail  the  chief  men  of  the  realm,  lay  and  clerical. 
The  ceremony  was  further  adorned  with  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Emma  and  her  "kingly  bairn"  Harthacnut.8 
That  the  two  monasteries  of  the  royal  city  of  Winchester  His  gifts 
came  in  for  their  share  of  royal   bounty  it  is   almost  tester, 
needless  to  mention.     But   towards  them  the  devotion  J?* Rnd 

Ramsey. 

of  Emma  seems  to  have  been  more  fervent  than  that 
of  her  husband.4  Cnufs  personal  tastes  seem  to  have 
led  him  to  the  great  religious  houses  of  the  fen  country, 
where  the  dead  of  Maidon  and  Assandun  reposed  in  the 

1  See  above,  p.  440. 

■  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Reg.  ii.  184.  "  Super  sepulcrum  pallium  misit  ver- 
sfcoloribus  figuris  pavonum,  ut  videtur,  intextum." 

'  The  translation  is  recorded  by  Florence  and  all  the  Chronicles,  under 
the  year  1023  (see  above,  p.  389),  but  the  Worcester  Chronicle  alone  enters 
into  any  details.  Osbern,  the  biographer  of  ^Elf  heah,  describes  his  trans- 
lation  at  great  length  in  a  special  tract ;  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  1 43. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  181. 
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chap.  vi.   choirs  of  Ely  and  Ramsey.1     Nowhere  was  his  memory 
more  fondly  cherished  than  in  the  great  minster  which 
boasted  of  the  tomb  of  Brihtnoth.      There  he  was  not 
so  much  a  formal  benefactor  as  a  personal  friend.     Bat 
he  was  held  in  no  less  honour  at  Ramsey,  the  resting- 
place  of  jEtbelweard.     There  he  built  a  second  church,2 
and  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  society  of  nuns, 
which  he  did  not  bring  to  perfection.     The  local  historian 
of  the  house  rewards  his  bounty  with  a  splendid  panegyric, 
which  however  is  fully  borne  out  by  his  recorded  acts.3 
Nor  was  his  bounty  confined  to  England,  or  even  to  his 
Cnut         own  dominions.     In  his  native  Denmark  he  showed  him- 
English      self  a  diligent  nursing -father  to  the  infant  church,  largely 
Denmark*  Prov*ding  it  with  Bishops   and  other  ecclesiastics  from 
His  gifts     England.4    On  his  Roman  pilgrimage  the  poor  and  the 
chujndbe?1   churches  °f  *v«y  land  through  which  he  passed  shared 
&c-  his  bountiful  alms,  and,  by  the  counsel  of  Archbishop 

.aSthelnoth,  he  is  said  to  have  given  gifts  to  many  foreign 
churches,  especially  to  that  of  Chartres,  then  flourishing 
under  its  famous  Bishop  Fulbert.5 

The  reign   of  Cnut,   as  far  as  the  internal  state  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  30a,  433. 

*  Hist.  Bams,  lxxxi.  p.  437.  The  description  of  the  second  church, 
built  near  the  first,  reminds  one  of  Glastonbury,  and  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  architectural  antiquary. 

*  Hist.  Rams.  lxxx.  "  Interea  Cnuto  Rex  Christianissimus  null!  pnede- 
cessorum  suorum  Begum  comparatione  virtuttun  vel  bellica  exeroitatione 
inferior,  ccepit  sanctam  ecclesiam  enixissime  venerari,  et  religiosorum  caussis 
virorum  patrocinari,  eleemosynis  profluere,  justas  leges,  vel  novas  condere, 
vel  antiquiths  conditas  observare.  Quumque  non  solum  Anglie,  Bed  et 
Dade  simul  et  Norguegue  principaretur,  erat  tamen  humilitate  oernuus, 
usus  venerei  parens,  alloquio  dulois,  ad  bona  suadibilis,  ad  misericordiam 
proclivis,  amatorum  pads  amator  fidissimus,  in  eos  sutem,  qui  vel  latro- 
cinio  vel  depredatione  jura  regni  violassenty  ultor  seveiissimus." 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  53)  mentions  several,  Bernard  in  Scania,  Ger> 
brand  in  Zealand,  Reginberht  in  Funen.  These  hardly  sound  like  the 
names  of  Englishmen.  Gerbrand  signs  a  charter  as  Bishop  of  Boskild  in 
ion.   Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  13.  •  Will.  Malms,  ii.  186. 
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England  is  concerned,  was  a  time  of  perfect  peace.1  No  chap.  vi. 
foreign  invasion,  no  revolt,  no  civil  war,  is  recorded  Unpaml- 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  government.  We  read  ternai 
of  no  district  being  ravaged  either  by  rebels  or  by  royal  §^g  iAie 
command  ;  we  read  of  no  city  undergoing,  or  even  being  Jfjs11  of 
threatened  with,  military  chastisement.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  reign  either  of  Eadgar  the 
Peaceful  or  of  Eadward  the  Saint.  No  doubt  the  whole 
nation  was  weary  of  warfare ;  after  a  struggle  of  thirty- 
six  years,  England  would  have  been  glad  of  a  season  of 
repose,  even  under  a  &r  worse  government  than  that 
of  Cnut.  But  a  period  of  eighteen  years  in  which  we 
cannot  see  that  a  sword  was  drawn  within  the  borders 
of  England  was  something  altogether  unparalleled  in 
those  warlike  ages,  something  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  King  who  bestowed  such  a  blessing  on 
our  land.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies  of  England 
were  now  the  fellow- subjects  of  Englishmen,  and  that 
the  first  attempt  of  her  new  enemies  came  to  nought 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  Danish  invasions  ceased 
when  Denmark  and  England  had  the  same  King,  and 
the  first  Norman  invasion,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
ignominiously  failed.  But  a  great  deal  is  proved  by 
the  absence  of  any  recorded  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
Englishman  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  King.  No  one 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Cnut's  frequent  absences 
from  England  in  the  way  that  we  shall  find  that  men 
did  take  advantage  of  the  similar  absences  of  William 
the  Norman.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  England  and 
all  Cnut's  other  Kingdoms  should  have  been  kept  down 

1  Compare  Snorre's  description  of  the  reign  of  Cnnt  (o.  139.  Laing,  ii. 
194) ;  "In  his  whole  Kingdom  [seemingly  both  England  and  Denmark] 
peace  was  so  well  established  that  no  man  dared  break  it.  The  people  of 
the  country  kept  their  peace  towards  each  other,  and  had  their  old  country 
law  :  and  for  this  he  was  greatly  celebrated  in  all  countries." 
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chap.  yi.  against  their  will  by  the  King's  Housecarls.      It  is  now 
JJ10       _  that  we  first  hear  of  this  force,  the  name  of  which  will 

Housecarls 

orThinga*  constantly  occur  daring  the  following  reigns,  even  after 
1018  ^e  Norman  Conquest.  This  permanent  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  King's  personal  service  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  crews  of  the  forty  Danish  ships  retained  by  Cnut 
when  he  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.1  In  his  time  the  force  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand,2  or  at  most  of  six  thousand,3 
men,  gathered  from  all  nations.  For  the  fame  and  power 
of  Cnut  drew  volunteers  to  his  banner  from  all  parts  of 
A  revival  Northern  Europe.4  This  force  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of 
ComUatu*.  the  earliest  form  of  the  primitive  Comitatusf  only  more 
thoroughly  and  permanently  organized.  Earlier  Kings 
and  Ealdormen  had  their  immediate  followers,  their 
"hearth-company/'  men  attached  to  them  by  a  special 
tie,  and  found  to,  bear  to  them  a  special  fidelity  in  the 
day  of  battle.6  The  Housecarls  or  Thingamen  of  Cnut 
seem  to  have  been  a  force  of  this  kind,  larger  in  number, 
kept  more  constantly  under  arms,  and  subjected  to  a  more 
regular  discipline  than  had  hitherto  been  usual.  Re- 
ceiving regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volunteers  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  nations,  they  doubtless  gradually  departed 

1  See  above,  p.  46a. 

*  Leges  Castr.  ap.  Langebek,  iii.  144.  "Cujus  gumma  tria  millia  mi- 
litum  selectorum  explevit.  Quam  catervam  suo  idiomate  Thinglith  nuncu- 
pari  placuit." 

1  Saxo,  p.  196.  "Clientelam  suam  sex  lnillium  numerum  explentem." 
"Clientela,"  used  by  Saxo  as  a  technical  word,  quite  recalls  the  old 
Comitatus. 

*  Leges  Castr.  145.  "Tanti  Regis  exercitus,  utpote  ex  variis  coUectus 
nationibus,  univends  videlicet  regnis  ditioni  su»  subjugatis."  Saxo,  197. 
"Quos  quum  Rex  natione,  Unguis,  ingeniis,  quam  maxim*  dissidentes 
animadverteret."  No  doubt,  among  Cnut's  other  subjects,  Englishmen 
found  their  way  into  the  service. 

*  This  is  the  remark  of  Kemble,  ii.  1 33,  124. 

*  See  especially  the  account  of  the  "heorft-werod"  of  Brihtnoth  at 
Maldon.     Seo  above,  p.  198. 
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a  good  deal  from  the  higher  type  of  the  Comitates,  and  ap-  chap.  vi. 
proached  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were  in  fact  the  germ  of  a  standing  army,  an  insti- 
tution of  which  we  find  no  sign  under  earlier  Kings,  but 
which  later  Kings  and  great  Earls,  English  as  well  as 
Danish,  found  it  to  their  interest  to  continue.     Under 
Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of  military  guild  with  the  King 
at  their  head.    A  set  of  most  elaborate  Articles  of  War  The  Mili- 
determined  the  minutest  points  of  their  duty.1    Appro-  Jlkm™ 
priate  punishments2  were  decreed  for  all  offences  great 
and  small,  punishments  to  be  awarded  by  tribunals  formed 
among  the  members  of  the  guild.     But  all  the  provisions 
of  the  code  relate  wholly  to  the  internal  discipline  of 

1  The  "WitheriagsRet"  or  "Leges  Castrenses"  of  Cnut  are  described 
at  length  by  Saxo,  p.  197,  and  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form  in  a 
separate  work  by  Swend  Aggesson  (ap.  Langebek,  iii.  141).  A  Danish 
text  follows  at  p.  159.  In  the  Chronicle  of  King  Eric  (Langebek,  i.  159), 
they  are,  by  a  somewhat  grotesque  mistake,  attributed,  with  several  other 
actions  of  the  Great  Cnut,  to  his  son  Harthacnut.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  enacted  in  England  after  the  pacification  of  the  oountry  ("  quum  in 
AngliA,  omni  ezercitu  suo  oollecto,  Kanutus  Rex  defessa  bellicis  operibus 
membra  quietis  tranquillitate  recrearet,"  p.  146)  by  the  advice  of  Opo,  a 
Bane  from  Zealand,  and  his  son  Eskill.  I  confess  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  code  which  to  me  has  a  mythical  sound,  though  the  general  fact  that 
Cnut  organized  Buch  a  force,  and  enacted  strict  laws  for  its  government,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  It  is  rather  too  great  a  demand  on  our  faith  when  we 
are  told  that  these  laws  were  never  broken  (save  in  one  famous  case)  till  the 
reign  of  Nioolas  of  Denmark  (1 101-1 130),  and  when  the  authority  cited  for 
the  statement  is  Bo  or  Boethius  the  Wend,  an  old  soldier  of  Cnut's  still 
tiring  in  the  time  of  Nicolas  (iii.  154, 163).  The  one  offender  in  earlier 
times  was  Cnut  himself,  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  killed  one  of  his  oomrades.  * 

The  Assembly  was  perplexed  as  to  the  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  case, 
and  the  King  settled  the  matter  by  adjudging  himself  to  a  ninefold  wer- 
gild. Saxo,  pp.  199,  aoo.    80  Swend,  somewhat  differently,  iii.  151. 

*  Traitors  were  expelled  and  declared  to  be  M  Nithing."  They  had  the 
choice  of  departing  by  land  or  by  sea.  He  who  chose  the  sea  was  put 
alone  into  a  boat,  with  oars,  food,  Ac. ;  but,  if  any  chance  brought  him 
back  to  shore,  he  was  put  to  death.  Saxo,  199.  Swend,  iii.  159.  All  this 
sounds  very  much  of  a  piece  with  various  mythical  and  romantic  tales 
about  people  being  exposed  in  boats,  of  which  that  of  the  JStheling  Bad- 
wine,  in  the  reign  of  jSthelstan,  is  the  most  famous.  See  Fortnightly 
Review,  May  1, 1866,  p.  650. 
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chap.  vi.  the   force  and  to  the  relations   of  its  members  to   one 
another.     Of  the  position  in  which  they  stood  to   the 
community  at  large  we  hear  absolutely  nothing.1    And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  our  details  come  from 
Danish  writers  and  those  not  contemporary.     Our  Eng- 
lish authorities  tell  us  nothing  directly  about  the  matter. 
The  insti-    From  them  we  could  at  most  have  inferred  that  some  in- 
tiuued  by   stitution  of  the  sort  arose  about  this  time ;  because  we 
£*j^  never  read  of  Housecarls  before  the  reign  of  Cnut,  while 

we  often  read  of  them  afterwards.  That  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, most  of  them  foreigners,  were  guilty  of  occasional 
acts  of  wrong  and  insolence,  we  may  take  for  granted  even 
without  direct  evidence.8  That  under  a  bad  King  they 
might  occasionally  be  sent  on  oppressive  errands  we  shall 
presently  see  on  the  best  of  evidence.8     But  that  under 

1  In  the  undoubted  English  Laws  of  Cnut,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Housecarls.  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Witherlags  Bet  (8wend,  ill.  149) 
which  sets  before  us  the  military  Assembly  as  judging,  even  in  causes  of 
real  property,  among  its  own  members.  "  Constitutione  etiam  generali 
cautum  est,  ut  omnia  inter  cotumilitones  orta  controversia  de  fundis,  pne- 
diis,  et  agris,  vel  etiam  de  mansionis  deprsedatione  ...  in  jam  dieto  col- 
loquio  agitaretur.  Turn  vero  is,  cui  commilitonum  judicium  jus  vemlitionis 
adjudicabit,  cum  sex  sortitis  in  suo  ccetu,  .  .  .  territorii  sui  oontinuatam 
possessionem  aibi  vendicare  debet,  piescriptionemque  lege  assignata  tue- 
bitur."  If  Cnut's  Court  Martiala  ever  really  exercised  this  sort  of  juris- 
diction, it  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ealdormen, 
Bishops,  Earls,  Churls,  everybody ;  still  it  need  not  have  interfered  with 
the  personal  rights  of  any  but  members  of  the  guild,  and  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  some  better  evidence  of  the  fact. 
•  a  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  the  highly-coloured  picture  given  by  Mr. 

St.  John  (ii.  99)  of  the  insolence  of  the  Danish  Housecarls,  though  it  is 
likely  enough  that  such  things  sometimes  happened.  But  the  reference 
which  he  gives  to  the  Ramsey  History  (c.  bcxxv.  p.  441)  is  only  a  legend 
about  Bishop  iEthelrio  making  a  Danish  Thegn — married,  by  the  way,  to 
an  Englishwoman — drunk,  and  so  getting  a  grant  of  lands  out  of  him. 

Of  course  Brom  ton's  tales  about  Englishmen  having  to  stand  on  bridges 
while  the  Danes  passed,  having  to  bow  to  the  Danes,  and  the  like  (X 
Scriptt.  934),  prove  very  little  indeed.  They  are  part  of  an  historical  con- 
fusion which  I  shall  presently  have  to  mention,  and  they  seem  to  be 
placed  in  the  time  of  Cnut's  sons  rather  than  in  that  of  Cnut  himself. 

'  See  under  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  Flor.  Wig.  104 1. 
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the  great  Cnut  they  were  the  instruments  of  any  general  chap.  yi. 
system  of  oppression,  that  they  held  the  nation  in  un- 
willing submission  to  a  yoke  which  it  was  anxious  to 
throw  off,  is  proved  by  no  evidence  whatever.  If  to 
be  surrounded  by  such  a  body,  many  of  them  plainly 
strangers,  to  put  them  in  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and 
to  enrich  them  by  grants  of  land,  is  any  sign  of  systematic 
tyranny,  the  charge  could  be  far  better  made  out  against 
the  sainted  King  Eadward  than  it  can  be  against  the 
Danish  conqueror.1 

1  Keroble  (ii.  1 33)  collects  several  instances  of  grants  by  Eadward  the 
Confessor  t>  his  Housecarls.  One  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  aoi)  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  evil  times  of  Godwine's  banishment  (1051),  as  it  is  addressed  to 
Robert  the  Norman  Archbishop.  For  "huskarll"  the  Latin  text  has 
"pnefectus  mens  palatums/'  But  the  other  two,  iv.  204,  111,  are  ad- 
dressed to  Earl  Harold,  so  that  probably  no  mischief  was  meant.  The 
will  of  Bishop  Wulfwig  of  Dorchester  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  390),  also  quoted  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  is  witnessed,  among  a  crowd  of  other  people,  great  and  small, 
— from  Queen  Eadgyth  and  Earl  Harold  to  the  whole  body  of  citisens  of 
Lincoln — by  all  the  King's  Housecarls,  Mon  eaUra  &bs  kynges  huscarlan," 
who  are  followed  by  his  chaplains,  "  on  his  mass-preostan,"  equally  in  a 
body.     On  signatures  of  this  kind,  see  above,  p.  410. 

One  point  more  remains  about  the  Housecarls.  In  the  so-called  Laws 
of  Eadward  the  Confessor  (Thorpe,  i.  449)  and  in  Bracton  (iii.  15.  a,  3), 
the  legal  processes  of  "Murdrum"  and  Presentment  of  Englishry  are 
traced  up  to  the  institutions  of  Cnut.  When  Cnut,  we  are  told,  sent  away 
the  mass  of  his  Danish  troops,  at  the  request  of  the  Witan  (Barones  de 
tent),  the  Whan  pledged  themselves  that  the  rest  should  be  safe  in  life 
and  limb  (nrmam  paoem  haberent),  and  that  any  Englishman  who  killed 
any  of  them  should  suffer  punishment.  If  the  murderer  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, the  township  or  hundred  was  fined.  Out  of  this,  we  are  told  by 
Bracton,  grew  the  doctrine,  continued  under  the  Norman  Kings,  that  an 
unknown  corpse  was  presumed  to  be  that  of  a  Frenchman — in  Cnut's  time, 
doubtless,  that  of  a  Dane— and  that  the  "  Englishry  "  of  a  slain  person  had 
to  be  proved.  The  "  Laws  of  Eadward "  of  course  contain  no  notice  of 
"  Englishry"  as  opposed  to  Frenohry — if  I  may  coin  such  a  word ;  but 
neither  do  they  mention  it  as  opposed  to  Danishry.  They  simply  record 
the  promise  of  the  Witan — not  an  unreasonable  one — that  Cnut's  soldiers 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Law.  This  is  quite  probable ;  any- 
thing more  probably  comes  from  carrying  back  Norman  institutions 
into  earlier  times.  In  the  Dialogue  de  Scaocario  (i.  10)  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  "  Murdrum  "  and  *' Englishry**  being  older  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 
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CHAP.  VT. 

Foreign 
policy  of 
Cnut. 


Relations 

with 

Wales. 


Eglaf 

plunders 

Saint 

David's. 

loaif 


It  remains  to  speak  of  Cnnt's  relations  with  countries 
beyond  the  limits  of  England.  This  subject  starts  several 
important  points  in  the  history  of  foreign  lands,  but,  as 
far  as  English  history  is  concerned,  most  of  them  may  be 
passed  by  in  a  few  words.  Within  our  own  island,  we 
hear  little  of  Wales,  and  out  of  it,  Cnut's  wars  with  the 
other  Scandinavian  powers  and  his  relations  to  the  Em- 
pire, though  highly  important,  have  hardly  any  bearing 
on  English  history.  The  case  is  different  with  his  deal- 
ings both  with  Scotland  and  with  Normandy,  both  of 
which,  the  latter  especially,  call  for  a  somewhat  fuller 
examination. 

Cnut,  as  King  of  all  England,  alike  by  formal  election 
and  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  of  course  assumed  the 
same  Imperial  claims  and  Imperial  style  which  had  been 
borne  by  his  predecessors.  As  King  of  all  England,  he 
was  also  Emperor  of  all  Britain,  Lord  of  all  Kings  and 
all  nations  within  his  own  island.  Of  his  relations  with 
his  Welsh  vassals  we  are  driven  to  pick  up  what  accounts 
we  can  from  their  own  scanty  annals.  Early  in  Cnut's 
reign,  on  what  provocation  we  know  not,  the  exploit  of 
Eadric  Streone1  was  repeated.  Wales  was  invaded  by 
Eglaf,  a  Danish  Earl  in  Cnut's  service,  probably  the 
same  man  who  had  joined  in  Thurkill's  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, and  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  brother 
of  that  more  famous  chief.2     He  ravaged  the  land  of 


1  See  above,  p.  381. 

*  See  above,  p.  376,  and  Lappenberg,  p.  475  note,  in  the  original  Ger- 
man. Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  210)  has  turned  Eilaf  or  Eglaf  into  Ulf,  to  the  utter 
perversion  of  Lappenberg's  meaning.  Eglaf  s  name  is  attached  to  several 
charters  of  Cnut  (Cod.  Dipl  iv.  a,  28,  29).  On  the  death  of  Cnut  he  is  said, 
for  what  cause  we  are  not  told,  to  have  left  England  and  to  have  sought 
a  refuge  in  Germany.  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1036.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
the  identity  of  these  two  Eglafs,  and  yet  the  words  of  the  Brut  (roio) 
might  almost  make  us  think  that  Eglaf  was  some  wandering  Wiking ; 
"  After  that  Eilad  (al.  Eilaf)  came  to  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  Dy ved  was 
devastated  and  Menevia  was  demolished." 
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Dyfed  and  destroyed  Saint  David's.1    This  is  our  sole  chap.  vr. 
feet,  except  that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Cnut's  reign, 
a  Welsh  prince,  Caradoc  son   of  Rhydderch,  was   slain     1055! 
by  the  English.2    Our  own  Chroniclers  do  not  look  on 
these  matters  as  worthy  of  any  mention.     With  Scotland 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  especially  as  the  affairs 
of  that  Kingdom  are  closely  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  great  Earldom  of  Northumberland.    We  have  seen8  Affaire  of 
that,  on    the   fourfold   division   of  England,   the   great  bomber- 
Northern  government  was  entrusted   to  the   Dane  Eric,  |jj||t£d. 
who  seems  however  not  to  have  disturbed  the  actual  Eng- 
lish possessors.     He  probably  retained  a  superiority  over  Earldom 
them  till  his  banishment,4  after  which,  it  is  clear  that  the  ' 

family  of  the  former  Earls  remained  in  possession.    The  of  Eadwulf 
reigning  Earl,  Eadwulf,  the  son  of  the  elder  Waltheof, 
and    brother  of    Uhtred,   is  described   as  a  timid    and 
cowardly    man,   who,    according   to    one    account,5   now 
surrendered  Lothian  to  King  Malcolm  for  fear  that  he 
might  avenge  the  victories  won  over  him  by  his  brother.6 
But  if  any  cession  was  made  to  the  Scots  at  this  time, 
it  was  most  probably  extorted  by  Malcolm  by  force  of 
arms.    For  the  second  year  of  Cnut  was  marked  by  a  Battle  of 
Scottish  invasion  and  a  Scottish  victory  of  unusual  im-  IOIg. 
portance.7     King  Malcolm  entered  England,  accompanied 

1  Ann.  Camb.  io*a.    "Eilaf  vastavit  Demetiam.     Menevia  fraota  ait." 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1035.  Brut.  1033. 

*  See  above,  p.  416.  *  See  above,  p.  475. 
8  Sim.  Dun.  X  Scriptt.  81. 

0  Sim.  Dan.  u.  r.  "Tiraens  ne  Scotti  mortem  suoram  quos  frater  ejus, 
nt  supra  dictum  est,  occiderat,  in  se  vindicarent."  He  was,  according  to 
Simeon,  "ignavus  valde  et  timidus." 

T  The  authorities  for  this  battle  are  the  Melross  Chronicle  (in  anno),  and 
two  entries  of  Simeon  of  Durham  in  his  general  History  (De  Gest.  Begg.  in 
anno)  and  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (Hi.  5.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  30). 
The  first  (p.  155)  simply  says,  "In gens  bellum  inter  Anglos  et  Scottos 
apud  Carham  geritur."  This  entry  seems  an  abridgement  of  that  in 
Simeon's  Annals ;  "  Ingens  bellum  apud  Carrum  gestum  est  inter  Scottos 
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chap.  vi.  by  Eogan  or  Eugenius,  seemingly  an  under -King  in 
Strathclyde.1  A  great  battle  took  place  at  Carham  on 
the  Tweed,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  more  famous 
fight  of  Flodden,  in  which  the  Scots  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  whole  force  of  the  Bernician  Earldom.8 
The  slaughter,  as  usual,  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.3  Bishop  Ealdhun  is  said  to  have  fallen  sick 
on  hearing  of  the  event,  and  to  have  died  in  a  few  days. 
His  great  work  was  all  but  accomplished.  The  height 
of  Durham  was  now  crowned  by  a  church,  stately  doubt- 
less after  the  standard  of  those  times,  of  which  only  a 
single  tower  lacked  completion.4  It  was  probably  a  re- 
sult of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  Scottish  inroad  that 
three  years  passed  between  the  death  of  Ealdhun  and  the 

et  Anglos,  inter  Huctredum  filium  Waldef  Comitem  Northymbrorum,  et 
Malcolmum  filium  Gyneth  Regem  Scottorum,  cum  quo  fuit  in  bello  Eu- 
genius  Calvus  Rex  Lutinensium."  From  neither  of  these  accounts  should 
we  learn  which  side  was  victorious.  But  in  the  Durham  History  Simeon 
becomes  explicit,  if  not  exaggerated ;  "  Universus  a  flumine  Teat  usque 
Twedam  populus,  dum  contra  infinitam  Soottorum  multitudinem  apud  Car- 
rum  dimicaret,  pene  totus  cum  natu  majoribus  suis  interiit."  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Fordun  (iv.  40),  where  he 
tells  us  that  Duncan  was  sent  to  meet  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians 
(qui  tunc  velut  una  gens  coierant),  who  were  on  their  march  to  ravage 
Cumberland.  He  met  them  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Fordun  seems  to  place  this  before  the  death  of  JStbelred ;  in  so  con- 
fused a  writer  the  chronological  difficulty  is  of  no  great  consequence  ; 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  a  Northumbrian  army,  marching  to  invade 
any  part  of  Cumberland,  would  hardly  pass  by  Carham. 

Uhtred,  mentioned  as  the  English  leader  in  one  of  Simeon's  accounts, 
was  already  dead.  See  above,  p.  413.  His  brother  Eadwulf  must  be  the 
person  meant. 

1  Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  i.  98,  90.  "Lutinen- 
ftum,"  in  Simeon,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  should  be  "  VUtimmsium." 

9  Simeon  (u.  s.)  speaks  of  the  English  army  as  the  force  of  the  land 
between  Tees  and  Tweed,  that  is,  of  ancient  Bernioia  without  Lothian. 

*  The  "natu  majores"  of  Simeon  are  doubtless  the  "  yldestan  "  of  our 
English  Chronicles,  see  above,  p.  78.  On  this  slaughter  of  the  nobility, 
compare  at  Assandun,  p.  431. 

4  Simeon  (u.  s.) ;  "  De  ecclesU  quam  inceperat  solam  turrim  occidentalem 
imperfecta!!!  reliquit." 
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succession  of  .the  next  Bishop  Eadmund.1  According  to  ohap.  vl 
one  theory,  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere/  the  annexation 
of  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kingdom  was  the  result  of  this 
battle.  It  is  equally  strange  that  a  prince  like  Cnut  should 
have  consented  to  the  cession  of  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  he  should  have  allowed  a  Scottish  victory  to  pass 
unrevenged.  But  we  do  not,  in  our  English  authorities, 
find  any  mention  of  Scottish  affairs  till  a  much  later  stage 
of  his  reign.  According  to  the  Scottish  account,  Duncan,  Affair*  of 
the  grandson  of  Malcolm  through  his  daughter  Beatrice,  1^.  "  . 
who  now  held  the  under-kingdom  of  Cumberland  or 
Strathclyde,  refused,  though  often  summoned,  to  do 
homage  to  Cnut.3  His  refusal  was  cloked  under  a  show 
of  feudal  loyalty ;  his  homage  was  due  only  to  the  lawful 
King  of  the  English ;  he  would  render  no  kind  of  service 
to  a  Danish  usurper.  Cnut,  after  his  return  from  his 
Soman  pilgrimage,  marched  against  his  refractory  vassal, 
with  the  intention  of  incorporating  his  dominions  with  the 
English  Kingdom.4  Certain  Bishops  and  other  chief  men  Submission 
stepped  in  to  preserve  peace;  Duncan  withdrew  his  claim 
to  independence ;  Cnut  relinquished  his  design  of  complete 
incorporation;  the  under-King  of  Cumberland  was  again 
to  hold  his  Kingdom  on  the  old  terms  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.  Such  is  the  Scottish  story, 
which  characteristically  puts  Cumberland  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  leaves  out  all  mention  both  of  Scotland 
proper  and  of  Lothian.  It  may  very  likely  be  true  in  what 
it  asserts;  it  is  eminently  false  in  what  it  conceals.     For 

1  Simeon,  Hist.  Don.  iii.  6.  Flor.  Wig.  1020. 

*  Appendix  B.    See  above,  p.  67. 

3  Fordun,  ir.  41.  "Non  enim  hactenus  Anglorum  Regi  Cnutoni,  qui* 
regnnm  inyaeerat,  pro  Cumbria  Duneanus,  quaxnquam  iterom  et  iteruxn  ab 
eo  summonitus,  bomagium  fecerat,  quia  non  inde  ribi  de  jure,  sed  Begibus 
Angligenis  fidem  deberi  Rex  rescripsit." 

*  So  I  understand  the  words  of  Fordun  (u.  s.),  "  Cumbriam  suo  [Cnutonis] 
Bubdendam  dominio." 

Kk 
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chap.  vi.  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cnut's  dealings  with  his  Northern 
neighbours  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Cumberland,  but 
touched  Scotland  itself  quite  as  nearly.  It  is  very  possible 
that  both  Duncan  and  his  grandfather  Malcolm  refused 
homage  to  Cnut  on  the  ground  that  the  Dane  was  an 
usurper  of  the  English  Kingdom.  If  so,  they  seem  to  have 
been  brought  to  reason  at  an  earlier  time  than  would  ap- 
pear from  our  own  Chronicles  only.  According  to  a  French 
historian,  an  expedition  of  Cnut's  against  the  Scots  was 
hindered,  and  peace  restored,  by  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Emma  and  her  brother  Duke  Richard.1  According  to  a 
Norwegian  Saga,  two  Scottish  Kings,  probably  Malcolm 
and  Duncan,  submitted  to  him  in  the  early  years  of  his 
Submission  reign.2  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  highest 
land.  of  all  authorities,  that  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland  did 

10*lm         in  the  end  submit  to  his  claims.     Cnut,  like  William  after 
him,  was  not  minded  to  give  up  any  prerogative  of  the 

1  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Rudolf  Glaber,  ii.  a,  who  adds  that 
Cnut  became  godfather  to  Malcolm's  son.  So  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  a  silent  inser- 
tion in  Lappenberg's  text  (ii.  2 18.  p.  480  of  the  original).  But  why  should 
Duke  Richard  trouble  himself  about  the  Scots  ?  Rudolf  is  certainly  no  great 
authority  on  English  affairs.  As  far  as  I  can  get  any  meaning  out  of  his 
words,  he  looked  on  Jilthelred  as  King  of  the  Danes  and  on  Cnut  as  King 
of  the  West-Saxons ;  "  Mortuo  Rege  Adalrado,  in  regno  scilicet  Ulorunt.  qui 
Danimarches  cognominantur,  qui  etiam  duxerat  uxorem  sororem  RicarJi 
Rotomagorum  Duds,  invasit  regnum  illius  Rex  videlicet  Canuc  Ocddenta- 
lium  Anglorum,  qui  etiam,  post  crebra  bellorum  molimina  ao  patriae  de- 
populations, pactum  cum  Ricardo  stabiliens,  ejusque  germanam  Adalradi 
videlicet  uxorem  in  matrirnonium  ducens,  utriusque  regni  tenuit  monarchi- 
am."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  Gnut's  expedition  against  M  Melcnlo" 
King  of  Scots,  to  whom  he  gives  an  excellent  character. 

*  Snorre,  c.  140.  pp.  195,  6.  "  King  Canute  reigns  oyer  Denmark  and 
England,  and  has  conquered  for  himself  a  great  part  of  Scotland.9*  "It  is 
but  lately  that  two  Kings  came  to  him  from  the  North,  from  Fife  in  Soot- 
land,  and  he  gave  up  his  wrath  against  them,  and  allowed  them  to  retain 
all  the  lands  that  they  had  possessed  before,  and  gave  them  besides  very 
valuable  gifts."  This  is  placed  before  1025.  These  stories  may  be  only  con- 
fused versions  of  the  transaction  of  103 1,  but  on  the  whole  they  seem  to 
make  an  earlier  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Soots  more  probable  than 
not. 
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Crown  which  he  had  won.    The  more  famous  ceremony  ohap.  vi. 
of  Abernethy  forty  years  later  was  now  forestalled.    As    [1073.] 
the  younger  Malcolm  then  became  the  man  of  the  Norman, 
so  now  the  elder  Malcolm  became  the  man  of  the  Dane.1 
Cnnt,  after  his  return  from  Rome — in  the  very  year  of  his 
return,  according  to  those  who  give  the  later  date  to  that 
event — marched  into  Scotland,  meeting,  it  would  seem, 
with  no  opposition.     Malcolm  now,  if  not  before,  rendered  Maloolm, 
the  long-delayed  homage,  and  with  him  submitted  two  and  Mao- 
other  Scottish  chiefs,  on  both  of  whom  our  Chronicles  h£^l  to 

bestow  the  title  of  King*.     With  the  otherwise  unknown  C*"1*- 
&  m       #  1031. 

Jehmarc  is  coupled  a  name  not  obscure  in  history,  but  far 

more  famous  in  romance.  Along  with  the  homage  of  the 
elder  Malcolm  King  Cnut  received  also  the  homage  of 
Macbeth.2 

This  fact  that  the  under- Kings,  or  princes  of  whatever  Import  of 
rank,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to0fth© 
Cnut  is  worthy  of  special  notice.     It  seems  to  be  a  step  ]^n!£ 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  original  Commendation  to  Ead- 
ward  the  Elder.     It  seems  to  be  a  step  towards  the 
more  complete  submission  made  by  William  the  Lion  to 
Henry  the  Second  and  to  the  homage  done  by  all  Scot- 
land to  the  Lord  Paramount  Edward.    The  choice  of  the 
English  King  as  Father  and  Lord  over  the   King  and 
people  of  the  Scots  did  not  make  this  or  that  Soot  his 
"  man/'8    But  now,  not  only  King  Malcolm,  but  Jehmarc 

1  Chron.  1031,0!  1071-3.  The  particular  phrase  of  "  becoming  his  man  ,'* 
which  both  the  surviving  Chronicles,  Worcester  and  Peterborough,  apply 
to  the  event  of  1073,  is  found  under  1031  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  only. 
But  the  language  of  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbury  Chronicles  is  to  the 
same  effect;  u  Scotta  cyng  him  to  beah." 

*  "  M»lb»K"  "  Mealba?a*e,"  are  the  forms  in  those  Chronicles  (Peter- 
borough and  Canterbury)  which  speak  of  him  at  all.  But  he  must  be  the 
same  as  the  "Maebeotfe"  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  1054,  that  is,  the 
MachabBus  of  Fordun,  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespere.  Mr.  Bobertson  (i.  97) 
seems  unable  to  identify  Jehmarc. 

*  See  above,  p.  143. 
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and  Macbeth  became  the  "  men"  of  the  King  of  all  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  fact  may  perhaps  be  explained  another  way. 
When  we  remember  the  later  history,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  slight 
authority  retained  by  Malcolm  over  the  lesser  Scottish 
princes.  His  legendary  character  paints  him  as  a  King 
who  granted  away  all  his  domains,  and  left  himself  nothing 
but  the  hill  of  Scone,  the  holy  place  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archy.1 It  is  most  probable  that  Jehmarc  and  Macbeth 
were  so  far  independent  of  the  King  of  Scots  that  the 
homage  of  Malcolm  alone  would  have  been  no  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  retention  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  in  its 
proper  submission  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  Cnut  therefore 
prudently  exacted  the  homage  of  Malcolm's  dangerous  vas- 
sals as  well  as  that  of  Malcolm  himself.  Malcolm,  already 
an  old  man,  survived  the  ceremony  only  three  years,  and 
died  in  the  year  before  the  death  of  his  far  younger  over- 
lord.8 He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Duncan,  whose 
son  Malcolm,  surnamed  Canmore,  afterwards  so  famous, 
received,  as  usual,  the  appanage  of  Cumberland.3 


Cnut's  Cnut's  wars  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  but  little  con- 

ware.  em    nexlon  wi*n  English  history,  and  there  are  few  events  for 
which  our  historical  materials  are  more  unsatisfactory. 
Authorities  Our  own  Chronicles  help  us  to  the  dates  of  some  of  the 
history!*     more  prominent  events;    the  great  Norwegian  Saga  of 
Saint  Olaf 4  and  the  rhetorical  Latin  of  Saxo  help  us  to 
abundance  of  details,  if  we  could  only  accept  them  as 


1  Fordun,  hr.  43  (Gale,  p.  686).    But  see  Robertson,  i.  100  et  seqq. 

*  Fordun,  iv.  44.  Chron.  1034. 

*  Fordun,  iv.  44.  "  Malcolmo  Cumbrue  regionem  pater  statim  ut  coro- 
natus  est  donavit." 

4  The  Saga  of  Olaf  Haraldsson  or  Saint  Olaf  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Laing's  translation  of  Snorre's  Heimskringla.  I 
use  it  freely,  though  with  caution,  for  Northern  af&irs.  Tt  is  at  all  events 
more  trustworthy  than  Saxo  and  Swend  Aggesson. 
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authentic ;  the  Danish  chronicles  are  meagre  beyond  ex-  ohap.  ▼!- 
pression.  Happily,  to  unravel  the  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions of  their  various  statements  is  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  an  English  historian.  It  may  be  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  events  which  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  England  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  own  national  annals.  The  most  important  Revolution 
among  them  is  the  loss  and  reconquest  of  Norway  by°  Jm 

Cnut,  and  his  wars  with  its  renowned  King  Olaf  the 
Saint.1    Norway  had,  after  the  death  of  Olaf  Tryggwes- 
son,f  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Swend,  and  was     1000. 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  his  son-in-law  Eric,  who 
afterwards  held  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland.3    When 
Eric  went  to  England  with  Cnut,  Hakon  the  son  of  Eric      1015. 
remained  as  Earl  in  Norway,  but  was  soon  driven  out  by 
Olaf  Haraldsson.     Of  this  prince,  afterwards  canonized  as 
a  Saint  and  Martyr,  we  have  heard  somewhat  already;4 
but  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  English  affiurs  evidently 
belongs  to  romance  and  not  to  history.     His  career  in  his 
own  country  is  more  authentic  and  more  important.     The  Reign  of 
rule  of  Olaf  was  at  first  acceptable  to  the  country,  but  IOi5-io28. 
both  his  virtues  and  his  faults  gradually  raised  him  up 
enemies.     He  was  preeminently  a  reformer.     His  strict- 
ness in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  first  of  virtues  in 

1  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  55  (cf.  59).  His  words  are  remarkable ; 
"  Inter  Chnut  et  Olaph,  Begem  Nortmannorum,  continuum  fait  bellum, 
nee  cessavit  omnibus  diebus  vitae  eorum  ;  Dante  pro  imperio  certantibus, 
Nortmannis  vero  pugnantibus  pro  libertate.  In  qua  re  justior  mihi  visa 
est  cauasa  Olaph,  cui  bellum  necessariam  magis  fait  quam  voluntarium." 
He  goes  on  with  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  Olaf.  Adam's  judgment  is 
clearly  right  on  the  whole,  though  Cnut  had  perhaps  as  much  to  say  for 
himself  aa  warlike  Kings  commonly  have. 

With  Adam  (c.  59),  the  name  Nortmannia,  which  we  have  seen  sometimes 
meaning  Denmark  and  sometimes  Normandy,  means  distinctively  Norway, 
though  he  also  uses  the  form  Norvtgia.  The  people,  I  think,  are  with  him 
always  Nortmanni. 

8  Snorre's  account  (c.  139.  Laing,  iL  19a)  is  here  very  distinct. 

•  See  above,  p.  416.  *  See  above,  p.  407. 
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chap.  7i.  a  prince  of  those  times,  is  highly  praised.1  He  was  more- 
over a  zealous  Christian ;  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
spreading  throughout  his  Kingdom  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  and  to  reforming  the  maimers  and 
morals  of  his  people  in  every  way.  He  brought  Bishops 
and  other  churchmen  from  England,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  evangelization  of  his  own  Kingdom,  he  employed 
them  as  missionaries  in  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.8  But,  just  like  the  elder  Olaf,  his  choice 
of  means  was  often  less  laudable  than  the  excellence  of  his 
objects.  The  reformer  used  harshness  and  violence  to  force 
on  a  rude  nation  manners  and  institutions  for  which  they 
were  unprepared,  and  the  Christian  missionary  degenerated 
into  a  persecutor  of  those  who  clave  to  the  creed  of  their 
fathers.  In  his  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  power,  Olaf  set  little 
store  by  the  rights  either  of  the  ancient  chiefs  or  of  the  free 
peasantry  of  the  land,  and,  in  dealing  with  these  enemies, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  merciless  cruelty  characteristic 
of  the  age.8  Cnut  no  doubt  always  kept  as  careful  an  eye 
on  Norway  as  his  father  bad  kept  on  England ;  but,  like 
his  father,  he  knew  how  to  bide  his  time.  A  summons  to 
Olaf  to  hold  the  crown  of  Norway  as  his  vassal  was  re- 
jected;4   war  followed,  and  Cnut^s  first  expedition  was 

Chrat'a  de-   unsuccessful.    Olaf  allied  himself  with  the  Swedish  King 

feat  at  the  .  . 

Helga.        Omund,  and  their  joint  forces  inflicted  a  defeat  on  Cnutfs 

,oa5'         combined  Danish  and  English  army  at  the  river  Helga,  in 

Scania.6    Two  years  later,  by  dint  of  bribes  and  promises, 

1  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  55,  and  of.  Florence,  1037. 

*  Adam,  u.  8. 

1  Snorre,  o.  74  (Laing,  ii  84). 

*  Snorre,  c.  140  (Laing,  ii.  194). 

*  On  this  battle  see  our  Chronicles  in  anno,  Snorre,  c.159  (Laing,  it  246), 
Saxo,  pp.  194,  5,  Ann.  IsL  (Lang.  iii.  40),  where  it  is  placed  in  the  year 
1037.  In  the  English  account  the  battle  seems  waged  against  the  8 wed— 
only,  whose  commanders  are  Ulf  and  Eglat  seemingly  the  two  sons  of 
Rognvald  mentioned  by  Snorre,  c.  95.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Swedish 
King,  nor  of  Norwegians  at  all.    I  presume  that  we  may  accept  the  pre* 
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and  by  studiously  taking  advantage  of  Olaf 'b  growing  un-  chap.  vi. 
popularity,  Cnut  contrived  to  raise  up  a  powerful  party  p?ut'8  »- 
in  Norway  which  was  prepared  to  accept  his  pretensions.1  Norway. 
In  the  next  year,  when  Cnut  sailed  to  Norway  with 
fifty  ships,  Olaf  was  completely  forsaken  by  his  people, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Russia.     Cnut  was  everywhere  Cnut  ex- 
welcomed,  and  he  was  chosen  King  of  all  Norway  by  the  ^d  i8    ' 
Thing  at  Trondhjem,  just  as  he  had  been,  eleven  years  ^.Menf  . 
before,  chosen  King  of  all  England  by  the  Gemot  at  Norway. 
London.2    A  later  attempt  of  Olaf  to  recover  his  Kingdom 

resisted  by  the  Norwegians  themselves;  he  fell  in  the  Olaf  killed 


fight  of  Stiklestad,  and  the  Church  looked  on  him  as  a  ^ 
martyr.3  1030. 


>  of  Olaf  and  Omund  on  the  oombined  testimony  of  all  the  Scandina- 
vian accounts ;  but  Saxo  must  be  utterly  wrong  in  identifying  this  Ulf 
with  Cnut's  brother-in-law,  and  in  representing  the  latter  as  fighting 
against  his  own  sovereign.  Snorre  makes  Ulf  rescue  Cnut  when  in  great 
danger,  and  it  is  seemingly  jealousy  at  this  exploit  and  at  Ulf  a  boasting  of 
it  which,  according  to  him,  led  to  the  death  of  Ulf  soon  after.  See  above, 
pp.  476, 483.  Eglaf  again  is  doubtless  quite  distinct  from  the  Eglaf  whom 
we  have  already  come  across.  See  above,  pp.  376,  494.  It  is  to  this  battle 
that  William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  English  writers  have  transferred 
the  exploit  of  Godwine  in  1 019.  See  above,  p.  466.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
follows  the  Chronicles ;  Florence  is  silent.  See  also  Mr.  Earle's  note  on 
the  Chronicles,  p.  344.  I  do  not  however  quite  see  how  the  Helga  could 
be  "the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish  possessions."  The 
ancient  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Scania  lies  some  way  to  the  north  of 
the  river. 

1  Flor.  Wig.  1017.  Saxo,  196.  "  Olavum  vero  per  Norvagiensium  quos- 
dam  pecunU  a  se  corruptee  doraestioo  bello  opprimeodum  curavit."  Snorre, 
eapp.  165,  171,  175.  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  story  (c.34)  Snorre  remarks 
that  the  Norwegians  preferred  a  foreign  and  absentee  King,  who  simply 
took  tribute,  and  let  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  alone,  while  a  native 
and  resident  King  commonly  interfered  with  them. 

*  Snorre,  c.  180. 

a  See  Snorre,  c.  335  et  seqq.  Flor.  Wig.  1030.  Adam,  ii.  55,  59.  The 
battle  seems  a  well  attested  fact,  yet  this  last  author  says  ;  "  Alii  dicunt 
eum  in  bello  peremption,  quidam  vero  in  medio  populi  circo  ad  ludibrium 
magis  expoextum.  [The  title  of  "  martyr"  seemingly  suggested  the  amphi- 
theatre.] Sunt  alii  qui  asserunt  ilium  in  gratia  Regis  Chnut  latenter  occi- 
8um»  quod  et  magis  verum  esse  non  diffidimus,  eo  quod  regnum  ejus 
invasit." 
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CHAP.  VL 

Cnut's 
friendly 
relations 
with  the 
Empire. 


Cnut,  King  of  five  or,  as  some  reckon,  six  Kingdoms,1 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  himself  as  Emperor  of  the 
North,  and  to  have  held  himself  as  in  all  respects  the  peer 
of  his  Soman  brother.  Earlier  and  later  Danish  Kings 
were  fain  to  own  themselves  the  vassals  of  Caesar;  but  be- 
fore the  power  of  Cnut  the  Roman  Terminus  himself  had  to 
give  way.  With  the  Frankish  Emperor  Conrad,  the  mighty 
ruler  of  Northern  Europe  was  on  the  best  terms.  Cnut, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  his  acquaintance  and  friendship 
in  his  Imperial  capital,  and  perhaps  bore  a  part  in  the 
splendours  of  his  Imperial  consecration.2  The  alliance  was 
cemented  by  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  children, 
and  by  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  potentate 

1  Six  according  to  Saxo,  196,  who  does  not  give  their  names.  His  com* 
mentator  Stephanius  (p.  21a)  says,  "nempe  Dania?,  Svecue,  Norregiss, 
Angliffi,  Sclavis?,  Sembia?"  [Semba  or  Samland  in  Eastern  Prnssia  !].  The 
Encomiast  (p.  23)  says,  "  Quinque  regnorum,  scilicet  Danomarchiae,  Anglis*, 
BritanniiB,  Scotia?,  Nordwegte,  vendicato  dominio,  Imperator  exstitit.'* 
Swend  Aggesson  (c.  5.  Lang.  i.  54)  outdoes  them  all.  Cnut's  Empire 
extends  over  the  adjoining  realms  ("  circnmjaoentia  regna  suo  aggregavit 
Imperio")  from  Thule  to  the  Byzantine  frontier  ("  ab  ultima  Thyle  usque 
ad  Graecorum  ferme  Imperinm"),  taking  in,  seemingly,  not  five  or  six,  but 
ten  kingdoms ;  "  quippe  Hyberniam,  Angliam,  Galliam,  Italiam,  Longo- 
bardiam,  Teotoniam,  Norwagiam,  Sclaviam,  cum  SambiA  sibi  subjugavit." 
Swend  clearly  believes  in  three  Empires,  Greek,  German,  and  Scandinavian. 
With  his  exaggerations  compare  those  of  Dudo,  see  p.  209. 

*  A  German  writer  might  be  tempted  to  turn  this  feet  into  evidence  of 
vassalage  on  the  part  of  Cnut;  and  Wipo  (Vit.  Chuoo.  c.  16)  perhaps 
shows  a  slight  tendency  to  do  so ;  "  His  ita  peractis  in  duorum  Begum 
pnesentia,  Rnodolfi  Regis  Burgundies  et  Chnutonis  Regis  Anglorum,  divino 
officio  finito,  Imperator  duorum  JUgum  medius  ad  cubiculum  suorum 
honorific**  ductus  est."  But  the  loyal  Swend  (c.  5)  has  quite  another 
story.  Henry,  already  Emperor  and  already  husband  of  Gunhild  (neither 
of  which  he  became  till  after  Cnut's  death),  is  driven  from  Borne  by  a 
sedition.  Cnut  sets  forth  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  son-in-law.  On  the 
road,  seemingly  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  he  ravages  Gaul  (primfc  Galliam 
depopulando  invasit) ;  he  then  harries  Lombardy  and  Italy  (which  Swend 
again  distinguishes),  he  compels  the  Romans  to  receive  the  Emperor  back 
again,  he  returns  through  France  (which  Swend  almost  seems  to  distinguish 
from  "  Gallia"),  and  translates  the  relics  of  Saint  Martin  from  Tours  to 
Rouen.  So  Saxo  (196),  somewhat  more  briefly.  I  suppose  all  this  grew 
out  of  the  Roman  pilgrimage  ! 
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highest  in  formal  rank.     Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  Cnut  chap,  vi. 
and  Emma,  was  betrothed  to  Conrad's  son  King  Henry,  JJoJ£Rd 
afterwards  the  renowned  Emperor  Henry  the  Third,  one  to  King 
of  the  greatest  princes  who  ever  wore  the  Imperial  Crown  Germany, 
of  the  West.    The  marriage  however  did  not  take  place  I<>36, 
till  after  the  death  of  the  bride's  father,1  and  Gunhild, 
like  her  predecessor  Eadgyth,2  was  destined  to  be  neither 
the  wife  nor  the  mother  of  an  Emperor.    Gunhild,  like 
Eadgyth,  died  before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  his  successor  was  the  offspring  of  his  second  and 
better  known  marriage  with  Agnes  of  Poitiers. 

The  more  strictly  political  result  of  the  friendship  be-  Cnut  re- 
tween  Cnut  and  Conrad  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ^*tier 
frontier  between  Denmark  and  Germany.     After  the  vie-  ^  *he 
torious  expedition   of  Otto  the   Second  into  Denmark,3 
a  German  Mark  had  been  established  beyond  the  Eider, 

1  On  this  marriage  tee  Saxo,  196,  Wipo,  c.  35,  Adam  Brem.  ii.  54, 
Hepidanni  Annales  1036  (ap.  Duchesne,  Rex.  Franc.  Scriptt.  iii.  479), 
Annates  Hildeaheimenses  in  anno  (ap.  Pertz,  iii.  100).  So  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  188),  who  is  eloquent  on  the  splendours  of  the  bride's 
progress.  (Cf.  Roger  of  Wendover,  iv.  332  et  seqq.,  on  the  marriage  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John,  with  Frederick  the  Second.)  It  is  plain  that 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1036,  therefore  after  Cout's  death.  William 
of  Malmesbury  however  makes  Harthacnut  send  Gunhild  from  England. 
But  Harthacnut  was  not  in  England  in  1036.  Harthacnut  may  have  sent 
her  from  Denmark,  or  Emma  from  England.  Gunhild,  according  to  the 
Hildesheim  Annals,  changed  her  name  from  CunthWd  to  Cunigund.  Wil- 
liam has  a  legend  about  her  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sir  Aldingar  and 
Queen  Eleanor  in  Percy's  Reliques.  The  King's  name  in  both  tales  is 
Henry. 

1  See  above,  pp.  63,  352.  The  Roman  de  Rou  (^552)  is  therefore  wrong 
in  saying — 

"  Gunnil  fu  a  Rome  menee, 

Et  a  Rome  fu  mariee ; 

Fame  fu  a  I'Empereor : 

Ne  pout  aveir  plus  halt  Seignor." 

The  one  English  princess,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  who 
was  the  mother  of  an  Emperor,  was  not  the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  nor  even 
of  a  King. 

*  See  above,  p.  295. 
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chap.  vi.  extending  from  that  river  to  the  Dannewirk,  the  great 
bulwark  which  Oorm  and  Thyra  had  reared  against  the 
Southern  invader.  This  was  the  first  step  in  that  pro- 
cess which  has  gradually  Germanized  a  part  of  Southern 
1864-6.  Jutland,  and  which  has  at  last  handed  over  an  unwilling 
Scandinavian  population  as  the  victims  of  Prussian  greed 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  Cnut,  by  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  and  seemingly  as  the  price  of  his  daughter,1 
recovered  the  ancient  frontier  with  which  Charles  the 
Great  had  been  content,2  and  which  remained  the  boun- 
dary of  the  two  realms  till  that  general  removing  of 
ancient  landmarks  which  characterizes  the  more  refined 
diplomacy  of  modern  times.3 

Affiun  We  have  now,  last  of  all,  to  consider  the  position  of 

J^JT-  Cnut  with  reference  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  The 
last  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Normandy  which  I 
[997.]  recorded  was  the  great  revolt  of  the  Norman  peasantry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Good.  The 
new  Duke  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  French- 
man. Whatever  had  become  of  the  original  homage 
of  Rolf,  the  Commendation  of  Richard  the  Fearless  to 
Hugh  the  Great4  was  still  in  full  force.     Richard  was 

1  80 1  infer  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  54.  "Gum  Rege  Danorum  sive 
Anglorum,  mediante  Archiepisoopo  [Unwan  of  Bremen],  fecit  pacem. 
Cujus  etiam  filiam  Imperator  filio  suo  deposoens  uxorem,  dedit  ei  civitatem 
Sliaswig  own  marcha  qua  trans  Egdoram  est,  in  foedus  amicitiaa  ;  et  ex  eo 
tempore  fait  Begum  Danis." 

1  On  the  Eider  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  see  the 
Annals  of  Eginhard,  808,  811,  815,  8*8,  and  the  Annals  of  Fulda  (Peru, 
L  355  et  seqq.),  81 1,  857,  873.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  last  pat- 
sage,  "fluvium  nomine  Egidoram,  qui  ilioe  [Danos]  et  Sazones  dirimit.'* 

*  One  should  perhaps  except  the  period  of  confusion,  1806-1814,  when 
the  Roman  Empire  had  been  dissolved  and  when  the  German  Confedera- 
tion had  not  yet  been  founded.  During  these  yean  Holstein,  the  "  Transal- 
blana  Saxonia"  of  Eginhard,  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  by  an 
act  as  regular  as  any  other  act  of  that  irregular  time. 

*  See  above,  p.  449. 
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the  loyal  vassal  and  faithful  ally  of  the  Parisian  King;  chap.  to. 
his  friendship  with  Robert,  the  second  Capetian  monarch,  Friendly 
seems  to  have  always  remained  unbroken,  and  the  two  with 
princes  acted  together  in  various  expeditions.    The  Nor-  *^°e* 
mans  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
French  possessions.    In  the  records  of  the  time  they  ap-  . 
pear  as  recognized  and  honoured  members  of  the  Capetian 
monarchy.    The  memory  of  their  foreign  and  heathen 
descent  is  forgotten ;  their  Prince  is  no  longer  the  mere 
Duke  of  Pirates,1  whom  a  loyal  Frenchman  spoke  of  as 
seldom  as  he  could;  the  cherished  ally  of  the  Parisian 
King  is  now  spoken  of  with  every  respect  as  the  Duke 
of  Rouen.    The  chief  French  historian  of  the  time  is  as 
ready  to  exaggerate  the  external  power  and  influence  of 
the  second  Richard  as  ever  his  own  Dudo  was  to  ex- 
aggerate those  of  his  father.2    And,  no  wonder;  for  it  Strict 
is  plain  that  the  Norman  Duke  was  the  mainstay  of  the  tweenKing 
French  Kingdom.     Robert,  though  the  most  pious  ofB°j>!?tk 
men,  could  not  avoid  either  temporal  warfare,  ecclesias-  Richard. 
tical  censures,  or  domestic  oppression.8    In  the  last  two 

1  Bee  above,  pp.  187, 19s. 

*  Rudolf  Glaber  (ii.  2)  leanw  specially  anxious  to  assert  a  dominion  over 
Britain  lor  Richard  the  Good  just  as  ever  Dudo  was  for  Richard  the  Fear- 
less. (See  above,  p.  909.)  After  relating  the  supposed  mediation  of 
Richard  between  Cnut  and  Maloohn,  he  goes  on ;  M  Ccepit  ergo  ex  illo  fieri, 
ut  si  qua  hostihs  neoessitas  Rotomagorum  Duci  incumbered  a  transmarinis 
insulis  in  room  auxflium  exeroitum  sumeret  copiosum.  Sioque  diutius 
gens  Normannorum  scilioet  ao  pxesdictarum  populi  insulamm  tuti  pace 
fidisshna,  ut  ipsi  potius  formidine  sua  potential  plerosque  exterarum  pro- 
vinciarum  terrerent  populos  quam  ipsi  ab  aliis  terrerentur."  Duke  or 
Earl  of  Rouen  (Rudu  Jarl)  is  also  the  title  which  the  Norman  princes 
bear  in  the  Northern  Sagas.  See  Vita  Olai  Trygg.  p.  263,  and  Laing,  ii 
16.  Richard  is  "  Dux"  here  ;  he  is  "  Rotomagorum  Comes"  in  cap.  8, 
and  '<Prinoeps',  in  iii.  x.  In  Ademar  (Hi  55)  he  is  "  Comes  Sotomensis " 
and  "RotomagL" 

•  King  Robert's  domestic  troubles,  his  uncanonical  marriage  with  his 
first  wife,  and  the  bondage  in  which  he  lived  to  his  second,  are  well  known. 
Constance,  according  to  Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  9),  was  "  avarisrima,  maritique 
magistra."    The  influx  of  her  southern  countrymen  to  the  court  of  Paris 
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chap.  vi.  classes  of  afflictions  Norman  help  could  hardly  avail  him,  bat 
in  all  Robert's  wars  Richard  proved  a  steady  and  valuable 
ally.  The  help  of  the  Norman  Duke  enabled  his  suzerain 
to  maintain  his  claims  on  Ducal  Burgundy,1  and  Norman 
troops  served  along  with  those  both  of  the  French  King 
and  of  the  German  Caesar  in  a  war  against  their 
common  vassal  of  Flanders.  The  Imperial  and  royal 
saints  conjoined  their  forces  against  the  city  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  the  more  purely  temporal  help  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke  was  arrayed  on  the  same  side.2  With  his 
Breton  neighbours  or  vassals  Richard  was  on  good  terms. 
The  friendship  between  him  and  the  Breton  Count  Geof- 
frey was  cemented  by  an  exchange  of  sisters  between  the 
two  princes.  Richard  married  Judith  of  Britanny,3  and 
Hadwisa  of  Normandy  became  the  wife  of  Geoffrey,  on 
whose  death  her  sons,  Alan  and  Odo,  were  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  uncle  and  suzerain.4  With 
another  neighbour  and  brother-in-law  Richard  found  it 
less  easy  to  remain  on  friendly  terms.  His  sister  Matilda 
had  married  Odo,  Count  of  Chartres,  a  son  of  the  old 
enemy  Theobald.  The  town  and  part  of  the  district  of 
Dreux  had  been   given  to   Odo  as    her   marriage  por- 


U  described  by  Rudolf  in  language  which  reminds  one  of  England  under 
Henry  the  Third. 

1  This  Bnrgundian  war  is  described  by  R.  Glaber,  ii.  8,  Will.  Gem.  v.  15. 
The  Norman  contingent  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000  men. 

■  See  Sigeberfs  Chron.  1006  (Pertz,  vi.  354),  and  the  Gesta  Episo. 
Oameracensium,  i.  33  (Pertz,  vii.  414).  Both  writers  allow  Robert  the  title 
of  "  Francorum  Rex  ;"  Richard  ia,  in  Sigebert,  "  Comes  Nortmannorom," 
in  the  Gesta,  "Rotomagensium  Dux."  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Second  was  a  canonized  saint,  and  King  Robert  certainly  de- 
served that  honour  as  much  as  many  who  received  it. 

'  She  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bernay  in  1013.  W.  Gem.  vii.  2  a.  See 
Neustria  Pia,  398.  Her  church  is  standing,  though  desecrated,  a  noble 
example  of  early  Norman  Romanesque. 

*  W.  Gem.  v.  13.  Count  Geoffrey  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  left 
his  dominions  and  his  sons  "  sub  Duds  advocatu."  He  died  on  his  way 
home. 
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tion,1  and  this,  on  her  death,  he  refused  to  restore.  A  chap,  vl 
war  followed,  which  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  founda-  War  with 
tion  of  the  castle  of  Tilli&res,2  which  long  remained  achartres. 
border  fortress  of  Normandy.  Of  course  every  effort  of 
Odo  to  take  or  surprise  the  Norman  outpost  was  rendered 
hopeless  by  Norman  valour,  and  yet,  we  are  told,  Richard 
found  it  expedient  to  resort  to  help  of  a  very  questionable 
kind  to  support  him  against  his  enemy.  The  Normans 
were  now  Frenchmen;  Duke  Richard  and  his  court  of 
gentlemen3  had  most  likely  quite  forgotten  their  Scan- 
dinavian mother-tongue ;  some  traces  of  the  old  nationality 
may  still  have  lingered  at  Bayeux,  but,  as  a  whole,  Nor* 
mandy  was  now  French  in  language,  feeling,  and  religion. 
But  the  old  connexion  with  the  North  was  still  cherished. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  friendly  reception  which 
the  Danish  invaders  of  England  met  with  in  the  Norman 
ports  had  led  to  hostile  relations  between  Normandy  and 
England.4  So  now  we  have  the  old  story  of  Harold 
Blaatand  over  again.5  Richard,  like  his  father,  does  not 
scruple  to  bring  heathen  invaders  into  Gaul  to  help  him 
against  his  Christian  enemies.  And,  just  as  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Harold  Blaatand,  this  disgraceful  help  is 
called  in  at  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  it, 
at  a  time  when  the  Norman  arms  are  completely  victorious. 
Odo  could  surely  have  been  crushed  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,6  even  if  King  Robert 
was  not  disposed  to  repay  in  kind  the  services  of  his  loyal 
vassal.    The  tale  however,  as  we  find  it,  represents  the 

1  On  the  war  with  Odo,  see  W.  Gem.  v.  10-13.  Roman  do  Rou,  6588- 
6974.     Cf.  R.  Glaber,  iii.  3,  9. 

9  "  Outrun  Tegulense,"  W.  Gem.  y.  10.  "TuiUieres,"  Roman  de  Rou, 
6637. 

'  See  above,  p.  381.  4  See  above,  pp.  314,  330. 

•  See  above,  pp.  243  et  aeqq.,  36a. 

•  *  Adscitis  Britonibua  cum  Xormannorum  legionibus,"  says  William  of 
Jumi&geg,  v.  10. 
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Norman  Duke  as  entering  into  a  league  with  two  heathen 
Sea-Kings,  who  were  engaged  in  inflicting  the  moat  cruel 
ravages  on  his  own  vassals  and  allies  of  Britanny,  having 
just  taken  and  burned  the  town  of  Dol.1.  These  Kings  are 
described  as  Lacman  of  Sweden  and  Olaf  of  Norway. 
With  regard  to  the  former  there  must  be  a  mistake  of 
some  kind,  as  no  King  bearing  any  such  name  occurs 
in  Swedish  history.  But  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  Olaf  spoken  of  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Olaf 
Haraldsson  the  Saint.2  One  stoiy  of  the  early  life  of  Olaf 
appears  about  as  mythical  as  another;  but  something  is 
proved  when  two  independent  narratives  agree.  Of  the 
busy  career  in  England  which  the  Northern  legend  assigns 
to  Olaf  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any  English  writer. 
But  the  presence  of  Olaf  in  Normandy  is  asserted  alike 
by  Norman  and  by  Norwegian  tradition.  According  to 
the  Norman  tale,  the  devastators  of  Britanny  left  their 
prey,  sailed  to  Rouen  in  answer  to  the  Duke's  summons, 
and  were  there  honourably  received  by  him.  But,  if 
Duke  Richard  did  not  shrink  from  such  guests  at  Rouen, 
King  Robert  was  naturally  afraid  of  their  appearance  at 


1  W.  Gem.  y.  11.  Roman  de  Rou,  6885-6948. 

1  The  names  in  William  of  Jumiegesare  Olavus  and  Lacman.  The  printed 
text  of  the  Roman  de  Bon  has  Colan  and  Coman,  but  the  manuscripts  seem 
to  have  various  forms,  Solan,  Tiaman,  and  Olef .  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg, 
Norman  Kings,  p.  35)  points  out  the  error  of  Depping  (ii.  177)  and 
Provost  (Roman  de  Rou,  i.  346),  who  suppose  this  Olaf  to  be  Olaf  Trygjp- 
wesson.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  both  William  and  Wace  meant 
their  Olaf  for  Olaf  Haraldsson,  as  they  speak  of  his  subsequent  martyrdom. 
Mr.  Thorpe  adds,  "Lagman  is  the  name  of  an  office.  Angl.  tawmoa." 
So  it  is,  and  names  of  offices,  from  Pharaoh  onwards,  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  proper  names ;  but  would  a  Sea-King  be  called  a  Lawman  t  Mr.  Thorpe 
supposes  that  the  two  Kings  were  «'two  petty  Scandinavian  potentates 
from  Ireland."  Depping  (ii.  175)  identifies  this  expedition  with  one  in 
which  certain  Northmen  from  Denmark  and  Ireland  invaded  Aquitaine 
(Ademar,  iii.  53,  ap.  Pertz.  iv.  139) ;  but  this  is  placed  by  Porta  in  ioao, 
and  the  whole  story  is  quite  different.  Wherever  a  Sea-King  appears, 
he  brings  a  mythical  atmosphere  with  him. 
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Paris.  After  the  treatment  which  the  Bretons  had  re-  chap.  tx. 
ceived,  all  France  was  endangered  by  their  presence.1  The 
King  then  held,  what  is  so  rare  in  the  history  of  France, 
so  common  in  that  of  England  and  Germany,  an  Assembly 
of  the  Princes  of  his  realm.2  The  royal  summons  was  obeyed 
both  by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  by  the  Count  of 
Chartres.  Peace  was  made  by  the  mediation  of  the  King ; 
Count  Odo  kept  his  town  of  Dreux,  and  Duke  Richard 
kept  his  new  fortress  of  Tilliires.  The  heathen  Kings 
were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might.  Duke  Richard  per- 
suaded them  by  rich  gifts  to  go  away  then,  and  to  promise 
to  come  again  if  they  were  wanted.  One  of  them,  Olaf, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  with  many  of  his  comrades. 
He  was  baptized  by  Archbishop  Robert,  and  his  career  of 
sanctity  begins  forthwith.8 

Stories  of  this  sort  can  hardly  be  admitted  into  history  Amount 
without  a  certain  amount  of  dread  lest  the  historian  may  £e  found 
prove  to  have  opened  his  text  for  the  reception  of  a  mere  j?^686 
piece  of  romance.    They  are  stories  which  we  cannot  ven- 
ture unhesitatingly  to  accept,  but  which  we  are  not  at  ail 
in  a  position  unhesitatingly  to  deny.    They  are  stories  of 
which  it  is  safest  to  say  that  the  details  are  almost  sure  to 
be  mythical,  but  that  there  is  probably  some  groundwork 
of  truth  at  the  bottom.     It  is  impossible  to  read  this  tale 
of  the  alliance  of  Richard  the  Good  with  Olaf  and  Lacman, 
without  a  lurking  feeling  that  it  is  simply  the  tale  of 
Richard  the  Fearless  and  Harold  Blaatand  moved  from 

1  Will.  Gem.  v.  is.  "Robertas  ....  verens  ne  ab  eis  Francia  de- 
motiretur." 

*  lb.  "Satrapas  regiminie  sui  oonvooavit,  ambosque  disoordes  ad  so 
apud  Coldras  oonvenire  mandavit."  This  in  a  somewhat  lordly  style  for 
a  French  King  to  use  towards  a  Norman  Duke,  but  it  Is  a  Norman 
writer  who  records  it.  On  the  rarity  of  such  assemblies  in  France,  see 
above,  p.  975. 

s  WilL  Gem.  v.  1*.  Boman  de  Bou,  6975.  This  of  course  proves  that 
Olaf  Haraldsson  is  meant,  bat  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  historic  value  of 
the  story. 
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chap.  vi.  its  old  place  and  fitted  with  a  new  set  of  names.     It 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  going  a  step  further,  and  asking 
whether  the  mythical  element  is  not  strong  in  the  tale  of 
Harold  Blaatand  himself.     And  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
read  the  story  of  the  two  heathen  Kings,  of  whom  one 
is  converted,  while  the  other  seemingly  goes  away  stiff- 
necked  in  his  old  errors,  without  asking  whether  the  tale 
is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  dealings 
of  ^Ethelred  with  Swend  and  Olaf  Tryggwesson  twenty 
years  before.1     Still  we  are  hardly  justified  in  altogether 
rejecting  stories  which  we  cannot  disprove,  and  which  rest 
on  authority,  certainly  not  first-rate,  but  still  such  as  we  are 
generally  content  to  accept  for  statements  which  have  no 
Their  wit-  inherent  improbability  about  them.     And,  after  all,  in  this 
abiding      particular  case,  the  mere  existence  of  the  stories  proves 
between011  80inething  °f  more  importance  than  the  particular  facts 
Normandy  which  they  profess  to  relate.     Whether  the  tales  either  of 

and  the 

North.  Harold  or  of  Olaf  be  historically  true  or  not,  the  fact  that 
such  tales  could  obtain  belief,  and  could  find  a  place  in 
recognized  Norman  history,  shows  that  a  strong  feeling 
of  connexion  between  Normandy  and  the  Scandinavian 
mother-land  must  have  lived  on,  even  after  all  outward 
traces  of  Scandinavian  descent  had  passed  away. 
Foreign  Another  feature  in  Norman  history,  which  has  its  be* 

tulnsand  ginning  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Good,  is  still  more 
conquests  closely  connected  with  our  immediate  subject.  It  was 
Normans,  in  the  days  of  this  prince  that  the  Normans  of  the  Nor- 
man Duchy  began  to  play  an  independent  part  beyond 
their  own  borders,  and  to  enter  on  that  series  of  foreign 
expeditions  and  foreign  conquests  of  which  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England  was  the  last  and  greatest  example.2 

1  See  above,  p.  317. 

*  The  Norman  Conquest  of  Sicily  was  actually  later  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  then  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
merely  two  acts  of  the  same  drama. 
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The  earlier  Dukes  had  founded  the  Duchy,  they  had  chap.  vi. 
enlarged  its  borders,  they  had  defended  it  against  ag- 
gression from  without,  and  had  developed  its  resources 
within.  The  alliance  between  Richard  the  Oood  and 
King  Robert  had  caused  the  Norman  arms  to  be  felt  and 
respected  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
But  now  the  limits  both  of  the  Norman  Duchy  and  of 
the  French  Kingdom  became  too  narrow  tor  the  energies 
both  of  the  sovereigns  of  Normandy  and  of  their  subjects. 
Circumstances  had  hitherto  caused  the  part  taken  by  the 
Normans  in  Europe  to  be  partly  defensive  and  partly 
secondary.  They  had  resisted  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man invasions,  and  had  aided  their  Lords,  ducal  and  royal, 
at  Paris  in  a  variety  of  military  adventures.  But  now  that 
no  invader  was  to  be  feared,  now  that  the  Norman 
state  held  a  fully  established  position  in  France  and  in 
Europe,  the  old  Scandinavian  spirit  of  distant  enterprise 
and  distant  conquest  awoke  again.  The  Christian  and 
French-speaking  Norman  was  now  as  ready  to  jeopard  his 
life  and  fortune  in  distant  lands  as  ever  his  heathen  and 
Scandinavian  forefathers  had  been.  The  days  of  the 
actual  Crusades  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  already,  while 
warfare  of  all  kinds  had  charms,  warfare  against  mis- 
believers was  beginning  to  be  clothed  with  a  special 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  chivalry  of  Normandy. 
As  yet  no  distant  conquest  had  been  undertaken  by  auy 
Norman  Duke.  Yet,  even  under  Richard  the  Good, 
we  find  the  power  of  Normandy  employed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  French  Kingdom,  and  in  a  cause  which 
was  not  that  of  any  immediate  interest  of  the  Norman 
Duchy.  Besides  the  campaign  in  which  Duke  Richard  Burgan- 
vindicated  the  claim  of  his  over-lord  over  the  Ducal  Bui*-  ,^#  **' 
gundy,  he  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  frontier  of  the 
Kingdom  into  that  further  Burgundy  which  still  retained 
its  allegiance  to  Caesar.     Reinold,  Count  of  the  Burgun- 

Ll 
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ohap.  vi.  dian  Palatinate,  had  married  Richard's  daughter  Adeliza. 
Towards  the  end  of  Richard's  reign,  this  prince  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  turbulent  neighbour,  Hugh,  Count  of 
Challon1  and  Bishop  of  Auxerre.  Hugh  was  a  vassal 
of  Prance,  while  Reinold's  dominions  were  held  in  fief 
of  the  Emperor.  But  neither  King  nor  Caesar  stepped 
forward  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer  or  to  set  free  the 
captive.  It  was  a  Norman  army,  under  Richard,  son  of 
the  Duke,  which  presently  taught  the  Count-Prelate  that 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not  be 
wronged  with  impunity.2 

But  far  greater  and  more  enduring  exploits  than  these 
were  wrought  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  not  by  the 
public  force  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  but  by  the  restless 
energy  of  individual  Norman  adventurers.  An  attempt 
at  a  Norman  settlement  in  Spain  came  to  nought;  but 
in  this  period  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great 
Norman  settlement  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  such 
an  important  effect  on  the  future  history  of  Europe. 
Exploits  of  Roger  of  Toesny  first  carried  the  Norman  arms  into  the 
Toarayto  Spanish  peninsula.  Spain  had  long  before  attracted  the 
8Pajn-  attention  of  a  Norman  sovereign;  it  was  to  Spain,  as  a 
heathen  land,  to  which  Richard  the  Fearless  had  per- 
suaded the  unbelieving  portion  of  his  Scandinavian  allies 
to  depart.3  It  was  in  Spain,  as  the  battle-ground  of 
Christian  and  Saracen,  that  Roger  now  sought  at  once  to 
wage  warfare  against  the  misbeliever  and  to  carve  out 
a  dominion  for  himself.  Roger  was  of  the  noblest  blood 
of  Normandy,  boasting  a  descent  from  Malahulc,  uncle 
of  Rolf,4  and  he  may  well  have  looked  down  upon  the 


1  Challon,  or  Cabillo,  in  Ducal  Burgundy,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  Ch&lons,  or  Catalauni,  in  Champagne. 

*  Will.  Gem.  v.  16.  Roman  de  Bou,  7291-7370. 
9  See  above,  p.  362. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  3. 
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upstart  gentlemen  whose  nobility  had  no  higher  source  chap.  vi. 
than  the  tardy  bridal  of  their  kinswoman  Gunnor.1  Roger 
fought  manfully  against  the  Infidels,  and  marvellous  tales 
are  told  of  his  daring,  his  hard-won  victories,  his  cannibal 
ferocity.2  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Barcelona,  a  Princess  whose  formal  allegi- 
ance was  French,3  but  whose  dominions  were  practically 
Spanish,  was  no  doubt  designed  as  the  beginning  of  a 
Norman  principality,  which  however  failed  to  take  any 
lasting  root. 

The  exploits  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  which  began  in  Norman 
the  reign  of  Richard,  form  a  theme  of  the  highest  in-  0f  Apulia 
terest,  but  one  on  which  it  is  dangerous  to  enter,  lest  I  to^^iooo 
should   be   drawn   too   far  away  both   from    my  central 
subject  and  from  those  which  directly  bear  upon  it.     On 
English,  and  even  on  Norman,  affairs   the  influence  of 
these  great  events  was  merely  indirect.      One  can  hardly  The  Con- 
doubt  that  the  wonderful  successes  of  their  countrymen  ^giand 
in   the  South  of  Europe  contributed  to   suggest  to  the  ^Jj^ 
minds  of  those  Normans  who  stayed  at  home  that  a  still  gested  by 

it. 

greater  conquest  nearer  home  was  not  wholly  hopeless. 
The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Duke  Robert,  which  we 
shall  presently  have  to  mention,  and  the  successful  one 
of  his  greater  son,  may  well  have  been  partially  sug- 
gested by  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  in  Apulia. 
When  private  adventurers  thus  grew  into  sovereigns, 
what  might  not  be  done  by  the  sovereign  of  Normandy 
himself,  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  land  which  gave 


1  See  above,  p.  279. 

*  According  to  Ademar,  who  records  several  of  his  exploits,  he  daily 
slew  and  boiled  a  Saracen  prisoner,  and  compelled  the  comrades  of  the 
slain  man  to  eat  of  his  flesh.  He  himself  only  pretended  to  partake. 
Ademar,  iii.  55  (Pertz,  iv.  140).  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion,  according  to 
some  legends,  went  a  step  further  ;  he  ate  freely  and  pronounced  that  no 
other  meat  was  so  strengthening  for  an  Englishman. 

5  See  above,  p.  1 73. 

L  1  2 
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chap.  vi.  birth  to  men  like  them  ?     For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Norman   conquest   of  Apulia  was   no   national 
enterprise,  no  conquest  made  in  regular  warfare  waged 
by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  against  any  other  potentate. 
Private  Norman  adventurers,  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  Norman  subjects  under  the  displeasure  of  their 
own  Duke,1  gentlemen  of  small  estate  whom  the  paternal 
acres  could  no  longer  maintain,  gradually  deprived  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East2  of  the  remnant  of  its  Western 
possessions,  and  won  back  the  greatest  of  Mediterranean 
islands  from  the  dominion  of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Christ. 
The  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  began  as  Wikings  who 
had  changed  their  element;    they  gradually  grew   into 
Counts,  Dukes,  Kings,  and  Emperors.     And,  when   the 
first  horrors  of  conquest  were  over,  no   conquerors,  not 
even  Cnut  himself,  ever  deserved  better  of  the  conquered. 
The  noble  island  of  Sicily,  so  long  the  battle-field    of 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  land  which  Greece,  Rome,  Byzan- 
tium, had  so  long  striven  to  guard  or  to  recover  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Moor,  became,  under 
her  Norman  Kings,  the  one  example  of  really  equal  and 
tolerant  government  which  the  world  could  show.     Under 
the  Norman  sceptre  the  two  most  civilized  races  of  the 
world,3  the  Greek  and  the  Saracen,  could  live  together  in 
peace,  and  could  enrich  their  common  country  with  the 
results  of  skill  and  industry  such  as  no  Northern  realm 
could  rival.      For  once  we  are  driven  to  blush  for  our 

1  R.  Glaber.  iii.  i.  "  Normannoruin  audacissimus,  nomine  Rodulphus, 
qui  etiam  Comiti  Richardo  displicuerat,  cujus  irara  metuem,"  etc.  Cf. 
Ademar,  iii.  55. 

1  The  respectful  way  in  which  Rudolf  (u.  s.)  speaks  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  is  worth  notice.  We  read  of  "  Imperator  Basilius  sancti  Imperii 
Constantinopolitani,"  "  tributa,  quae  Romano  debentur  Imperio,"  namely 
by  the  Italian  cities,  &c 

9  I  speak  of  course  only  of  such  civilization  as  is  implied  in  progress  in 
science,  art,  and  learning.  Political  civilization  came  neither  from  the 
East  nor  from  the  West  nor  yet  from  the  South. 
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common  Teutonic  blood,  when  we  see  how  this  favoured  chap.  vi. 
portion  of  the  world,  the  one  spot  where  contending  creeds  ^fsusiM,- 
and  races  could  display  their  best  qualities  under  the  rule  Henry  the 
of  a  common  and  impartial  ruler,  was  enslaved  and  devas-  1 194-5. 
tated  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  selfish  ambition  of  a 
Teutonic  invader. 

The  relations  of  Richard  with  England,  his  war  with 
iEthelred,1  his  dealings  with  Swend,8  his  reception  of  his 
fugitive  brother-in-law  and  his  children,3  have  been  already 
spoken  of.     With  Cnut  he  seems  to  have  maintained  per-  Unbroken 
feet  peace.    His  nephews,  the  sons  of  ^Ethelred  and  Emma,  t^een 
found  an  asylum  at  his  court,  but  only  an  asylum.     Of  ^jf^nut 
any  attempt  on  their  behalf,  of  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  England,  the  wary  Duke  seems  never 
to  have  thought.     We  must  hasten  on  to  the  reign  of 
another  Norman  Prince,  whose  relations  to  our  island  were 
widely  different. 

Richard  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.     Before  his  Death  of 
death  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  his  Duchy,  and  by  IMgp 
their  advice  he  settled  the  Duchy  itself  on  his  eldest  son 
Richard,  and  the  County  of  Hiesmes  on  his  second  son  Reign  of 
Robert  as  his  brother's  vassal.4     Disputes  arose  between  the  Third, 
the  brothers ;  Robert  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Falaise, 
and  when  peace  was  made  by  the  submission  of  Robert, 
the  Duke  did  not  long  survive  his  success.     After  a  reign 
of  two  years  he  died  by  poison,5  as  was  generally  believed, 

1  See  above,  p.  330.         ■  See  above,  p.  37a.  8  See  above,  p.  398. 

*  W.  Gem.  v.  17.  "Cunctos  Normannorum  principes  apnd  Fiscannum 
oonvocat."  "  Richardum  filium  suum  contultu  sapientum  [mid  his  Witena 
ge^eaht]  pnefecit  suo  Ducatui,  et  Robertum  fratrem  ejus  Comitatui  Oxi- 
mensi,  nt  inde  illi  persolveret  debitnm  obsequii."    See  above,  p.  196. 

•  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  2.  "Cum  suorum  nonnullia,  ut  plurimi  rettulerunt, 
veneno  mortem  obiit."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  7434  et  seqq.  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  178)  more  distinctly  mentions  the  suspicion  against 
Robert ;  "  Opinio  certe  incerta  vagatur,  quod  conniventia  fratris  Roberti 
. .  .  vim  juveni  veneficaconsciverit."  SoChron.  Turon.  (Duchesne,  iii.  360) ; 
"  Hie  dicitur  veneno  nec&sse  Richardum  fratrem  suum." 
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chap.  vi.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.1      Robert,  popularly 
Robert       surnamed  the  Devil2  and  the  Magnificent,  is  most  familiar 

succeeds 

1028.         to  us  in  English  history  as  the  father  of  the  Conqueror. 
But  he  has  considerable  claims  on  our  notice  on  his  own 
account.    What  the  son  carried  out,  the  father  had  already 
attempted.     Robert  was  in  will,  though  not  in  deed,  the 
first  Norman  conqueror  of  England.3     In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  had  to  strive  against  several  revolts  in  his 
He  sup-      own  dominions.     We  are  not  directly  told  what  were  the 
revolt!       grounds  of  opposition  to  his  government ;  but  we  are  at 
at  home,     least  not  surprised  to  hear  of  revolts  against  a  prince  who 
had  attained  to   his  sovereignty  under  circumstances  so 
suspicious.     But  Robert  overthrew  all  his  domestic  ene- 
mies,4 and  he  is  at  least  not  charged  with  any  special 
cruelty  in  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority.     With 
He  reduces  Britanny  he  did  not  remain  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as 
submission,  his  father.     His  cousin  Alan  repudiated  his  homage*  but 
was  reduced  to   submission.5     In  this  warfare,  Nigel  of 
Saint-Saviour,  who  had  so  valiantly  beaten  off  the  English 
in  their  invasion  of  the  Cotentin,  appears  side  by  side  with 
a  warrior  whose  name  of  iElfred8  raises  the  strongest  pre- 

1  Richard  left  a  young  son,  Nicholas,  seemingly  illegitimate  (see  Pal- 
grave,  iii.  137-142),  who  became  a  monk,  and  died  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen's 
in  1091.  Will.  Gem.  vi.  2. 

3  Why  he  was  called  the  Devil,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  Norman  historians 
give  him  a  singularly  good  character,  and  oertainly,  unless  he  had  a  hand 
in  his  brother's  death,  no  great  crime  is  recorded  of  him.  We  hear  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  any  such  cruelties  on  his  part  as  are  recorded  of  most 
princes  of  that  age.     See  Will.  Gem.  vi.  3.  Roman  de  Ron,  7453. 

9  Bishop  Guy  of  Amiens  goes  a  step  further,  and  makes  Robert  actually 
conquer  England  ;  Carmen  de  Bello,  331. 

"  Normannos  proavus  [Willelmi  so.]  superavit,  avusque  Britannos ; 
Anglorum  genitor  sub  juga  colla  dedit." 

4  Archbishop  Robert  his  uncle,  William  of  Belesme  (of  whose  family 
more  anon),  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  son  of  Rudolf  of  Ivry 
(see  above,  p.  284),  and  therefore  first  cousin  to  Robert's  father.  See  WilL 
Gem.  vi.  3-5.  Roman  de  Bou,  7591  et  seqq. 

•  Will.  Gem.  vi.  8.  Roman  de  Bou,  7755-7896. 

6  "  Alvredus  oognomento  gigas,"  in  William  of  Jumiegee.    *•  Alvredns" 
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sumption  of  his  English  birth.     The  banishments  of  the  chap.  vi. 
earlier  days  of  Cnut  will  easily  account  for  so  rare  an  event 
as  that  of  an  Englishman  taking  service  under  a  foreign 
prince.     But  it  was  as  the  protector  of  unfortunate  princes 
that  Robert  seems  to  have  been  most  anxious  to  appear 
before  the  world.     Baldwin  of  Flanders,  driven  from  his  He  restores 
dominions  by  his  rebellious  son,  was  restored  by  the  power  Flanders, 
of  the  Norman  Duke.1     A  still   more  exalted  suppliant 
presently  implored  his  help.     His  liege  lord?  Henry,  King  King  Ro- 
of the  French,  was  reduced  to  claim  the  support  of  the  his  sons, 
mightiest  of  his  vassals  against  foes  who  were  of  his  own 
household.     King  Robert  had  originally  designed  the  suc- 
cession for  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  whom,  according  to   a 
custom  common  in  France,  though  unusual  in  England,  he 
caused  to  be  crowned  in  his  lifetime.2     Hugh,  a  prince  Hugh  is 
whose  merits,  we  are  told,  were  such  that  a  party  in  Italy  anj  j^ 
looked  to  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  Crown,3  was,  before  h,m' 
after  some  disputes  with  his  father,  reconciled  to  him,  and 

died  before  him.     Robert  then  selected  as  his  successor  Henry 

crowned  in 
his  second  son  Henry,  who  was  already  invested  with  the  his  &ther's 

Duchy  of  Burgundy.     Henry  was   accordingly  accepted  e* 

and  crowned  at  Rheims.4    But  the  arrangement  displeased 

is  the  form  by  which  he  expresses  the  English  JStheling  Alfred.  In  the 
Roman  de  Rou  he  is  M  Auvere,"  M  Alve^ei,,,  •■  Alvere ; "  the  ^Etheling  is 
"Auvered"  and  u  Alvred."  Alfred  can  harJly  fail  to  be  the  name  in- 
tended. And  an  Alfred  in  that  generation  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
an  Englishman,  unless  any  one  is  inclined  to  trace  np  the  use  of  the  name 
to  the  Saxon  settlement  at  Bayenx.  M.  Pluquet  in  a  note  on  the  Roman 
de  Bon  says  that  the  name  is  still  common  in  the  Bessin.  iElfred  became 
a  monk  at  Cerisy.  Roman  de  Rou,  871 7  et  seqq. 

1  Will.  Gem.  vi.  6.  The  younger  Baldwin  had  married  Adela,  daughter 
of  King  Robert  and  the  nominal  widow  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third. 

9  Rud.  Glaber,  iii.  9  (Duchesne,  iv.  36). 

8  lb.  "Hujugmodi  enim  fama  ubique  provinciarum  percitiiB  peropta- 
batur  a  multis,  pnecipue  ab  Italicis,  ut  sibi  imperaret,  in  Imperium  sub* 
limari."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  rumour,  the  date  may  be  fixed  to 
the  year  1034,  when  the  Empire  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  the 
First  or  Second. 

1  lb.  p.  37- 
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chap.  vi.  Queen  Constance,  who  was  bent  on  the  promotion  of  her 
Death  of  third  son  Richard.  On  King  Robert's  death,  Constance 
RokU.  and  Richard  expelled  Henry,  who  took  refuge  with  his 
Henry  ex-  Norman  vassal,  and  was   restored  by  his  help,  Richard 

pelled,  and  '  J  r 

restored  by  being  allowed  to  receive  his  brother's  Duchy  of  Burgundy.1 
Robert.  The  policy  of  Hugh  the  Great  had  indeed  won  for  his  house 
l0*lm         an  efficient  protector  in  the  descendant  of  the  pirates. 

The  Eng-        But  there  were  other  banished  princes  who  had  a  nearer 
ings  in   * "  claim  upon  Duke  Robert  than  his  Flemish  neighbour,  a 
Normandy.  nearer  personal  claim  than  even  his  Lord  at  Paris.  The  Eng- 
lish iEthelings,  his  cousins  Eadward  and  Alfred,  were  still 
at  his  court,  banished  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  while 
the  Danish  invader  occupied  their  ancestral  throne.     Their 
mother  had  wholly  forgotten  them ;  their  nncle  had  made 
no  effort  on  their  behalf;   Robert,  their  cousin,  was  the 
first  kinsman  to  whom  it  appeared  to  be  any  part  of  his 
business  to  assert  their  right  to  a  crown  which  seemed  to 
Contradic-  have  hopelessly   passed  away  from  their   house.      That 
dence  as  to  Robert  did  make  an  attempt  to  restore  them,  that  the 
tionsbe-     relations  between  him  and  Cnut  were  unfriendly  on  other 

tween^ut  grounds,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  when  we 
andRobert.  °  * 

ask  for  dates  and  details,  we  are  at  once  plunged  into  every 

1  Rudolf  (Hi.  9)  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  Norman  intervention,  bat 
attributes  the  reconciliation  to  the  mediation  of  Fulk  of  Anjou.  The 
Norman  story  is  given  in  Will.  Gem.  vi.  7.  Roman  de  Ron,  7685-7752. 
See  also  the  Tours  Chronicle,  ap.  Duchesne,  iii.  361,  and  Will.  Malms,  ii. 
187.  But  both  these  writers  confound  Henry's  brothers  in  a  strange  way. 
They  say  that  the  eldest  brother  Odo  did  not  succeed  because  of  his  in- 
capacity ;  "  quia  stultus  erat ;"  "  Odo  major  natu  hebes."  Now  Robert 
had  a  son  Odo,  who  seems  to  have  answered  the  description  thus  given, 
but  he  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  ;  "Odo  ver6  frater  eorum  privates 
permansit."  Chron.  ap.  Duchesne,  iii.  86.  The  Tours  writer  also  makes 
Constance  favour  Henry,  but  both  distinctly  recognize  the  action  of  Robert ; 
"Henricus  regnavit  auxilio  matris  et  Roberti  Ducis  Norman nia?.H  So 
William  of  Malmesbury ;  "  Henricus,  maxime  annitente  Roberto  Normanno, 
coronatus  est  priusquam  plane  pater  exspirasset."  Even  here  there  is  a 
confusion  between  Henry's  coronation  and  his  restoration  by  Robert. 
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sort  of  confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers  chap,  vi. 
are  silent;  from  the  German  writers  we  learn  next  to 
nothing;  the  Scandinavian  history  of  this  age  is  still  at 
least  half  mythical ;  the  Norman  writers  never  held  truth 
to  be  any  consequence  whenever  the  relations  of  Normandy 
and  England  were  concerned.  That  Robert  provoked 
Cnut  by  threats  or  attempts  to  restore  the  iEthelings,  and 
also  by  ill-treating  and  repudiating  Cnut's  sister,  seem  to 
be  facts  which  we  may  accept  in  the  bare  outline,  what- 
ever we  say  as  to  their  minuter  circumstances.  That  Cnut 
retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  or  that  the  threat 
of  such  an  invasion  had  an  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Normandy,  are  positions  which  are  strongly 
asserted  by  various  authorities.  But  their  stories  are  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  which  directly  contradict  the 
witness  of  autBorities  which  are  far  more  trustworthy.  In 
fact,  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  sober 
contemporary  Chronicles  of  our  own  land,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  region  in  which  the  mythical  and  romantic  elements 
outweigh  the  historical,  and  moreover,  in  whatever  comes 
from  Norman  sources,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
interested  invention  as  well  as  against  honest  error. 

We  have  seen  that  Estrith,  a  sister  of  Cnut,  was  married  Marriages 
to  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Godwine,  to  with  uif 
whom  she  bore  the  famous  Swend  Estrithson,  afterwards  "riBobert. 
King  of  the  Danes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  in 
Danish  history.  We  are  told  by  a  variety  of  authorities  that, 
besides  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  Estrith  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans,1  that  she  was  ill-treated  by  him  in 

1  The  Norman  and  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  marriage  of 
Bobert  and  Estrith.  It  is  asserted  by  Saxo,  Adam  of  Bremen,  and 
Rudolf  Glaber.  But  the  two  former  tell  the  story  with  much  confusion, 
making  Estrith  marry,  not  Robert,  but  Richard.  They  both  connect  this 
marriage  with  Cnut's  own  marriage  with  Emma.  Saxo's  words  (p.  193) 
are ;  "  Quum  Anglornm  rebus  obtentis  nectendam  cum  finitimis  amicitiam 
decrevisset,  Normanni»  Pnefecti  [an  odd  title]  Roberti  filiam  Immam 
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chap.  vi.  various  ways,  and  was  finally  sent  back  with  ignominy  to 
her  brother.  The  majority  of  writers  who  tell  this  story 
place  this  marriage  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  and 
make   the  Danish   Earl   take   the  divorced  wife  of  the 

Supposed    Norman  Duke.     With  this  story  several  writers  connect 

wars  t)G» 

tween  Cnut  another,  of  an  invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  of  Nor- 

and Robert.  man(jj   Dy  Cnut  in  order  to  redress  his  sister's  wrongs. 

The  most  popular  Danish  writer  even  makes  Cnut  die,  in 

contradiction   to   all   authentic    history,  while    besieging 

Rouen.1     We  read  also  how  the  Norman  Duke  fled  to 

matrimonio  duxit,  ej usque  fratri  Rikardo  sororem  Estritham  conjngio  poti- 
endam  permisit."  The  utter  confusion  of  Saxo's  ideas  about  the  Norman 
Dukes  is  manifest.  Adam  (ii.  52)  says ;  "  Chnud  regnum  Adalradi  aooepit, 
uxoremque  ejus  Iminam  nomine,  qua?  fuit  soror  Comitis  Nortmannorum 
Rikardi.  Cui  Rex  Danorum  suara  dedit  germanam  Margaretam  pro 
fcedere.  Quam  deinde  Chnut,  repudiatam  a  Comite,  Wolf  Duci  Angliss 
dedit.  .  .  .  Et  Bikardus  quidem  Gomes,  declinans  iram  Chnut,  Jneroso- 
limam  profectus,  ibidem  obiit,  relinquens  filiuin  in  Nortmannia  nomine 
Rodbertum,  cujus  filius  est  iste  Willelmus,  quern  Franci  Bastardum 
vocant.**  Here  we  get  a  little  light.  The  marriages  of  Richard  the  Good 
with  Judith  and  Papia  are  well  ascertained,  and  there  is  no  room  left  for 
a  marriage  with  Estrith.  But>  as  Dr.  Lappenberg  remarks  (479,.  Eng. 
Tr.  ii.  2 1 7),  Adam's  mention  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  shows  that 
Robert  is  the  person  really  meant  among  all  this  confusion.  Lastly,  Rudolf 
Glaber,  a  better  authority  than  either  Saxo  or  Adam,  steps  in  to  settle 
the  matter.  He  describes  (iv.  6.  p.  47)  Robert's  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  his  death  without  lawful  issue,  "  quamlibet  sororem  Anglorum  Regis 
Ganuc  manifestum  est  duxisse  uxorem,  quam  odiendo  divortium  fecerat." 
This  seems  to  put  the  fact  of  a  marriage  between  Robert  and  Estrith  on 
firm  ground.  Among  the  Danish  annalists,  the  Esrom  Annals  (Lang.  i. 
236)  simply  copy  Adam  of  Bremen ;  those  of  Roskild  (Lang.  i.  377)  tell 
the  same  tale  in  different  words;  "Kanutus  victor  exsistens,  ipsam 
Ymmam  duxit  uxorem,  genuitque  ex  eft  filium  Hartheknud.  Kanutus 
Ricardo  suam  dedit  sororem  nomine  Estrid.  Qus3  ab  illo  repudiata  Duci 
Ulf  sine  fratris  consensu  est  conjuncta."  The  name  Margaret  given  by 
Adam  to  this  princess  is  remarkable.  Estrith,  like  Emma  and  Eadgyth 
(see  above,  p.  334),  might  have  been  required  to  take  a  Norman  name  at 
the  Norman  court.  But  why  Margaret?  We  have  as  yet  no  Norman 
Margarets,  nor  perhaps  any  Western  Margarets  at  all,  till  the  return  of 
Eadward  the  son  of  Eadmund  from  Hungary. 

1  Saxo  seems  to  make  two  Norman  expeditions  on  the  part  of  Cnut. 
First  (p.  194),  early  in  his  reign,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  made  out  of 
Saxo's  chronology ;  "  Rikardnm  acerrimum  uxoris  csorem  effectum,  patria 
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Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  ohap.  vt. 

of  six  Northern  Kingdoms.    Details  of  this  sort  are  plainly 

mythical;   but  they  point  to  some  real  quarrel,  to  some 

war,  threatened  if  not  actually  waged,  between  Cnut  and 

Robert.  And  chronology,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  legends, 

shows  that  the  whole  of  these  events  must  be  placed  quite 

late  in  Cnutfs  reign.    The  natural  inference  is  that  the  Robert 

marriage  between   Robert  and  Estrith   took   place,   not  married 

before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  but  after  VWs  death.1    The  ^^ 

widow  was  richly  endowed;  her  brother  had  atoned  for  the  death. 

c.  1026. 
slaughter  of  her  husband  by  territorial  grants  which  might 

well  have  moved  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman.3    A  superior 

attraction  nearer  his   own  castle  may  easily  account  for 

Robert's  neglect  of  his  Scandinavian  bride.     Three  years 

exegit."  Afterwards  (pp.  200,  201)  we  hare  the  story  of  his  great  expedi- 
tion and  death  before  Rouen.  Richard  is  still  Duke,  but,  for  fear  of  Cnut, 
he  flees  to  Sicily ;  "  Cujus  [Canuti]  hnpetum  Richardus  Siciliam  petens, 
fuga  prscurrere  maturavit."  The  mention  of  Sicily  is  of  course  suggested 
by  the  exploits  of  the  Normans  in  those  regions.  Adam,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  Richard  flee  to  Jerusalem.  His  Scholiast  adds  that  the  conquest 
of  Apulia  was  begun  by  forty  of  his  comrades  on  their  return.  The  source 
of  confusion  is  obvious. 

We  have  seen  a  French  campaign  and  a  visit  to  Rouen  attributed  to 
Cnut  by  Swend  Aggesson  (see  above,  p.  504),  bat  the  circumstances  are 
quite  different. 

1  So  Lappenberg  (ii.  2 1 7),  and  Pertz  in  his  note  to  Adam,  ii.  52.  A  dispute 
between  Robert  and  Cnut  which  could  be  connected,  even  mythically, 
with  Cnut's  death  and  Robert's  pilgrimage  must  be  placed  quite  late  in 
their  reigns.  And  as'  the  offender  is  always  looked  on  as  the  reigning 
Duke,  1038,  or  (if  we  take  the  reckoning  of  Florence  under  1026  and 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1024)  1026,  is  the  earliest  year  to  which 
the  transaction  can  be  referred.  Ulf  was  killed  in  1035.  William  the 
Bastard  was  born  in  1028. 

1  Saxo  at  least  tells  us  that  Cnut,  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  "  soro- 
rem  Sialandise  redditam  regiaram  partium  fanctione  donavit"  (p.  194).  After 
Ulf 's  death,  execution,  or  murder,  "  Canutus  violate  necessitudinis  inju- 
riam,  ac  sororis  viduitatem,  duarum  provinciarum  attributione  pensavit" 
(p.  197).  He  adds  that  she  gave  them  to  the  Church  of  Roskild.  The 
Roakild  Annals  (Lang.  i.  377)  make  her  rebuild  the  church  of  stone,  it 
having  been  before  of  wood  ;  "  Honorific^  sepelivit,  eoclesiamque  lapideam 
in  loco  ligness  construxit,  quam  multis  modis  ditavit." 
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chap.  vi.   after  Estrith's  widowhood,  Robert  became  the  father  of 

him  who  was  preeminently  the  Bastard. 
Robert's  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Robert's  intervention 
tion  on  be-  on  behalf  of  his  English  cousins  was  connected  with  these 
IffithehW  events-  ^  reiSn  °*  Robert  coincides  with  the  last  seven 
1028-1035.  years  of  the  reign  of  Cnut,  so  that  any  intervention  of 
Robert  in  English  affairs  must  have  been  in  Cnut's  later 
days.1  Each  prince  would  doubtless  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  the  other ;  the  tale  clearly  sets  Robert 
before  us  as  the  aggressor ;  but,  as  to  the  order  of  events, 
we  are  left  to  guess.  It  would  be  perfectly  natural,  in  a 
violent  and  impulsive  character  such  as  Robert  seems  to 
have  been,2  if  the  repudiation  of  Estrith  was  accompanied, 
or  presently  followed,  by  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the 
^Ethelings  to  her  brother's  crown.  The  date  then  of  the 
first  contemplated  Norman  invasion  of  England  can  be 
fixed  only  within  a  few  years ;  but  the  story,  as  we  read 
it  in  the  Norman  accounts,  seems  credible  enough  in  its 
general  outline.3  The  Duke  sends  an  embassy  to  Cnut, 
demanding,  it  would  seem,  the  cession  of  the  whole  King- 
dom of  England  to  the  rightful  heir.4    That  Cnut  refused 

1  Two  English  writers  only  speak  of  Robert's  designs  on  England, 
namely  William  of  Malmesbury  and  John  of  Wallingford.  John  (ap.  Gale, 
549-50)  tells  the  story  inuoh  as  William  of  Jumieges  does,  only,  with  the 
usual  confusion,  he  substitutes  Richard  the  Good  for  Robert.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  two  Williams  that  Robert  was  the  Duke  concerned,  so  that 
John  of  Wallingford  is  clearly  wrong  when  he  places  the  story  in  the  first 
years  of  Cnut—"  in  primordiis  regni  sui.n 

*  The  character  of  Robert,  as  I  hinted  before,  is  a  problem.  Setting 
aside  the  charge  of  fratricide,  his  actions  give  one  the  impression  of  his 
being  much  such  a  character  as  his  ancestor  William  Longsword  (see 
above,  p.  a  1 5).  His  conduct  in  the  external  relations  of  his  Duchy  was  far 
more  honourable  than  that  of  William ;  but  then  he  had  no  Hugh  of  Paris 
or  Herbert  of  Vermandois  to  lead  him  astray. 

8  Will  Gem.  vi.  10,  11.  Roman  de  Rou,  7897  et  seqq.  Joh.  Wallingford, 
u.s.  Will.  Malms,  ii.  180.  The  last  writer  however  mentions  only  the 
attempted  invasion,  and  says  nothing  of  the  embassies  before  and  after. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  10.  "  Mandavit  Chunuto  Regi,  ut  jamjamque  satialus 
eorum  exterminio  illis  parceret,  et  sua  eis  vel  sero  pro  sui  amoris  obtento 
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to  surrender  his  crown  is  nothing  wonderful,  though  the  chap.  vi. 
Norman  writer  seems  shocked  that  the  exhortation  of  the 
Norman  ambassadors  did  not  at  once  bring  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  usurper.1    The  Duke  then,  in  great  wrath,  Robert's 
determines  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  kinsmen  by  force  of  f^attampt 
arms.    An  Assembly  of  the  Normans  is  held,  a  forerunner  i?™^6 
of  the  more  famous  Assembly  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  the 
invasion  of  England  is  determined  on.     A  fleet  is  prepared 
with  all  haste,  and  Duke  Robert  and  the  ^Etheling  Ead- 
ward2  embark  at  Fecamp.     But  the  wind  was  contrary ; 
instead  of  being  carried  safely  to  Pevensey,  the  fleet  was 
carried  round  the  Cdtentin  peninsula  and  found  itself  on 
the  coast  of  Jersey.3     All  attempts  were  vain ;    the  his- 
torian piously  adds  that  they  were  frustrated  by  a  special 
Providence,  because  God  had  determined  that  his  servant 
Eadward  should  make  his  way  to  the  English  Crown  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.4    The  Duke  accordingly  gave 
up  his  enterprise  on  behalf  of  his  cousin  of  England,  and 

redderet."  So  John  of  Wallingford ;  "  Venerunt  legati  a  Normannia  .... 
qui  cum  Cnutone  de  regni  jure  disceptantes  juvenibuB  praedictis  regnum 
postulabant." 

1  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  10.  "Ille  salubrious  monitis  ejus  non  adquievit,  sed 
legates  infectis  rebus  nihil  laetum  portantes  remisit." 

■  William  of  Jumieges  implies  the  personal  presence  of  the  Duke  on 
board  the  fleet,  but  says  nothing  of  that  of  the  JStheling.  Wace  mentions 
both  "Robert  et  Edward"  (7941). 

8  "Nimia  tempestate  acti  ad  insulam  qu»  Genua  vocatur,"  says  William 
of  Jumieges.  "Genus"  is  a  singular  form  for  an  island  which  is  also 
called  Csasarea.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  176)  remarks  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  Jersey  is  spoken  of  in  mediaeval  history.  Wace  (7937)  seems 
to  have  thought  that  a  special  description  of  the  geography  of  the  island 
was  needed.  "  Gersui  est  prez  de  Costentin, 

La  u  Normendie  prent  fin  ; 
En  mer  est  devers  Occident, 
Al  fie  de  Normendie  appent." 

4  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  10.  "  Quod  puto  ita  factum  esse,  Deo  auctore,  pro 
Edwardo  Rege,  quern  disponebat  in  futuro  regnare  sine  sanguinis  effusione." 
William  of  Malmesbury  is  vaguer  and  more  discreet;  "per  occultum 
scilicet    Dei   judicium,    in    cujus  voluntate    sunt    potestates    regnorum 
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chap.  vi.  employed  his  fleet  in  a  further  harrying  of  the  dominions 
of  his  cousin  of  Britanny.1  At  last  Robert,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  common  uncle  of  Robert  and  Alan,2  reconciled 
the  two  princes,  and  the  fleet  apparently  now  sailed  to 
Rouen.3  Thus  far  we  have  a  story,  somewhat  heightened 
in  details,  but  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Robert, 
who  had  restored  the  fugitive  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Flanders,  really  contemplated  carrying  on  his  calling  of 
King-maker  beyond  the  sea.  Robert,  a  thorough  knight- 
errant,  probably  contemplated  the  restoration  of  his  cousin 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  no  more  intention  of  any 
ulterior  gain  to  himself  than  he  had  shown  in  the  restora- 
Probable  tions  of  Baldwin  and  Henry.  But,  if  a  Norman  army  had 
the"  success  once  lan(led  in  England,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy 

of  such  an  ^o  bring  it  home  again  as  to  bring  home  one  which  had 
invasion.  °  °  ° 

simply  marched  into  France  or  Flanders.     Cnut,  with  no 

Tostig,  no  Harold  Hardrada,  to  divert  him  from  the  main 
danger,  and  with  the  force  of  his  other  Kingdoms  ready  to 
back  him,  would  most  likely  have  speedily  crushed  the  in- 
vader. But  had  it  been  otherwise,  one  can  hardly  fancy  the 
English  expedition  producing  no  more  lasting  results  than 
the  French  and  Flemish  expedition.  If  a  Norman  army 
had  effected  the  restoration  of  the  iEtheling,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  somewhat  more  than  effect  his  re- 
storation. Had  Eadward  ascended  the  English  throne  by 
virtue  of  a  victory  won  by  Norman  troops  over  Cnutfs 
Danes  and  Englishmen,  the  practical  aspect  of  such  a 
revolution  could  have  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  revolu- 
tion which  did  take  place  under  William.  The  prince  thus 
established  in  his  Kingdom  would  have  been,  according 
to  formal  pedigrees,  the  cyne-hlaford,  the  descendant  of 

1  Will.  Gem.  vi.  n.  ■  lb. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  winds  up  his  story  with  the  singular  state- 
merit;  "Relliquia  ratium,  rnulto  tempore  dUaolutarum,  Botomagi  adhuc 
nostrA  aetata  visebantur." 
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Alfred,  Cerdic,  and  Woden.  But,  half-Norman  by  birth,  chap.  vi. 
wholly  Norman  in  feeling,  raised  to  his  throne  by  Norman 
swords,  Eadward  would  have  reigned  still  more  completely 
as  a  Frenchman  than  he  did  reign  when,  a  few  years  later, 
he  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  more  peaceable  way.  The 
storm,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  kept  back  Robert  the 
Devil  from  his  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  England,  put  off 
the  chances  of  a  Norman  Conquest  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Norman  writers  wind  up  their  story  with  an  as-  Cxmt  said 
sertion  which  is  much  less   credible  than  their  account  0®,^  the 
of  the  expedition  itself.     Robert,  on  his  return  from  his  ™<^*»<>n 
Breton  expedition,  was  met,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,1  by  to  the 
ambassadors  from  Cnut  offering  half  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England  to  the  sons  of  JSthelred.     The  Lord  of  Northern 
Europe  was  sick,  and  felt  himself  near  his  end ;  he  there- 
fore wished  for  peace  during  the  remnant  of  his  days.2 
Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  offer  of  imme- 
diate resignation  of  any  part  of  his  dominions.     What  is 
meant  is  that  Cnut  offered  to  secure  peace  with  Normandy 
by  recognizing  Eadward  as  his  successor  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Wessex.     The  Norman  and  the  Danish  accounts  may 
be  set  against  one  another.     Any   number  of  embassies 
may  have  passed  between  the  two  princes,  any  amount  of 
mutual  threatenings    may   have    been    exchanged ;    but 
Cnutfs  fear  of  Robert  and  Robert's  fear  of  Cnut  may  be 
set  aside  as  equally  mythical.    The  Norman  story  is  utterly  Improbabi- 
improbable.     Nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  a  dis-  ^^ 
position  made  by  Cnut  in  favour  of  either  of  his  step-sons. 


1  Will.  Gem.  vi.  ra.  m  Quibus  ad  tiquidum  sopitis,  en,  attaint  legati 
Roberto  Duei  a  Chunuto  Rege  directi." 

*  lb.  "  Pace  rata  in  diebus  suis  e6  quod  validft  gravaretur  incommodi- 
tate  ooTporali."  So  John  of  WaUingford  (550)  ;  "  QuAdam  molestiA  tactile 
Cnnto,  et  sibi  et  causae  sue  timuit,  et  sub  quotidians  formidine  discidium 
et  pericnlum,  quod  ex  parte  illA  imminere  senait,  studuit  terminare."  No 
doubt  these  writers  fancied  Cnut,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  have 
been  quite  an  old  man.    Cf.  above,  p.  280. 
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chap.  vi.  He  could  have  no  personal  motive  for  alienating  any  portion 
of  his  dominions  from  his  own  children.  In  almost  any 
other  case  the  influence  of  his  wife  would  supply  a  natural 
and  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  arrangement.  But  all 
that  we  hear  of  Emma  leads  us  to  believe  that  her  whole 
maternal  affection  was  centered  on  Harthacnut  and  Gun- 
hild,  and  that  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  use  her  influence 
on  behalf  of  her  sons  by  iEthelred.  And  had  Cnut  made  any 
such  disposition  in  favour  of  Eadward  or  iElfred,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  leave  some  trace  in  English  history. 
But,  in  the  disputes  which  immediately  followed  on  the 
death  of  Cnut,  we  hear  not  a  word  of  their  claims,  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  single  voice  raised  in  their  favour.1  Still 
the  tale  may  have  been  the  distortion  of  something  which 
really  happened.  We  must  not  forget  that  Harthacnut 
was  Robert's  cousin  no  less  than  Eadward.  It  is  possible 
that  some  announcement  or  confirmation  of  Cnutfs  inten- 
tions in  his  favour,  as  opposed  to  the  succession  of  Harold 
or  Swend,  may  have  been  made  by  Cnut  to  the  Norman 
Duke.  Such  an  announcement  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  by  Norman  writers,  ill-informed  about  English 
affairs,  for  a  disposition  in  favour  of  another  son  of  Emma. 

Deaths  of  Whatever  the  relations  between  Cnut  and  Robert  may 
Robert!*  nave  teen,  the  two  princes  died  in  the  same  year.8  Cnut 
had  gone  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  on  an  errand,  of  which 
religious  motives  were  doubtless  the  predominating  cause. 
But  the  politic  King  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  journey 
which  was  to  profit  his  soul  in  order  to  advance  at  once 
his  own  power  and  credit  and  the  interests  of  the  various 
nations  over  which  he  ruled.      A  fit  of  purer  religious 

1  It  will  be  aeen  that  I  do  not  look  on  a  single  expression  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  188)  as  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  party 
in  England  in  favour  of  the  iEthelings. 

1  Robert  died  in  1035.  Will.  Gem.  vi.  13.  So  Florence  in  anno.  The 
Peterborough  and  Canterbury  Chronicles  place  his  death  in  1031. 
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enthusiasm,  a  fierce  impulse  of  penitence  for  past  sins,  chap.  vx. 
carried  Robert  the  Devil  on  the  more  distant  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.1     On  his  return  he  died  at  the  Bithynian  Robert  dies 
Nikaia,  some  say  by  the  same  fate  by  which  he  was  sus-  j^y  2> 
pected  of  having  made  away  with  his  own  brother.3    In  his  10M' 
lifetime  he  had  begun  to  rear  the  noble  Abbey  of  Cerisy, 
which,  after  many  changes  and  mutilations,  still  remains 
to  witness  to  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  taste  of  Robert 
and  his  age.3     But  the  bones  of  its  founder  were  not 
destined  to  rest  among  its  massive  pillars  or  beneath  the 
bold  arches  which  span  the  width  of  its  stately  nave.     The 
relics  which  he  had  collected  in  the  East  were  borne  by 
his  chamberlain  Toustain  to  the  sanctuary  which  he  had 
founded,4  but  the  great  Duke  of  the  Normans5  himself 
found  his  last  home  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Hellespont, 
beneath  the  spreading   cupolas   of  a  Byzantine  basilica 
at  Nikaia.6     The  Norman  thus  died  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  in  a  land  of  another  tongue  and  another  wor- 
ship ;   the  Dane  too  ended  his  days  in  a  land  which  was  Cnut  dies 
not  his  by  birth;   but  it  was  a  land  in  which,  if  he  hadE^*468" 
entered  it  as  a  destroyer,  he  had  truly  reigned  as  a  father.  November 
Cnut,  Emperor  of  six  Kingdoms,  but  in  a  special  manner 
King  of  the  West-Saxon  realm,  died  within  the  West- 

1  See  William  of  Jumieges,  vi.  ia,  who  however  doea  not  distinctly  con- 
nect the  pilgrimage  with  the  death  of  his  brother.  But  William  of  Malmes- 
bnry  says  distinctly ;  "  cujas  rei  gemens  conscientiam."  So  the  Tours 
Chronicle  quoted  above  (p.  51 7) ;  "  Quare  .  .  .  nudipes  Hierusalem  abiit." 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  178.  "  A  pud  Niceam  urbem  Bithyniae  dies  implevit, 
veneno,  ut  fertur,  interceptus ;  auctore  ministro  Radulfo,  cognomento 
Mowino,  qui  scelus  illud  spe  ducatus  animo  suo  extorserit ;  sed  Norman- 
niam  regressus,  re  cognitA,  ab  omnibus  quasi  monstrum  exsufflatus,  in 
exsilium  perpetuum  discessit."    So  Roman  de  Rou,  8372. 

•  Will.  Gem.  vii.  23.  "  At  Robertas  .  .  .  antequam  Hierusalem  pergeret, 
monasterium  Sancti  Vigoris  Ceratii  sdificare  ccBpit."  So  Roman  de  Rou, 
7465  et  Beqq.j  8390.     On  Cerisy,  see  Neustria  Pia,  429. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  8391. 

5  Will.  Gem.  vii.  1.  "Roberti  magni  Duds.'* 

•  lb.  vi.  13.  "  Sepultus  est  etiam  in  basilica  Sanctis  Mariee  a  suis,  intra 
mcBnia  Nioense  civitatis." 

m  m 
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chap,  vl  Saxon  border,  at  a  spot  hallowed  by  memories  of  the  Great 
iElfred,  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  minster  at  Shaftes- 
bury.1   As  an  English  King  by  adoption,  if  not  by  birth, 
he  found  a  grave  among  the  English  Kings  who  were 
before  him,  in  the  Old  Minster  of  his  West-Saxon  capital. 
The  two  rivals,  if  rivals  they  were,  passed  from  the  Western 
world  almost  at  the  same  moment;    the  death  of  Cnut 
happened  about  the  time  when  the  death  of  Robert  could 
have  become  known  in  England  or  in  Normandy.     The 
dominions  of  both  rulers  passed  away  to  their  spurious  or 
doubtful  offspring.     The  son  of  Arkfote  succeeded  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  supposed  son  of  "  the  other  iElfgifu"  succeeded 
Contrast     in  England.     But,  if  there  be  a  wide  difference  between 
theirTuc-    the  fame  of  the  two  fathers,  it  is  &r  more  than  over- 
oe8aor8-       balanced  by  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  their  sons. 
A  reign  of  a  few  obscure  years  of  crime  and  confusion 
forms  the  sole  memory  of  the  Bastard  of  Northampton, 
while  the  world  has  ever  since  rung,  and  while  it  lasts, 
can  hardly  ever  fail  to  ring,  with  the  mighty  name  of  the 
Bastard  of  Falaise. 

§  2.  The  Reign  of  Harold  the  Son  of  Cnut. 
1035-1040. 

Extent  The  good  fortune  of  Cnut  had  raised  him  up  an  Empire 

Empire.8  ^  Northern  Europe  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  before 
or  after  him.  Setting  aside  descriptions  of  his  power  which 
are  manifestly  gross  exaggerations,  he  united  the  King- 
dom of  England  and  its  dependencies  with  the  Kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  As  to  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  vast  dominions  after  his 

1  The  death  of  Cnut  at  Shaftesbury  is  asserted  by  all  the  Chronicles  sad 
Florence  in  anno,  and  by  William  of  Malmesbnry,  ii.  187.  Of  Saxo's  wild 
fable  about  his  death  at  Rouen  I  have  spoken  already.  I  have  net  fcand 
it  in  any  other  of  the  Danish  writers,  several  of  whom  distinctly  assert  bis 
death  in  England.  Ohron.  Esrom.  ap,  Lang,  i  236  (which  makes  him  die 
in  1037).  Chron.  Rosk.  i.  377. 
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death  our  information  is  unfortunately  most  meagre.     It  chap.  vi. 
seems  clear  that,  like  Charles  the  Great,  he  contemplated  a  Compari- 
partition  among  his  children  ;*  it  is  not  clear  whether,  like  tween  the 
Charles,  he  contemplated  the  retention   of  any  kind  ofPJ^n.£ 
connexion  among  his  various  Kingdoms,  or  the  investi-  of  Cnut 
ture  of  one  among  his  sons  with  any  sort  of  Imperial  Charles, 
superiority  over  the  others.     Like  Charles,  he  had  esta- 
blished his  sons  as  Kings  during  his  lifetime  in  his  subor- 
dinate Kingdoms.     I  say  subordinate  Kingdoms,  because  England 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  Cnutfs  eyes,  Denmark  of  Cnut's 
and  Norway  were  little  more  than  dependencies  of  Eng-  EmPlre- 
land.     England  was  the  seat  of  his  own  dominion,  while  The  Scan- 
the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  were  entrusted  to  Viceroys  states 
or  under- Kings.     Swend,  with  his  mother  iElfgifu,  had  "^f1  h? 
reigned  in  Norway;  Denmark,  it  would  seem,  had  been  Kings, 
placed  at  one  time  under  Harold  and  at  another  under 
Harthacnut.2      In   both   countries  we  see  signs  of  dis- 

1  Charles*  schemes  of  partition  came  to  nothing,  because  of  the  death 
of  his  sons  Charles  and  Pippin.  StiU  a  trace  of  them  remained  in  the 
position  of  Bernard,  son  of  Pippin,  as  King  of  Italy  under  the  Emperor 
Lewis.  The  whole  reign  of  Lewis,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  long  record 
of  partitions  and  contemplated  partitions  of  the  Empire. 

*  Saxo  is  so  confused  in  his  chronology  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether, 
in  the  following  passage  (p.  196),  he  may  not  be  confounding  the  division 
of  Cnutfs  dominions  after  his  death  with  a  system  of  under-Kings  during 
his  life- time.  But  his  words  certainly  describe  a  state  of  things  very  like 
that  which  was  contemplated  by  Charles.  "  Inde  [from  Rome,  see  above, 
p.  504]  reversus,  Haraldum  natu  majorem  Anglian,  Danise  Canutum,  Nor- 
vagise  Svenonem,  quern  ez  Alvinft  sustulerat,  absque  ulla  majestatis  sue 
diminutione,  pnefecit.  Nam  etsi  tres  provincias  totidem  filiorum  regimini 
tradidit,  nihilominus  commune  sibi  trium  imperium  reservavit*  neque 
summam  penta  alium  consistere  voluit.  Pneterea  teneris  adhuc  ducibus, 
in  officionun  tutelam  fortissimorum  praemdia  sociavii."  The  Knytlinga 
Saga  (c.  1 7.  Ant.  Celto-Scandice,  p.  1 44)  gives  a  similar  account,  only  in- 
stead of  England,  it  makes  Harold  under-Kin  g  over  part  of  Scotland. 
"  Knutr  Eonungr  hafdi  oc  til  forrada  mikinn  hlut  af  Skotlandi,  oc  sette 
hann  J»ar  Haralld  son  sinn  Konung  ysir ;  enn  t>o  var  Knutr  Konungr  ysir- 
konungr  [Overkonge]  allra  J»eirra.w  There  is  however  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Harold  ever  reigned  in  England  as  under- King,  and  a  reign 
in  Scotland,  though  the  statement  is  very  remarkable,  is  hardly  to  be  as- 
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affection  towards  Cnut's  government,  of  which  we  see  no 
trace  in  England.     The  rule  of  Swend  and  his    mother 
is  said  to  have  been  highly  oppressive  in  Norway.1     In 
Denmark  we  even  hear  of  an  attempt,  headed  by  Earl  Ulf 
and  said  to  be  favoured  by  Queen  Emma,  to  displace  Cnot 
in  favour  of  Harthacnut.2     The  reason  assigned  is   the 
preference  shown  by  Cnut  to  England  and  Englishmen.3 
If  then  Cnut  entertained  any  idea  of  permanently  annex- 
ing his  Scandinavian  possessions  to  his  English  Empire, 
any  idea,  in  short,  of  reducing  Denmark  and  Norway  to 
the  condition  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  such  schemes   had 
very  little  chance  of  succeeding  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  retain  Wales  and  Scotland,  conterminous  countries,  in 
any  permanent  subjection  was  always  difficult;  to  retain 
countries  so  remote  as  Denmark  and  Norway  was  hopelessly 
impossible.      Empires  like  those  of  Alexander,  Charles, 
or  Cnut  are  in  their  own  nature  ephemeral.    As  in  the  case 
of  Alexander  and  Charles,  the  process  of  their  formation 
may  leave  behind  it  results  affecting  the  whole  later  history 
of  the  world;  but  the  Empires  themselves  are  ephemeral. 
As  united  dominions,  swayed  by  a  single  will,  they  last 
only  as  long  as  there  is  an  Alexander  or  a  Charles  at 
their  head ;  they  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  of  the 
great  conqueror  passes  into  weaker  hands.      So  it  was 
with  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  Empire  of  the  Great  Cnut. 
With  our  scanty  information,  we  cannot  positively  either 
assert  or  deny  that  he  dreamed  of  preserving  union  in  any 
shape  among  his  vast  and  widely  severed  dominions.     If 
he  did  entertain  such  thoughts,  his  designs  were  scattered 
to  the  winds  immediately  upon  his  own  death.     When  he 


sumed  without  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Rnytlinga  Raga.     On 
Harold's  apparent  reign  in  Denmark,  see  above,  p.  474.   On  Swend  s  reign 
in  Norway  with  his  mother  JElfgifu,  see  Snorre,  c.  25  a  (Laing,  ii.  344). 
1  Snorre,  c.  252,  261  (Laing,  ii.  344,  353). 

*  Snorre,  c.  168  (Laing,  ii.  244). 

*  See  Mallet,  Histoire  du  Dannemarc,  iii.  137. 
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died,  Svvend  was  in  possession  of  Norway,  and  Hartha-   chap.  vi. 
cnut  in  possession  of  Denmark.     It  appears  that  England 
also  was  designed  for  the  son  of  Emma,  Cnut's  specially 
royal  of&pring,  the  one  son  who  was  the  child  of  a  crowned 
King  and  his  Lady.     What  provision,  if  any,  was  made 
for   Harold  by   his    father's   last    dispositions,   does    not 
appear.     But  things  turned  out  far  differently  from  what 
Cnut    had    intended.      Swend   was    almost    immediately  Swend 
driven   out   of  Norway,  and  Magnus,  the  s6n  of  Saint  j^m 
Olaf,  was  received  as  King.1     In  Denmark  Harthacnut  N°rw»y- 
retained  possession,  though   the   aspect   of  Magnus  was 
threatening.     In  England,  as  usual,  all  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the   free  choice   of  the  Witan   before   the  vacancy 
came  to  nothing.     If  Cnut  attempted  to  do  more  than 
exercise  that  vague  power  of  recommending  a  successor 
which  the  Law  vested  in  him,  his  bequest  counted  for  as 
little  as  the  older  bequests  of  ^Ethelwulf  had  counted.2 

The   events  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  State  of 
Cnut  are  told  with  much  contradiction  and   confusion ;  0  "f hen 
but,  by  closely  attending  to  the  most  trustworthy  autho-  £ea<*  of 
rities,  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  general 
sequence  of  events.3     It   appears   then  that  the  will  of 

1  Snorre,  Saga  of  Magnus,  c.  4  (Laing,  ii.  363).  As  to  the  division  after 
Cnnt's  death,  see  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  72  ;  "Post  cujus  mortem,  ut  ipse 
disposuit,  succedunt  in  regnum  filii  ejus,  Haroldus  in  Angliam,  Svein  in 
Nortmanniam,  Hardechnut  autem  in  Daniam.  .  .  .  Suein  et  Harold,  a 
concubina  geniti  erant ;  qui,  ut  mos  est  barbaris,  eequam  tunc  inter  liberos 
Chnut  sortiti  sunt  partem  hsereditatis."  This  is  copied  by  the  Esrom 
Chronicle,  Lang.  i.  237.  cf.  Chron.  Rosk.  p.  377.  Chron.  Erici,  p.  159.  As 
Harold  actually  succeeded  in  England,  foreign  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
for  granted  that  his  succession  was  in  accordance  with  Cnut's  will. 

■  See  above,  p.  118. 

s  The  cause  of  all  these  difficulties  and  contradictions  seems  to  be  that 
the  division  of  the  Kingdom  between  Harold  and  Harthacnut  proved  a 
mere  ephemeral  arrangement,  and  was  set  aside  within  two  years.  It  seems 
therefore  to  have  quite  passed  out  of  mind,  except  with  the  very  few 
writers  with  whom  minute  accuracy  was  really  an  object.  No  one  would 
find  out  the  fact  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  from  the  Encomiast,  or  even  from 
William  of  Malmesbury.     Of  the  Danish  writers  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
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ohap.  vi.  the  late  King,  in  favour  of  Harthacnut,  wag  supported  by 
The  Wert-  the  West-Saxons  with  Godwine  their  Earl  at  their  head. 

Saxons  for 

Hartha-  That  the  English  were  divided,  some  being  for  Harthacnut 
and  some  for  one  of  the  sons  of  iEthelred,  is  a  statement 
which  seems  hardly  to  rest  on  sufficient  authority.1     On 

Northum-   the  other  hand,  Harold,  the  supposed  son  of  Cnut  and  of 

Mercia/and  JSlfgifu  of  Northampton,  also  appeared  as  a  candidate. 

JgJjJjJ for  He  was  apparently  supported  by  Earl  Leofric  of  Merck, 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Thegns  north  of  the  Thames, 
and  by  the  "lithsmen,"  the  sea-faring  folk,  of  London. 
It  would  even  seem  that  he  ventured  on  an  act,  whether 

The  Encomiast  (25  et  seqq.)  and,  still  more  plainly,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (ii.  1 88)  realize  that  a  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  election  of 
Harold  ;  they  do  not  realize  that  that  opposition  was  so  &r  successful  that 
a  temporary  sovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  was  secured  to 
Harthacnut.  Even  Florence,  seemingly  hesitating,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
between  two  versions  of  a  story,  tells  the  tale  with  some  confusion.  But  on 
comparing  the  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  the 
matter  becomes  much  clearer.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  is  the  primary 
authority  for  the  division  of  parties  in  the  Witenagem<$t,  for  the  division  of 
the  Kingdom  between  the  two  competitors,  for  the  Regency  of  Emma  and 
Godwine  on  behalf  of  Harthacnut.  Its  statements  are  copied,  with  more  or 
less  of  confusion  and  misconception,  by  the  Canterbury  Chronicle,  Florence, 
and  William.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  do  not  distinctly 
mention  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  year  1035  ;  but  they  imply 
it  under  1037,  in  the  words,  "Her  man  geoeas  Harald  ofer  eall  to  cinge, 
and  forsoc  Hartfaonut,"  which,  unless  Harthacnut  had  before  possessed 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  would  be  meaningless.  Oddly  enough,  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  does  not  distinctly  mention  this  second  election  of 
Harold,  though  it  perhaps  alludes  to  it  in  the  words,  "  And  he  [Harold] 
wa?s  J«h  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Engl  aland."  Thus  the  two  accounts  in  the 
Chronicles  fill  up  gaps  in  each  other,  and  between  the  two  we  get  a  fuB 
and  consistent  narrative. 

1  See  above,  p.  528.  William  of  Malmesbury  indeed  says  (ii.  1 88),  "Angli 
diu  obstiterunt,  magis  unum  ex  filiis  Ethelredi,  qui  in  Normannia  mora- 
bantur,  vel  Hardecnutum  filium  Cnutonis  ex  Emma,  qui  tunc  in  Dane- 
roarchia  erat,  Regem  habere  volentes."  But  we  hear  nothing  in  the 
Chronicles,  where  the  proceedings  in  the  Witenagemrft  are  described,  of 
any  voices  being  raised  on  the  side  of  the  ^Ethelings,  and  William  himself 
says  (u.  s.)  of  a  time  a  little  later  ;  "  Filii  Ethelredi  jam  fere  omnibus  de- 
spectui  erant,  magis  propter  patera©  eocordiae  memoriam,  quam  propter 
Danorum  potentiam."  These  last  words  are  at  least  a  witness  to  the 
freedom  of  election  on  this  occasion. 
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we  call  it  of  sovereignty  or  of  violence,  before  the  election  chap.  vx. 
was  held.     He  sent  to  Winchester  and  despoiled  the  Lady  Harold 
JSlfgifu-Emma  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  left  her  L. 
by  Cnut.1      Personally,  as  the  event  proved,  both  can- 
didates were   equally   worthless;    but    each  had  strong 
political  motives  on  his  side,  and  it  is  clear  that  men's 
passions  were   deeply  moved  by  the  struggle.     As  far 
as  we  can  see,  Harold  was  the  candidate  of  the  North, 
Harthacnut  of  the  South ;   Harold  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Danes,  Harthacnut  of  the  English.     At  first  sight  Apparent 
this  seems  to  be  a  division  of  parties  exactly  opposite  to  tne  two 
what  might  have  been  expected.     Harthacnut,  the  son  of  P***168* 
a  Danish  father  and  a  Norman  mother,  had  not  a  drop 
of  English  blood  in  his  veins.     Harold,  if  he  was  what  he 
professed  to  be,  the  son  of  Cnut  by  the  other  iElfgifu, 
was  English  at  least  by  the  mother's  side ;  if  he  was  what 
scandal  asserted  him  to  be,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  by 
some  nameless  mother,  he  was  probably  English  on  both 
sides.     The  election  of  Harthacnut  involved  the  continua- 
tion of  the  connexion  with  Denmark;    the   election  of 
Harold  would  again  make  England  an  independent  and 
isolated  monarchy.     Yet  English  feeling  lay  with  Hartha- 
cnut, Danish  feeling  lay  with  Harold.     The  explanation  Attach* 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  personal  position  of  Cnut  theVest- 
to wards  his  West-Saxon  subjects.     He  had  lived  among  S^Shl*0 
them ;   the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen   had  been  his  cnut  as  the 
minister  and  representative ;   he  had  in  every  way  iden-  cnut. 
tified  himself  with  them,  and  they  had  flourished  under 

1  The  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  the  only 
copies  which  mention  the  seizure,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  took  place 
while  Harold  was  still  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown.  Florence  (in  anno) 
indeed  says,  "  Is  tamen,  adeptd  regia  dignitate,  misit  Wintoniam  bugs  con- 
Btipatores  celerrime,  et  gazarum  opumque  quas  Bex  Canutus  Algivse  reli- 
querat  Reginte  majorem  melioremque  partem  ademit  illi  tyrannice."  So 
Roger  of  Wendover,  i.  473.  But  Harold  could  hardly  have  ventured  on 
this  after  the  peaceful  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  business  is  quite 
different  from  Harold's  expulsion  of  Emma  in  1037,  though  it  is  confounded 
with  it  by  Roger. 
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ohap.  vi*  his  government  as  they  had  never  flourished  before.  It 
was  no  wonder  then  if  the  wishes  of  Cnut  with  regard  to 
the  succession  or  to  anything  else  were  looked  on  by  the 
West-Saxon  people  as  a  sacred  law.  Harthacnut  too, 
if  not  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  rulers,  was  at 
least  a  kingly  bairn,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  his 
Lady.  Who  was  Harold  the  bastard,  whose  parents  no 
one  knew  for  certain,  that  he  should  rule  over  them  ?  If 
Harthacnut  was  at  this  moment  in  Denmark,  his  earliest 
days  had  been  spent  in  England,  while  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  days  of  Harold  had  been 
Aspect  of  spent  in  Denmark.  The  continued  connexion  with  Den- 
nexionwith  mark  which  was  implied  in  the  choice  of  Harthacnut 
Denmark.  mig^  even  appear  to  patriotic  Englishmen  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Danish  King.1  In  the  later  days 
of  Cnut  the  connexion  with  Denmark  had  taken  a  form 
which  must  have  been  distinctly  gratifying  to  English,  and, 
above  all,  to  West-Saxon,  national  feeling.  The  Lord  of 
all  Northern  Europe  had  worn  his  Imperial  crown  in  the 
old  West-Saxon  capital;  he  had  thence  sent  forth  his 
Earls  and  his  sons  to  govern  his  dependent  realms  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  As  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Cnut, 
so  men  deemed  that  it  would  be  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut. 
Denmark,  like  Mercia  or  Northumberland,  would  be  only 
another  Earldom  whence  homage,  and  perhaps  tribute, 
would  be  paid  to  the  Imperial  court  and  the  Imperial 
treasure-house  at  Winchester.  The  sons  of  iEthelred  were 
strangers ;  no  man  in  England  had  seen  them  since  their 
childhood;  their  claims  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
an  intended  foreign  invasion ;  no  sentiment  attaching  to 
their  remoter  ancestry  could  at  all  counterbalance  the 
sentiment  which  attached  to  the  undoubted,  the  royal,  the 
chosen,  son  of  the  King  who  had  given  England  nineteen 
years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  foreign  dominion.     West- 

1  I  believe  there  were  people  who,  on  the  accession  of  her  present 
Majesty,  regretted  the  separation  between  England  and  Hannover ! 
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Saxon  feeling  therefore  identified  itself  with  loyalty  to  the  chap.  vi. 
undoubted  son  of  the  late  King  and  to  his  declared  wishes 
as  to  the  succession.      Godwine  and  all  the  men  of  his 
Earldom  were  for  Harthacnut. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  Harold  Motives  in 
might  appeal  to  a  very  intelligible  line  of  feeling  in  the  Harold 
minds  of  the  Danish  and  half-Danish  inhabitants  ofj^^dl 
Northern  England.  His  bastardy  would  be  in  their  eyes  Northern 
no  objection.  Whether  we  look  on  his  mother  as  a  mere 
concubine  or  as  bound  to  Cnut  by  an  irregular  or  uncano- 
nical  marriage,  her  children  would,  according  to  Danish 
notions,  be  as  fit  to  reign  as  the  children  of  the  Norman 
Lady.  Indeed  a  powerful  vein  of  Northumbrian  senti- 
ment might  not  unnaturally  attach  to  the  grandson  of  the 
murdered  Earl  ^Elfhelm.  Harold's  election  might  seem  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  West-Saxon  dominion  over  Danes 
and  Angles;  a  day  might  seem  to  be  coming  in  which 
Winchester  would  have  to  bow  to  York.  And  if  the  son 
of  -321fgifu  had  thus  a  local  connexion  with  Northumber- 
land, he  had  also  a  local  connexion  with  Mercia.  Whether 
by  birth,  by  residence,  or  by  maternal  descent,  the  daughter 
of  iElfhelm  was  in  some  way  -551fgifu  of  Northampton, 
and  her  son  might  call  on  Mercian  local  feeling  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  a  countryman.  Again,  if  Harold,  once 
designed  for  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  brought  up  in 
Denmark  as  a  future  Danish  King,  had  been  deprived  by 
his  father's  later  dispositions  of  any  share  in  either  Eng- 
land or  Denmark,  Danish  and  Northumbrian  feelings  would 
centre  round  him  still  more  strongly.  He  would  become 
the  embodiment  of  any  jealousies  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  Cnut's  open  preference  of  England  to  Denmark, 
of  the  Saxon  part  of  England  to  the  Anglian  and  Danish 
provinces.  It  was  better  to  have  a  King  who  should  reign 
over  England  without  Denmark,  better  to  have  a  King 
who  should  reign  over  Northumberland  and  Mercia  with- 
out Wessex,  than  for  a  West-Saxon  King,  of  whatever 
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otap.  ti.  ancestry,  to  hold  both  Denmark  and  Northumberland  as 
dependencies.  The  old  provincial  feelings,  often  concealed 
but  never  completely  stifled,  ever  ready  to  break  out  on 
any  strong  provocation,  now  broke  out  in  their  fulness. 
The  Danish  provinces  sided  with  Harold.  And  with 
them  we  find  a  new  element,  the  "  lithsmen/'  the  nautic 
Danish  multitude,  of  London.  The  great  city  still  retained  her 
in  London,  voice  in  the  election  of  Kings,  but  that  voice  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  a  new  class  among  her 
population.  We  hear  now  not  of  the  citizens,  but  of  the 
sea-faring  men.1  Every  invasion,  every  foreign  settlement 
of  any  kind  within  the  Kingdom  has,  in  every  age, 
added  a  new  element  to  the  population  of  London.  As 
a  Norman  colony  settled  in  London  later  in  the  century, 
so  a  Danish  colony  settled  there  now.  Some  accounts 
tell  us,  doubtless  with  great  exaggeration,  that  London 
had  now  become  almost  a  Danish  city.8  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  Danish  element  in  the  city  was  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  that  its  voice  strongly  helped  to  swell 
the  cry  in  favour  of  Harold.  Northumberland,  Mercia, 
and  London  thus  demanded  that  the  son  of  JElfgifu  of 
Northampton  should,  if  possible,  be  King  over  all  Eng- 
land; in  the  worst  case  he  should,  like  Eadgar  and  like 
Cnut,  be  King  over  all  Northumberland  and  Mercia. 

There  was  perhaps  in  that  age  no  country  except  Eng- 
land in  which  such  a  question  could  have  been  decided 
except  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war.  But  the  firmly  rooted 
principles  of  English  Law,  the  habit  of  constant  meeting  and 
discussion,  had,  even  in  that  age,  produced  some  germs  of 

1  There  is  now  no  mention  of  the  "bnrhwarn,"  as  at  the  election  of 
Eadmund  in  1016.  The  only  Chronicle,  that  of  Peterborough,  which  men- 
tions the  agency  of  London  at  all,  speaks  only  of  the  "litfemen."  William 
of  Malmesbnry,  seemingly  not  marking  this  distinction,  says  (ii.  188), 
"  Elegerunt  enm  [Haroldum]  Dani  et  Londonie  oives,  qui  jam  pene  in 
barbarorum  mores  propter  frequentem  convictum  tranaierant."  CfL  Lin- 
gard,  i.  318,  who  identifies  the  Lithsmen  and  the  Thingmaona. 

■Will.  Malms.  n.s. 
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the  feeling  to  which  the  great  English  historian  of  Greece   chap.  vi. 
has  given  the  name  of  "  constitutional  morality ." *     The  The  con- 
controversy  was  a  sharp  one,  but  it  was  decided,  not  on  peacefully 
the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  Witenagemot.  jj^4 
The  usual  Midwinter  meeting  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  Witena- 
forestalled  by  a  few  weeks;  certain  it  is  that,  soon  after  Qem<5tof 
the  death  of  Cnut,  the  Witan  of  all  England  met  in  full  Oxford. 

Christmas, 

Gemot  at  Oxford.     That  town  was,  no  doubt,  on  this  1035? 
as  on  other  occasions,  recommended  for  the  purpose  by 
its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the   Kingdom.     The  National   Council   proceeded   to 
debate  the  claims  of  the  two  candidates.     The  great  Earl  Godwine 
of  the  West-Saxons,  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his  ^e  claims 
Earldom,  strove  to  play  the  same  part  which  Dunstan  had  ^1Jartliar 
played  in  the  last  recorded  debate  of  the  kind  in  a  full 
and  free  Assembly  of  the  Wise.2     His  eloquent  tongue  set 
forth   the  claims  of   Harthacnut,   the   candidate   recom- 
mended   alike    by  undoubted   royal   birth    and    by   the 
wishes  of  the  glorious   sovereign  whom  they  had  lost. 
But  this  time  the  charmer  charmed  in  vain.     All  that  ' 
Godwine  could  gain  for  the  son  of  the  Lady  was  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  Kingdom.     The  proposal  of  a  division  The  divi- 
seems   to  have   come   from   Leofric,   now  Earl  over  all  ^e  ^ing- 
Mercia,3  who  on  all  occasions  appears  as  a  mediator  be-  ^^f^" 
tween  the  extreme  parties  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Eeofric, 
To  this  course  he  was  prompted  alike  by  his  personal 
temper  and  by  the  geographical  position  of  his  Earldom. 
Godwine  and  his  party  withstood  for  a  while  even  this 
proposal ;   but  the  majority  was  against  them ;   the  As-  and  voted 
sembly  voted  the  division  of  England  between  the  two  can-  i^mbiy. 
didates.4   Once  more,  but  now  for  the  last  time  in  English 

1  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  iv.  205. 

*  See  above,  p.  292.  s  See  above,  p.  461. 

*  I  understand  the  proposal  for  a  division  to  come  from  Harold's  sup- 
porters, most  probably  from  Leofric,  the  natural  mediator  between  the  two 
extreme  parties.    I  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
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chap.  vi.  history,  the  land  had  two  acknowledged  Kings.     Harold 
Hartha-      reigned  to  the  North  of  the  Thames  and  Harthaenut  to 

emit  reigns       ° 

inWessex;  the  South.     We  are  not  distinctly  told  whether  the  two 

reigns        Kings  were  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  each   other, 

Thamaf     or  Aether,  **  *n   ^he  case  °f  Cnut  and  Eadmnnd,  any 

Imperial  supremacy  was  reserved  to  either  of  the   half- 

seemingly   brothers.1      But  several  indications  seem   to   show    that 
as  superior 

Lord.  such  a  supremacy  was  reserved  to  Harold,  and  such  a 
supposition  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  narrative  which  follows.2     Nor  are  we 

sion  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  that  Leofric  and  others  chose  Harold 
and  Harthaenut  ( "Leofric  Eorl  and  insert  eaUe  J»a )>egenas  be  norftan  Temese 
and  J>a  liftsmen  on  Lunden  gecuron  Harold  to  healdes  ealles  Englelandes ; 
him  and  his  brotfer  Hardacnute,  J»e  wees  on  Denemearcon  ").  This  proposal 
— namely  the  division — Godwine  and  the  West-Saxons  resist  ("and  Godwine 
Eorl  and  ealle  }>a  yldestan  menn  on  West-Seaxon  lagon  ongean,  swa  Li  len- 
gost  mihton  ;  ac  hi  ne  mihton  nan  J»ing  ongean  wealcan") ;  that  is,  they 
claim  the  whole  Kingdom  for  Harthaenut.  At  last  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  the  division  and  the  regency  ("  and  man  gersedde  J>a  fcet  JElfgifu 
Hardacnutes  modor  seete  on  Winceastre  mid  \>sea  cynges  huacarlum  hyra  suna, 
and  heoldan  ealle  West-Seaxan  him  to  handa ;  and  Godwine  Eorl  was  heora 
healdest  man").  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  758  B)  translates  this 
account,  but  he  was  evidently  puzzled  by  the  words  about  electing  Harold 
and  Harthaenut,  as  he  says,  "  elegerunt  Haraldum,  ut  conservaret  regnuni 
fratri  suo  Hardecnut;"  a  most  unlikely  story.  The  last  clause  he  trans- 
lates ;  "  Consilium  ergo  inierunt  quod  Emma  Begina  cum  Regis  defuncti 
familia  [huscarlum  F)  conservaret  Westsexe  apud  Wincestre  in  opus  filii  sui, 
Godwinus  vero  Consul  dux  eis  esset  in  re  militari."  Henry  says  nothing 
of  the  second  election  of  Harold  in  1037.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii  188), 
though  telling  the  story  in  a  most  confused  way,  seems  quite  to  take  in  the 
position  of  Godwine  ;  "  Maximus  turn  justitis  propugnator  fuit  Godwinus 
Comes,  qui  etiam  pupillorum  [he  has  some  notion  about  the  sons  of  ./Ethel- 
red,  as  well  as  Harthaenut,  see  above,  pp.  528,  534]  tie  tutorem  profcssus, 
reginam  Emmam  et  regias  gazas  custodiens,  resistentes  umbone  norninis 
sui  aliquamdiu  dispulit ;  sed  tandem,  vi  et  numero  impar,  cessit  violentise.** 
Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Conquests,  ii.  106,  7)  makes  Godwine  first  assert  the 
rights  of  the  iEthelings,  which  I  suppose  is  his  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  William,  and  then  himself  propose  the  compromise  in  favour  of  Hartha- 
enut. For  this  he  refers  us  to  Simeon ;  but  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  1 79)  only 
copies  the  narrative  of  Florence,  which,  Mr.  St.  John  had  just  before  said, 
••  confuses  the  whole  subject."  x  See  above,  p.  436. 

3  I  Bee  that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  110).  It 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (evidently 
misunderstood  by  the  Canterbury  Chronicler);   "And  he  [Harold]  wsss 
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told  of  any  stipulations  as  to  the  succession.     It  would  chap.  vi. 
follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if  either  of  the 
brothers  died  childless,  the  survivor  would  be  elected  to 
his  portion  of  the  Kingdom.    According  to  one  account,  Rumoured 
Archbishop  JSthelnoth,  the  friend  of  Cnut,  still  refused  Arcn.  ° 
to  consecrate  Harold  as  King.     He  placed  the  crown  and  ^£«§noth 
sceptre  on  the  altar ;    Harold  might   seize  them,  if  he  to  crown 
dared,  but  while  a  son  of  Emma  survived,  he,  jEthelnoth, 
would  crown  no  King  but  a  son  of  Emma,  and  every 
Bishop  of  his  province  was  equally  forbidden  to  perform 
the  rite.1     If  this  tale  be  true,  it  was  an  assertion  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  for 
which  we  might  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  in  the  English 
history  of  those  times.     The  Archbishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Gemot,  might  give  his  vote  for  whichever  candidate 
he  pleased;   but  when   the  election   was   made,  he  had 
clearly  no  right  to  refuse  to  consecrate  the  King  elected 
by  the  majority.     We  may  also  remark  that  the  story, 
if  it  belongs  to  this  time,2  implies  the  Imperial  supremacy 
of  Harold.     With  a   mere   King  of  the   Mercians   and 
Northumbrians,  whether  an  under- King  or  an  altogether 
independent  sovereign,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
West-Saxon  subject,  could  have  nothing  to  do. 

The   Kingdom  was  thus  divided.     The   King-elect  of 

>eh  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Englaland."  This  however,  as  I  remarked  in 
p.  534,  may  perhaps  refer  to  Harold's  second  election  in  1037.  But  an 
Imperial  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Harold  seems  quite  consistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  events,  and  such  a  supposition  may  perhaps  render  the 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  ^Etheling  Alfred  one  degree  less  obscure. 

1  Encom.  Emmie,  pp.  47,  28. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  tale,  if  true,  may  belong  to  the  second  election 
of  Harold  in  1037,  and  may  have  been  thrust  back  in  the  confused  chrono- 
logy of  the  Encomiast.  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  473)  asserts  a  coronation ; 
"Pravaluit  pars  Haroldi  et  regni  Anglise  ilium  diademate  insignivit."  So 
Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  932) ;  Harold  was  '<  ab  Ethelnodo  Dorobernensi 
Archiepiscopo  apud  Lundonias  consecratus."  The  believers  in  the  false 
Ingulf  may  also  entertain  themselves  with  a  story  about  Harold's  corona- 
tion robe,  and  a  great  deal  more  about  which  authentic  history  is  silent. 
See  St.  John,  ii.  107-10. 
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chap.  vi.  the  West-Saxons  was  in   no   huny — the   affairs    of  his 
cnut  re"      Northern  Kingdom  did  not  allow  him  to  be  in  a  hurry — 
mains  in     to  take  personal  possession  of  the  fragment  of  a   realm 
which  was  all  that  Godwine  had  been  able  to  secure  for 
Regency     him.     Emma  appears  to  have  been  invested  with  a  kind 
and  God-    of  regency  in  her  son's  name,  while  Godwine  retained  his 
Weasex      P°st  M  ^ar^  an<^  ^^  *'  ^e  administration  of  the  West* 
1035-1037.  Saxon  Kingdom.     It  is  specially  mentioned  that  Hariha- 
cnut's  housecarls  remained  with  Emma.1     The  housecarls 
of  Harthacnut  had  doubtless  been  the  housecarls  of  Cnut ; 
their   loyalty  was   personal   to  their  master,  and  would 
naturally  pass  to  his  widow  and  her  son.     But  that  their 
presence  was  allowed  in  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom  and 
capital  under  the  administration  of  Godwine  clearly  shows 
that  they  had  not  been  employed  during  the  late  reign  as 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  that  they  were  not  looked 
on  with  any  general  hatred  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  that  an  event 
happened  of  which  advantage  has  ever  since  been  taken 
by  hostile  tongues  and  pens  to  stain  the  character  of  the 
great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  with  a  charge  of  the 
deepest  treachery.  But  even  in  the  period  on  which  we 
are  now  entering,  a  period  in  which  we  have  at  every  step 
to  weigh  the  conflicting  statements  of  national  and  poli- 
tical partizanship,  there  is  no  event  about  which  the 
various  versions  of  the  tale  are  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  each  other.  The  story  is  told  with  every  conceivable 
variety  of  time,  place,  and  person,  and  even  our  earliest 
and  best  authorities  contain  statements  which  it  is  impos- 
Attempt  sible  to  reconcile  with  one  another.  Thus  much  seems  oer- 
af  the°Ur  tain;  first,  that,  about  this  time,  one  or  both  of  the  sons 
iEthelings.  0f  J2thelred  and  Emma  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
father's  Kingdom;  secondly,  that  ^Elfred,  the  younger 
of  the   two  iEthelings,  fell  into   the  power  of  Harold, 

1  See  the  extract  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  above,  p.  54a 
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and  was  cruelly  put  to   death ;   thirdly,  that   Godwine  chap,  vi. 
incurred  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice.     But,  beyond  Conflicting 
this,  there  is  hardly  a  circumstance  of  the  story  which  ^e  AoTyt 
can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence.     The  first   point, 
that  the  attempt,  whatever  its  nature,  took  place  soon 
after  the  death  of  Cnut  and  the  first  election  of  Harold, 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  complete  agreement  of 
the  best  authorities.1      But    very  respectable   secondary 
authorities  have  completely  misplaced  the  date,2  and  have 

1  Chimin,  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  Vita  Ead.  40 1 .  So  Enoom.  Emmie,  p.  28 
et  Beqq.  Will.  Pict.  (ed.  Maseres),  37  et  seqq.  Roman  de  1*011,9761  et  aeqq. 

■  The  account  given  by  William  of  MalmeBbury  is  very  remarkable. 
He  hardly  believes  the  story,  because  it  is  not  in  the  Chronicles,  but  he 
tells  it>  because  it  was  a  common  report ;  "  Quia  lama  sent,  non  omisi ;  sed 
quia  chronica  facet*  pro  solido  non  asserui."  He  therefore  had  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  before  him.  So  just  before ;  "  Sane  ne  silentio  pre- 
mam  quod  de  primogenito  [Alfred  was  certainly  the  younger]  Ethelredi 
Elfredo  rumigendi  spargunt"  The  tale  is  placed  by  him  in  1040,  after 
the  death  of  Harold  and  before  the  arrival  of  Harthacnut.  Mr.  Hardy, 
in  his  note,  proposes  to  read  "  mortem  Cnutonisv  for  M  mortem  Haroldi," 
but  this  is  destroying  evidence,  not  explaining  it.  Alfred  enters  the 
Kingdom;  by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  of  Godwine 
(*'  compatriotarum  perfidia  et  mi**fr»*  Godwini),  he  is  blinded  at  Gilling- 
ham  (probably  a  mistake  for  Guildford) ;  thence  he  is  taken  to  Ely, 
where  he  soon  dies.  His  companions  are  beheaded,  save  one  in  ten,  who 
are  allowed  to  escape.  Cf.  above,  p.  386.  Hemy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B. 
758  D)  pushes  on  the  story  yet  a  reign  further.  It  is  now  placed  after 
the  death  of  Harthacnut  in  1042.  On  that  King's  death  the  English  send 
for  Alfred,  the  elder  of  the  iEthelings,  to  succeed  to  the  Crown.  He 
comes,  and  brings  with  him  a  great  number  of  his  mother's  kinsfolk  and 
of  other  Normans.  Now  Godwine  (quum  esset  Consul  fortissimus  et  pro- 
ditor  sevissimus)  has  determined  that  the  new  King  shall  marry  his 
daughter.  But  he  sees  that  Alfred's  high  spirit  (quia  primogenitus  erat 
et  magnaa  prohitatis)  will  not  consent  to  this  scheme,  while  he  thinks  that 
the  milder  spirit  of  Eadward  (frater  minor  et  simplicior)  will  submit  to  the 
yoke.  Godwine  then  harangues  the  Witan  (intimavit  igitur  prooeribus 
Angliae);  Alfred  has  brought  with  him  too  many  Normans;  he  has 
promised  them  lands  in  England ;  it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  so  valiant 
and  so  crafty  a  people  to  take  root  in  the  land ;  the  strangers  must  be 
punished  lest  other  strangers  should  venture  to  presume  on  their  kindred 
to  royalty  to  meddle  with  Englishmen  and  English  affairs  (ne  alii  post  haec 
audeant  pro  Regis  cognatione  se  Anglis  ingerere).  Alfred's  Norman 
companions  are  then  decimated  at  Guildford,  in  the  fashion  above- 
mentioned  ;  but  even  the  tenth  part  seem  to  the  English  too  many  to  be 
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ohap.  vi.  thus  given  occasion  for  a  lower  class  of  compilers  to  load 
the  story  with  an  infinity  of  mythical  and   calumnious 

Norman  details.1  According  to  the  Norman  account,  both  the 
iEthelings  had  a  share  in  the  attempt.2     As  soon  as  the 

Invasion  of  death  of  Cnut  was  known  in  Normandy,  Eadward  sailed 

Eadward.  across  to  Southampton  with  forty  ships  and  landed.  But 
the  English,  whether  for  love  or  for  fear3  of  their  Danish 

allowed  to  live  (nimium  visum  est  Anglis  tot  superesse) ;  so   they  are 
decimated  again  ;  the  Mtheimg  is  blinded  and  sent  to  Ely,  as  before. 

1  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  934  et  seqq.)  gives  a  variety  of  versions,  but 
decides  in  favour  of  one  grounded  on  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  He 
adds  several  particulars,  especially  that  the  English  nobles  were  so  enraged 
against  Godwine  that  they  vowed  that  he  should  die  a  worse  death  than 
Eadric  the  betrayer  of  his  cyne-hlaford  (dominum  suum  naturalem  Regem) 
Eadmund.  (It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  this  expression  is  used  without 
any  hint  as  to  the  supposed  kindred  between  Godwine  and  Eadric.)  On 
this  Godwine  flees  to  Denmark  and  remains  there  four  years,  his  lands 
and  goods  being  meanwhile  confiscated.  But  Bromton's  most  remark- 
able version  is  one  in  which  the  death  of  JElfred,  combined  with  an 
attempt  to  poison  Eadward,  is  attributed  to  the  joint  action  of  Godwine, 
Harthacnut,  and  Emma  herself.  The  same  scandal  turns  up  again  in  the 
Winchester  Annals  (Angl.  Sacr.  i.  292.  Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  1  a),  as  part 
of  the  legend  of  Emma  and  the  ploughshares.  So  ako  in  Bromton  himself, 
X  Scriptt.  942.  But  the  Winchester  Annalist  had  just  before  (Luard,  ii. 
17)  given  his  own  version.  The  tale  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut 
Godwine  wishes  to  open  the  succession  to  his  own  son  Harold.  He  entices 
Alfred  over — Duke  Robert,  notwithstanding  his  death  and  burial  in  the 
East,  keeps  Eadward  back  in  Normandy — and  causes  one  tenth  of  his 
companions  to  be  beheaded,  the  rest  to  be  tortured  and  crucified*  and  the 
iEtheling  himself  to  be  embowelled.  Godwine's  instructions  to  his  agents 
are  given  in  two  very  graphic  speeches.  I  trust  that  so  pleasant  a  writer 
as  Richard  of  Devizes  is  not  answerable  for  this  stuff.     See  Luard,  p.  zi. 

■  We  find  this  version  in  William  of  Poitiers,  the  Conqueror's  chaplain, 
the  extant  portion  of  whose  narrative  begins  at  this  point.  Duchesne,  178. 
Maseres,  37.  He  is  followed  by  William  of  Jumieges,  vii.  8f  9,  and  the 
Roman  de  Ron,  9761  et  seqq. 

s  WilL  Pict.  37.  "Heraldum  Angli  deserere  nolebant,  vel  (quod  est 
credibiliuB)  non  audebant,  metuentes  affore  Danos  ad  protectionem  give 
citatam  ultionem  ejus."    So  Roman  de  Rou,  9783 ; 

"  Mais  li  Engleiz,  ki  Men  saveient 

Ke  li  frere  venir  debveient, 

Nes'  voudrent  mie  recoillir 

Ne  en  la  terre  retenir. 

Herout  li  fils  Kenut  dotoent, 

.  U  poet  eel  estre  k'il  V  amoent." 
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King  Harold — Harthacnut  is  not  mentioned — met  them  ohap.  vi. 

as  enemies.     Eadward  fought  a  battle  and  defeated  the 

English  with  great  slaughter.     But,  reflecting  how  great 

was  the  strength  of  England  and  how  small  was  the  force 

which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  presently  sailed  away, 

taking  with  him  great  plunder.   Nothing  of  all  this  is  known 

either  to  the  English  Chroniclers  or  to  the  panegyrist  of 

Queen  Emma.    Those  versions  of  the  Chronicles1  which  Vernon  in 

tell  the  story  at  all  speak  of  jElfred  only.2     It  must  not  cktwidn. 

be  forgotten  that  the  entry  in  these  Chronicles  takes  the 

form  of  a  ballad.    According  to  this  account,  jElfred  came  jElfred's 

to  England,  whence  or  under  what  circumstances  we  are  ionsdaro 

not  told,  and  wished  to  go  to  his  mother  at  Winchester.  &7  (?od" 
'  &  wine]. 

In  this  purpose  he  was  hindered  by  men  who  were  power- 
ful at  the  time,  and  who  unjustly  favoured  Harold.  In  one 
version  these  men  are  nameless;  in  another  God  wine  is 
mentioned  as  their  chief.3  Then  the  ^Etheling  and  his 
companions  are  seized ;  some  are  killed  outright,  some  put 
in  bonds,  some  sold  as  slaves,  others  blinded  or  put  to 
various  tortures  and  horrible  deaths.4     No  worse  deed  had 


1  The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  that  which  William  of  Malmesbury  had 
before  him,  is  silent.  Hie  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  insert 
the  ballad. 

2  Florence  seems  to  follow  the  Chronicles,  with  touches  from  other 
sources.  But  he  makes  both  brothers  come,  turning  "  Alfred  se  unscetittiga 
seeling"  into  "  innocentes  cli tones  ^Slfredus  et  Eadwardus."  They  reach 
their  mother  at  Winchester,  whence  Alfred  goes  to  a  conference  with 
Harold  in  London ;  God  wine  stops  him  at  Guildford,  and  the  details 
follow  as  usual.  As  soon  as  Emma  hears  of  the  fate  of  JSlfred's  comrades, 
she  sends  Eadward  back  to  Normandy. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  in  anno.  "Ac  )>»t  ne  ga^afodon  )>a  J>e  micel  weoldon  on 
Hsan  lande  ;  for>an  hit  hleo)>rade  J>a  swiffo  to  Harolde,  }>eah  hit  unriht 
ware."  Chron.  Ab.  "Ac  hit  him  ne  ge)>afode  Godwine  Eorl  ne  ic  o\rt  men 
>e  mycel  mihton  wealdan  :  for)>an  hit  hleoftrode  >a  swifle  toward  Haraldes, 
►eh  hit  unriht  waere."  So  Florence ;  4<  Quod  indigne  graviterque  ferebant 
potentes  nonnulli,  quia,  licet  injustum  esset,  Haroldo  raulto  devotiores 
ezstitere  quam  illis,  maxime,  ut  fertur,  Comes  Godwinu8.n 

*  Some  were  icolped ;  "  nonnullos  cute  capitis  abstracts  cruciavit." 

n  n 
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ohap.  vi.  ever  been  done  since  the  Danes  came  into  the  land.1  All 
this  was  done,  according  to  one  version,  by  Godwine, 
according  to  the  other,  by  Harold.8  The  Mthelxng  still 
lived;  so  he  was  taken  to  Ely  in  a  ship,  blinded  while 
still  on  board,  given  thus  blinded  to  the  monks,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  he  died  soon  after,  and  then  was 
buried  honourably  in  the  minster.8 
Norman  This  account,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  has  about  it 
the  fate  of  somewhat  of  that  vagueness  which  is  only  natural  in  a 
Alfred,  poem  which  is  rather  a  lamentation  than  a  narrative. 
The  Norman  version,  true  or  false,  is  at  least  fuller  and 
clearer.4  According  to  this  account,  soon  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Eadward,  Alfred  set  sail  from  Wissant,5  and 
landed  at  Dover.  As  he  went  onwards  into  the  country, 
Godwine  met  him,  received  him  friendly,  and  seemingly 
did  homage  to  him.6  The  Earl  and  the  iEtheling  sapped 
together,  and  talked  over  their  plans.    But  in  the  night 

1    "  Ne  weaf8  dreorlicre  dsed  SyJ>J>an  Dene  oomon, 

Gedon  on  tfson  earde ;  And  her  fritf  namon." 

The  Chronicler's  way  of  reckoning  fa  changed  since  the  days  of  Brunan- 
burh,  when  the  fight  was  the  greatest  ever  fought, 

"SiM>an  eastan  hider  Up  becoman 

Engle  and  Seaxe  Offer  bradbrimu,"  ftc. 

■  The  ballad  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  begins, 
"  Ac  Godwine  hine  >a  gelette, 
And  hine  on  h®ft  sette ; H 
while  in  the  Worcester  version  it  runs, 

"  Da  let  he  [Harold]  hine  on  haft  settan." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Abingdon  version  fa  the  original,  and  that 
the  Worcester  text  was  altered  by  an  admirer  of  Godwine. 

8  **At  the  west  end,  near  the  steeple,  in  the  south  portke."  This 
makes  one  think  that  the  present  arrangements  of  the  west  front  of  Ely 
reproduce  something  far  earlier. 

•  Will.  Pick  p.  38.  Maseres.  Roman  de  Bon,  9805.  WUL  Gem.  vu.  9. 

•  "Portus  Ioius,"  Will.  Pict.  "  Wincant,"  Wace.  "  Portus  Wiasanti," 
WilL  Gem.  Since  Dr.  Guest's  exposition  of  the  matter,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  "Portus  I  tins"  or  "Idus"  fa  not  Boulogne,  still  less 
Walcheren. 

•  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Officium  suum  benigne  promfatt,  oeoula  dans  ad 
fidem  ao  dextram." 
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Godwine  seized  iEUxed,  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  obap.  vi. 
and  thus  sent  him  and  some  of  his  companions  to  London 
to  King  Harold.  Others  he  put  in  prison,  others  he  em- 
bowelled.1  Among  those  who  were  sent  to  London,  Harold 
beheaded  JSlfred's  chief  companions,  and  blinded  the 
iEtheling  himself.  In  that  state  he  was  sent  to  Ely, 
naked  and  with  his  legs  tied  under  his  horse's  belly.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  Ely  when  he  died,  as  the  weapon  with 
which  his  eyes  had  been  cut  out  had  wounded  the  brain.2 

The  account  in  the  Chronicles  gave  us  no  information  In  this 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  iEthelmg  landed.  coming  jg 
In  the  Norman  version  his  coming  is  simply  part  of  a hostile- 
Norman  invasion.     Eadward  had  come  with  a  force  large 
enough  to  fight  a  battle;   Alfred's  force,  we  are  told, 
was  still  larger.3    The  Encomiast  has  quite  another  story  Version  of 
to  tell.4     It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his  version,, 


Eadward   and  Alfred   are    not   sons   of  JSthelred,  but^1**- 
younger  sons  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  sent  over  to  Normandy 
for  education.6     So  monstrous  a  mis-statement,  whether 


1  M  Eviscerates."  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  935)  describes  the  process ;  M  Qui- 
dam  namqne  dicunt  quod,  primordiis  ¥1806x0111  ejus  umbilico  aperto  ex- 
tractis  et  ad  stipitem  ligatis,  ipsum  tantis  vicibus  Btimulis  ferreis 
rinramduxerunt,  donee  noyissima  viscerum  extrahebantur ;  et  sic  pro* 
ditione  Godwini  apod  Ely  mortuus  est  Alfredu*." 

*  M  Cui  dam  oculi  effoderentur,  cultro  cerebrum  viola  vit  macro."  Will. 
Ret.  So  the  Ely  History,  edited  by  Stewart,  p.  209,  where  the  narrative 
is  made  up  from  Florence  and  William  of  Poitiers.  The  Ely  History  in 
Gale  (ii.  32.  p.  508)  follows  Florence  only. 

*  Eadward,  as  we  have  seen,  had  forty  ships  ;  jElfred  came  "  accuratius 
quam  frater  antea  adversus  vim  pneparatus."  So  the  Roman  de  Rou 
(9806)  speaks  of  his  **  grant  navie." 

4  Enc.  Emm.  p.  32. 

9  lb.  p.  22.  Harthacnut  is  kept  at  home;  "alios  vero  liberales 
filios  educandos  direxerunt  [Cnuto  et  Emma]  NormannisB."  That  the 
iEthelings  are  intended  appears  from  p.  25  ;  "  Namque  unus  eorum, 
Hardecnuto  scilicet,  quern  pater  Begem  Danorum  constituit,  suo  mora- 
batur  in  regno ;  duo  vero  alii  in  Normanni»  finibus  ad  nutriendum 
traditi,  cum  propinquo  suo  degebant  Roberto."  He  then  goes  on  with 
the  election  of  Harold,  the  forged  letter,  and  the  rest. 

N  n  2 
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chat,  vi.  due  to  error  or  to  invention,  certainly  throws  great  doubt 

upon  the  writer's  whole  story.     He  goes  on  to  say  that 

Harold  was  anxious  to  destroy  the  iEthelings,  who,  ac- 

Harold       cording  to  this  version,  were  his  own  half-brothers.     To 

letter  from  *"**  end  he  forges  a  letter  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 

Enjma       mother.     She  tells  them  that  she  is  Queen  only  in  name ; 

to  the  . 

iEthelings.  Harold  has  usurped  the  Kingdom,  and  is  daily  strengthen- 
ing himself,  winning  over  the  chief  men  by  gifts,  threats, 
and  prayers.  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  nation  is  still  in 
their  favour  rather  than  in  that  of  Harold.  Let  one  of 
her  sons  come  over  to  her  quickly  and  secretly ;  she  can 
then  consult  with  him  what  is  to  be  done.1  The  JSthel- 
ings  fell  into  the  snare;  JSlfred,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers,  went  with  a  few  comrades  into  Flanders ;  there 
he  stayed  a  short  time  with  the  Marquess  Baldwin, 
and  increased  his  company  by  a  few  adventurers  from 
Boulogne.8  He  then  set  sail,  and  came  near  to  some 
point  of  the  English  coast  which  is  not  further  de- 
scribed. But,  as  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the 
shore  with  evidently  hostile  intentions,  he  changed  his 
Alfred  course  to  another  point  equally  undetermined.  There 
by  God-  he  landed,  and  attempted  to  go  to  his  mother;  on  the 
wme'  way  he  was  met  by  Godwine,  who  swore  oaths  to  him 
and  became  his  man.3  By  the  Earl's  advice  he  turned 
aside  from   London,4   and  lodged   at  Guildford.      There 


1  The  letter  is  given  at  length,  Enc.  Emm.  p.  a8.  The  letter  is  con- 
fessedly a  forgery  of  Harold's  ;  it  may  very  likely  be  a  pure  invention  of 
the  Encomiast ;  still  anything  professing  to  be  a  private  letter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  legal  document,  is  a  curiosity  at  this  stage  of  English 
history. 

*  "  Bononiensium  pauoos."  I  need  hardly  say  that  Wissant  is  in  the 
County  of  Boulogne,  and  that  the  County  of  Boulogne  oomes  within  the 
limits  of  Flanders  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word. 

8  Enc.  Emm.  39.  M  Illi  Gomes  Godwinus  est  obvius  factus,  et  eum  is 
sua  susoepit  fide,  ejusque  fit  mox  miles  cum  sacramenti  affirmatione." 

1  *  Devians  eum  a  Londonia."  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  writer 
fancied  that  Emma,  to  whom  JSSfred  wished  to  go,  was  in  London,  which 
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Godwine  quartered  Alfred's  comrades  in  different  houses  chap.  vt. 
in  the  town,  leaving  only  a  few  to  attend  on  the  iEtheling 
himself.     He  feasted  them,  and  retired  to  his  own  house, 
evidently  in  or  near  Guildford,  promising  to  return  in 
the  morning  to  do  his  due  service   to   his  lord.1      But  tat  seised 
in  the  night  the  emissaries  of  Harold  suddenly  appeared  agents  of 
in  the  town,  seized  the  comrades  of  Alfred,  and  sold, Harold- 
slew,  or  tortured  them  according  to  the  usual  story.     The 
^Etheling  was  taken  to  Ely;  there  he  was  first  mocked 
by  the  soldiers,  then  loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  brought 
before  some  sort  of  tribunal,  and,  by  its  sentence,  blinded, 
and  finally  put  to  death.2     The  monks  of  Ely  took  his 
body  and  buried  it,  and  miracles  were  of  course  wrought 
at  his  tomb. 

The  only  other  independent  witness  is  the  strong  par-  Version  of 
tisan  of  Godwine,  the  biographer  of  Eadward.3     He  pos-  grapker  of 
sibly  shows  some  inclination  to  slur  the  story  over ;  but £adward- 
his  account  of  the  time  between  the  death  of  Cnut  and  the 
election  of  Eadward  is  throughout  confused  and  meagre. 
He  brings  in  the  story  of  jiElfred  only  incidentally,  not 
in   its  chronological    place,   but   much   later,   when   de- 
ls of  oonne  impossible.     He  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  she  was  at  Win- 
chester.   With  this  may  be  compared  the  still  stranger  statement  of  Flo- 
rence that  iElfred  wished  to  go  to  London  to  a  conference  with  Harold. 
After  mentioning  Emma's  being  at  Winchester  and  Alfred's  wish  to  go  to 
her  there,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Hie  quidem  [Godwinus]  JElfredum,  quum 
versus  Lundoniam,  ad  Regis  Haroldi  colloquium,  nt  maodarat  [Haroldus?], 
properaret,  retinuit."    Florence  is  clearly  mining  two  versions  together. 

1  "  Mane  rediturus,"  says  the  Encomiast;  "  ut  domino  sno  serviret  cam 
debit*  honorincenttt." 

9  Enc.  Emm.  31.  "A  milite  primmn  irrisas  est  iniquissimo ;  deinde 
contemptibiliores  eliguntar,  nt  horam  ab  insania  flendns  juvenis  dijadicetur. 
Qui,  jadices  constitute  decreveiunt,"  &c.  We  are  here  on  the  dangerous 
ground  of  martyrology,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  evident 
wish,  shown  in  all  such  cases,  to  make  the  sufferings  of  iElfred  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Possibly  too,  in  the  language  about 
these  judges,  whoever  they  were,  we  may  discern  an  allusion  to  Saint  Paul's 
precept,  1  Cor.  vi.  4. 

3  Vit.  Eadw.  400. 
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chap,  vl  scribing  the  attempts  of  the  Norman  Archbishop  Robert 
to  sow  dissensions  between  King  Eadward  and  the  Earl. 
He  merely  says  that  Alfred,  incautiously  entering   the 
country  with  some  French  companions,  was  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  torture  by  order  of  Harold,  his  comrades 
being  killed,  sold,  and  so  forth.     As  Godwine  was  still, 
under  Harold   as    under  Cnut,   the   chief  counsellor   of 
the  King,1  the  slanderer  Robert  took  occasion  to  affirm 
HisMser-   that  the  deed  was  done  by  Godwine's  advice;  but  the 
Godwine's  biographer  strongly  asserts  the  Earl's  innocence, 
innocence.       Now,  when  we  carefully  compare  these  accounts,  what 
of  the        is  the  judgement  to  which  we  ought  to  come?     That 
evidence,    jjifi^j  landed,  and  that  he  and  his  comrades  were  cruelly 
put  to  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  had  Godwine 
any  share  in  the  deed  ?    Before  we  examine  the  evidence, 
we  must  first  try  and  realize  what  the  real  state  of  the 
case  was.    The  unhappy  fate  of  Alfred  caused  him,  accord- 
ing  to  the  universal  English  instinct,  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
martyr;  his  tale  became  a  piece  of  hagiology,  to  which,  as 
to  other  pieces  of  hagiology,  ordinary  ways  of  thinking 
were  not  to  be  applied.    This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
began  very  early ;  but,  in  order  really  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  question,  we  must  try  and  realize  how  things  must 
have  looked  at  the  moment  of  JSlfred's  landing. 
Statement       First  of  all,  whatever  was  the  crime  either  of  Godwine 
cage.  or  of  Harold,  we  must  remember  that,  in  any  case,  it  was 

not  the  kind  of  crime  which  the  exaggerated  language 
of  some  of  our  narratives  would  lead  us  to  think.  God- 
wine might  be  a  traitor  in  the  sense  of  one  who  betrays 
any  fellow-creature  to  his  ruin;  on  the  worst  showing, 
he  was  not  a  traitor  in  the  sense  of  one  who  betrays  or 
rebels  against  his  lawful  sovereign.  Alfred  was  not,  as 
the  legends  of  his  martyrdom  might  seem  to  imply,  a 

1  Vit  Eadw.  401.  "  Quod  eo  qnoqne  tempore,  nt  superins,  regalium  con- 
Biliorum  erat  bajulus." 
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lawful  King  driven  from  his  throne.  Harold  was  not  chap.  vi. 
an  usurper,  keeping  the  lawful  heir  out  of  his  lawful 
possession.  God  wine  was  not  a  rebel,  conspiring  to  be- 
tray a  prince  to  whom  his  allegiance  was  lawfully  due. 
On  any  version  of  the  story,  Alfred  appeared  in  Eng- 
land as  the  enemy  of  a  settled  government,  established 
by  a  regular  vote  of  the  Legislature.  As  such,  it  was 
the  part  and  duty  of  the  King,  of  the  Earl,  and  of  the 
people  in  general,  to  resist  him.  He  was  a  pretender 
to  the  Crown  entering  the  Kingdom  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  force,  whether  great  or  small.  There  has  never 
been  any  time  or  place  in  which  such  a  pretender  would 
not  have  been  arrested  at  once;  there  have  been  few 
times  and  places  in  which  such  a  pretender  would  not 
have  been  speedily  put  to  death.  Against  the  arrest 
of  iElfred  not  a  word  can  be  said;  against  his  execu- 
tion, in  the  eleventh  century,  very  little  can  be  said. 
The  question  is  whether  either  the  arrest  or  the  execution 
was  accompanied  with  any  circumstances  of  treachery  or 
needless  cruelty.  The  sons  of  -flSthelred  were  very  much  mfod's 
in  the  position  of  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender  inj^^JJ^ 
the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second.  In  both^^at 
cases  the  power  which  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  Stewart 
Crown  had  disposed  of  it,  and  not  in  their  favour.  Now  den. 
no  man  could  have  blamed  any  officer,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  service  of  King  George,  for  arresting  either 
James  or  Charles  Edward  Stewart.  In  so  doing  he  would 
simply  have  been  doing  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country. 
If  either  Pretender  had  been  arrested,  his  execution  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  very  harsh  measure,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  legal  measure ;  he  was  attainted,  and 
he  might  have  been  as  regularly  executed  as  Monmouth 
was.  Nay,  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  the  Law  stood  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  as  it  was  actually  enforced 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  would  have 
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chap.  vi.  condemned  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to  indignities 
and  torments  quite  as  cruel  as  any  that  Harold  Harefoot 
inflicted  on  the  iEtheling  and  his  companions.1  To  have 
put  James  or  Charles  Stewart  to  death  in  the  horrible 
form  which  the  Law  decreed  for  the  traitor  would  doubt- 
less have  called  forth  as  vehement  a  storm  of  righteous 
indignation  as  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  ^Bthel- 
ing  iElfred.  Still  the  act  would  have  been  legal;  it 
might  have  inflicted  indelible  shame  on  the  King  and 
his  counsellors  who  ordered  it,  but  it  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  blame  whatever  against  the  gaoler,  the 
Sheriff,  or  the  executioner.  So  it  was  with  the  case  of 
Alfred.  According  to  one  account,  first  Eadward  and 
then  Alfred  entered  the  land  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
army;  they  tried,  in  short,  to  repeat  the  exploit  of 
Cnut,  to  forestall  the  exploit  of  William.  In  banished 
men,  eager  for  a  restoration  to  their  country  on  any 
terms,  such  conduct  may  admit  of  many  excuses.  Still, 
on  the  face  of  it,  they  put  themselves  in  the  position  of 
open  enemies  of  their  country.  If  Eadward  really  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  if  he  really  fought  a 
battle  against  an  English  force  at  Southampton,  those 
who  resisted  him  were  as  plainly  doing  their  simple  duty 
as  the  men  who  fought  at  Maldon  or  at  Senlac  Even 
if  we  reject  this  version,  if  we  believe  that  iElfred  entered 
the  country,  not  with  an  army  but  with  a  mere  escort 
of  strangers,  still  he  was  coming,  seemingly  without 
any  invitation  from  any  party  in  the  country,  to  dis- 
turb a  settlement  which  the  Legislature  of  the  Kingdom 
had  established,  and  which  he  was  not  likely  to  upset 
except  by  force  of  arms.  Men  who  run  such  desperate 
The  real  ventures  must  take  the  consequences.  If  Godwine,  as  a 
m  to  God-  military  commander,  fought  against  Eadward;  if,  as  a 

1  Of.  Baron  Maaeree"  note  on  the  Encomium,  p.  31. 
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civil  magistrate,  he  arrested  iElfred,  he  simply  did  his  ohap.  vl 
duty  and  nothing  else.     The  only  question  would  be,  as  !J*neJ; 
I  before  put  it,  Was  there  any  treachery  or  needless  cruelty  guilty  of 
in  the  matter  ?    Now  cruelty  is  perhaps  of  all  charges  or  needieaa 
that  which  most  needs  to  be  looked  at  with  reference  cniel1y  * 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  age.     What  one  age 
looks  on  as  mildness  another  age  looks  on  as  barbarity. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  cruelties  practised   by  Harold 
towards  his  captives  did  revolt  the  public  opinion  even 
of  the  ferocious  time  in  which  he  lived.     As  for  deliberate 
treachery,  that  is  a  crime  in  all  ages  alike.     If  then  we  set 
aside  accusations  which  rest  on  mere  misconception  of  the 
case,  the  question  remains  whether  the  evidence  is  enough 
to  convict  Godwine  either  of  personal  treachery  towards 
the  JStheling  or  of  complicity  in  the  savage   cruelties 
of  Harold. 

Now  in  reading  any  version  of  the  story  one  great  diffi-  Incon- 
culty  at  once  presents  itself.     Godwine  is  always  described  0f  the 
as  acting  a  part  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  real  position  2™^^ 
at  the  time.    Not  one  of  the  versions  of  the  tale  takes  the  feet 

of  the 
any  notice  of  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     They  all  seem  division 

to  assume  Harold  as  sole  King  and  to  look  on  Godwine  Kingdom, 
as  his  minister.  Even  the  biographer  of  Eadward,  who 
had  known  Godwine  personally,  seems,  in  the  very  act  of 
defending  him,  to  forget  his  actual  position.  The  Enco- 
miast also,  whose  tale  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
Godwine's  innocence,  seems  to  know  nothing  of  any  King 
but  Harold;  Godwine,  if  not  Harold's  minister,  is  at  least 
Harold's  subject.  Yet  we  know  that,  at  this  time,  God- 
wine was  neither  Harold's  minister  nor  Harold's  subject. 
Harthacnut  was  still  the  acknowledged  King,  at  all  events 
King-elect,  of  the  West-Saxons ;  Emma  was  still  sitting 
at  Winchester  as  Regent  in  his  name;  Godwine,  who  had 
secured  for  them  this  remnant  of  dominion,  was  their 
chief  minister  and  general.     If  Godwine  acted  in  any 
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chap.  vi.  way  in  the  interest  of  Harold,  it  could  only  have  been 
because  Harold  was,  as  I  suggested  above,  the  superior 
lord  of  his  own  sovereign ;  because  the  invasion,  or  attempt 
of  whatever  kind,  made  by  the  iEthelings  infringed  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  but  also 
the  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.  This  is  certainly 
possible,  but  it  is  rather  straining  a  point;  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  at  all  implied  in  the  language  of  any  of  the 
writers  who  tell  the  tale.  They  all,  even  the  best  in- 
formed, seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  kingship  of  Hartha- 
cnut  and  the  regency  of  Emma.  This  apparent  ignorance 
of  writers,  some  of  them  contemporary,  on  such  a  point 
shows  in  the  most  remarkable  way  how  soon  and  how 
completely  the  first  ephemeral  reign  of  Harthacnut  was 
forgotten.  But  their  forgetfulness  certainly  goes  a  good 
way  to  diminish  the  trustworthiness  of  their  own  tale. 
When  their  main  story  involves  so  great  a  misconception, 
can  we  trust  any  of  their  details  ?  The  inconsistency  is 
manifest;  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  the  time.  The 
ballad  which  laments  the  fete  of  the  iEtheling  is  found 
only  in  those  Chronicles  which  do  not  directly  mention  the 
division  of  the  Kingdom.  And,  even  of  these,  one  inserts 
the  ballad  in  a  form  which  does  not  accuse  Godwine. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  is  so  explicit  as  to 
the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  says  nothing  about  the 
fate  of  the  jEtheling.  The  Norman  writers,  so  eloquent 
about  the  fate  of  the  Mtheling,  know  nothing  of  the 
kingship  of  Harthacnut.  Florence,  who  attempts  to  com- 
bine the  two  stories,  falls  into  all  sorts  of  confusions  and 
inconsistencies.  In  feet  the  stories  as  they  stand  are  iire- 
ooncileable.  Godwine  cannot  have  played  the  part  attri- 
buted to  him  by  his  enemies  while  the  arrangement  decreed 
by  the  Witenagemot  of  Oxford  was  still  in  force.  But 
the  historical  character  of  that  arrangement  is  undoubted. 
That   the    Kingdom   really  was  divided,  that  Godwine 
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really  was  at  this  time  the  minister,  not  of  Harold  but  chap.  yi. 
of   Harthacnut,  are  facts   which  cannot  be    gainsayed. 
They  are  asserted  by  two  of  the  Chronicles  and  they  are 
implied  by  the  other  two.     The  details  of  the  story  of 
JSlfred  are  thus  upset.    They  cannot  have  happened  in 
the  manner  and  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  said  to 
have  happened.     It  was  perhaps  a  feeling  of  this  incon- 
sistency which  led  later  writers,  from  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy  onwards,  to  shift  the  story  to  a  later  time,  to  the 
time  immediately  following  the  death,  not  of  Cnut,  but 
of  either  Harold  or  Harthacnut.    But  the  part  played  by 
Harold  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  story;  the  tale 
cannot  be  fitted  in  to  a  later  time  except  by  a  complete 
change  of  its  circumstances.    Altogether  I  think  it  must  The  direct 
be  allowed  that  the  direct  evidence  brought  to  implicate  against 
Godwine  in  any  guilty  share  in  the  business  altogether  ^wlne 
breaks  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  explain  the  fact  that  Early 
Godwine  was  suspected,  that  the  suspicion  arose  early  against 
and  prevailed  extensively,  and  was  not  confined  to  God-  Godwme- 
wine's  foreign  enemies  and  slanderers.    Godwine  was  in- 
deed not  the  only  person  who  was  suspected.    We  have 
seen  that  one  tale  or  legend  accused  Emma  herself;1 
another  laid  the  guilt  to  the  charge  of  Lyfing,  Bishop 
of  Crediton,  a  Prelate  who  often  appears  as  a  powerful 
supporter  of  Godwine's  policy;8   in  another  version,  if 
Godwine  was  the  instigator,  the  English  people  in  general 
seem  to  have  been  his  accomplices.8    Still  Godwine  was 
specially  suspected,  and  suspected  while  the  memory  of 
the  event  was  still  fresh.     The  story  was  not,  as  the 
biographer  of  Eadward  seems  to  imply,  a  mere  inven- 

1  See  above,  p.  544. 

■  W3L  Malm,  ii  188.  "Livingus  Cridietanengfe  episcopus,  quern  fern* 
facti  auctorem  asaerebat." 

■  See  above,  p.  543,  for  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  version. 
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tion  of  the  Norman  Archbishop  Robert.  Oodwine  was 
formally  accused  and  formally  acquitted  of  the  crime 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Harthacnut,  four  years  after 
the  event.  He  was  acquitted,  as  we  shall  presently  see,1 
by  the  solemn  judgement  of  the  highest  Court  in  the 
realm,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
acquittal.  Still  the  mere  fact  of  his  accusation  has  to 
be  explained.  The  charge,  brought  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  form,  could  not  have  been  a  mere  Norman 
slander.  Godwine's  accuser,  in  fact,  was  an  Englishman 
of  the  highest  rank.  Nor  would  a  mere  Norman  slander 
ever  have  been  embodied  in  popular  songs,  or  have  found 
a  place  in  any  version  of  the  English  Chronicles.  Sucb 
a  suspicion — strong,  early,  native  —  proves  something. 
Godwine,  guilty  or  innocent,  must  have  done  some  act 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  capable  of  an  unfortunate 
misconstruction.  By  putting  together  one  or  two  hints 
in  the  different  accounts,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  a 
probable  conjecture  as  to  what  his  share  in  the  matter 
really  was.  The  Encomiast  is  a  perplexing  writer  to  deal 
with ;  one  knows  not  what  to  make  of  an  historian  who 
was  either  so  easily  imposed  upon  or  else  so  utterly  reck- 
less as  to  truth.  A  contemporary  writer  who  wipes  out 
Emma's  .marriage  with  iEthelred,  who  looks  on  the 
iEthelings  as  sons  of  Cnut,  who  is  ignorant  that  his 
heroine  was  actually  Queen-Regent  over  Wessex,  is  really 
somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  Yet  ever  and  anon,  if  we 
use  his  narrative  with  caution,  we  may  learn  something 
from  it.  And  here  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  this 
writer  utterly  misconceives  the  state  of  the  Kingdom, 
his  tale  is  the  only  one  which,  while  consistent  with 
Godwine's  innocence,  explains  the  early  and  prevalent 
suspicion  as  to  his  guilt.     Let  us  look  at  the  circum- 


1  See  below,  p.  573. 
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stances.  It  appears  that  the  feeling  which  broke  out  chap.  vi. 
openly  in  the  next  year  was  already  beginning  to  show  ]^^alJle 
itself;  men,  even  in  Wessex,  were  beginning  to  be  weary  the  case. 
of  the  absent  Harthacnut.  Well  they  might;  to  wait  so 
long  for  an  absent  King,  who,  still  uncrowned,  unsworn, 
unanointed,  could  not  be  looked  on  as  fully  King,  was 
something  altogether  unparalleled.  It  was  not  wonderful 
if  popular  feeling  was,  as  the  Chronicles  which  notice  the 
story  tell  us,  veering  round,  however  wrongfully,  in 
favour  of  Harold.1  At  such  a  moment,  a  son  of  -33thel- 
red,  either  knowing  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  or  eager 
to  try  his  chance  in  any  case,  lands  in  England.  We  of 
course  dismiss  the  story  which  speaks  of  actual  invasion 
and  warfare ;  that  is  probably  a  mere  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempted invasion  by  Duke  Robert.  But  the  jEtheling  was  Godwine 
in  England;  if  Godwine  was  really  anxious  to  preserve  the  m7t  jEtf. 
settlement  which  gave  Wessex  to  a  son  of  Emma,  it rod- 
might  well  occur  to  him  to  inquire  whether  the  game 
could  not  be  better  played  with  the  present  son  of 
iEthelred  than  with  the  absent  son  of  Cnut.  He  may 
have  sought  an  interview  with  the  jEtheling;  he  may 
possibly  even  have  pledged  himself  to  his  cause.  But 
if  a  son  of  ^Ethelred  was  at  large  in  England,  the  throne 
of  Harold  would  be  endangered  as  well  as  the  throne 
of  Harthacnut.  Harold  and  his  emissaries  would  be  on 
the  alert.  The  prince  who  had,  perhaps  before  his  elec- 
tion, seized  on  Emma's  treasures  at  Winchester,  would 
not,  in  such  a  case,  be  very  scrupulous  about  respecting 
the  frontiers  of  his  brother's  Kingdom.  Perhaps,  if  he 
were  superior  Lord,  he  might  have  a  real  right  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  which  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire.  At  any  rate,  if  the  JStheling  and  his  companions 
were  known  to  be  lodged  in  a  West-Saxon  town  not  very 

1  "Fortfen  hit  hleottrode  >a  swiffe  toward  Haraldes,  J>eh  hit  tmriht 
w*re.w 
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ohap.  yi.  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  it  is  per- 
^jjJkJbi  fectly  conceivable  that  they  might  be  seized  by  the  agents 
seized  by  of  Harold,  against  the  will  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
without  Oodwine.  Such  a  supposition  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
Godwme'a  gjgtent  with  the  details  of  the  actual  seizure  given  by  the 
ance.  Encomiast,  details  about  which  he  was  more  likely  to  be 

well  informed  than  about  the  secret  machinations  of 
Harold.  When  the  iEtheling  was  once  seized  and  carried 
off,  Godwine  might  well  think  that  the  game  was  up,  that 
the  star  of  Harold  was  fairly  in  the  ascendant,  and  that 
neither  interest  nor  duty  called  on  him  to  plunge  Wessex 
into  a  war  with  Northumberland  and  Mercia  either  to 
deliver  iElfred  or  to  revenge  his  wrongs.  Such  conduct 
would  not  be  that  of  a  sentimental  and  impulsive  hero; 
it  would  be  that  of  a  wary  and  hard-headed  statesman. 
Such  conduct  would  involve  no  real  treachery,  but  it 
might  easily  give  occasion  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery.  If 
Godwine  received  the  iEtheling,  and  Harold's  agents  after- 
wards seized  him,  it  would  be  an  easy  inference  that  God- 
wine betrayed  him  to  Harold.  As  soon  as  the  tale  had  once 
got  afloat,  mythical  details  would,  as  ever,  gather  round 
it.  When  Godwine  was  once  believed  to  have  betrayed 
JEifreA,  it  would  be  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  story 
to  make  him  a  personal  agent  in  the  barbarities  to  which 
his  supposed  treason  had  given  occasion.  On  the  whole, 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  narrative,  as  it  stands, 
cannot  be  received,  the  language  of  the  Encomiast  seems 
to  point  out  to  us  the  probable  kernel  of  truth  on  which 
the  fabulous  details  gradually  fastened  themselves. 
Probable  On  the  whole  then  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  great 
mnooenoe  -g^  every  other  recorded  action  of  whose  life  is  that  of 
"***-  an  English  patriot,  who  on  every  other  occasion  appears 
as  conciliatory  and  law-abiding,  who  is  always  as  hostile 
to  everything  like  wrong  or  violence  as  the  rude  age  in 
which  he  lived  would  let  him  be,  did  not,  on  this  one 
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occasion,  act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  his  whole  cha-  <wap.  vl 
racter  as  to  resort  to  fraud  or  needless  violence  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  a  man  of  English  birth  and  royal  de- 
scent. The  innocence  of  Godwine  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
probable  in  itself,  most  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  not  inconsistent  with  such  parts  of  our 
evidence  as  seem  most  trustworthy.  But  in  any  case,  even 
if,  while  rejecting  palpable  fables  and  contradictions,  we 
take  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is  credible,  at  the  worst, 
even  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  Earl  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Ptoven,  if  not  of  Not  Guilty.1 

The  next  year  after  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  jElfred*  Disap- 
was  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  short-lived  arrange-  of  the  hopes 
ment  which  had  been  made  between  the  two  sons  of  Cnut.  ^J^6"*" 
The  West-Saxons  had  apparently  supported  Harthacnut 

1  Two  charters  ascribed  to  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but  of  very  doubtful 
genuineness,  speak  of  the  murder  of  ^Elfred  in  a  way  which  ought  to  be 
notioed.  In  the  first  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173),  Eadward  is  made  to  attribute 
the  death  of  his  brother  to  Harold  and  Harthacnut  conjointly,  and  to  speak 
of  himself  as  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from  them ;  "  Invadentibus 
regnum  Swegeno  et  Cnuto  filio  Regis,  Regibns  Danorum,  ac  filiis  ipsius 
Chnuti  Haroldo  et  Hardechnuto,  a  quibus  etiam  alter  mens  frater  iElfredus 
crndeliter  occisus  est,  solusque,  sicut  Joas  occisionem  OColiae,  sic  ego  illo- 
rum  crudelitatem  eraai."     In  the  other  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  181)  the  crime  is 

attributed  to  the  Danes  generally ;  "  Dani  qui fratrem  meum  alium 

iElfredum  miserabiliter  interemptum  eneoaverunt."  Now,  even  if  these 
charters  be  spurious,  they  still  have  a  certain  value  as  witnessing  to  popular 
belief  on  the  subject.  Neither  of  them  mentions  Godwine — had  they  doue 
so,  Godwine'a  sons  could  hardly  have  been  represented  as  signing  them. 
But  the  mention  of  the  met  in  charters  signed  by  them  might  imply  that 
the  subject  was  not  one  which  they  at  all  sought  to  avoid.  The  second 
charter  is  perfectly  vague ;  but  the  language  of  the  former,  attributing  the 
deed  to  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  in  remarkable.  That  Harthacnut  per- 
sonally had  no  hand  in  it  needs  no  proof ;  neither  was  Eadward  ever  in  the 
least  danger  at  the  hands  of  Harthacnut,  who  acted  towards  him  as  an 
attached  brother.  Is  the  charge  against  Harthacnut  meant  to  convey  an 
indirect  charge  against  the  representative  of  Harthacnut,  that  is,  against 
Emma  herself? 

*  The  year  of  Alfred's  death  was  the  year  of  the  marriage  of  his  half- 
sister  Gunhild.    See  above,  p.  505. 
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chap.  \t.  as  the  representative  of  that  policy  of  his  father  which 
had  raised  Wessex,  not  only  to  the  headship  of  England 
and  of  all  Britain,  bnt  to  the  practical  headship  of  all 
Northern  Europe.  No  hope  on  the  part  of  any  nation 
was  ever  more  grievously  disappointed.  No  contrast  could 
be  greater  than  the  contrast  between  Wessex  in  the  days 
of  Cnut  and  Wessex  in  these  two  years  of  Harthacnut 
Degrading  Wessex  was  no  longer  the  chosen  dominion,  Winchester 
WesBez.  was  no  longer  the  chosen  capital,  of  an  Emperor  of  the 
North,  whose  name  was  dreaded  on  the  Baltic  and  rever- 
enced on  the  Tiber.  The  old  Imperial  Kingdom  had  sunk 
to  be,  what  she  had  never  been  before,  a  dependent  pro- 
vince ruled  by  representatives  of  an  absent  sovereign.  A 
King  of  the  Danes,  who  did  not  think  England  worthy  of 
his  presence,  held  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom,  seemingly 
as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians, and  entrusted  it  to  the  government  of  his  Norman 
mother.  It  would  doubtless  be  no  excuse  in  English  eyes 
that  Denmark  was  now  threatened  by  Magnus  of  Norway,1 
and  that  Harthacnut's  first  duty  was  to  provide  for  its 
defence.  To  the  West-Saxon  people  it  would  simply  seem 
that  they  had  chosen  a  King  whom  no  entreaties  on  the 
part  of  his  English  subjects  could  persuade  to  come  and 
take  personal  possession  of  his  English  Kingdom.  Being 
absent,  he  must  have  remained  uncrowned,  and  his  lack  of 
the  consecrating  rite  would  alone,  in  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  be  enough  to  make  his  government  altogether  un- 
certain and  provisional.  Even  the  influence  of  Godwine 
could  not  prolong — most  likely  it  was  not  exerted  to  pro- 
long— a  state  of  things  so  essentially  offensive  to  ail 
patriotic  feeling.  It  was  felt  that  to  accept  the  rule  of 
Harold  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than  to  retain  a  nominal 
independence  which  was  practically  a  degrading  bondage. 
Popular  feeling  therefore  set  strongly  in  favour  of  union 

1  See  Snorre,  Saga  viii.  c.  6,  7  (Laing,  ii.  364).  Adam  Bran.  ii.  74. 
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with    Mercia    and    Northumberland,    even     under    the  chap.  vi. 
doubtful  son  of  JSlfgifu  of  Northampton.    "  Man  ehose  Hartha- 
Harold  over  all  to  King,  and  forsook  Harthacnut,  because  poeed  in 
he  was  too  long  in  Denmark."1    That  is,  I  conceive,  the  ^Harold 
Witan  of  Wessex,  in  discharge  of  their  undoubted  con-  chosen 

King  over 

stitutional  right,8  deposed  their  King  Harthacnut,  andallEng- 
elected  the  King  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  as  ,  * 
their  immediate  sovereign,  the  election  being  apparently 
confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  Witan  of  all  England.  Harold 
was  thus  called  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation  to  be 
King  over  the  whole  realm.  The  southern  Kingdom,  just 
as  at  the  final  election  of  his  father,3  was  reunited  to  the 
northern.  England  again  became  one  Kingdom  under  one 
King,  an  union  which  since  that  day  has  never  been 
broken.4 

The  reign  of  the  new  King  of  the  English  was  short 
and  troubled.     His  first  act  was  the  banishment  of  Queen  Bani*h: 
Emma,  who  was  sent  out  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  ymmm. 
winter.5   She  did  not  return  to  Normandy,  as  that  country  io37- 

1  So  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  those  which  do  not  dis- 
tinctly mention  the  division ;  "  Her  man  geceas  Harold  ofer  eaU  to  kyninge ; 
and  forsoc  Hartfecnut,  forJ>am  he  wks  to  lange  on  Denmarcou."  So  Flor- 
ence ;  "  Haroldus  Bex  Merciornm  et  Northhymbrorum,  at  per  totam  reg- 
naret  Angliam,  a  principibus  et  omni  popuio.  Rex  eligitur.  Heardecanutus 
vero,  qnia  in  DenemarctA  moras  innexuit,  et  ad  Angliam,  tU  rogdbatwr, 
venire  distulit,  penitus  abjicitur." 

*  See  above,  p.  113. 
3  See  above,  p.  445. 

*  The  momentary  reign  of  the  younger  Eadgar  at  York  in  1666  can 
hardly  be  called  a  real  exception. 

■  All  the  Chronicles  mention  the  banishment  or  "  driving  out"  of 
<A31fgira-Emina.  The  expression  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  in  the 
years  963  and  964  for  the  expulsion  of  secular  priests  from  several  churches, 
and  in  1045  for  the  banishment  of  Gunhild.  One  would  like  to  know  in 
what  this  driving  out  differed  from  regular  outlawry.  Possibly  the  driving 
out  involved  an  actual  personal  removal,  while  the  banishment  involved 
in  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  only  constructive,  like  the  Roman  aqua  et 
ignis  inlerdicHo.  Godwine,  on  his  outlawry,  was  allowed  five  days  to  leave 
the  country  (Peterborough  Chronicle,  1051).    The  tone  of  the  Worcester 

O  O 
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chap.  vi.  was  now  in  all  the  confusion  attendant  on  the  minority  of 
its  new  sovereign,  the  future  Conqueror.  She  betook 
herself  to  the  court  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  which  we  shall 
henceforth  find  serving  as  the  general  place  of  refuge  for 
English  exiles.  She  was  received  with  all  honour  by 
Baldwin  and  his  Countess  Adela,  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  widow  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third.1  Two 
of  the  daughters  of  Baldwin  and  Adela  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  our  future  history;  one  of  them  in- 
deed, Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  great  William,  was  des- 
tined to  fill  the  place  from  which  Emma  herself  had  been 
driven. 

Character  Of  the  administration  of  Harold  himself  we  hear  hardly 
anything.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  question  as  to  his 
coronation.  The  version  which  affirms  that  he  reigned  with- 
out the  usual  consecrating  rite  charges  him  with  entire 
neglect  of  Christian  worship,  and  of  choosing  the  hour  of 
mass  for  his  hunting  or  other  amusements.2  Other  accounts 
however  imply  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  conventional 
piety  of  the  age.3     He  at  least,  like  other  Kings,  retained 

and  Abingdon  Chronicles  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  the  measure  was 
a  harsher  one  than  that  of  ordinary  outlawry.  "  And  man  draf  ut  hit 
[Hartfaonutes]  modor  JSlfgyfe  t>a  cwene  [she  is  generally  called  hlafdige), 
butan  s?lcere  mildheortnesse,  ongean  )>one  wallendan  winter."  Florence 
translates,  describing  her  as  "  Alfgiva,  quondam  Anglorum  Regina."  Doei 
this  imply  any  formal  deposition  from  royal  rank  ? 

1  Enc.  Emm.  32.  Will.  Malm.  ii.  188. 

a  The  Encomiast  (p.  18),  after  mentioning  .^Sthelnoth's  refusal  to  crown 
Harold,  continues ;  "  Tandem  desperatus  abacessit,  et  episcopalem  bene- 
diotionem  adeo  sprevit,  ut  non  solum  ipsam  odiret  benedictionem,  veram 
etiam  universam  rageret  Christianitatis  religionem.  Namque,  dum  alii 
ecclesiam  Christiano  more  missam  audire  subintrarent,  ipse  aut  saltus 
canibus  ad  venandum  ciniit,  aut  quibuslibet  aliis  vilisaimis  rebus  occupavit, 
ut  tantum  declinare  posset  quod  odivit." 

■  Besides  the  statements  of  the  false  Ingulf  (see  above,  p.  541),  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  document  of  this  reign,  in  which  Harold  appears,  if  not 
as  a  benefactor,  at  least  not  as  an  enemy,  of  churchmen.  See  Ellis,  Intro- 
duction to  Domesday,  ii.  14J.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56.  Thorpe,  DipL  338.  Cer- 
tain revenues  at  Sandwich  belonging  to  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury  had 
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chaplains  in  his  personal  service,  so  that  he  can  hardly  chap.  n. 
have  been  the  avowed  heathen  or  infidel  which  he  appears 
in  the  hostile  picture.     Ecclesiastical  affairs  however  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state  under  his 
government.     We  read  of  Bishopricks  being  held  in  plu-  Ecde- 

BttStlCal 

rality  and  being  sold  for  money.    Good  Archbishop  iEthel-  appoint- 
noth  died  in  the  second  year  of  Harold's  sole  reign,  and™6*1  '  m 

.  Death  of 

was  succeeded  by  Eadsige,  who  appears  at  once  in  the  Arch- 
threefold  character  of  a  royal  chaplain,  a  monk,  and  a  ^thei- 
sufiragan  Bishop  in  Kent.1     We  also  find  another  royal not^- 
chaplain,  Stigand,  the  priest  of  Assandun,  appointed  to  E^p. 
a  Bishopric,  deposed,  seemingly  before  consecration,  be-  succeeds. 
cause  another  competitor  was  ready  with  a  larger  sum,  of  stigand 
and  finally  reinstated,  whether  by  dint  of  the  same  pre-  *nd  L?" 
vailing  arguments  we  are  not  told.2     Lyfing,  Bishop  of 
Crediton,  also  received  the  see  of  Worcester,  seemingly 
in  plurality.3    These  appointments  are  worthy  of  notice, 
as  throwing  some  light  on  the  otherwise  utterly  obscure 
politics  of  this  reign.     Stigand,  the  old  chaplain  of  Cnut,  &?">?- 
was  the  firm  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  widow.4     Lyfing  between 
was  the  right  hand  man  of  Earl  Godwine.     That  these  ^[0$L 


been  seized  by  the  King's  officers,  and  partly  alienated  to  the  rival  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Augustine's.  It  appears  however  that  this  was  done  without 
the  order  or  knowledge  of  Harold,  who  was  then  sick  at  Oxford,  and  who, 
on  learning  the  fact,  ordered  restitution.  Mr.  Kemble  dates  the  document 
in  1038,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must,  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says,  belong  to  1039, 
or  perhaps  to  the  beginning  of  1040. 

1  See  Hook,  Archbishops,  i.  487.  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  AngL  p.  19.  He  ap- 
pears as  at  once  royal  chaplain  and  monk  in  a  charter  of  Cnut  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
vi.  190,  and  he  is  addressed  as  Bishop  in  two  charters  of  the  same  King 
addressed  to  the  Thegns  of  Kent.  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  187,  189.  Dean  Hook  and 
Professor  Stubbs  place  his  suffragan  see  at  the  ancient  church  of  Saint 
Martin  near  Canterbury. 

1  See  Florence,  1038.  Hook,  i.  505  (where  the  appointment  is  attributed 
to  Harthacnut).    But  none  of  the  Chronicles  mention  the  story. 

3  See  Florence,  1038,  compared  with  1046. 

4  "  ForSam  he  wees  nehsfrhis  [Eadwardes]  modor  nede  "  says  the  Abing- 
don Chronicle  of  Stigand  under  the  year  1043. 

O  O  % 
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men  shared  in  the  promotions  of  which  Harold  had  an 
unusual  number  to  distribute,  that  Lyfing  especially  be- 
came the  King's  personal  friend/  seems  to  show  that  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  was  now  brought  about  between  Harold 
and  the  party  which  had  opposed  his  original  election. 
We  inay  infer  that  Emma  was  sacrificed  to  the  King's 
personal  dislike,  a  dislike  which,  it  6eems  to  be  implied, 
Was  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  people.2  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  disposition  on  Harold's  part  to  bear 
hard  in  any  other  way  on  his  former  antagonists.  A 
certain  amount  either  of  generosity  or  of  policy  must  have 
found  a  place  in  his  character. 

It  is  probably  a  sign  of  degeneracy  and  weakness  on 
thte  part  of  Harold's  government  that  the  vassal  King- 
doms no  longer  remained  in  the  same  state  of  submission 
to  which  they  had  been  brought  during  at  least  the  later 
days  of  Cnut.  A  Welsh  inroad  of  some  importance  is 
recorded,  in  which  several  eminent  Englishmen  were 
killed,  and  among  them  Eadwine,  a  brother  of  Earl  Leof- 
ric.3  In  the  next  year,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Harold,4  Duncan,  King  of  Scots,  on  what  occasion  we 
are  not  told,  repeated  the  exploit  of  his  grandfather,  and 
with  much  the  same  success.6  He  crossed  the  frontier 
and  besieged  Durham.  The  seat  of  the  Bernician  Bishop- 
rick  had  now  grown  into  an  important  city.  The  eye 
of  Ealdhun  had  marked  the  capabilities  of  the  site,  but 


1  He  fats  in  attendance  on  Harold  in  his  last  sickness,  whether  as  a  poli- 
tical or  as  a  spiritual  adviser.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56. 

*  The  Chroniclers,  even  while  condemning  the  driving  out  of  Ifanm^ 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  breath  with  the  election  of  Harold,  as  if  they 
were  both  alike  popular  acts ;  "  Man  geceas  Harold  . . .  and  forsoc  HarCa- 
cnut  .  .  .  and  man  draf  ut  his  modor." 

3  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  ThurkiU — there  were  many  of  the 
name — JElfgret,  and  "  many  other  good  men  "  were  also  killed. 

4  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9  (X  Scriptt.  33).  "  Defuncto  Cnut,  quum 
films  ejus  Haroldus  jam  quintum  annum  in  regno  .  .  .  gereret." 

a  See  above,  p.  357. 
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he  had  found  the  spot  a  wilderness.1    We  have  already   chap.  vt. 

seen  that,  within   a  few  years   after  its  foundation,  the    [1006.] 

town  was  already  of  importance  enough  to  be  a  main 

object   of  Scottish   attack.      But  now   its   strength   and 

prosperity,  though  thrown  back  probably  by  the  defeat 

of  Carham,   had   vastly   increased.      Ealdhun's  successor  Bishop 

Eadmund,  called  to   the  see,  as  the   story   went,   by  a^j^,.. 

miraculous  voice,2  had  completed  the  work  of  his  prede-r  ham- 

.  10*0-104*. 

cessor.  The  minster  of  Durham  had  been  brought  to 
perfection,3  and  the  city  of  Durham  had  acquired  strength 
and  population  enough  to  resist  an  attack  by  its  own 
efforts.  In  the  invasion  of  Malcolm  the  infant  settlement 
had  been  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  Earl  Uhtred;    % 

1  Sim.  Bun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  a.  '*  Comitans  sanctissimi  patris  Cuthberti 
corpus  universus  populuB  in  Dunehnum,  locum  quidem  naturft  munitum, 
sed  non  facile  habitabilem  invenit,  quoniam  densissima  undique  silva  totum 
occupaverat."  Compare  the  description  of  Durham  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  De  Gest.  Pont.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  158a ;  "Dunehnum  est 
collifl,  ab  unA  vallis  planitie  paullatim  et  molli  clivo  turgescens  in  tumulum; 
et  licet  situ  edito  et  prerupto  rupium  omnem  aditum  ezcludat  hoetium, 
tamen  ibi  moderni  collibus  imposuerunt  castellum."  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  river  and  its  fish.  In  p.  320  I  inadvertently  compared  the 
translation  of  the  see  to  Durham  with  such  later  translations  as  that  from 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  Practically  it  was  one  of  the  same  class,  as  Dur- 
ham, almost  at  once,  utterly  outstripped  Chester-le-Street.  But,  as  Ealdhun 
seems  to  have  founded  the  town  as  well  as  the  Bishopries:,  the  more  exact 
parallel,  in  everything  except  the  nature  of  the  site,  would  be  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Wiltshire  Bishopries:  from  Old  to  New  Sarum. 

■  The  story  is  told  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  6,  and  more 
briefly  by  Florence,  1020.  The  monks  of  Durham  are  met  to  choose  a 
Bishop  after  the  three  years'  widowhood  of  the  see  which  followed  the 
death  of  Ealdhun  (see  above,  p.  496)  ;  Eadmund  asks  in  joke  why  they  do 
not  choose  him ;  they  forthwith  choose  him  in  earnest,  but  agree  to  consult 
Saint  Cuthberht ;  a  voice  issuing  from  his  tomb  thrice  names  Eadmund  as 
Bishop.  Eadmund.  now  objects,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  a  monk 
like  his  predecessors ;  but  the  election  is  approved  by  King  Cnut,  Eadmund 
makes  his  profession  as  a  monk,  and  he  is  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Wulf- 
stan.  This  story  seems  to  imply  greater  freedom  of  election  in  capitular 
bodies  than  seems  to  have  been  usual  at  the  time.  Bishopricks  are  in 
other  cases  filled  directly  by  the  King,  with  or  without  the  assent  of  his 
Witan.     See  above,  p.  330. 

3  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  5. 
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ohap.  vt.  the  invasion  of  Duncan  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
citizens  themselves.  The  Scots  were  put  to  flight ;  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  army  the  greater  part  were  killed  in 
the  battle;  the  remainder  owed  their  escape  to  their 
horses.  The  soldiers  of  meaner  degree,  who  had  suffered 
less  in  the  actual  combat,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy 
in  the  pursuit.1  Northumbrian  barbarism  showed  itself 
now  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  bloody  trophies  of 
victory  were  collected  in  the  market-place  of  Durham, 
and  a  garland  of  Scottish  heads  again  adorned  the  battle- 
ments of  the  rescued  city.2 

Hartha- '        The  reign  and  life  of  Harold  were  now  drawing  to  an 
^b^o      end«     Harthacnut  was  not  at  all  disposed  to   acquiesce 
*!"?**  *"*    in  the  arrangements   which  had   wholly   shut   him   out 
1039.         from    England.      His    Northern    possessions    were    now 
secure.      A  treaty   had    been    concluded  with    Magnus, 
according  to  which,  as  in  some  other  instances  of  which 
we  have  heard,  each  King,  in  case  of  the  other  dying 
childless,   was   to   succeed    to    his   Kingdom.3      Hartha- 
cnut therefore  was   now  able  to   turn  his   thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  England,  and  a  message  from  his  mo- 
ther in  Flanders   is   said  to   have  further  worked  upon 

f  So  I  understand  the  words  of  Simeon,  Hist.  Dun.  iiL  9.  "Magna 
parte  eqnitum  suorum  ab  his  qui  obsklebantur  interfectft,  confnsus  aufugit, 
fugiens  pedites  interfectos  amisit."  The  mention  of  "  equites"  need  not 
imply  that  the  Scottish  army  contained  cavalry  strictly  so  called,  that  is, 
men  who  used  their  horses  in  actual  battle.  It  is  enough  to  justify 
the  expression  if,  among  the  Scots,  as  among  the  English,  the  chief  men 
rode  to  the  field  (see  above,  p.  298) ;  the  chief  men,  as  usual,  would  softer 
most  severely  in  the  actual  combat,  while  those  of  them  who  survived 
would  have  the  advantage  in  flight. 

1  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9.  a  Quorum  capita  in  forum  collata  in  stipitibas 
Bunt  suspensa."  See  above,  p.  358.  The  episcopal  city  of  Durham  on 
these  occasions  suggests  the  episcopal  city  of  Czetinje,  and  very  possibly 
Eadmund  may  have  played  the  part  of  a  Montenegrin  Yladika. 

3  Snorre,  Saga  viii.  7  (Laing,  ii.  364).  Chron.  Rosk.  ap.  Lang.  i.  377- 
Cf.  above,  pp.  436,  7. 
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his  mind.1     He  began  to   make  great  preparations  for  chap.  vi. 
an  invasion  of  England,2  but  for  the  present  he  merely 
sailed  to  Flanders  with  ten  ships,3  and  there  spent  the 
winter  with  his  mother.     The   time    however  was  not 
passed    in  idleness.     His  preparations   were  busily  car- 
ried on,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  fleet.4     No  invasion 
however  was  needed,  as  an  event  which  was  probably  not 
unexpected5   opened   the  way  for  his  accession   without 
difficulty  or  bloodshed.     King  Harold,  who  had  been  for  Death  of 
some  time  lying  ill  at  Oxford,  died  in  that  town  in  the  Maj£h  *,  7> 
month   of  March.8     He  was  buried  at  Westminster,  a  I04°* 
spot  which  is  now  mentioned  in  our  Chronicles  for  the 
first  time.7     Its  mention  however  seems  to  show  that  the 
smaller  monastery  which  preceded  the   great  foundation 
of  Eadward  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  reputation  than 
we   might  otherwise  have  been  led  to  think.     Harold, 
who  could  not  have  been  above  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  old,  left  no  recorded  posterity.     We  hear  nothing 
of  wives,  mistresses,  or  children  of  any  kind. 

1  Enc.  Emm.  p.  33. 

*  lb. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1039.  "  And  her  com  ec  Harftacnut  to  Bricge,  J>ar  his 
modor  wks."  Enc.  Emm.  u.  8.,  where  we  have  a  story  about  a  tempest  and 
a  vision. 

*  Adam.  Brem.  ii.  72.  "  Contra  quern  frater  a  Dania  veniens  in  Flan- 
dria  classem  adunavit.  Sed  Rex  Anglornm,  morte  prsventus,  bellum 
diremit."  * 

5  In  the  charter  mentioned  above  (p.  562)  we  find  some  details  of 
Harold's  sickness;  "And  wses  se  king  j>a  bin  nan  Oxnaforde  swyffe  ge- 
seocled,  swa  J»t  he  ls?g  orwene  his  Kfes."  When  he  hears  of  the  wrong 
done  to  Christ  Church,  "Da  l»g  se  king  and  sweartode  eall  mid  J>are 
sage. 

8  That  Harold  died  at  Oxford  is  plain  from  the  above  passage,  and  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle.  Florence  says  "obiit  Lundonin."  He  pro- 
bably had  the  Worcester  Chronicle  before  him,  and  inferred  the  place  of 
his  death  from  the  place  of  his  burial.  William  of  Malmesbury  agrees  with 
the  Chronicler. 

7  Chronn.  Petrib.  and  Cant.  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  Will  Malms,  ii.  188. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

§  3.   The  Reign  of  Harthacnut.     1040-2. 

Hartha-  Immediately  on  the  burial  of  Harold,  probably  at  the 

mously       Easter  festival,  the  Witan  of  all  England,  English  and 

King"        Danish,  unanimously  chose  Harthacnut  to  the  Kingdom.1 

E*rter*      The  only  undoubted,  and  now  the  only  surviving,  son  of 

Cnut  united  all  claims.     No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 

made  on  behalf  of  Eadward  the  surviving  son  of  jEthelred, 

and  the  events  of  the  last  reign  were  not  likely  to  have 

prejudiced  men  in  his  favour.     The  universal  belief  of  the 

moment  was  that  the  choice  of  Harthacnut  was  the  right 

and  wise  course.2    An  embassy,  of  which  jElfweard,  Bishop 

of  London  and  Abbot  of  Evesham,  was  a  leading  member,3 

1  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.  "Anglis  et  Dania  in  unam  sententiam  con- 
venientibus."  So  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  758  C,  speaking  of  his  landing  at 
Sandwich ;  "  Hardecnut  .  .  .  sasceptus  est  [ander&ngen]  et  electus  io 
Begem  simul  ab  Anglis  et  Dacis."  This  comes,  with  improvements,  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle;  "On  Jris  ilcan  gears  com  Hardacnut  cyng 
to  Sandwic.  .  .  .  and  he  was  sona  underfangen  ge  fram  Anglum  ge  firam 
Denum."  Taken  alone,  this  might  imply  that  Harthacnut  came  over,  like 
Alfred,  to  seek  his  fortune,  only  with  a  luckier  result ;  but  the  other 
Chronicles  distinctly  assert  the  previous  embassy  and  therefore  imply  the 
previous  election. 

9  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  *cAnd  man  sende  aefter  Harttacnute  to  Brygce; 
wende  jmt  man  wel  dyde."     So  Florence,  "  bene  bo  facere  putantes. " 

*  See  Hist.  Rams.  c.  94,  95,  for  the  embassy  and  for  an  accompanying 
miracle.  <£lfweard  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  person.  He  was  first  a  monk 
of  Ramsey,  and  then  Abbot  of  Evesham,  which  office  he  held  in  plurality 
with  his  Bishoprick.  The  church  of  Evesham  had  fluctuated  more  than 
onoe  between  monks  and  secular  canons,  the  canons  being  last  introduced 
by  JElfhere  of  Mercia  in  the  disputes  which  followed  the  death  of  Eadgar. 
See  above,  p.  286.  Many  of  the  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen, 
especially  into  those  of  Godwine  of  Lindesey,  who  died  at  Assandun.  They 
were  recovered  from  Godwine  by  a  legal  process,  seemingly  before  the 
Witan  of  Mercia  (coram  multis  principibuB  hujus  patriae),  by  the  Abbot 
Brihtmaer.  But  Godwine  seized  them  again  during  the  absence  of  ^£thel* 
red  in  Normandy  in  1013.  One  almost  fancies  that  this  must  have  been 
by  a  grant  from  Swend,  to  whom  Lindesey  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of 
England  to  submit.  See  above,  p.  394.  ^Ethelred  on  his  return  in  10 14 
appointed  iElfweard  Abbot,  who  again  expelled  Godwine,  seemingly  by  force 
(fretus  auxilio  Dei  atque  Regis  .  .  .  cum  magna  fortitudine  hinc  ezpulit). 
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was  sent  to  Bruges,  to  invite  the  newly-chosen  King  to  chap,  vl 
take  possession  of  his  crown.     He  and  his  mother  accord-  Hartha- 
ingly  set  sail  for  England  in  the  course  of  June,  he  landed  j,^  ,7# 
at  Sandwich,  and  was  presently  crowned  King  by  Arch- 
bishop Eadsige.1 

The  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  Harthacnut  His  cha- 
were  grievously  disappointed.  One  worthless  youth  had 
simply  made  way  for  another  equally  worthless.  Writers 
in  the  Norman  interest,  and  members  of  foundations  to 
which  he  was  lavish,  try  to  invest  him  with  various  vir- 
tues.2 But  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is  an 
easy  species  of  munificence  which  showed  itself  in  the  one 
hand  in  bounty  to  monasteries  and  to  the  poor,3  and  on  the 
other  in  providing  four  meals  daily  for  his  courtiers.4  But 
all  his  recorded  public  acts  set  him  before  us  as  a  rapacious, 
brutal,  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.     His  short  reign  is  merely 

The  local  chronicler  looks  on  God  wine's  death  at  Assandun  as  tie  punish- 
ment of  this  sacrilege ;  "  Godwinus  vero  qui  eas  injuste  habuit,  eodem 
anno  (?)  Dei  nutu  in  bello  contra  Regem  Danorum,  Cnutonem  Sweinonis 
filinm,  facto  occisus  est."  These  stories  of  occupations  of  monastic  lands  by 
powerful  men,  or  in  their  names,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  See  above,  p. 
387.  iElfweard  received  the  Bishoprick  of  London  from  Cnnt,  who  is 
called  his  kinsman,  about  1 035.  We  shall  hear  of  him  again.  See  Chron. 
Abb.  Evesham,  pp.  78-83. 
1  Rog.  Wend.  i.  477.  So  FL  Wig.  "  Regnique  solio  mox  sublimatur." 
1  Will.  Pict.  ap.  Maseres,  39.  "  Hardechunutus  .  .  .  generi  materno 
rimilior,  non  qua  pater  aut  frater  crudelitate  regnabat  neque  interitum 
Edwardi  sed  provectum  volebat.  Ob  morbos  etiam  quos  frequenter  patie- 
batur,  plus  Deum  in  oculis  habebat,  et  vit»  humans  brevitatem." 

*  See  his  charters  for  a  grant  to  Saint  Eadmund's  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  60),  to 
Abingdon  (iv.  65),  to  Ramsey  (vi.  193.  Hist.  Rams.  c.  97  et  seqq.),  to 
Bisbop  iElfwine  of  Winchester  and  his  Buooessors  (iv.  68).  The  Ramsey 
charter  runs  in  the  joint  names  of  Harthacnut  and  his  mother. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.  B.  758  D.  "Clans  indolis  et  benign*  jnventutis 
fuerat  suis.  Tante  namque  largitatis  fertur  fuisse  ut  prandia  regalia  quat- 
tuor  in  die  vicibus  omni  curie  sua)  faceret  apponi,  malens  a  vocatis  posita 
fercula  dimitti  quam  a  non  vocatis  apponenda  fercula  reposci."  Henry 
then  goes  on  to  lament  the  niggardly  practice  of  the  Kings  of  his  own 
time  who  provided  only  one  meal  daily.  The  Ramsey  historian  (c.  102) 
calls  him  "  vir  prwdJcand®  indolis  et  eximise  in  miseros  pietatis."  King 
John  also  was  a  great  almsman. 
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chap.  vi.  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  worst  days  of  his  father,  while 
he  could  not,  like  his  father,  invoke  even  the  tyrant's  plea 
of  necessity  in  palliation  of  his  evil  deeds.  Harthacnut  had 
been  unanimously  chosen  King ;  he  had  been  received  with 
universal  joy;  there  was  no  sedition  within  the  country, 
and  no  foreign  enemy  threatened  it.  But  his  conduct 
was  that  of  a  conqueror  in  a  hostile  land.  His  first  act 
was  to  e* tort  a  heavy  contribution  from  his  new  subjects 
for  an  object  which  in  no  way  concerned  them.  We  now 
learn  incidentally  that  the  standing  navy  of  England,  both 
under  Cnut  and  under  Harold,  had  consisted  of  sixteen 
ships,  and  eight  marks  were  paid,  seemingly  yearly,  either 
to  each  rower  singly  or  to  some  group  of  rowers.1 
Hartha-  Harthacnut  had  come  over  with  sixty  ships,  manned  by 
Danegeld.  Danish  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to  demand  eight 
marks  for  each  man  of  their  crews,  a  piece  of  extortion 
which  at  once  destroyed  his  newly  acquired  popularity.2 
He  then  began  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemies  alive  and 
dead.  His  first  act  in  this  way  was  an  act  of  senseless 
brutality  towards  the  dead  body  of  his  half-brother,  the 
Harold's  late  King.  The  dead  Harold,  the  Chronicles  tell  us,  was 
terred,18"1"  dragged  up  and  shot  into  a  fen.3  Other  writers  tell  the 
story  with  more  detail.4     Some  of  the  officers  of  his  house- 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1040.  "  On  his  [Haroldes]  dagum  man  gealdxvi  sripan 
»t  selcere  hamulan  [hamelan  in  Chron.  Ab.]  viii  maroan."  On  the  word 
hamulan  Mr.  Earle  (p.  343)  remarks,  "  This  being  a  dative  feminine,  the 
nom.  must  be  hamule,  kamele  ;  at  first  perhaps  signifying  a  rowlods-ttrap, 
and  no  symbolizing  some  subdivision  of  the  crew.  There  is  not  money 
enough  to  give  eight  marcs  to  every  rower.**  The  "  ham  ale"  then  would  be 
analogous  to  the  "  lance'*  in  mediaeval  armies.  But  Florence  clearly  took 
it  to  mean  a*  single  rower  ;  "  Octo  marcas  unicuique  suae  classis  renugi." 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  And  him  was  >a  unhold  eall  J>»t  his  *r  gyrnde ; 
and  he  ne  geframde  eac  naht  cynelices  >a  hwile  J>e  he  rizode."  Florence 
divides  this  description,  putting  the  latter  clause  now,  and  the  former  after 
what  I  take  to  be  the  second  Danegeld. 

1  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig. 

4  Florence  in  anno.  Will.  MalmB.  ii.  188.  Hog.  Wend.  i.  477.  Bromt 
933- 
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hold,  Stir  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace/  Eadric  his  dispenser,  ohaf.  ti. 
Thrond  his  executioner,  all,  we  are  told,  men  of  great 
dignity2 ,  were  sent  to  Westminster  to  dig  up  the  body, 
and  in  their  company  we  are  surprised  to  find  Earl  God- 
wine  and  JSlfric  Archbishop  of  York.  Westminster  was 
neither  in  Godwine's  Earldom  nor  in  jElfric's  Diocese,  so 
that  both  these  chiefs  of  Church  and  State  seem  out  of 
place  on  such  an  occasion.3  We  are  however  told  that 
iElfric  was  something  more  than  an  instrument  in  the 
matter;  it  was  specially  at  his  advice4  that  Harthacnut  was 
guilty  of  this  cowardly  piece  of  spite,  one  however  which, 
like  the  brutalities  of  Harold  himself  towards  the  comrades 
of  Alfred,  did  not  go  without  imitators  in  more  polished 
times.  The  body  of  Harold  was  treated  on  the  restoration 
of  Harthacnut  much  as  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
treated  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
late  King  was  dug  up,  beheaded,5  and  thrown,  according 
to   this   account,   into   the  Thames.8     It  was   afterwards 

1  "Stir  majorem  doinus,"  says  Florence. 

*  "Alios  magna  dignitatis  viros,"  according  to  Florence.  William 
mentions  /Elfric  only,  and  adds,  "  et  alios  quos  nominare  piget."  Roger 
of  Wendover  calls  them  "  miMes  et  carnifices."  On  the  relation  of  the 
great  Earls  to  the  officers  of  the  King's  household,  see  above,  p.  94. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  a  Prelate  was  needed  to  sanctify 
the  insult  to  consecrated  ground ;  stiU  iElf  weard  would  have  been  the 
more  natural  performer  in  his  own  Diocese. 

4  So  at  least  sayB  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  (De  Gest.  Pont.  lib.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  BecUm,  154  B);  "  Habe- 
tur  in  hoc  detestabilis,  quod  Hardacnutus  ejus  [^Slfrici]  consdio  fratris  sui 
Haroldi  cadavere  defosso  caput  truncari,  et  infami  mortalibus  ezemplo  in 
Tamensem  projici  jussit." 

*  The  beheading  is  also  asserted  by  William  in  his  History ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Florence. 

6  It  is  evident  that  there  were  two  stories,  one'that  the  body  was  thrown 
into  a  fen,  the  other  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Florence  tries 
to  combine  the  two  ;  "  Ipsius  Haroldi  corpus  effodere  et  in  gronnam  pro- 
jicere  jussit :  quod  cum  projectum  fuisset,  id  extrahere,  et  in  flumen 
Thamense  mandavit  projioere."  This  sort  of  translation  does  not  seem  so 
likely  as  the  widely  different  translation  of  another  Harold,  the  historical 
reality  of  which  I  shall  have  to  maintain  hereafter. 
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chap.  vi.  brought  up  by  a  fisherman,  and  received  a  second  burial, 
and  buried  The  large  Danish  population  of  London  had  a  burial-place 
of  their  own  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Clement  Danes.  There  Harold's  body  was  again  buried, 
secretly,  we  may  suppose,  though  the  act  is  spoken  of  as 
a  tribute  of  honour  paid  by  the  Danes  of  London  to  the 
King  whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  so  largely  their 
own  act.1 

No  act  could  well  have  been  more  offensive  to  the  Danes 

settled  in  England  than  these  insults  offered  to  the  body 

Hartha-      of  their  own  chosen  prince.     Harthacnut's  next  act  was  to 

J^nd        incense  all  his  subjects,  English  and  Danish,  by  laying  on 

I^o-^'  ano*ner  enormous  Danegeld  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 

pounds,  with  another  sum  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 

pounds  for  thirty-two  ships,  probably  a  fresh  contingent 

which  had  just  come  from  Denmark.2    He  was  now,  before 

he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  thoroughly  hated.3     As 

Godwine     if  on  purpose  to  increase  his  unpopularity,  he  next  attacked 

**     ^g  the  two  leaders  of  the  national  party,  Earl  Godwine  and 

1  Fl.  Wig.  "  Brevi  autein  post  temporta  quodam  piscatore  captum  est 
ei  ad  Danos  allatum  sub  festinatione,  in  ccemeterio  quod  habuerunt  I*un* 
donise  sepultum  est  ab  ipsis  cum  hem  ore."  So  William  more  briefly. 
Bromton  (933)  says,  "  Sed  piscatores  postea  cadaver  in  suis  retibus  prendi- 
derunt,  quod  apud  Sanctum  Clementem  humo  iterum  tradiderunt." 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  narrative  of  M.  de  Bonne- 
chose  (ii.  61);  it  is  so  amusingly  coloured ;  uLe  corps  d 'Harold,  son  frere, 
fut  d^terre"  par  ses  ordres,  decapite*.  jete*  dans  un  marais,  puis  dans  la 
Tamise,  et  il  exigea  que  le  comte  Godwin,  principal  ministre  des  volont^s 
d'Harold,  fut  un  des  instruments  de  la  vengeance  exercee  sur  son  cadavre 
et  sur  une  population  rebelle.  Godwin  cependant  ne  trouva  pas,  dans  son 
empressement  a  obe*ir,  une  surety  suffisante  ;  la  clameur  publique  s'elevait 
contre  lui,  et  le  designait  comme  rassassin  d' Alfred  frere  uterin  du  nouveau 
roi ;  l'archevgque  dTTorck  se  porta  son  accusateur  devant  Hardi-Canut." 

1  Florence  seems  to  put  the  two  Danegelds  together,  but  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  (1039,  ,04°)  clearly  distinguishes  them. 

*  Florence  here  inserts  the  remark,  from  the  Worcester  and  Abingdon 
Chronicles,  "Quapropter  omnibus  qui  prius  adventum  ejus  desiderabant 
magnopere,  factus  est  ezosus  summopere." 
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Bishop  Lyfing.     Archbishop  JElfric,  who  appears  almost   ohap.  vi. 

in  the  character  of  a  spiritual  Eadric.  is  said  to  have  ac-  accused  of 
.  .  the  death 

cased  them  to  the  King  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  iElfred. 

of  his  brother  iElfred.  Some  other  persons  unnamed  104°* 
joined  with  him  in  bringing  the  charge.*1  Of  the  two 
defendants  the  Bishop  was  the  easier  victim.  Lyfing  lost 
his  Bishoprick,  which  was  given  to  his  accuser  to  hold  in 
plurality.2  He  recovered  it  however  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  as  the  price,  we  are  told,  of  money  paid  to  the 
King.3  Whether  the  deposition  of  Lyfing  was  effected 
with  any  legal  forms  we  are  not  told;  but  the  Earl  of  the  Trial  and 
West-Saxons  evidently  underwent  a  regular  trial  before  Godwine. 
the  Witan.  The  proceedings  form  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.  The  functions  of  witness, 
judge,  and  juror  were  not  yet  accurately  distinguished, 
and  compurgation,4  whenever  compurgation  could  be  had, 
was  looked  on  as  the  most  effectual  proof  of  innocence. 
Godwine  asserted  his  own  innocence  on  oath,  and  his 
solemn  plea  of  Not  Guilty  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
most  of  the  Earls  and  chief  Thegns6  of  England.  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  such  an  acquittal  by 
the  ideas  of  our  own  time.  On  a  modern  trial,  some 
of  Godwine's  compurgators  would  have  had  to  act  as  his 
judges;  some  would  have  been  examined  as  witnesses  to 
the  facts ;  others  might,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  less  illus- 
trious defendant,  have  appeared  as  witnesses  to  character. 

1  Flop.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Accusantibus  illos  JElfrico  Eboracensi  archiepi- 
Bcopo  et  quibusdam  aliis." 

9  Fl.  Wig.  "  Episoopatum  Wigojnensem  Livingo  abstulit  et  JEtfrico 
dedit,  aed  sequenti  anno  ablatum  iElfrico,  Livingo  secum  pncificato  benigne 
reddidit." 

3  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.  "Ilium  epiacopatu  expulit,  sed  post  annum 
pecunift  serenatus  restituit." 

*  lb.  "Godwinum  quoque  obliquia  oculia  intuitus,  ad  qacramentum 
purgationis  compulit." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Cum  totiua  fere  Angliae  principibus  et  ministria 
dignioribua  Regi  juravit." 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Value  of 
the  ac- 
quittal. 


In  the  rude  state  of  the  Law  in  those  times,  these  dis- 
tinctions were  not  thought  of.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  substantial  justice  was  not  done.  Godwine's  ac- 
quittal was  as  solemn  as  any  acquittal  could  be.  All  the 
chief  men  of  England  swore  to  their  belief  in  his  inno- 
cence. The  only  difference  between  such  an  acquittal  and 
a  modern  acquittal  on  a  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords 
is  that,  in  the  ancient  mode  of  procedure,  the  voices  of 
those  who  of  their  own  knowledge  affirmed  Godwine 
to  be  innocent,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  accepted  his 
innocence  on  their  testimony,  were  all  reckoned  together. 
Godwine  then  was  acquitted,  after  the  most  solemn  trial 
provided  by  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  time.  He  is 
in  fairness  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  that  acquittal. 
The  judgement  of  a  competent  tribunal  is  always  worth 
something,  though  its  worth  may  be  overbalanced  by  facts 
or  probabilities  the  other  way.  There  are  those  who  hold, 
in  defiance  of  all  fact  and  reason,  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  guilty,  because  English 
Courts  of  Justice  pronounced  them  to  be  guilty.  I  am 
surely  asking  much  less  if  I  ask  that  Godwine  may  be  held 
to  be  innocent,  because  an  English  Court  of  Justice,  whose 
verdict  is  outweighed  by  no  facts  or  probabilities  the  other 
way,  solemnly  pronounced  him  to  be  innocent.1 

1  I  cannot  resist  giving  some  account  of  the  grotesque  legend  into  which 
the  compurgation  of  Godwine  has  grown  under  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  937,  8).  It  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Eadward. 
Godwine,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  544),  is,  at  his  accession,  is 
Denmark.  Meanwhile  Eadward  comes  over  to  England,  he  is  crowned, 
and  reigns  justly  and  mercifully.  Godwine,  hearing  of  his  justice  and 
mercy,  ventures  to  hope  that  the  latter  princely  virtue  may  be  extended 
to  himself,  and  supplicates  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  come  over  and  plead 
his  cause.  This  he  does  in  a  ''Parliament,"  where  the  King  with  his 
Counts  and  "  Barons"  talk  a  considerable  quantity  of  Norman  law.  Earl 
Leofric  at  last  cuts  the  knot ;  It  is  clear  that  Godwine  is  guilty,  but  then 
he  is  the  best  born  man  in  the  land  after  the  King  himself — therefore  it 
may  be  presumed,  neither  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  herdsman  nor  yet  the 
kinsman  of  the  upstart  Ealdorman  Eadric — so  he  and  his  sons,  and  I  and 
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One  point  specially  to  be  noticed  is  the  form  of  words  chap.  n. 
which  the  only  primary  authority  who  records  any  form  F<j™  °* 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  God  wine  and  his  compurgators,  into  God- 
They  swear  that  it  was  not  by  Godwine's  will  or  counsel  mouth  by 
that  the  ^Etheling  JElfred  was  blinded,  and  that,  whatever  Flor8noe- 
Godwine  did  in  the  matter,  he  did  at  the  bidding  of  his 
Lord  King  Harold.1    This  is  clearly  an  abridged,  and  it 
is  most  probably  an  inaccurate,  report  of  the  oath  actually 
taken.     It  is  clearly  abridged,  because  when  Godwine  by 
implication  confessed   to  have  done  something,  he  could 
not  fail  to  explain  more  at  large  what  it  was  that  he 
confessed  himself  to   have   done.      But  such  a  form  of 
words   is    consistent   with   the  view  that   Godwine   met 
iElfred,  or  even  that  he  arrested  -^Elfred,  within  his  own 
Earldom,   but  that   he   had   no   hand   in   the  barbarous 
cruelties  which  followed  in  a  place  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
But  the  mention   of  Harold  as  Godwine's   Lord  again 
steps  in   to  throw    doubt  on  the  whole  formula.      The 
only  character  in  which  Harold  could  be  called  Godwine's 
Lord  was  that  of  superior  Lord  of  all  Britain,  in  which 
character  he  was  the  Lord  rather  of  Harthacnut  than  of 
Godwine.     Still,  whatever   doubts  the   formula  may   be 


eleven  other  noble*  his  kinsmen,  will  bring  the  King  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  we  each  can  carry,  and  the  King  shall  forgive  Earl  Godwine  and 
gave  him  his  lands  back  again.  To  this  singular  way  of  observing  his 
coronation  oath  to  do  justice  the  saintly  monarch  makes  no  objection  ; 
Earl  Godwine  takes  his  lands,  and  King  Eadward  takes  the  broad  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  very  pieces  over  which  he  afterwards  saw  the  devil 
dancing. 

1  Flor.  Wig.  "  Non  sui  consilii  nee  suae  voluntatis  fuisse  quod  frater 
ejus  cecatus  fuisset,  sed  dominum  suum  Regem  Haroldum  ilium  facere 
quod  fecit  jussisse." 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  478).  seemingly  following  Florence,  leaves  out 
the  clause  in  which  Godwine  says  that  he  had  acted  by  order  of  Harold. 
"Juravit  quod  neque  ingenio  suo  nee  voluntate  frater  ejus  fuerat  in-, 
teremptus  et  oculis  privatus."  This  is  remarkable,  as  Roger  (i.  474)  assert* 
the  complicity  of  Godwine  with  Harold's  doings  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  other  writer. 
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chap.  vr.  open  to,  it  has  its  worth.  It  points  to  the  general  pro- 
bability that  Godwine  may  have  had  a  share  in  the 
events  which  led  to  the  death  of  Alfred,  and  yet  not  a 
guilty  share. 

Godwine         Another  circumstance   which,  in   our  days,  would  at 
purchases  . 

the  favour  once   throw  suspicion  upon   the  verdict  proves   nothing 

cnut  by      at  dl  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days.     Ages  after 
fi111**™"-    the  time  of  Harthacnut,  in  times  which  by  comparison 
seem  as  yesterday,  English   Judges   did   not   scruple  to 
receive  presents  from  their  suitors  and  English  Sovereigns 
to  receive  presents  from  their  subjects.     It  is  always  pos- 
sible that  such  presents  may  be  bribes  in  a  guilty  sense; 
it  is  always  equally  possible  that  they  may  not-     It  there- 
fore proves  nothing  either  way  when  we  read  that  the 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  solemnly  acquitted  by  his  peers, 
had  still  to  buy  his  full  restoration  to  the  friendship  of 
his  principal  Judge  at   the   cost  of  a  magnificent  pre- 
sent.    We  have  already  seen  how  dear  a  possession  a  ship 
was  in   Danish  eyes;1   we   have  seen  how  acceptable  a 
present  it  might  be  in  English  eyes.2     We  have  seen  too 
what  an  astonishing  amount  of  adornment  the  warriors  of 
the   North   lavished    upon   these   cherished   instruments, 
almost  companions,  of  their  warfare.3    Though   we  hear 
nothing  of  any  warlike  exploits  of  Harthacnut,4  he  had 
enough  of  the  Wiking  in  him  for  a  well-equipped  ship 
to  be  the  most  acceptable  of  all  gifts.6     Godwine  there- 
fore gave  Harthacnut  a  ship  with  a  beak  of  gold,  .manned 

1  See  above,  p.  388.  a  See  above,  p.  370. 

a  See  above,  p.  393. 

*  Except  in  one  Banish  Chronicle  (Chron.  Erici,  ap.  Lang.  i.  1 59),  who 
ludicrously  attributes  to  Harthacnut,  not  only  his  father's  military  legisla- 
tion (see  above,  p.  491),  but  his  mythical  exploits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  (see  above,  pp.  479,  504).  "  Unde  tempore  suo  super  omnes  Reg* 
"  mundi  terribilis  et  laudabilis  exstitit.  Tranaivit  etiam  cum  Imperatore  in 
Italiam  ad  domandum  nationes  exteras.     Obiit  autem  in  AnglUL" 

5  The  ship  and  its  crew  are  described  by  Florence,  1040.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  ii.  188. 
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with  eighty  chosen  warriors  armed  in  the  most  magnificent  chap.  vi. 
shape  of  the  full  panoply  of  the  time.     Each  man  had  Anna 
on  each  arm  a  golden  bracelet  of  sixteen  ounces  weight ;  Midlers. 
each  was   clad  in  a  triple  coat  of  mail;    each  bore  on 
his  head  a  helmet  partly  gilded;  each  was  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  which  could  be  needed  in  warfare  of  any 
kind.1     Each  soldier  bore  on  his  left  arm  a  shield  with 
gilded  boss  and  studs;  his  right  hand  bore  the  javelin, 
the   English  alegar,  for  the   distant  skirmishing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  battle.     But  each  too  was  ready  for  the 
closest  and  most  terrible  fight.     Each  was  girded  with 
a   sword  with   a    gilded  handle,   and  from  each   man's 
left  shoulder  hung,  also  adorned   with  gold  and  silver, 
the  most  fearful  weapon  of  all,  the  Danish  battle-axe.2  The  Dan- 
This  is  our  first  mention3  of  the  weapon  which  Englishmen 
were,  twenty-six  years  later,  to  wield  with  such  deadly      1066. 
prowess  upon  the  heights  of  Senlac,  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the  descendants  of    1*03-4. 
English  exiles  were  still  found  wielding  in  defence  of  the 
throne  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.4 

Meanwhile  all  England  was  in  commotion  at  the  impo-  The  Dane- 
sition  of  the  Danegeld.     Men  had  deemed  that  such  im-  by  the 
posts  had  passed  away  for  ever  in  that  Witenagemot  of  Housecarls. 


104 1. 


1  Will.  Malm.  "Ne  singula  enumerem  armis  omnibus  instructos  in 
quibus  fulgor  cum  terrore  oertans  sub  auro  ferrum  occuleret." 

1  "  Securis  Danica"  in  both  accounts. 

8  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  738  £)  arms  both  West-Saxons  and 
Mercians  "gladiis  et  securibus  Amazonicis."  The  Amazons  are  of  course 
a  flourish  of  Henry's  own  out  of  Horace,  but  the  axes  may  very  likely 
come  from  a  ballad.  The  axe,  as  antiquarian  researches  show,  was  in  use 
almost  everywhere  from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  earlier  axes  are  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  vast  two-handed  weapons  wielded  at  Stam- 
fordbridge  and  Senlac.  This  last  clearly  supplanted  the  sword  as  the 
characteristic  English  weapon  from  about  this  time.  See  above,  pp.  300, 430. 

4  Villehardouin,  c.  95.  "  Et  li  Griffon  orent  mis  d'Englois  et  de  Danois 
a  totes  les  baches."  Niketas,  Alex.  iii.  (351  B.  ed.  Paris.  1647).  eJ  xa\ 
vpks  w  Ijrutobpmr  'Poo polo  is  Tlurvaiwv  *al  r&*  v*\«Kv<p6fx*v  $ap$dpt»v 
ytwcu6r*por  curcjcpe6«r0)7<raj',  teal  rpavfMr(cu  01  *\elovs  &Wf«v£a>'. 
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ohap.tz.  Oxford  where  Cnut  the  Danish  conqueror  changed  into 
Cnut  the  English  King.  No  enemy  was  in  the  land; 
Denmark,  the  old  foe,  was  a  sister  Kingdom;  Normandy, 
the  new  foe,  was  hindered  by  her  domestic  troubles  from 
threatening  any  of  her  neighbours;  the  overthrow  of 
Duncan  before  Durham  had  taught  Scotland  to  respect 
the  frontiers  of  the  Imperial  state.1  But  here  was  a  tax 
such  as  had  been  heard  of  only  in  the  darkest  and  saddest 
hours  of  the  reign  of  JEthdred.  Taxes  of  this  kind 
always  came  in  slowly,2  and  this  particular  tax  came 
in  with  especial  slowness.  Military  force  was  needed  to 
extort  payment ;  the  Housecarls,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sent  on  such  errands  in  the  days  of  Cnut,  were  now 
turned  into  tax-gatherers,  and  were  sent  into  every  shire 
in  England  to  collect  the  King's  tribute.3  That  soldiers 
entrusted  with  such  a  duty  behaved  with  insolence  and 
violence  we  might  take  for  granted  in  any  age.  In 
their  conduct  we  may  probably  find  the  historical  ground- 
work for  those  wonderful  tales  of  Danish  oppression  in 
which  later  and  rhetorical  writers  indulge.4  No  doubt 
this  collection  of  the  Danegeld  was  accompanied  by  much 
oppression;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  oppres- 
sion inflicted  by  Danes  as  Danes  on  Englishmen  as 
Englishmen.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  state  of  things 
under  Harthacnut  must  have  been  something  like  the  state 
of  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings.  The  natives,  of 
whatever  race,  and  the  settlers  who  were  fairly  naturalized 


1  Bromton  (so  to  call  him)  must  have  had  some  authority  before  him 
when  he  made  the  significant  remark  (X  Scriptt.  934),  "  late  Rex  Harde- 
knoutus  per  totum  tempos  quo  regnavit  regnum  Scotia)  subjectom  pacific* 
habebat." 

8  See  above,  pp.  383,  3. 

8  Flor.  Wig.  1 04 1.  *'  Rex  Anglorum  Heardecanutus  suos  huscarias 
misit  per  omnes  regni  sui  provincias  ad  erigendnm  quod  indixent 
tributum." 

4  See  above,  p.  49  a. 
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in  the  country,  were  all  taxed  in  a  way  to  which  they  chap.  vi. 
were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  strangers  who 
had  come  in  the  King's  train.1    We  cannot  suppose  that 
a  Danish  citizen  of  London,  or  a  Danish  Thegn  who  had 
received  a  grant  of  lands  from  Cnut,  was  let  off  his  share 
of  the  tribute  on  proof  of  his  Danish  birth.    The  discon- 
tent which  was  doubtless  common  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
at  last  broke  out  in  one  particular  quarter.    The  citizens  TheHouse- 
of  "Worcester  and  the  men  of  Worcestershire  generally  ^J^  at 
rose  in  revolt  and  attacked  the  Housecarls.    Two  of  their  Worcester. 

May  4, 

number,  Feader  and  Thurstan,  fled,  like  the  followers  of  1041. 
Sigeferth  and  Morkere  at  Oxford,2  to  a  tower  of  the 
minster.3  The  people  followed  them  to  their  hiding-place, 
and  slew  them.  The  murder  deserved  legal  punishment, 
but  Harthacnut  preferred  a  form  of  chastisement  for  which 
unfortunately  he  could  find  precedents  in  the  reigns  of 
better  princes  than  himself.4  He  is  said  to  have  been 
further  stirred  up  to  vengeance  by  one  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  counsel  mercy.  Archbishop  JSlfric  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  the  Bishoprick  of  Worcester  on 
the  deposition  of  Lyfing;5  it  would  seem  that  the  citizens 
refused  to  receive  him.6    They  were  doubtless  attached  to 

1  "  Ut  pircttii  suis  necessaria  ininistrarent,"  says  Roger  of  Wendover, 

i.479. 

*  See  above,  p.  411. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  "In  cujnsdam  turns  Wigornensis  monasterii 
solario."  One  would  almost,  think  that,  in  this  case,  the  principal  tower 
of  the  church  is  not  meant. 

*  Besides  the  ravaging  of  districts  as  chastisement  for  treason  or  defec- 
tion- in  war  (see  above,  pp.  407, 415),  we  find  a  similar  case  even  in  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Eadgar.    See  above,  p.  67. 

*  See  above,  p.  573. 

6  So  I  understand  William  of  Mahnesbury,  De  Gest.  Pont.  iii.  p.  154  ; 
"  Quin  et  Wigorniensibus  pro  repuhd  episcopat&s  infensus  auctor  Hardecnuto 
fuit  ut,  quod  illi  pertinacius  ezactoribus  regiorum  veotigalium  obstiterant, 
urbem  inoenderet,  fortunas  (avium  abraderet."  If  the  "  repulsa  episcopa- 
tuiiw  meant  the  restoration  of  the  see  to  Lyfing  by  the  King's  act,  this 
could  be  no  ground  of  offence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester. 

P  p  2 
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chap.  vi.    their  own  patriotic  pastor,  and  they  may  well  have  been 
unwilling    to    be    again    made    an    appendage    to    the 
Northumbrian  metropolis.     In   revenge   for  this   injury, 
jElfric,  we  are  told,  counselled  the  terrible  punishment 
which  Harthacnut  now  decreed  for  his  flock.     The  offend- 
ing city  and  shire  were  to  feel  the  full  extremity  of  military 
vengeance;    the   town   was  to   be   burned,   the   country 
harried,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  might  be,  killed. 
The  Earb   For  this  purpose  Harthacnut  sent  nearly  all  his  House- 
against       carls — unhappily  we  are  not  told  their  numbers — under 
Worcester.  the  ^^^j  0f  £\  fche  ch;ef  men  0f  England.    The  three 

great  Earls,  Godwine  of  Wessex,  Leorric  of  Mercia,  Siward 
of  Northumberland,1  and  their  subordinate  Earls,  among 
whom  Thuri  of  the  Middle-Angles  or  Eastern  part  of 
Mercia,2  and  Ranig  of  the  Magessetas  or  Herefordshire3 
are  specially  mentioned,  were  all  sent  against  the  one  city 
[105 1.]  of  Worcester.  Ten  years  later,  when  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor required  the  like  chastisement  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
town  of  Dover,  Godwine  utterly  refused  to  have  any  hand 
in  such  a  business,  and  distinctly  asserted  the  right  of 
every  Englishman  to  a  legal  trial.  But  in  that  case  the 
alleged  crime  had  been  done  in  Godwine's  own  Earldom, 
and  no  doubt  Godwine's  power  was  much  less  under 
Harthacnut  than  it  became  under  Eadward.  As  things  now 
stood,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disobey,  unless  the  Earls 
had  been  prepared  for  the  extreme  measure  of  deposing 

1  On  the  dAtes  of  Siward's  promotions,  see  below,  p.  587. 

1  Florence  calls  him  "  Comes  Mediterraneorum."  His  Earldom  included 
Huntingdonshire.  See  a  charter  of  Harthacnut  and  Emma  addressed 
"Tuni  comiti"  (God.  Dipl.  vi.  192).  I  do  not  find  any  undoubted  sig- 
natures of  this  Earl,  unless  he  is  the  same  as  Dord  [Dored?],  who  signs 
several  charters  of  Cnut  as  "  Minister"  and  *'  Miles." 

*  See  above,  p.  476.  "  Hrani  dux "  signs  as  early  as  1023.  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  27.  We  find  him  holding  a  Scirgemdt  with  Bishop  iEthelstan  and 
others  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  54.  He  there  bears  the  title  of  Ealdorman,  and 
we  find  that  his  son,  like  some  other  English-born  sons  of  Danish  settlers, 
bore  the  English  name  of  Eadwine. 
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the  King.  In  feet  England  now  for  the  first  time  felt  chap.  vi. 
the  consequences  of  the  existence  of  a  standing  army.  TheHouee- 
We  shall  hereafter  see  what  the  Housecarls  could  do  for 
England  under  a  patriotic  King ;  we  now  see  what  they 
could  do  against  Englishmen  at  the  bidding  of  a  rapacious 
tyrant.  It  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  their  several 
governments  that  the  Earls  were  bidden  to  attack  the 
offending  city.  Those  forces  would  have  taken  some  time  to 
collect,  and,  when  they  were  collected,  they  would  doubtless 
have  sympathized  with  their  intended  victims.  The  King 
had  now  at  his  command  a  body  of  Janissaries,  which  could 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  force  bound  to  him  by  a 
personal  tie,  and  ready  to  carry  out  his  personal  will  in  alt 
things.  It  was  no  doubt  deemed  a  great  stroke  of  policy 
to  implicate  in  the  deed  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land, 
English  and  Danish,  by  putting  them  at  the  head  of  the 
King's  personal  force.  But  it  seems  plain  that  the  Earls 
showed  little  zeal  in  the  bloody  errand  on  which  they  were 
sent.  Placed  as  they  were,  they  could  hardly  avoid  doing 
much  mischief  to  property,  but  they  were  evidently  deter- 
mined to  shed  as  little  blood  as  possible.  Their  approach  Worcester 
was  well  known1 — most  likely  they  took  care  that  it  should  the  shire 
be  well  known — to  those  against  whom  they  came.  The  ravi*ed- 
inhabitants  of  the  shire  took  shelter  in  various  places, 
while  the  men  of  the  city  itself  entrenched2  themselves  in 
an  island  of  the  Severn,  whose  name  of  Beverege  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  losses  which  our  national  fauna  has 
sustained.8     They  held  out  for  four  days;   on  the  fifth 

• 

1  Fl.  Wig.  "Paucos  vel  e  embus  vel  provincialibus  ceperunt  aut  occi- 
derunt,  quia  pnecognito  adventu  eorum,  provinciates  quoque  locorum 
fngerant." 

*  Fl.  Wig.  "  Munitione  facta,  tamdiu  se  viriliter  adversus  suos  inimicos 
defenderant." 

8  The  existence  of  the  beaver  in  Britain  within  historical  memory  seems 
proved  by  such  names  as  Beverege,  Beverley,  perhaps,  but  less  likely, 
Beveratone  (Byferesstan,  Chron.  Petrib.  1048)  in  Gloucestershire.    Giraldus 
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chap.  vi.  peace  was  made,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  where  they 
would.  But  the  city  was  burned,  and  the  army  marched 
away  with  great  plunder.  The  vengeance  of  Harthacnut 
and  iElfric  was  thus  partly  satisfied,  and  the  Archbishop, 
having  thus  witnessed  the  devastation  of  the  diocese  upon 
which  he  had  been  forced,  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
willing to  surrender  the  see  to  its  lawful  possessor.  As 
iElfric  still  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  city,1 
it  seems  to  follow  that  Lyfing's  reappointment  happened 
Patriotic  soon  after  this  conclusion  of  peace.  And  it  is  a  natural 
Worcester,  conjecture  that  the  restoration  of  the  popular  Prelate  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  intruding  Metropolitan  was  one  of 
the  articles  agreed  on  between  the  Earls  and  the  citizens. 
Worcester  has  been  fortunate  in  its  Bishops  in  more  than 
one  great  crisis  of  our  history.  Side  by  side  with  God- 
wine  we  find  Lyfing;  side  by  side  with  Harold  we  find 
Wulfstan ;  and  in  later  times,  when  the  part  of  Godwine 
is  played  again  by  Simon  of  Montfort,  we  find  Walter 
of  Cantelupe  walking  in  the  steps  of  Lyfing,  and  saying 
[1265.]  mass  and  hearing  the  confession  of  the  martyred  Earl  on 
the  morning  of  the  fight  of  Evesham.2 

Harthacnut  had  still  another  great  crime  in  store,  but 
the  burning  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  set  the  final  seal 
to  the  hatred  and  infamy  which  he  had  incurred  among 
all  classes  of  his  people.8  It  may  have  been  a  desperate 
effort  to  win  back  some  measure  of  popularity  which  now 

Cambrensifl  (Topog.  Hibern.  i.  21.  p.  709.  Camden)  speaks  of  beavers  in 
his  time  in  the  Teifi,  but  in  the  Teifi  only. 

1  "  JElfrico  adhuc  Wigornensem  pontificatum  tenente,"  says  Florence, 
a  significant  expression,  which  seems  silently  to  confirm  the  charge  brought 
against  ^Elfric  of  being  the  author  of  the  whole  business. 
*  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  558  ; 

"  J>e  biesop  Walter  of  Wurcetre  asoiled  horn  alle  Jwre, 
and  prechede  horn,  j»t  hii  adde  of  dej>  J>e  lasse  fere." 

3  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.  "  Contumeliam  fame,  et  amori  suo  detrimentum 
ingessit." 
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led  him  to  send  for  his  half-brother  Eadward  oat  of  Nor-  chap.  vi. 
mandy.1     He  could  have  had  no  personal  affection  for  ftc^trecaik 
brother  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  the  influence  of  Emma  Eadward 

from  Nor- 

wonld  hardly  have  been  exercised  in  Eadward's  favour,  mandy. 
But  the  events  of  the  next  year  showed  that  popular  feel-  io4I> 
ing  was  now  veering  round  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
royal  family.  The  memory  of  Cnut  had  secured  the 
throne  to  two  of  his  sons  in  succession;  but  this  feeling 
could  hardly  have  survived  the  evil  deeds  of  Harold  and 
Harthacnut.  Harthacnut  himself  was  childless;  he  was 
also,  young  as  he  was,8  in  failing  health.3  The  recall  of 
Eadward  at  once  provided  him  with  a  successor  in  case  of  his 
death,  and  with  one  whose  presence  would  be  some  support 
to  him  while  he  lived.  Foreign  writers  tell  us  that  he 
associated  Eadward  with  him  in  the  Kingdom.4  For  this 
statement  there  is  no  English  authority,  and  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  English  customs.  But  to  have  given  Eadward 
the  government  of  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom,  whether  as 
Earl  or  as  under- King,  would  have  been  in  no  way  wonder- 
ful. We  hear  however  nothing  of  any  such  arrangement; 
Eadward  is  set  before  us  as  living  in  great  honour  at  his 

1  The  coming  of  Eadward  and  hia  friendly  reception  by  Harthacnut  ia 
asserted  by  all  the  Chronicles  and  by  Florence ;  they  do  not  distinctly  affirm 
that  Harthacnut  sent  for  him,  but  it  is  surely  a  natural  inference.  The 
invitation  ia  distinctly  asserted  by  the  Encomiast,  p.  $6.  William  of 
Malmeabury  however  (ii.  188)  seems  to  imply  that  Eadward  came  unin- 
vited; "Germanum  Edwardum,  annossB  peregrmationis  taedio,  et  spe 
fraterme  necessitudinis,  natale  solum  revisentem,  obviis,  ut  aiunt,  manibua 
excipiena  indulgentissime  retinuit." 

9  Cnut  married  Emma  in  1017.  Harthacnut  was  therefore  born  between 
1018  and  1093,  when  he  visited  Canterbury  as  a  child.  Chron.  Wig.  1023. 

*  Will.  Pict.  ap.  Maseres,  39. 

*  Enc.  Emm.  36.  "  Fraterno  correptus  amore,  nuncios  mittit  ad  Ed- 
vardum,  rogana  ut  veniena  secum  obtineret  regnum."  Sazo  (202)  assigns 
quite  another  motive;  "Edvardum  fratrem,  quern  ejusdem  nominis[!] 
pater  ex  Imm»  matrimonio  auatulit,  in  regni  societatem  adscisoit;  non 
quod  fraterno  Olum  adf ectu  coleret,  Bed  ut  ejus  ambitionem  munifioentU 
ac  lxberalitate  prajcurreret,  regnique  parte  potitum  totum  cupere  pro- 
hiberet." 
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chap.  vi.  brother's  court,  but  no  English  writer  describes  him  as 
invested  with  any  administrative  office.1 

One  thing  however  Eadward  did,  which,  had  men's  eyes 
been  open  to  the  future,  would  have  seemed  to  them  a 
sure  sign  of  the  evil  to  come.     Emma  had  brought  with 
her  Hugh  the  French  churl,  who  betrayed  Exeter  to  the 
Dane.2     So  her  son,  even  when  returning  as  a  private 
man,  brought  with  him  the  advanced  guard  of  that  second 
swarm  of  strangers  who  were  finally  to  bring  the  land  into 
bondage.      Among  other  Frenchmen,  Eadward  brought 
with  him  to  England  his  nephew  Ralph,  the  son  of  his 
sister  Godgifu  by  her  first  husband  Drogo  of  Mantes.3 
He  must  now  have  been  a  mere  youth ;  but  he  lived  to 
be  gorged  with  English  wealth  and  honours,  to  bring  his 
feeble  force  to  oppose  the  champions  of  England,  and  to 
be  branded  in  our   history  as   "the  timid  Earl/' 4   who 
sought  to  work  improvements  in  English  warfare,   and 
himself  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  an  armed 
enemy. 
The  North-     The  latest  internal  events  of  the  reign  of  Harthacnut 
Earls,        call  our  thoughts  once  more  to  the  great  Northumbrian 
Earldom.      They  set  vividly  before  us  the  unrestrained 
barbarism  of  that  portion  of  the  Kingdom.    I  have  already 
described  the  strange  career  of  Uhtred,  and  how  he  at 
last  died,  by  the  connivance  of  Cnut  in  his  early  days, 
but  by  the  personal  vengeance  of  an  enemy  whom   he 
had  himself  unwisely  omitted  to  slay.6     A  fate  almost 
literally  the  same  now  overtook  one  of  his  descendants  and 
successors,  whose  story  introduces  us  more  directly  to  one 

1  Chron.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  He  wunode  ba  swa  on  his  bro&or  hirede,  J» 
hwile  )>e  he  leofode."  Fl.  Wig.  "A  fratre  suo  Heardecanuto  Rege  susceptua 
honorific^  in  curia  sua  manait." 

*  See  above,  p.  316. 

3  Ord.  Vit.  ap.  Duchesne,  655.  G.  Hist.  Rams.  c.  1 16. 

4  "  Timidus  Dux  Radulfiis,"  says  Florence,  1055. 

*  See  above,  p.  416. 
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of  the  great  actors  of  the  next  reign.     Uhtred,  as  we  have  chap.  vi. 
seen,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eadwulf  Cutel,  at  first,  Sjjj1^ 
it  would  seem,  under  the  superiority  of  the  Danish  Eric.1 
The  reign  of  Eadwulf  was  both  short  and  inglorious ;  he 
did  not  long  survive  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  Earl- 
dom at  Carham.2     He  was  succeeded,  but  in  the  Bernician 
Earldom  only,  by  his  nephew  Ealdred,  a  son  of  Uhtred  by 
the  daughter  of  Bishop  Ealdhun.3     The  new  Earl  pre-  Ealdred  of 
sently  put  to  death  Thurbrand  the  murderer  of  his  father,  puts  Thur- 
Whether  this  was  done  by  way  of  public  justice  or  of  ^5?*° 
private   assassination   does   not   appear,   and    the   savage 
manners  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes  probably  drew  no 
very  wide  distinction  between  the  two.     But  at  all  events 
the  deadly  feud  went  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  bitter  enmity  raged  between  Ealdred  and  Thurbrand's 
son  Carl,  evidently  a  powerful  Thegn.4    The  two,  we  are 
told,  were  constantly  seeking  each  other's  lives.6   Common 
friends  contrived  to  reconcile  them,  and,  like  Cnut  and 
Eadmund,  they  were  more  than  reconciled ;  they  became 
sworn  brethren.     In  this  character  they  undertook  to  go 
together  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  this  pious  under- 

1  See  above,  pp.  416,  449.  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  95.  ii.  443)  seems  to  con- 
fine the  Northumbrian  government  of  Erie  to  Deira,  while  he  extends  his 
frontier  southward  to  Watling-Street.  But  the  fourfold  division  of  Eng- 
land implies  that  Eric  ruled  over  all  Northumberland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Simeon  in  a  marked  way  confines  the  government  of  Ealdred,  the  successor 
of  Eadwulf,  to  Bernicia.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  Eadwulf  ruled  at 
first  in  Bernicia  only  and  under  the  superiority  of  Eric,  but  that,  on  Eric's 
banishment,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  all  Northumberland  im- 
mediately under  the  King.  Simeon  gives  us  no  dates,  and  Siward's  acces- 
sion to  Deira  may  have  followed  the  death  of  Eadwulf  Cutel.  Everything 
looks  as  if  the  reign  of  Ealdred  was  very  short. 

s  See  above,  p.  496. 

s  Sim.  Dun.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  p.  81.  "  Aldredus,  quern  pnedictus  Comes 
Ucthredus  genuerat  ex  Ecfridft  Alduni  Episcopi  filia,  .  .  .  soliiu  North- 
humbria:  comitatum  suscepit,  patrisque  sui  interfectorem  interfecit  Ture- 
brandum."     "  Northumbria"  is  here  used  in  the  most  modern  sense. 

4  A  Carl,  apparently  the  same,  signs  several  charters  of  Cnut. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  81.  De  Gratis,  204. 
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chap.  vi.  taking,  like  so  many  other  undertakings  of  that  age,  was 
hindered  by  stress  of  weather.1    They  returned  to  North- 
humberland    together.     The  reconciliation   on  Ealdied's 
part  had  been  made  in  good  faith ;  not  so  on  the  part  of 
andismur-  Carl.     He  invited  the  Earl  to  his  house,  he  received  and 
Cad.    y     feasted  him  splendidly,  and  then,  we  are  told,  slew  him 
in  a  wood,  according  to  the  most  approved  formula  of 
Eadwulf  of  assassination.8    Ealdred  was  succeeded  in  Bernicia  by  his 
io™?01*     brother  Eadwulf.    The  succession  of  the  Earls  of  York 
or  Deira  it  is  less  easy  to  trace,  but,  at  some  time  before 
this  year,  the  Southern  Earldom  must  have  come   into 
Siward  of   possession  of  the  famous  Siward,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  acting  as  its  Earl  at  the  burning  of  Worcester.3 
Siward,  sumamed  Digera  or  the  Strong,4  was  a  Dane  by 
birth.     His  gigantic  stature,  his  vast  strength  and  per- 
sonal prowess,  made  him  a  favourite  hero  of  romance. 
He  boasted  of  the  same  marvellous  pedigree  as  Ulf;  per- 
haps  indeed  Siward  and  Ulf  might  claim  a  common  an- 
cestor on  the  non-human  side.5     His  name  is  attached 


1  Sim.  Dan.  81.  "Diutinft  maris  tempestate  impediti,  coeptum  iter 
relinquentes,  domum  sunt  reversi." 

9  See  above,  p.  356.  Tins  story  has  a  mythical  sound ;  still  a  hunting- 
party  would  give  unusual  opportunities  both  to  commit  such  a  murder,  and 
afterwards  to  represent  it  as  an  accident.  The  fate  of  William  Rufus  is  a 
familiar  example.  Simeon  (p.  81)  sayB  that,  in  his  time,  the  place  of  the 
murder  was  marked  by  a  small  stone  cross. 

*  See  above,  p.  580. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  353,  copied  in  the  Life  of  Waltheo^  Chron.  AngL 
Norm.  ii.  11  a. 

8  The  legend  of  Siward  (Sigeweard)  will  be  found  in  Langebek,  iii.  288, 
also  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  104.  It  might  perhaps  be 
hard  to  reconcile  the  pedigree  as  there  given  with  the  pedigree  of  UK. 
"Ursus  genuit  Spratlingus,  Spratlingus  Ulsium  [Ulfiuml];  Ulsius  Beam," 
Beorn  being  Siward's  father.  This  of  course  comes  from  Florence  (see 
above,  p.  468)  or  from  the  same  source  as  Florence,  but  there  is  something 
specially  grotesque  in  making  Siward  a  son  of  Biorn  Ulfrson,  who  was 
killed  by  Swegen  the  son  of  Godwine  in  1049.  The  bear  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  Siward  and  Ulf  had  also,  it  would  seem,  known  ursine 
descendants  ;  at  least  so  I  understand  the  legend  of  Hereward,  Chroniques 
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to  several  charters  of  the  reign  of  Cnut,1  but  he  does  chap,  vl 
not  appear  to  have  risen  to  Earl's  rank  in  his  time.  » 
He  married  iEthelfl»d,2  a  daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred,  a 
marriage  which  seems  to  have  been  his  only  connexion 
with  the  house  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls.  Whether  he 
laid  any  claim  to  the  Bernician  Earldom  in  right  of  his 
wife  it  is  hard  to  say ;  he  was  at  any  rate  ready  to  abet 
the  criminal  designs  of  Harthacnut  against  its  present 
possessor.  Eadwulf  seems  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  more 
vigour  than  his  uncle  of  the  same  name;  at  least  we 
hear,  though  rather  darkly,  of  a  devastating  campaign 
carried  on  by  him  against  the  Britons,  a  name  which 
here  can  mean  only  the  inhabitants  of  Strathclyde.3  He 
was  however  in  ill  odour  at  the  court  of  Harthacnut; 
probably  he  and  the  men  of  his  Earldom  had  been  among 


Angl.  Norm.  ii.  7.  Siward,  in  the  story,  after  slaying  dragons  and  other 
such  exploits,  comes  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Eadward;  he  then, 
under  very  odd  circumstances,  kills  one  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
gets  his  Earldom.  The  Church  of  Saint  Clement  Danes  (see  above,  p. 
572),  was  built,  we  are  told,  to  commemorate  the  slain  followers  of  Tostig. 
Afterwards,  when  an  invasion  from  Norway  was  threatening  (1045!), 
Siward  was  made  Earl  over  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmor- 
land. The  same  story  is  found  in  Bromton,  945,  only  there  "  Bern  as," 
father  of  Siward,  is  himself  son  of  the  bear.  Such  stuff  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Engl.  Comm.  ii.  oczcvii.) 
inferred  from  it  the  existence  of  an  historical  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
See  above,  p.  461.  It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  Tostig  of  this  story  (who 
is,  not  indeed  brother,  but  brother-in-law  of  Eadward's  Queen  Eadgyth)  is 
meant  for  the  son  of  Godwine,  and  that  the  slaying  of  Eadwulf  by  Siward 
has  got  confounded  with  the  career  of  Tostig  in  Northumberland,  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  Earldom. 

1  A  Siward,  seemingly  the  same,  signs  as  "Minister'*  in  1019  (Cod. 
DipL  iv.  9)  and  1032  (iv.  39);  also  a  doubtful  charter  of  Archbishop 
^Ethelnoth  (iv.  53)  as  "Miles." 

9  Ealdred  (Sim.  Dun.  Si)  had  five  daughters,  three  of  whom  were  named 
«'  Elfleda,"  I  suppose  JEthelflaxl.  Of  these  Siward  married  one,  who  was 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Waltheof.  Did  the  two  other  JEthelfl®ds  die 
in  infancy  1 

*  Sim.  Dun.  De  Gestis,  204.  "  Qui,  quum  superbiA  extolleretur,  Brit- 
tones  satis  atrociter  devastavit." 
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chap.  vi.  the  foremost  in  pressing  the  claims  of  Harold.     He  now 

came  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  was  received 

by  him  to  full  friendship.1    But  Harthacnut  was  as  little 

Eadwulf     bound  by  his  plighted  faith  as  Carl.    As  Cnut  had  allowed 

bySiward,  or  commanded  the  slaughter  of  Uhtred  at  the  hands  of 

whoob-      Thurbrand,  Harthacnut  now  allowed  or  commanded  the 

tains  all 

Northum-  slaughter  of  Eadwulf  at  the  hands  of  Siward  the  husband 
,o4i.         of  his  niece.     The  murderer  was  forthwith  invested  with 

the  whole  Earldom  of  Northumberland  from  the  Humber 
Oswulf  to  the  Tweed.2  Oswulf,  the  young  son  of  Eadwulf,  did 
Eadwulf.     not  obtain   any  share  of   the   ancient   heritage    of    his 

house,  till  he  was  invested  with  a  subordinate  govern- 
1065.     ment  for  a  single  moment  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman 

Conquest. 

Death  of        The  Bernician  Earldom  was   thus  disposed  of.     Early 

Eadmund.  in   the   next  year   Harthacnut  had  also   the  disposal  of 

cnutfseils    *ne    bernician    Bishoprick.      The    King    was,   it    would 

the  See  of  seem,    keeping    the    Midwinter   festival    at    Gloucester,3 
Durham  to  .      r     &  .  . 

Eadred.      and    Bishop    Eadmund    was    in    attendance.      He   died 

I04I""a"  while  at  the  court,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Dur- 
ham for  burial.  Harthacnut  presently  sold  the  see 
to  one  Eadred,  who  seems  to  have  given  about  equal 
offence  to  the  monks  by  his  simony,  and  by  the   fact 


1  Sim.  Dun.  De  Gestis,  204.  "  Sed  tertio  pout  anno,  quum  ad  Harde- 
canutum  reconciliandus  in  pace  venisset,  interfectus  est  a  Siwardo." 
So  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  1041  ;  "And  on  J>ison  gear* 
eac  swac  Hartfacnut  Eadulfe  under  gryfle,  and  he  was  }»  wecQoga." 
This  independent  statement  gives  the  strongest  possible  confirmation 
to  Simeon's  whole  story.  Florence  does  not  mention  the  murder  of 
Eadwulf.. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  u.s.  "Siwardus,  qui  post  ilium  totius  provinciss  North- 
anhymbrorum,  id  est  ab  Humbrft  usque  Twedam,  comitatum  habnit." 

s  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9.  p.  33.  '<  Defunctus  est  in  Glocestre,  quum  apud 
Regem  ibidem  moraretur."  Gloucester  was,  at  least  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  usual  place  for  the  Midwinter  festival.  Chron.  Petrib. 
1087.  Eadward  also  is  found  at  Gloucester  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year. 
Flor.  Wig.  1043. 
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of  his  being  a  secular  priest.1     It  is  set  down  as  a  mark  chap.  vi. 
of  divine  vengeance  that  he  did  not  live  to  take  full 
possession  of  the   see.     At  the  time  appointed  for  his  Death  of 
installation,  he  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  the  tenth  I042. 
month  from  his  nomination.2 

The  reign  of  Harthacnut  was  now  drawing  to  an  end. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  out  anything  from  the  War  with 
tangled  mazes  of  Scandinavian  history  and  legend,  it  defeat  of 
would  seem  that  he  was  engaged  in  another  war  with  ^S^,, 
Magnus  after  he  had  fixed   himself  in  England.3     He  104a. 
had  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Denmark  his  cousin  Swend, 
the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith.     Swend  came  to  England 
for  help  against  Magnus,4  and  was  despatched  to  Denmark 
a   second   time   with   a  fleet.     He  was  defeated   by  the 
Norwegian  King,  and  came  back  to  England.5     But  he 
found  his  royal  cousin  no  more.     Harthacnut  died  during  Death  of 
his  absence  by  a  death   most  befitting  a  prince  whose  cnut. 
chief  merit  was  to  have  provided  four  meals  a  day  for  June8» 
his  courtiers.     "This  year/'  say  the  Chronicles,  "died 
Harthacnut  as  he  at  his  drink  stood."6     It  was  at  the 
marriage-feast  of  Tofig  the  Proud,  a  great  Danish  Thegn, 
who  held  the  office  of  standard-bearer,?  with  Gytha,  the 

1  Simeon  (Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9)  says,  "  Pnesulatum  illius  eoclesie  primus 
ex  online  clerical!  festinavit  obtinere."  Eadmund  was  a  secular  priest 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  he  became  a  monk  before  his  consecration, 
lb.  c.  6.     See  above,  p.  565. 

*  So  I  understand  the  words  (Sim.  Dun.  u.  s.),  "  Intraturus  quippe  eccle- 
siam,  subita  infirmitate  corripitur,  decidensque  in  lectum,  decimo  mense 
moritur." 

*  So  at  least  it  would  appear  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  74.  "  Magnus 
statim  invasions  Daniam,  possedit  duo  regna,  Hardechnut  Bege  Danorum 
cum  exercitu  morante  in  AngliiL"  But  it  is  hard  to  make  this  agree  with 
the  Saga  of  Magnus,  which  speaks  of  no  occupation  of  Denmark  by  Magnus 
till  after  Harthacnut's  death. 

4  Adam,  ii.  73.  *  lb.  74. 

*  Ghronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  ••  Her  fortfferde  HarSacnut  swa  )>»t  he  sat  his 
drince  stod." 

7  I  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the  Waltham  History,  the  "  De  Tnventione 
SauctaB  Crucis,"  when  I  come  to  the  great  foundation  of  Harold.    All  that 
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chap.  tt.  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa,  a  man  who  fills  a  considerable 
space  in  the  annals  of  the  next  reign.1  Tofig  is  chiefly 
memorable  as  the  first  beginner  of  that  great  foundation 
at-  Waltham  which  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
memory  of'  our  last  native  King.  He  held  large  estates 
in  Somersetshire,  Essex,  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
the  legend,  a  miraculous  crucifix  was  found  on  his  lord- 
ship of  Lutegarebury,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  top  of 
the  peaked  hill  from  which  the  place  in  later  times  de- 
rived its  name  of  Montacute.2  For  the  reception  of  this 
revered  relic  he  built  a  church  on  his  estate  of  Waltham 
in  Essex,  and  made  a  foundation  for  two  priests.  The 
place  was  then  a  mere  wilderness,  unmarked  by  any  town, 
village,  or  church;  Tofig  had  simply  a  hunting-seat  in 
the  forest.  But,  along  with  the  erection  of  the  church, 
he  collected  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  spot,3 
and  thus  founded  the  town  as  well  as  the  minster  of 


is  known  of  Tofig  is  collected  by  Professor  Stnbbs  in  his  edition  of  that 
tract.  Nothing  but  local  partiality  could  describe  him  as  u  Tori  le  Prude, 
qui  totius  Angliss  post  Begem  primus,  stallere,  veiillif er  Regis,  monarchiam 
gubernabat."  (c.  7.  cf.  c.  14.)  Professor  Stubbs  does  not  seem  quite  clear  as 
to  his  being  etaller,  but  he  was  certainly  an  important  person.  He  appears 
in  Florence  as  "Danicus  et  prspotens  vir  Tovius,  Pruda  oognomento." 
He  signs  many  charters  of  Cnut,  one  of  them  in  1033  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  43) 
distinctly  as  M  Tovi  Pruda."  He  appears  also  with  the  same  surname  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  54,  where  he  is  sent  by  Cnut  on  a  special  mission  into  Here- 
fordshire. The  name  was  needed  to  distinguish  him  from  two  namesakes, 
"Tovi  hwita"  and  "Tovi  reada,"  who  sign  in  1024.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  31. 
"Tofig  minister/'  who  signs  under  Eadward  in  1054  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  133), 
and  who  was  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  between  1061  and  1066  (see  Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  171, 197,  199),  must,  if  the  Waltham  narrative  be  at  all  accurate, 
be  a  different  man. 

1  "  Osgodus  Clapa,  magna?  vir  potential,"  says  Florence.  The  Waltham 
writer  (c.  13)  corrupts  Clapa  into  Scalp,  and  his  daughter's  name  into 
Olitha.  *  De  In  v.  c.  1. 

8  lb.  c.  10.  The  first  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  were  sixty-six  persons 
who  were  cured  by  the  relic,  and  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  honour. 
"  De  quibus  ...  in  primis  instituta  est  villa  Walthamensis,  nam  antea 
nihil  erat  in  loco  nisi  vile  domicilium  ad  suocurrendum  quum  caussa  venandi 
accederet  illuc  heros  ille." 
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Waltham.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Cnut.1  Toflg  must  chap.  n. 
have  been  an  elderly  man  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Gytha, — his  eulogist  indeed  tells  us  that  his  youth 
was  renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle.8  He  had  a  son 
who  was  of  an  age  to  take  a  share  in  public  aflairs,  and 
a  grandson  who  was  able  to  hold  considerable  offices  a 
few  years  later.3  Oytha  then  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  his  second  wife.4  Her  bridal,  at  her  father's  house 
at  Lambeth/  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
King.  As  Harthacnut  arose  at  the  wedding- feast  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  bride/  he  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  fit  accompanied  by  frightful  struggles/  and  was 
carried  out  speechless  by  those  who  were  near  him.  He 
died,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Winchester  and  buried 
by  that  of  his  father  Cnut  in  the  Old  Minster.*  With 
him  the  direct  line  of  Cnut  came  to  an  end.  The  times 
were  such  that  the  land  could  not  long  abide  without 
a  King.  Even  before  the  burial  of  Harthacnut  another 
great  national  solemnity  had  taken  place.  If  Swend 
cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  succession,  they 
vanished  when,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  found  a 
son  of  JSthelred  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  his 


1  De  Inv.  I.   "Begnante  Cnuto  et  Anglis  imperante." 
'  lb.  7.    "  Ei  pre  gaudio  a  senectute  et  senio  [a  subtle  distinction]  sicut 
aquihe,  juventus  renovator." 

*  Of  bis  son  ^Etbelatan— mark,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Banig  and  Eadwine 
(aee  above,  p.  580),  tbe  English  name — and  bis  grandson  Esegar  we  shall 
hear  in  tbe  next  reign.  On  tbe  chronology  see  Professor  Stubbs'  preface, 
p.  xxviii 

4  Tofig  must  have  died  soon  after  bis  marriage.  See  De  Inv.  14.  Per- 
haps he  shared  tbe  fate  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth. 

*  CJiron.  Petrib.  et  Hot.  Wig.  in  anno. 

•  Fl.  Wig.  "  Dum  .  .  .  lstus,  sospes,  et  hilaris,  cum  sponsi  predict* 
et  quibusdam  viris  bibens  staret." 

7  Ghronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  Mid  egeslicum  anginne."  Fl.  Wig.  "  Misera- 
bili  casu." 

•  Ghronn.  Petr.  et  Cant.  The  latter  adds,  "  His  moder  for  his  sawle 
gief  into  niwan  mynstre  S.  Valentines  heafod  ttas  martires." 
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chap.  vi.  fathers.     "Before  the  King  buried  were,  all  folk  choae 
Eadward    Eadward  to  King  at  London."1 

chosen  ° 

King. 

^une»  I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  that  portion 

of  my  history  which  I  look  upon  as  introductory  to   its 

1  The  circumstances  of  Eadward's  election  I  reserve  for  my  next  Chapter. 
I  wish  now  only  to  dispose  of  a  silly  legend,  which  has  found  a  place  in  the 
text  of  Thierry  (i.  179)  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Conquests, 
ii.  127).  According  to  Bromton  (9)4)  and  Knighton  (2326),  the  English, 
wearied  with  the  oppressions  of  the  Danes  under  Harthacnut  (see  above, 
p.  492),  ruse  against  them  after  his  death,  and  drove  them  out  by  force. 
Knighton  calls  the  leader  of  the  revolt  Howne,  and  his  forces  Hovmeker 
[Hunanhere].  Thierry  makes  Godwine  the  leader  instead  of  Howne.  M.  de 
Bonnechose(QuatreConqudtes,ii.  70-2),  though  seeing  the  general  absurdity 
of  the  story,  admits  it  so  far  as  to  accept  an  expulsion  of  the  Houseoarls. 
Saxo  (202,  3)  has  a  more  wonderful  tale  than  all.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
about  Howne  or  about  G  odwine.  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwine,  is  the  deliverer 
(DanicsB  oppressions  simulque  domestical  libertatis  auctor).  He  procures 
that  the  Danish  forces  throughout  England  should  be  invited  to  banquets 
in  different  places,  so  that  they  are  all  slain  in  one  night.  Of  aU  this  there 
is  not  a  word  in  any  trustworthy  writer ;  the  only  passage  which  looks  at 
all  like  it  is  a  rhetorical  expression  in  the  Life  of  Eadward  ("  Reducto  dm 
afflictis  Anglis  barbaricft  servitute  redemptionis  suae  jubibeo,"  p.  394), 
which  however  probably  merely  refers  to  the  extinction  of  the  foreign 
dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  a  native  King.  Any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  the  growth  of  mythical  and  romantic  tales  will  soon  see 
what  ib  the  origin  of  this  legend.  It  is  plainly  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  Massacre  of  Saint  Brice  moved  still  further  out  of  its  place  than  it 
had  already  been  moved  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (see  above,  p.  344),  and 
further  mixed  up  with  the  legend  of  the  death  of  iElfred,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  both  Bromton  and  Knighton.  Knighton's  "  Howne*'  is  clearly 
Roger's  "  Huna  "  over  again.  Everything  in  our  authentic  narratives  makes 
us  believe  that  the  election  of  Eadward  was  perfectly  peaceful.  A  general 
expulsion  or  massacre  of  Danes  is  simply  ridiculous ;  even  an  expulsion  of 
the  Houseoarls  is  supported  by  no  kind  of  evidence.  The  Houseoarls  of 
Harthacnut  no  doubt  became  the  Housecarls  of  Eadward,  and  the  saintly 
King,  if  Godwine  had  not  been  at  hand  to  restrain  him,  was  as  ready  to 
send  them  against  Dover  as  Harthacnut  had  been  to  send  them  against 
Worcester. 

A  more  marvellous  version  than  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Eadward  in  French  verse,  532-581  (Luard,  pp.  40,  41).  Here  the  Danes, 
after  committing  the  usual  atrocities,  rebel  against  HarthacruU,  who  raises 
an  English  army  against  them,  and,  after  much  fighting,  overcomes  them. 
Such  wild  shapes  did  our  history  take  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
strangers. 
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main  subject.     We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  events  ohaf'.  ft.* 
which  form  the  remoter  causes  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  E*"*  of 
The  accession  of  Eadward  at  once  brings  us  among  the  liminary 
events  which  immediately  led  to  the  Conquest,  or  rather  *£  ^6* 
we  may  look  upon  his  accession  as  the  first  stage  of  the  hirtoi7- 
Conquest  itself.     Swend  and  Cnut  had  shown  that  it  was  Non^n 
possible  for  a  foreign  power  to  overcome  England  by^0^11081 
force  of  arms.    The  misgovernment  of  the  sons  of  Cnut  with  the 
hindered  the  formation  of  a  lasting  Danish  dynasty  in  Eadward. 
England ;  the  throne  of  Cerdic  was  again  filled  by  a  son 
of  Woden;   but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shock 
given  to  the  country  by  the  Danish  Conquest,  especially 
the  way  in  which  the  ancient  nobility  was  cut  off  in 
the  long  struggle  with  Swend  and  Cnut,  directly  opened 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Norman.     Eadward  did 
his  best,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  to  make  his  path  still 
easier.    This  he  did  by  accustoming  Englishmen  to  the 
sight  of  strangers  —  not  national    kinsmen  like  Cnut's 
Danes,  but  Frenchmen,  men  of  utterly  alien  speech  and 
manners — enjoying  every  available  place  of  honour  or 
profit  in  the  country.     The  great  national  reaction  under 
Godwine  and  Harold  made  England  once  more  England 
for  a  few  yfears.     But  this  change,  happy  as  it  was,  could 
not  altogether  do  away  with  the  effects  of  the  French 
predilections  of  Eadward.     With  Eadward  then  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  really  begins,  and   his   election   therefore 
forms  the  proper  break  between  these  two  great  divisions 
of  my  subject.     The  men  of  the  generation  before  the 'Position 
Conquest,  the  men  whose  eyes  were  not  to  behold  the  °eadifl~ 

event  itself,  but  who  were  to  do  all  that  they  could  do  ™?n  °\ 

,  '  this  and 

to  advance  or  to  retard  it,  are  now  m  the  full  maturity  the  next 

of  life,  in  the  full  possession  of  power.     Eadward  is  on  genera  lon# 

the  throne  of-  England ;    Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward 

divide  among  them  the  administration  of  the  realm.    The 

next  generation,  the  warriors  of  Stamfordbridge  and  Senlac, 
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wup.  vu  of  York  and  Ely,  are  fast  growing  into  maturity.  Harold 
Hardrada  is  already  pursuing  his  wild  career  of  knight* 
errantly  in  distant  lands,  and  is  astonishing  the  world 
by  his  exploits  in  Russia  and  in  Sicily,  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Jerusalem.  Swend  Estrithson  is  still  a  wanderer, 
not  startling  men  by  wonders  of  prowess  like  Harold, 
but  schooling  himself  and  gathering  his  forces  for  the 
day  when  he  could  establish  a  permanent  dynasty  in  his 
native  land.  In  our  own  land,  the  younger  warriors  of  the 
Conquest,  Eadwine  and  Morcere  and  Waltheof  and  Here* 
ward,  were  probably  born,  but  they  must  still  have  been 
in  their  cradles  or  in  their  mothers'  arms.  But,  among  the 
leaders  of  Church  and  State,  Ealdred,  who  lived  to  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  both  of  Harold  and  of  William, 
is  already  a  great  Prelate,  Abbot  of  the  great  house  of 
Tewkesbury,  soon  to  succeed  the  patriot  Lyfing  in  the 
chair  of  Worcester.  Stigand,  climbing  to  greatness  by 
slower  steps,  is  already  the  chosen  counsellor  of  Emma, 
a  candidate  for  whatever  amount  of  dignity  and  influence 
such  a  post  may  open  to  him.  Wul&tan,  destined  to 
survive  them  all,  has  begun  that  career  of  quiet  holiness, 
neither  seeking  for,  nor  shrinking  from,  responsibility  in 
temporal  matters,  which  distinguishes  him  among  the 
political  and  military  Prelates  of  that  age.  In  the  house 
of  Godwine  that  group  of  sons  and  daughters  were  spring- 
ing up  who  for  a  moment  promised  to  become  the  royal 
line  of  England.  Eadgyth  was  growing  into  those  charms 
of  mind  and  person  which  won  for  her  the  hearts  of  all 
save  that  of  the  King  who  called  her  his  wife.  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine  must  have  been  children,  Tostig  must  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  manhood;  Swegen  and  Harold  were 
already  men,  bold  and  vigorous,  ready  to  march  at  their 
father's  bidding,  and  before  long  to  affect  the  destiny 
of  their  country  for  evil  and  for  good.  Beyond  the  sea, 
William,  still  a  boy  in  years  but  a  man  in  conduct  and 
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counsel,  is  holding  his  own  among  the  storms  of  a  troubled  chap,  vl 
minority,  and  learning  those  arts  of  the  statesman  and  the 
warrior  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  wisest  ruler  of 
Normandy,  the  last  and  greatest  Conqueror  of  England. 
The  actors  in  the  great  drama  are  ready  for  their  parts ; 
the  ground  is  gradually  clearing  for  the  scene  of  their 
performance.    The  great  struggle  of  nations  and  tongues 
and  principles  in  which  each  of  them  had  his  share,  the 
struggle  in  which  William  of  Normandy  and  Harold  of 
England  stand  forth  as  worthy  rivals  for  the  noblest  of 
prizes,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next,  the  chief  and 
central,  portion  of  my  history. 


qqa 
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NOTE  A.  p.  13. 
The  use  of  the  word  "  English." 

My  readers  will  doubtless  have  observed— indeed  I  have,  in 
the  text,  expressly  called  their  attention  to  the  fact — that,  in 
speaking  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  I  invariably  use  the  word  "  English,"  never  the  words 
"  Saxon19  or  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  which  are.  more  commonly  in  use. 
I  do  this  advisedly,  on  more  grounds  than  one.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  sound  rule  to  speak  of  a  nation,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by 
the  name  by  which  it  called  itself.  This  alone  would  be  reason 
enough  for  using  the  word  '<  English"  and  no  other.  But 
besides  this,  the  common  way  of  talking  about  "  Saxons"  and 
"Anglo-Saxons"  leads  to  various,  confusions  and  misconcep? 
tions;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  on  that  ground  still 
more  than  on  the  other. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a  Teutonic  inhfe 
bitant  of  Britain,  living  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
speaking  in  his  own  tongue  of  the  whole  nation  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  various  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain,  uses  the  word 
"Saxon."  "Engle,"  "Angelcyn,"  are  the  words  always  used. 
The  only  exceptions,  if  we  can  call  them  exceptions,  are  one  or 
two  charters  (see  above,  pp.  145, 148)  in  which  the  King  of  the 
English  is  called  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  Of  these  I  shall 
presently  speak.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  word  "  Anglo- 
Saxon"  is  ever  used  except  in  the  royal  style,  and  even  there,  in 
English  writings,  it  is  very  rare.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  word 
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"Anglo-Saxon"  was  not  used,  any  more  than  the  word  "Saxon," 
as  the  ordinary  name  of  the  nation.  An  inhabitant,  of  one  of  the 
real  Saxon  settlements  might  indeed  call  himself  a  Saxon  aa  op- 
posed  to  his  Anglian  or  Jutish  neighbours.  But  even  in  this  case 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  very  rarely  find  the  word  "  Saxon"  used 
alone.  It  is  almost  always  coupled  with  one  of  its  geographical 
adjuncts  "West,"  "East,"  or  "South."  Cuthred's  army  at  Burford 
(see  p.  39)  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  "  Saxon"  but  the  "  West-Saxon" 
host,  even  though  its  adversaries  were  Angles.  But  the  word 
"  Saxon"  is  never  used,  in  the  native  tongue,  to  express  either 
the  whole  nation  or  any  part  of  it  which  was  not  strictly  Saxon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  "  Engle"  and  "  Angelcyn"  are  con- 
stantly used  to  express,  not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  particular 
parts  of  it  which  were  not  strictly  Anglian.  The  Chronicles  use 
the  words  in  this  sense  from  the  very  beginning.  They  expressly 
tell  us  that  Hengest  and  Horsa  were  strictly,  not  Angles,  but 
Jutes;  but  their  followers  are  called  "Engle"  (473),  and  the 
Teutonic  settlers  as  a  whole  are  called  "  Angelcyn"  (449).  One 
single  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (505),  which  has  another  look,  I 
shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  as  most  distinctly  an  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  "  Engle,"  in  short*  in  native  speech,  is 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  of  which  the  "  Seaxe"  are  a  part 

On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated 
(p.  13),  all  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  have  always  been 
known  to  their  Celtic  neighbours  as  "  Saxons."  They  were  so 
in  the  fifth  century ;  they  are  so  still.  In  the  Fictish  Chronicle, 
for  instance,  Lothian  is  always  "  Saxonia."  On  the  continent, 
before  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  were  fully  consolidated  into 
one  Kingdom,  the  words  "  Saxones"  and  "  Angli"  seem  to  have 
been  used  almost  indifferently  to  describe  them.  As  Gregory  the 
Great  calls  the  Jutish  JEthelberht  "  Bex  Anglorum"  (Bteda,  Hist. 
Eccl.  i.  32),  so  Eginhard  speaks  of  certain  Northumbrians,  who 
therefore  were  strictly  Angles,  as  Saxons.  Ealhwine  (Alcuin), 
who  was  certainly  a  Northumbrian,  is  called  (Vita  Karoli,  25) 
"  Saxonici  generis  homo,"  and  one  Ealdwulf,  who  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  Northumbrian,  appears  (Annals,  808)  as  "de  ipsa 
Britannia  natione  Saxo,"  But,  after  the  nation  was  consolidated, 
when  the  "  Bex  Anglorum"  was  known  on  the  continent  as  a  great 
potentate,  this  loose  way  of  speaking  died  out,  and  foreign  nations 
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spoke  of  us  as  we  spoke  of  ourselves.  The  French  sod  German 
writers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them,  always  call  our  nation  "  Angli.n  I  can 
assert  still  more  positively  that  the  opposition  between  "  Saxon" 
and  "Norman,"  so  commonly  made  by  modern  writers  when 
speaking  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  is  never  found  in  any  con* 
temporary  writer  of  any  nation.  The  rule  on  this  head  during 
the  period  of  the  Conquest  is  very  plain.  In  the  English 
Chronicles,  in  legal  documents,  and  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  the 
opposition  is  made  between  "French"  and  "English."  "The 
King's  men,  French  and  English,"  form  an  exhaustive  division. 
In  Latin  writers,  especially  those  on  the  Norman  side,  the  oppo- 
sition is  made  between  "  Normans"  and  "  English."  "  Normans ' 
and  "Saxons"  are  not  opposed  till  long  after.  I  cannot  say 
positively  what  may  be  the  earliest  instance  of  the  usage ;  but  it 
is  found  distinctly  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  opposes  "  Nor- 
mans" and  "  Saxons"  exactly  as  Thierry  does,  in  verses  which 
Thierry  has  not  inappropriately  chosen  for  the  epilogue  of  his 
work; 

"  Of  fro  Normannes  be)>  kfa  hey  men,  ^afc  bej»  of  J>is  lond, 
And  fce  lowe  men  of  Saxons,  as  yeh  undentonde." 

(Vol.  i.  p.  363.  ed.  1810.) 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  the  comparative  laxity  of  the  foreign 
use  of  the  words  that  even  the  native  use  is  not  quite  so  strict 
in  Latin  writings  as  in  those  which  are  composed  in  the  native 
tongue.  Native  writers,  following,  or  translating  from,  Welsh 
authorities,  follow  the  Welsh  usage,  and  use  the  word  "  Saxones" 
in  positions  where,  if  they  had  been  speaking  in  their  own  per- 
sons, they  would  certainly  have  used  the  word  "  Angli."  There 
is  one  instance,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  one  instance  only,  of 
the  Welsh  usage  having  extended  itself  into  the  vernacular 
speech.  In  the  entry  in  the  Chronicles  under  the  year  505,  the 
word  "Saxon"  does  occur  in  the  wider  sense.  But  the  word 
is  not  used  by  the  chronicler  himself,  nor  is  it  put  into  the 
mouth  of  any  Angle  or  Saxon.  It  occurs  in  a  speech  of 
Augustine  to  the  Welsh  Bishops ;  "  Gif  Wealas  nella%  sibbe  w% 
us,  hy  sculon  set  Seaxfna  handa  forwur%an,"  a  prediction  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  invasion  of  the  Anglian  JSthelfrith. 
Here  is  a  story,  probably  preserved  by  Welsh  tradition,  in  which 
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a  Roman  speaking  to  Welshmen  is  made  to  adopt  a  Welsh  form 
of  speech.     The  contrast  between  this  passage  and  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  Chronicles  makes  the  ordinary  usage  still  more 
marked.     In  Latin  the  usage  is  more  common.     Asser,  as  * 
Welshman,  naturally  speaks  of  "  Saxones,"  and  his  so  speaking  is 
a  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  work.     Florence  of 
Worcester  therefore,  in  that  part  of  his  Chronicle  in  which  he 
copies  Asser,  retains  Asser's  language,  and  speaks  of  "  Saxones," 
whereas,  when  speaking  in  his  own  words  or  translating  from 
the  Chronicles,  he  speaks  of  "  Angli"  from  the  beginning.     No 
doubt  the  subjects  of  Mlfred,  the  books,  poems,  &c.  to  which  the 
name  "  Saxon"  is  thus  applied,  were  strictly  Saxon ;   but  no 
West-Saxon,  speaking  in  his  own  tongue,  would  have  called 
them  so.     JElfred  calls  his  own  tongue  "  English"  and  nothing 
else  ;  but  Asser  naturally  called  it  "  Saxon."     So  Beeda,  as  long 
as  he  draws  at  all  from  Welsh  sources  or  repeats  Welsh  tradi- 
tions, uses  the  words  "Angli"  and  "Saxones"  almost  indiscri- 
minately (Hist  Eccl.  i,  14,  15,  22),  but,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
speak  fairly  in  his  own  person,  he  always  uses  "  Angli"  (i.  23  et 
seqq.).     Exactly  the  same  distinction  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 
the  words  by  iEthelweard  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  con- 
stantly use  the  word  "  Saxones"  in  what  we  may  call  the  Welsh 
stage  of  their  histories.     In  the  like  manner,  iEddi  or  Eddius, 
the  biographer  of  Wilfrith  (c.  19,  20),  speaking  of  the  relations 
between  Picts  and  Northumbrians,  uses  the  Pictish   mode  of 
speech ;  he  speaks  of  "  Saxones,"  and  says  that  the  Picts  "  sub- 
jectionem  Saxonum  despiciebant."     It  is  even  not  uncommon  in 
the  West-Saxon  charters  of  his  age  to  find  "  Saxonice"  used  as  a 
definition  of  language,  where  undoubtedly  the  vernacular  defini- 
tion would  have  been  "  on  Englisc."     Bteda  not  uncommonly 
(iii.  7  et  ai.)  uses  "  Saxon"  as  a  description  of  language,  but  it 
is  usually,  if  not  always,  when  he  is  speaking  of  persons  or 
places   which  are   strictly   Saxon.      He  may  therefore   mean 
"  Saxon"  as  opposed  to  "Anglian."    But  the  usage  certainly  now 
and  then  passes  these  bounds,  and  we  find  the  word  Saxon  and 
its  derivatives  applied  to  objects  which  were  not  strictly  Saxon. 
Thus  in  a  charter  of  Ecgfrith  of  Mercia  in  J  96  (Cod.  DipL  i.  207), 
we  find  the  words  "  celebri  vico  qui  Saxonice-  vocatur  «t  Bafcum." 
Though  even  here  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  place  spoken 
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of,  though  at  that  time  under  Mercian  rule,  was  in  a  district 
strictly  Saxon.  It  is  more  remarkable  when  in  a  charter  of 
Archbishop  Wulfred  in  825  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  280),  the  Synod  of 
Clovesho  is  said  to  be  "de  diversis  Saxonice  partibus  congre- 
gatum."  As  the  document  chiefly  relates  to  Mercian  affairs,  it 
is  clear  that  "Saxonia"  here  means  England  generally.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  at  an  earlier  time  in  a  letter  of 
Wilfrith  (Eddjus,  c.  29),  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  "epi- 
scopus  Saxonia?."  So  again  in  the  letter — whether  genuine  or 
not,  matters  little— of  Eleutherius  of  Winchester  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  (i.  30),  he  is  described  as  "  pontificates  Saxonite 
gubernacula  regens."  In  this  passage  "Saxonia"  might  mean 
Wessex,  but  Hwsetberht,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  (Bseda,  Hist  Abb. 
Wiremuth,  c.  14.  p.  329.  Hussey),  also  calls  himself  "Abbas  Coe- 
nobii  beatissimi  apostolorum  principis  in  Saxonia."  It  should 
of  course  be  remembered  that  these  are  letters  addressed  to 
foreigners,  and  in  which  a  foreign  mode  of  speech  is  naturally 
adopted.  Still,  when  I  have  these  examples  before  me,  and  when 
I  remember  how  late  it  was  before  the  names  "  Anglia"  and  "  EngT 
laland"  became  thoroughly  established  in  use,  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  name  "  Saxonia"  may  not  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  so.  The  part  of  Britain  occur 
pied  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  the  English  land  as  distinguished 
from  the  English  people,  would  receive  its  first  territorial  name 
from  the  Celts  of  the  island,  and  that  name  would  naturally  be, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lothian,  "Saxonia."  In  com- 
municating with  foreigners,  even  Englishmen  might,  in  the  days 
of  Wilfrith  or  Hwsetberht,  use  the  only  territorial  name  which 
their  country  had  as  yet  acquired,  and,  in  the  days  of  Wulfred, 
the  same  word  might  be  occasionally  used  as  a  rhetorical  flourish. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  really  more  autho- 
rity for  calling  England  "  Saxony"  than  for  calling  Englishmen 
"Saxons,"  Still,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier 
times,  all  these  usages  had  died  out  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  After  all  England  and  all  Britain  had  been 
brought  into  subjection  to  a  Saxon  dynasty,  we  hear  no  more 
about  "  Saxons"  or  "  Saxony."  The  latest  instance  that  I  can 
remember  of  "  Saxonice"  being  used  for  "  on  Englisc"  is  in  a 
passage  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  which  I  have  mentioned  else- 
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where  (p.  334).  Daring  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  as  the 
people  are  always  "Angli"  and  their  land  "Anglia,"  so  it  is 
always  the  English  language  (lingua  Anglica  or  Anglicana),  never 
the  Saxon,  which  contemporary  writers  oppose  to  the  French. 

The  fact  that  the  word  "  Saxon1'  is  thus  occasionally  used  in 
Latin,  in  cases  where  we  always  find  "  English"  used  in  the  native 
tongue,  is,  I  think,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  tendency,  one 
which  has  more  or  less  influence  on  almost  all  Latin  writings,  to 
use  expressions  which  sounded  in  any  way  grander  or  more 
archaic  than  those  which  were  in  common  use.  I  suspect  that 
the  occasional  use  of  "  Saxon1'  instead  of  "  English"  was  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  use,  not  uncommon  in  the  charters,  of 
"  Albion"  to  express  Britain.  To  talk  of  "  Saxonia,"  "  Saxonice," 
&c.  was  doubtless  one  of  the  elegancies  of  the  Kandeiatyl  of 
those  days.  It  is  an  archaism,  just  as  when,  in  a  charter 
of  Eadwig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  324.  d  391),  we  read  of  the  "  Qewiasi," 
a  name  which  had  passed  out  of  use  ages  before.  Once  or  twice 
we  find  "  Teutonice"  instead  of  either  "  Angli  ce"  or  "  Saxonioe." 
The  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Cealcyth  in  787  (Labbe  and  Coasart, 
vi.  1873)  were  published  "tarn  Latind  quam  Teutonic^,  quo 
omnes  intelligere  possent."  So  in  the  Encomium  Emme  (p.  22) 
we  once  find  the  word  used  where  either  English  or  Danish  is 
intended,  and  the  expression  is  an  unusual  and  affected  one  as 
applied  to  either.  Still,  in  the  great  mass  of  instances,  the  use 
of  the  word  "  Saxon,"  though  no  doubt  affected  and  archaiatic, 
is  still  accurate.  The  cases  are  rare  where  we  find  it  used  out 
of  the  strictly  Saxon  districts,  while  "  Anglus"  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  freely  used  out  of  the  strictly  Anglian  districts.  The. 
title  of  "  Bex  Saxonum,"  common  in  the  age  of  iElfred,  was  the 
most  accurate  which  he  could  assume.  jElfred  was  more  than 
"  Bex  West-Saxonum;"  he  was  less  than  "  Rex  Angioma"  Hia 
immediate  dominion  took  in  nearly  all  the  Saxon  part  of  Eng- 
land and  but  little  beyond  the  Saxon  part  "King  of  the 
Saxons"  was  therefore  a  very  appropriate  title.  Still  it  appears 
only  as  a  Latin  title ;  in  his  vernacular  will  and  his  vernacular 
laws  he  is  only  "  King  of  the  West-Saxons."  (See  above,  p.  54, 
and  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  114.) 

The  name  "Anglo-Saxon,"  though  rare,  is  a  genuine  and 
ancient  description  of  the  nation.     I  have  already  quoted  two 
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vernacular  examples  of  its  use.  It  is  also  used  occasionally 
in  Latin,  as  by  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  483),  by  Florence  of  Worcester 
(A-  1066),  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (X  Scriptt.  137).  In  the  Latin 
charters,  especially  those  of  Eadwig,  it  is  not  uncommon.  In  one 
place  an  expression  something  like  it  is  put  into  a  Norman  mouth. 
Orderic  (666  A)  makes  certain  Normans  say,  "  Saxones  Anglos 
prostravimus.*'  This  is  evidently  a  mere  flourish,  like  his 
calling  the  Byzantine  Empire  u  Ionia "  and  its  inhabitants 
"  Danai"  and  "  PelasgL"  The  passage  reminds  one  of  William 
of  Poitiers'  comment,  where,  after  describing  the  valour  of  the 
English  at  Senlac,  he  adds,  "Gens  equidem  ilia  semper  in 
ferrum  prompta  fuit,  descendens  ab  antiquA  Saxonum  origine 
ferocissimorum  hominum."  But  he  never  calls  the  English  of 
his  own  time  "  Saxons." 

"  Anglo-Saxon"  then,  unlike  "  Saxon,"  is  a  description  which 
is  justified  by  ancient  authority.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  a 
description  which  never  passed  into  common  use.  The  name  by 
which  our  forefathers  really  knew  themselves  was  "  English"  and 
no  other.  "Angli,"  "Engle,"  "  Angel-cyn,"  "Englisc,"  are  the 
true  names  by  which  the  Teutons  of  Britain  knew  themselves  and 
their  language:  The  people  are  the  English,  their  tongue  is  the 
English  tongue,  their  King  is  the  King  of  the  English.  The 
instances  of  any  other  use  are  to  be  found  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  are  easily  accounted  for  by  exceptional  causes.  And  even 
these  exceptional  usages  had  quite  died  away  before  the  period 
of  our  history  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  The 
people  whom  William  overcame  at  Senlac,  and  over  whom  he 
was  crowned  King  at  Westminster,  knew  themselves,  and  were 
known  to  their  conquerors  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
cept the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  English 
and  by  the  name  of  English  alone. 

But  it  is  sometimes  argued  that,  though  our  forefathers  con- 
fessedly called  themselves  English,  yet  we  ought,  in  speaking 
of  them,  to  call  them  something  else;  that,  though  iElfred 
called  his  own  tongue  English,  we  ought  to  correct  him  and 
call  it  Saxon.  Now  the  presumption  is  surely  in  favour  of 
calling  any  people  by  the  name  by  which  they  called  themselves, 
especially  when  that  name  has  gone  on  in  uninterrupted  use  to 
our  own  days.     Our  national  nomenclature  has  not  changed  for 
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a  thousand  years.  In  the  days  of  JSlfred,  as  now,  the  English- 
man speaking  in  his  own  tongue  called  himself  an  Englishman. 
In  the  days  of  iElfred,  as  now,  his  Celtic  neighbour  called  him  a 
Saxon.  As  we  do  not  now  speak  of  ourselves  by  the  name  by  which 
Welshmen  and  Highlanders  speak  of  us,  some  very  strong  reason 
indeed  ought  to  be  brought  to  show  that  we  ought  to  speak  of 
our  forefathers,  not  as  they  spoke  of  themselves,  but  as  Welsh- 
men and  Highlanders  spoke  of  them.  But  the  reason  commonly 
given  springB  out  of  mere  misconception  and  leads  to  further 
misconceptions.  From  some  inscrutable  cause,  people  fancy  that 
the  word  English  cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  the  nation,  its 
language,  or  its  institutions,  till  after  the  Norman  element  has 
been  absorbed  into  it ;  that  is,  in  truth,  that  nothing  can  be  called 
English,  till  it  has  become  somewhat  less  English  than  it  was 
at  an  earlier  time.  The  tongue  which  iElfred,  in  the  days  of 
its  purity,  called  English,  we  must  not  venture  to  call  English 
till  the  days  when  it  had  received  a  considerable  infusion  of 
French.  This  notion  springB  from  a  completely  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  history  of  our  nation.  The  refusal  to  call  ourselves 
and  our  forefathers  a  thousand  years  back  by  the  same  name 
originates  in  a  failure  to  realize  the  fact  that  our  nation  is  the 
same  nation  as  that  which  migrated  from  Germany  to  Britain 
in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Falgrave, 
"  I  must  needs  here  pause,  and  substitute  henceforward  the 
true  and  ancient  word  English  for  the  unhistorical  and  conven- 
tional term  Anglo-Saxon,  an  expression  conveying  a  most  false 
idea  of  our  civil  history.  It  disguises  the  continuity  of  affairs, 
and  substitutes  the  appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  the  place 
of  a  progressive  evolution99  (Normandy  and  England,  iii  596). 
People  talk  of  the  "  English"  as  a  new  nation  which  arose,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  perhaps,  as  a  mixed  race  of  which  the  "  Saxons  " 
or  "  Anglo-Saxons"  were  only  one  element  among  several.  Now 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  undoubtedly  are  a  mixed  race,  but  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  popular  language  implies,  We  are  a  mixed 
race  in  the  sense  of  being  a  people  whose  predominant  blood 
and  speech  has  incorporated  and  assimilated  with  itself  more 
than  one  foreign  infusion.  But  we  are  not  what  our  Higji- 
Dutch  kinsmen  call  a  Mischvolk,  a  mere  colluvies  gentium,  a 
mere  jumble  of  races  in  which  no  one  element  is  predominant 
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People  run  over  the  succession  of  the  various  occupants  of 
Britain — Romans,  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans — sometimes 
as  if  they  were  races  each  of  which  ate  up  the  one  before  it,  some- 
times as  if  they  were,  each  in  the  same  sense,  component  elements 
of  the  modern  English  nation.     The  correct  statement  of  the 
case  is  much  clearer  and  simpler.     A  Low-Dutch  people,  which 
adopted  as  its  national  name  the  name  of  one  of  its  tribes, 
namely  the  Angles,  settled  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.     It  has  occupied   the  greater  part  of  Britain  ever 
Since.     It  has  ever  since  uninterruptedly  retained  its  national 
being,  its  national  language,  its  national  name.     But  it  has  at 
different  times  assimilated  several  foreign  elements.     The  con- 
quered Welsh  were,  as  far  as  might  be,  extirpated  or  driven 
out,  but  a  small  Welsh  infusion  into  our  language,  and  therefore 
no  doubt  a  small  Welsh  infusion  into  our  blood,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  women  were  largely  spared.     A  small  Welsh 
element  was  thus  assimilated.     The  Danish  element,  far  greater 
in   extent  than  the  Welsh,  hardly  needed   assimilation  ;    the 
ethnical  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Dane  was 
hardly  greater  than  the  ethnical  difference  between  one  tribe  of 
Englishmen  and  another.     Lastly,  came  the  Norman,  or  rather 
French,  element,  which  was  also  gradually  assimilated,  but  not 
till   it  had    contributed   a   most    important    infusion,   though 
still  only  an  infusion,  into  our  institutions  and  our  language. 
Setting  aside  the  kindred  Danes,  we  have  thus  assimilated  two 
utterly  foreign  elements,  British  and  French,  what  our  fore* 
fathers  called  Bret-Welsh  and  Gal- Welsh.     But  these  elements 
are  not  coequal  with  the  original  substance  of  the  nation.     In 
all  these  cases,  the  foreign  element  was  simply  incorporated  and 
assimilated    into  the   existing  Low-Dutch   stock.      The  small 
Welsh  element,  the  large  Danish  and  French  elements,  were 
absorbed  in  the  predominant  English  mass.     The  Briton  and  the 
Norman  gradually  became  Englishmen.     The  kindred  Dane  of 
course  became  an  Englishman  with  far  greater  ease.    All  adopted 
the  English  name ;  ail  adopted,  while  to  some  extent  modifying-, 
the  English  tongue.     If  we  confine  the  name  "English"  to  the 
men,  the  speech,  the  laws,  of  the  time  after  the  last  assimilation 
had  become  complete,  if  we  talk  of  "  Saxons"  as  only  one  coequal 
element  among  others,  we   completely  misrepresent  the  true 
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history  of  our  nation  and  language.  Such  a  way  of  speaking 
cuts  us  off  from  our  connexion  with  our  forefathers  ;  it  wipes  out 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  people  who  came  to  this  island  fourteen 
hundred  years  back,  and  not  another  people.  We  have  absorbed 
some  very  important  elements  from  various  quarters,  but  our 
true  substance  is  still  the  same.  We  are  like  a  Roman  g&na, 
some  of  whose  members,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  adoption,  are 
not  Fabii  or  Cornelii  by  actual  blood,  but  which  nevertheless 
is  still  essentially  the  Fabian  or  Cornelian  gens.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  use,  as  people  constantly  do,  the  words  "  Saxon"  or 
"Anglo-Saxon"  as  chronological  terms,  we  altogether  wipe  out 
the  fact  of  the  continuous  existence  of  our  nation.  People  talk 
of  "  Saxons"  and  "  Anglo-Saxons"  as  of  races  past  and  gone. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  architectural  disquisitions,  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  all  "  the  Saxons"  lived  at  one  time,  forgetting  that 
Harold  is  removed  from  Hengest  by  as  many  years  as  Charles 
the  First  is  removed  from  Harold.  A  man,  a  word,  a  book, 
a  building,  earlier  than  1066  is  called  "  Saxon ;"  whether  the 
same  man,  word,  book,  or  building,  after  1066  is  "  Norman," 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.  Waltheof,  born  before  1066, 
was  of  course  a  "  Saxon ;"  what  were  the  children  whom  he 
begot  and  the  buildings  which  he  built  after  1066?  This 
chronological  use  of  the  word  "Saxon"  implies  one  of  two 
alternatives;  either  the  "Saxons"  were  exterminated  by  the 
Normans,  or  else  the  "Saxons"  turned  into  Normans.  People  talk 
of  "  the  Saxon  Period"  and  "  the  Norman  Period,"  as  if  they 
followed  one  another  like  the  periods  of  geology,  or  like  Hesiod*s 
races  of  men.  The  "  Norman  Period"  is  a  phrase  which  may 
be  admitted  to  express  a  period  when  Norman  influences  were 
politically  predominant.  We  may  speak  of  the  Norman  period, 
as  we  may  speak  of  the  Angevin  period  or  the  Hannoverian 
period.  But,  if  we  are  to  talk  of  a  "  Saxon  period"  at  all,  it  is  a 
period  which  began  in  449  and  which  has  not  ended  in  1866. 

The  most  grotesque  instance  of  this  confused  sort  of  nomen- 
clature is  to  be  found  in  the  technical  language  of  unscientific 
philologers.  The  gradual  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on 
the  English  language  was  twofold.  The  English  language,  like 
other  languages,  especially  other  Low -Dutch  languages,  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  already  beginning  to   lose,  in 
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popular  speech  at  least,  the  fulness  and  purity  of  its  ancient 
inflexions*  This  process  the  Norman  Conquest  hastened  and 
rendered  more  complete.  It  also  introduced  a  great  number 
of  foreign  words  into  the  language,  many  of  which  supplanted 
native  words.  The  result  of  these  two  processes  is  that  the 
English  of  a  thousand  years  back,  like  the  Norse  or  the  High- 
Dutch  of  a  thousand  years  back,  is  now  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  specially  study  it  But  the  English  language  has 
never  either  changed  its  name  or  lost  its  continuity.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  scientific  philologer,  it  is-  the  same  English  language 
throughout  all  its  modifications.  But  by  unscientific  philolo- 
gers,  the  language,  from  some  utterly  mysterious  cause,  is  not 
called  English  until  the  two  processes  of  which  I  speak  are 
accomplished.  Before  those  processes  begin,  it  is  "Saxon"  or 
"Anglo-Saxon;"  while  they  are  going  on,  it  is  " Serm-Saocon" — a 
name  perhaps  the  most  absurd  to  be  found  in  the  nomenclature 
of  any  human  study.  It  is  manifest  that,  with  such  a  nomen- 
clature as  this,  the  true  history  of  the  English  language  and  its 
relation  to  other  Teutonic  languages  never  can  be  understood. 

One  word  as  to  the  name  "  Anglo-Saxon."  I  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  real  ancient  name,  used,  though  very  rarely,  in  English 
documents,  and  somewhat  more  commonly  in  Latin  ones.  But  it 
was  always  a  mere  formal  description ;  it  never  became  the  familiar 
name  of  the  nation.  The  meaning  of  the  word  also  is  commonly 
completely  misconceived.  In  modern  use  "  Anglo-"  is  a  prefix 
used  very  liberally,  and  certainly  used  in  more  than  one  meaning. 
We  have  heard  of  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  "  Anglo-Normans,"  "  Anglo- 
Americans,"  "Anglo-Indians,"  "Anglo-Catholics."  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  in  the  last  formation  ; 
but  I  conceive  "  Anglo-Normans "  to  mean  Normans  settled  in 
England,  and  "  Anglo- Americans"  to  mean  Englishmen  settled  in 
America.  By  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  I  conceive,  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
word,  is  meant  Saxons  who  settled  in  England  (meaning  of  course 
in  Britain),  as  opposed  to  the  Old-Saxons  who  stayed  in  Germany. 
It  is  as  when  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  708  C)  inaccu- 
rately talks  of  an  "  adventus  Saxonum  in  Angliam,"  while  the 
accurate  Bseda  (Hist  Eccl.  i.  33)  talks  of  the  "  adventus  Atf- 
glorum  in  Brittaniam."  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Anglo-Saxon"  as  used  by  Asser,  Florence,   and   King* 
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^Sthelstan  himself.  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  as  a  title  of 
iEthelstan  or  Eadred,  meant  simply  "  King  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,"  a  way  of  describing  him  which  was  clearly  more  correct, 
though  far  less  usual,  than  the  common  style  of  "  Rex  Anglorum." 
That  this  latter  style,  under  a  purely  Saxon  dynasty,  became  regu- 
lar and  universal,  that  "  Rex  Saxonum"  died  completely  out,  that 
u  Rex  Anglo-Saxonum"  was  always  comparatively  rare,  is  the  most 
overwhelming  proof  that  "  English"  was  the  real  and  only  recog- 
nized name  of  the  united  nation.  "  Anglo-Saxon"  then,  in  certain 
positions,  is  a  perfectly  correct  description.  But  its  modern  use 
is  dangerous,  because  it  is  so  extremely  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. Again,  its  correct  use  is  so  very  narrow  that  the  term 
becomes  almost  useless.  It  is  quite  correct  to  call  JSthelstan 
"  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  but  to  call  this  or  that  subject  of 
iEthelstan  "an  Anglo-Saxon"  is  simply  nonsense.  As  a  chro- 
nological term  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  equally  objectionable  with 
"  Saxon."  The  "  Anglo-Saxon  period,"  so  far  as  there  ever  was 
one,  is  going  on  still. 

I  speak  therefore  of  our  forefathers,  not  as  "  Saxons"  or  even 
as  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  but  as  they  spoke  of  themselves,  as  English- 
men— "Angli,"  "Engle,"  "  Angel-cyn."  I  call  their  language, 
not  "Saxon"  or  even  "Anglo-Saxon,"  but,  as  Mfred  called  it, 
"  English."  I  thus  at  once  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  and  I  also  avoid  the  misconception  and  confusion 
which  are  inherent  in  any  other  way  of  speaking.  But  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  names  have  assumed  in  later  times,  allow  us 
to  make  an  useful  distinction  between  the  two  uses  of  the  same 
word.  In  Latin  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  single  word  "An- 
glus"  to  express  both  the  whole  nation  and  one  particular  part 
of  it.  But  we  can  now  speak  of  the  whole  nation  as  "  English/' 
while  we  can  speak  of  the  tribe  from  which  the  nation  borrowed 
ita  name  as  "  Anglian."  When  I  wish  pointedly  to  distinguish 
the  men,  the  language,  or  the  institutions  of  the  time  before 
1066  from  those  of  any  time  after  1066, 1  speak  distinctively  of 
"  Old-English,"  as  our  kinsmen  speak  of  "  Alt-Deutsch." 

I  now  leave  the  subject  with  the  golden  words  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (England  and  Normandy,  iii.  630-2) ; 

"The  gradual  formation  of  our  present  English  as  contra- 
distinguished from  what  is  usually  termed  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a 
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problem  not  to  be  solved  by  one  single  cause  of  the  Norman 
accession  :  for  though  that  event  accelerated  the  change,  still  we 
most  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  historical  investigations — that  the  Conquest 
only  accelerated  a  process  which  otherwise  would  have  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  and  more  incompletely :  but  still,  that  it 
would  have  differed  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  And  here 
again  we  must  take  the  test  of  comparison,  as  supporting  the 
assertion  which  we  have  made.  We  regret  the  loss  of  our 
'  English  undented.'  In  grim  despair  the  philologer  pores  over 
the  strains  of  Beowulf,  and,  failing  to  solve  the  impenetrable 
enigmas  of  the  lay,  he  weeps  over  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  Conquest.  But  has  the  Gothic  speech  fared  better  in  its 
own  country?  Shall  we  find,  in  essentials,  very  much  more 
conformity  to  antiquity  in  Scandinavia  %  Alas  !  if  Begner  Lod- 
brok  were  to  chaunt  his  death- song  in  the  streets  of  Copen- 
hagen, nay,  even  of  Drontheim,  the  Quida  would  be  as  little 
intelligible  to  his  auditors,  as  if  Caedmon,  accompanying  himself 
upon  his  harp,  were  to  intonate  his  glee  at  an  oratorio  in 
Hanover  Square. 

"  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  conformity  with  our 
denial  of  the  real  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  except 
as  a  convenient,  though  somewhat  delusive  mode  of  designating 
the  English  of  the  ante-Norman  period,  so  also  must  we  deny 
there  being  any  Anglo-Saxon  language.  If  you  had  asked 
Alfred  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  answered  it 
was  an  Engliscboc,  and  have  been  wonderfully  surprised  if  you 
had  given  it  any  other  name.  The  distinction  then  between 
the  language  which,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  habit,  we 
will  call  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  English,  anterior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion,— for  that  event  had  here  as  well  as  in  Germany  great 
influence  upon  language, — consists,  first,  in  the  adoption  of 
foreign  words,  principally  from  the  Romance  dialect  of  France  ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  obliteration  of  many  of  the  inflexions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  the  loss  of  all  the  cases  save  one, 
the  diminution  of  the  nice  distinction  in  the  moods  of  verbs 
by  means  of  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
general  simplification  in  the  construction  of  the  phrases." 
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NOTE  B.  pp.  67,  497. 
The  Cession  of  Lothian. 

I  had  reserved  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  cession  of 
Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kings  on  account  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  dates  assigned  to  the  transaction  by 
the  only  ancient  writers  who  record  it  After  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  volume  was  printed,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Work  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson, "  Scotland  under  the  Early  Kings," 
and  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  some  references  to  it 
while  correcting  the  proofs  of  my  last  Chapter.  The  book 
is  one  which,  though  I  hold  many  of  its  views  to  be  erroneous, 
cannot  be  passed  by  without  notice.  It  is  a  work  of  evident 
research  and  ability,  and  Mr.  Robertson  has  the  advantage 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Celtic  literature  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretensions.  And  if  I  were  inclined  to  reproach  Mr.  Robert- 
son for  writing  with  an  obvious  Scottish  bias,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  retort  with  equal  truth  that  I  write  with  an 
obvious  English  bias.  Perfect  impartiality  on  the  subjects  in 
dispute  between  Mr.  Robertson  and  myself  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  any  Englishman  or  in  any  Scotsman,  perhaps  not  in 
^n^tthj  man  qfjetiher  Teutonic  or  Celtic  blood.  But  I  am  glad  to 
v  * .  -$ai4  'ttmt  Mr^obertson  agrees  with  me  in  looking  on  all  such 
cortrAversies  as  purely  historical,  and  I  find  with  especial  plea- 
,*-*  ~  sure  that,  on  several  points  where  our  theories  do  not  clash, 
Mr.  Robertson  and  myself  have  come  independently  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

My  narrative  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and/  my  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  Crown  on  the 
English  Empire  from  924  to  1328,  are  grounded  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  sure  witness  of  ancient  authorities,  read  to 
a  great  extent  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  All 
notion  of  any  legal  or  permanent  dependence  such  as  I  assert 
is  cast  aside  by  Mr.  Robertson.  I  confess  that,  after  reading 
Mr.  Robertson's  arguments,  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  I 
did  before.     He  has  thrown  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  on  a  few 
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details  which  are  not  absolutely  essential,  but  I  think  that 
he  has  utterly  failed  to  upset  those  clear  passages  of  the  Chro- 
nicles on  which  the  belief  which  I  share  with  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  mainly  rests.  Unluckily  the  scheme  of  my  work, 
especially  at  this  stage  of  it,  does  not  allow  me  to  grapple  in 
detail  with  Mr.  Robertson's  arguments  as  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  question.  But  I  confess  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
enter  minutely  into  them  in  some  other  shape.  The  subject  is 
one  excellently  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  if  I  do  not  find  any 
opportunity  for  a  single  combat  with  Mr.  Robertson,  I  trust 
that  some  other  champion  of  the  rights  of  Eadward  and  JSthel- 
stan  may  be  forthcoming. 

I  will  here  enter  on  one  point  only  besides  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  note,  namely  the  Cession  of  Lothian. 
This  is  the  Commendation  of  Scotland  to  Eadward  in  924, 
die  most  important  point  in  the  whole  dispute.  The  choosing 
of  Eadward  as  Father  and  Lord  by  the  King  of  Scots  and 
the  whole  people  of  the  Scots  is,  both  in  the  thirteenth 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  primary  fact  from  which 
the  English  controversialist  starts.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
or  even  Florence  of  Worcester,  may  have  blundered  or  ex^ 
aggerated  about  Eadgar's  triumph  at  Chester  or  about  any 
other  point  of  detail,  but,  as  long  as  the  fact  of  the  great  Com- 
mendation is  admitted,  the  case  of  the  West-Saxon  Emperors 
of  Britain  stands  firm.  That  Commendation  is  recorded,  as 
clearly  as  words  can  make  it,  not  in  a  ballad  or  in  a  Saga,  not  in 
the  inflated  rhetoric  of  a  Latin  charter,  but  in  the  honest  Eng- 
lish of  the  Winchester  Chronicle.  If  we  are  not  to  believe  a 
fact  on  such  evidence  as  this,  there  is  nothing  in  those  times 
which  we  can  believe.  It  is  strange  that,  in  the  obvious 
place  for  treating  of  the  subject,  in  the  text  of  his  history  at 
vol.  i  p.  59,  Mr.  Robertson  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
matter,  but  passes  over  the  year  924  as  if  it  were  bare  of 
events.  But  in  an  Appendix  (vol.  ii.  p.  394)  he  discusses  the 
matter  at  some  length.  To  the  truth  of  the  famous  record 
which  I  have  quoted  at  pp.  60,  129  of  my  own  text  Mr.  Robert- 
son makes  several  objections. 

First,  he  alleges  that  the  Northumbrian  Danes  did  not  submit 
to  Eadward.     It  is  almost  enough  to  answer  that  this  passage  is 
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evidence  that  they  did.  If  we  are  not  to  accept  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  Chronicles,  we  are  altogether  at  sea  in  the 
history  of  these  times.  Mr.  Robertson's  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  statement  is  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  certain  pas- 
sages in  other  English  writers — he  might  have  added  in  the 
Chronicles  themselves — which  attribute  the  first  annexation  of 
Northumberland  to  iEthelstan  in  926.  But  there  is  nothing 
irreconcileable  in  the  two  statements.  I  gave  the  explanation 
in  my  own  text  without  having  heard  of  Mr.  Robertson's  objec- 
tions; "  Eadward's  immediate  Kingdom  reached  to  the  Humber, 
and  his  over-lordship  extended  over  the  whole  island"  (p.  60). 
But,  from  926  onwards,  the  object  of  JCthelstan  and  his  succes- 
sors was  to  extend,  not  their  over-lordship  but  their  immediate 
sovereignty,  over  the  whole  of  Northumberland.  "JCthelstan 
cyning  feng  to  NoriShymbra  rice."  He  became  the  immediate 
King  of  the  country,  whereas  Eadward  had  been  only  Father 
and  Lord  to  its  King  and  people.  After  926  Northumbrian 
Kings  were  often  set  up,  but*  except  the  Lords  of  Bamborough, 
no  Northumbrian  Prince  was  admitted  by  iEthelstan  to  vassal- 
age. He  asserted  and  maintained  an  immediate  dominion  over 
the  country.  This  system  was  followed  by  his  successors,  except 
during  the  momentary  recognition  of  Olaf  and  Rttgnald  by  Ead- 
mund  in  943.  There  is  therefore  no  contradiction.  Eadward 
introduced  one  state  of  things  in  Northumberland  and  JSthelst&n 
introduced  another. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Robertson  objects  that  the  Chronicles  represent 
the  Commendation  to  have  been  made  at  Bakewell  in  the 
Peakland,  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  "  with  the  words  which 
Simeon  and  Florence  place  in  the  mouth  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore" 
in  1092  (it  should  be  1093),  which  "show  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  age,  no  Scottish  king  had  ever  met  an  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereign  except  upon  their  mutual  [sic]  frontiers."  Now,  if 
there  were  any  real  inconsistency  between  the  two  statements, 
the  direct  statement  of  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  924  is 
surely  much  better  authority  for  the  events  of  the  year  924  than 
an  inference  made  by  Mr.  Robertson  from  a  speech  attributed  to 
Malcolm  in  1093.  If  Malcolm's  speech  contradicts  the  facts  of 
history,  so  much  the  worse  for  Malcolm  and  his  speech.  But 
there  is  really  no  inconsistency  at  all     The  Chronicle  in  no 
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way  implies  that  the  Commendation  was  made  at  Bakewell,  and 
Malcolm  in  no  way  implies  that  it  was  not  made  at  BakewelL 
The  Chronicler  puts  the  Commendation  of  the  King  of  Scots  and 
the  other  princes  in  the  same  year  as  the  building  of  the  fortress 
of  Bakewell,  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  came  to  Bakewell  to 
make  the  Commendation.  Malcolm  says  only  that  the  Kings  of 
Scots  had  been  used  to  "  do  their  duty"  (rectitudinem  facere)  to 
the  Bangs  of  the  English  only  on  the  confines  of  their  dominions. 
The  assertion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
from  asserting  that  no  King  of  Scots  had  ever  met  an  English 
King  anywhere  but  on  the  frontier.  The  first  place  of  meeting 
need  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  was  usual  169  years 
later.  I  am  not  even  clear  that  the  Commendation  implies  any 
personal  meeting  between  the  Kings.  But  if  there  was  such  a 
meeting,  there  is  nothing  to  shew  whether  it  was  at  Bakewell 
or  anywhere  else. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Robertson  objects  that  Raegnald  or  Regenwald, 
who  is  described  as  one  of  the  princes  who  submitted  in  924, 
died  in  92 1.  I  presume  that,  along  with  the  Commendation  of 
Raegnald  in  924,  Mr.  Robertson  sets  aside  his  taking  of  York, 
which  the  Chronicles  place  in  923.  This  is  asking  us  to  give 
up  a  good  deal  out  of  deference  to  his  Irish  guides.  But  here 
again  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency.  Mr.  Robertson  refers 
to  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  Those  Annals  (Ant  Celt.  Norm.  p.  66) 
undoubtedly  kill  "Reginald  O'lvar,"  not  in  921,  but  in  920; 
but  the  name  was  a  common  one,  and  I  see  no  evidence  that 
the  two  Rsegnalds  need  be  the  same.  The  Annals  of  Ulster 
themselves  show  that  there  was  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  "  Reginald  Mac  Beolach,"  living  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world  in  9 1 7.  I  will  not  rely  on  the  signatures  of  two  Charters 
of  930  by  Regenwald  and  Reinwald  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  167-171), 
because  Mr.  Kemble  marks  them  as  doubtful.  Anyhow  I  see 
here  no  proof  of  error  in  our  Chronicles.  There  is  no  real  con- 
tradiction between  the  English  and  Irish  authorities,  and,  if  there 
were,  I  really  do  not  see  why  the  Englishman  should  necessarily 
go  to  the  walL  But  granting  that  Rsegnald's  name  was  wrongly 
inserted,  such  a  mistake  would  not  touch  the  main  fact  of  the 
Commendation.  Such  a  fact  as  the  Commendation  of  Scotland 
and  Strathclyde  is  a  thing  about  which  there  could  be  no  mis- 
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take.  It  is  either  an  historical  truth  or  a  barefaced  lie.  But,  in 
mentioning  several  minor  princes  who  commended  themselves  at 
the  same  time,  a  wrong  name  might  easily  slip  in  without  any 
evil  intention.  Several  Northumbrian  chiefs  commended  them- 
selves; Rsegnald  was  a  famous  Northumbrian  name;  a  scribe 
might  easily  put  Raegnald  instead  of  some  other  name  The 
blunder  would  not  be  so  bad  as  when  Thietmar  calls  iElfheah 
Dunstan  (see  above,  p.  384),  or  as  the  utter  confusion  which  the 
Scandinavian  writers  make  of  the  names  and  order  both  of 
English  Kings  and  of  Norman  Dukes. 

I  have  examined  this  question  in  full,  because  it  is  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  Other  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson  I 
must  pass  by,  or  reserve  for  some  other  opportunity  for  discussion. 
I  hope  that,  from  this  specimen,  he  will  see  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  do  battle  with  him.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Com- 
mendation of  924  is  in  no  way  touched  by  Mr.  Robertson's 
objections,  and  I  feel  sure,  from  the  acuteness  which  Mr.  Robert- 
son displays  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  would  never  have 
satisfied  himself  with  such  futile  arguments  except  under  the 
influence  of  strong  national  partiality. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  note,  the  Cession  of 
Lothian.  Was  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  to 
the  Scottish  Crown  a  grant  from  Eadgar  to  his  faithful  vassal 
Kenneth  ?  Or  was  the  district  extorted  by  Malcolm  from  the  fears 
of  Eadwulf  Cutel,  or  won  by  force  of  arms  after  the  battle  of 
Carham  in  1018? 

The  Chronicles,  Florence,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of 
Durham  in  his  main  history,  are  all  silent  as  to  any  transfer 
of  Lothian  from  English  to  Scottish  dominion.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  Lothian  was  at  one  time  English  and  that 
at  a  later  time  it  became  Scottish.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
date  of  the  change.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Scottish  occupa- 
tion of  Lothian  are  certainly  older  than  either  of  the  dates  given 
above.  Indulf,  who  reigned  from  954  to  962,  occupied  Edinburgh, 
Eadwinesburh,  the  frontier  fortress  of  the  great  Northumbrian 
Bretwalda,  which  ever  after  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Soots. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  conquest  made  in  war.  The 
English  forsook  the  post.     "  In  hujus  tempore,"  says  the  Pictbb 
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Chronicler  (Ant.  Celt  Norm.  p.  142),  "  oppidnm  Eden  vacuatum 
est,  ac  relictum  est  Scottis  usque  in  hodiernum  diem."  Possibly 
Edinburgh  was  a  grant  made  by  Eadred  on  his  final  acquisition 
of  Northumberland  in  954.  Eadred's  relations  with  Scotland 
were  friendly.  The  Scots  made  full  submission  to  him  on  his 
election  in  946 ;  they  acted  as  his  allies  in  his  wars  with  the 
rebellious  Northumbrians  ;  Scots  and  English, "  the  men  of  Alba 
and  the  Saxons,"  were,  according  to  the  Four  Masters  (vol.  ii, 
p.  668),  defeated  by  the  "  foreigners" — doubtless  the  Danes — in 
951.  If  Eadred  rewarded  his  Scottish  ally  with  the  grant  of 
Edinburgh,  the  step  would  be  very  like  the  grant  of  Cumberland 
to  Malcolm  in  945.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  relinquishment  of  Edinburgh  by  the  English  may  have  been 
somewhat  less  completely  an  act  of  free  will ;  it  may  have  been 
found  difficult  or  useless  to  maintain  so  distant  a  fortress  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Eadwig.  But,  on  any  showing,  the 
event  of  Indulf  s  reign  was  simply  a  relinquishment  of  the  single 
fortress  of  Edinburgh,  though  such  a  relinquishment  may  well 
have  been  felt,  especially  on  the  Scottish  side,  to  be  merely  a  step 
towards  the  transfer  of  the  whole  province.  For  the  date  of  the 
great  cession  our  authorities  are  John  of  Wallingford  (p.  544) 
and  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  416),  who  give  the  earlier  date,  and 
Simeon  of  Durham  in  his  Tract  on  the  Northumbrian  Earls 
(X  Scriptt  81)  who  gives  the  later. 

According  to  John  of  Wallingford,  Eadgar  (see  above,  p.  29a), 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Northumbrian  Witan  at  York  (Barones 
Northumbrenses  in  concilium  convocans  apud  Eboracum),  divided 
the  ancient  Kingdom  into  two  Earldoms,  giving  Deira  to  Oslac  and 
Bernicia  (which  he  confusedly  calls  Deira)  to  Eadwulf  "  Evelchild." 
The  name  of  Eadwulf  is  seemingly  due  to  some  confusion  with 
Oswulf,  whom  John  fancies  to  be  dead.  But  Lothian,  the  northern 
part  of  Bernicia,  lying  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  was 
little  valued  by  the  English  Kings.  Kenneth  also  asserted  a 
claim  to  it  by  hereditary  right.  He  went  to  London,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Northumbrian  Earls  and  by  jElfsige  Bishop 
of  Iindisfarne,  to  seek  a  conference  with  Eadgar.  Eadgar  received 
him  friendly,  and  Kenneth  opened  his  case,  praying  for  Lothian 
as  an  ancient  possession  of  the  Scottish  Kings.  Eadgar  refers 
the  matter  to  his  Witan  (caussam  curiae  suae  intimavit),  by  whose 
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consent  the  province  was  granted  in  fief— I  cannot  avoid  the 
terms  of  a  later  jurisprudence — to  Kenneth,  who  did  homage  for 
it  Kenneth  also  promised  that  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country  should  be  preserved  and  the  English  language 
retained,  an  engagement  which  was  strictly  carried  out  (sub 
cautione  mult&  promittens  quod  populo  partis  illius  antiquas 
consuetudines  non  negaret,  et  sub  nomine  et  lingua*  Anglican^ 
remanerent.  Quod  usque  hodie  firmum  manet).  Thus  the  old 
dispute  about  Lothian  was  settled,  though  new  ones  often  arose 
(sicque  determinate  est  vetus  querela  de  Louthion,  et  adhuc  sepe 
nova  intentatur). 

Roger  of  Wendover  is  briefer.  He  tells  how  Earl  Eadwulf — 
he  does  not  mention  Oslac — and  Bishop  iElfsige  took  the 
Scottish  King  to  the  court  of  Eadgar;  how  the  King  of  the 
English  gave  Kenneth  many  magnificent  presents,  and  granted  to 
him  the  whole  land  of  Lothian.  The  tenure  was  that,  each  year, 
on  the  great  feasts  when  the  King  wore  his  crown  (see  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  the  year  1087),  the  King  of  Scots 
should  come  to  his  court  with  the  other  princes  of  his  realm. 
Eadgar  also  assigned  to  his  royal  vassal  and  his  successors 
several  mansions  at  different  points  of  the  road,  at  which  they 
could  be  entertained  on  their  way  to  the  English  court,  which 
mansions  the  Kings  of  Scots  retained  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second. 

Simeon  places  the  cession  after  the  death  of  Uhtred  in  10  J  6 
(see  above,  pp.  416, 496). 

"Quo  [Ucthredo]  occiso,  frater  ipsius  Eadulf  cognomento 
Cudel,  ignavus  valde  et  timidus,  ei  successit  in  comitetum. 
Timens  autem  ne  Scotti  mortem  suorum  quos  frater  ejus,  ut 
supradictum  est  [see  above,  p.  358],  occiderat,  in  se  vindicarent, 
totum  Lodoneium  ob  satisfactionem  et  firmam  concordiam  eis 
donavit  Hoc  modo  Lodoneium  adjectum  est  regno  Sco£- 
torum.,, 

Now,  looking  at  our  authorities  in  the  abstract,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  Simeon,  our  very  best 
authority  for  Northumbrian  affairs,  over  two  late,  and  often 
inaccurate,  writers  like  John  of  Wallingford  and  Roger  of 
Wendover.  If  there  is  an  irreconcileable  contradiction  between 
the  two  stories,  Simeon's  story  is  to  be  preferred  without  hesi- 
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tation.  I  hold  that  Simeon's  statement  distinctly  proves  that 
there  was  a  cession  of  Lothian  made  by  Eadwulf,  and,  if  so,  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  setting  down  that  cession  as  a  result  of 
the  battle  of  Carham.  The  question  is  whether  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted, and  at  the  same  time  some  kernel  of  truth  be  recognized 
in  the  story  told  by  John  and  Roger.  Let  us  first  see  what  the 
witness  of  those  writers  is  worth  in  itself. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  secondary  writers  of  this  sort*  even  the 
best  of  them,  must  be  subjected  to  much  severer  tests  than  the 
Chronicles,  than  Florence,  even  than  William  of  Malmesbury. 
We  accept  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  on  their  cnithority.  We 
weigh  their  statements  and  judge  what  they  are  worth,  both 
according  to  the  laws  of  internal  evidence,  and  according  td  the 
way  in  which  they  may  incidentally  mil  in  with  or  incidentally 
contradict  the  statements  of  better  writers.  We  put  very  little 
faith  in  their  details,  which  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
romantic  additions.  Still  in  all  cases  we  recognize  the  proba- 
bility that  there  is  some  kernel  of  truth  round  which  the 
romantic  details  have  grown.  John  of  Wallingford  is  undoubt- 
edly a  writer  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust,  unless  his  statements 
have  some  strong  confirmation,  internal  or  external.  Of  his  way 
of  dealing  with  matters,  I  have  given  some  specimens  in  the 
course  of  this  volume  (see  above,  pp.  344,  483).  Still  he  is  not 
to  be  cast  aside  as  wholly  reprobate.  A  few  pages  before  the 
passage  with  which  we  are  concerned  (p.  540),  he  shows  a  good 
deal  of  critical  acumen  in  pointing  out  the  chronological  impos- 
sibility of  the  tale  'which  makes  Rolf  an  ally  of  the  great 
iEthelstan  (see  above,  p.  1 88).  Roger  of  Wendover  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  trustworthy  writer  than  John,  and,  when  he 
comes  near  to  his  own  time,  he  becomes  a  very  valuable 
authority;  but,  for1  times  so  far  removed  from  their  own  days, 
John  and  Roger  must  be  set  down  as  writers  belonging  essen- 
tially to  the  same  class.  Now  in  comparing  their  two  state- 
ments as  to  the  cession  of  Lothian  by  Eadgar,  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  two  accounts  seem  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  There  is  no  sign  that  either  narrative 
is  borrowed  from  the  other,  none  that  the  two  are  borrowed 
from  some  common  source.  The  two  stories  do  not  directly 
contradict  one  another,  but  they  have  nothing  in  common, 
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except  the  bare  facte  that  Kenneth  received  the  province  from 
Eadgar,  and  that  Earl  Eadwulf  and  Bishop  Mfaige  had  a  hand 
in  the  business.     They  are  two  independent  witnesses,  pointing, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  two  independent  sources  of  tradition  or 
lost  record.     And  of  the  two,  the  narrative  of  John  of  Walling- 
ford  certainly  has  the  clearer  inherent  signs  of  trustworthiness. 
If  there  is  any  ground  to  suspect  fabrication  with  a  motive — 
not  necessarily  in  the  historian  himself,  but  in  those  whom  he 
followed — it  certainly  appears  in  the  narrative  of  Roger  rather 
than  in  that  of  John.     Roger  gives  no  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  grant,  he  assigns  no  intelligible  political  motive 
for  it,  he  describes  no  intelligible  tenure  by  which  the  fief  was 
to  be  held ;  he  dwells  mainly  on  the  magnificence  of  the  pre- 
sents made  by  Eadgar  to  Kenneth,  and  on  points  bearing  on 
questions  which,  when  he  wrote,  were  matters  of  recent  con- 
troversy  and   negotiation.     The   point   brought   out  into  the 
greatest  prominence  is  the  duty  of  the  King  of  Scots  to  attend 
at  the  English  court,  and  the  signs  at  once  of  English  munifi- 
cence and  of  Scottish  submission  displayed  in  the  preparations 
made  for  the  due  reception  of  the  royal  vassal.  These  were  points 
of  no  small  interest  in  the  times  when  Roger  was  young,  and 
which  were  not  forgotten  when  he  wrote  (see  above,  p.  144). 
There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  narrative  of  John  of 
Wallingford.     He  has  undoubtedly  made  a  false  step  on  ground 
on  which  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  false  step,  namely  in  the 
succession   of  the  Northumbrian   Earls.      Even  the   accurate 
Simeon,  writing  so  much  nearer  to  the  place  and  to  the  time,  has 
himself,  in  one  case  at  least,  done  the  like  (see  above,  p.  496). 
John's  Eadwulf  Evelchild  ought  to  be  Oswulf,  just  as  Simeon's 
Uhtred  ought  to  be  Eadwulf.     But  John's  main  story  fits  in 
very  well  with  the  facts  of  the  case.     Mr.  Robertson  (ii.  391) 
objects  that  there  was  no  "old  quarrel  about  Lothian."     But 
the  facts  show  that  there  was.      Surely  Lothian  was  an  old 
Pictish  possession  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
and    which   was    sometimes    partially    recovered    by    its    old 
owners.     The  wars  of  Jfthelfrith  (Bteda,  i.  34)  and  of  Ecgfrith 
(iv.  26)  surely  make  up  a  very  old  "querela  de  Louthion," 
but  one  not  too  old  for  Celtic  memories  to  bear  in   mind. 
The  acquisition  of  Edinburgh,  however  made,  shows  that  the 
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Scottish  Kings  were  now  looking  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
Lothian.  Kenneth  himself,  friendly  as  he  now  was  to  Eadgar, 
had  been  guilty  of  at  least  one  foray  into  the  country.  The 
Pictish  Chronicle  (Ant.  Celt.  Norm.  143)  says,  "Primo  anno 
perrexit  Cinadius  et  pnedavit  Saxoniam  et  traduxit  filium  Regis 
Saxonum."  The  captivity  of  an  English  ^Btheling  is  a  grotesque 
exaggeration,  but  we  may  accept  the  fact  that  Kenneth  had  some 
border  skirmishes  with  the  local  Earl,  who,  in  971,  the  first  year 
of  Kenneth,  would  be  Oswulf.  I  ought  therefore  perhaps  to 
modify  some  of  the  expressions  which  I  have  once  or  twice  used 
in  the  text  as  to  the  perfect  peacefulness  of  Eadgar's  relations 
with  the  Scots,  though  a  single  foray  of  this  kind  does  not  seriously 
disturb  the  general  statement  any  more  than  the  trifling  wars  on 
the  Welsh  border  (see  p.  66).  The  Scots  then  had  been  seriously 
looking  towards  Lothian  for  some  time.  Now  that  Eadgar  and 
Kenneth  were  on  friendly  terms,  a  grant  of  the  country,  like  the 
undoubted  grant  of  Cumberland,  like  the  probable  grant  of  Edin- 
burgh, might  be  an  act  of  thoroughly  good  policy.  A  distant 
province,  which  it  was  hard  to  retain  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  might  be  prudently  granted  as  a  fief  to  the  prince  by 
whom  it  was  claimed,  and  to  whose  incursions  it  lay  open.  That 
the  conditions  mentioned  by  John  of  Wallingford,  the  retention 
of  the  laws  and  language  of  Lothian,  were  strictly  observed,  is 
proved  by  the  whole  later  history.  The  laws  and  language  of 
Lothian  became  the  laws  and  language  of  the  historic  Scotland. 

The  cession  then  recorded  by  John  of  Wallingford  seems  there- 
fore to  be  in  itself  highly  probable.  But  is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  later,  and  undoubtedly  better  authenticated,  cession  recorded 
by  Simeon  of  Durham?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so, 
neither  did  it  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Engl.  Comm.  i.  474,  477) 
or  to  Dr.  Lappenberg  (ii.  141,  207,  p.  472  of  the  original).  It 
may  be  that  Lothian,  a  somewhat  vague  word,  has  a  slightly 
different  meaning  in  the  two  passages  ;  it  may  be  that  a  cession 
was  made  to  Kenneth  by  Eadgar,  and  a  further  cession  by 
Eadwulf  Cutel  to  Malcolm.  It  is  less  easy  to  believe,  with  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  that  Eadwulf  s  cession  was  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  the  local  Earl,  reserved,  or  not  formally  surrendered,  at 
the  time  of  the  earlier  grant  by  the  King.  The  simplest  ex- 
planation is  to  suppose  that  Lothian  was  recovered  by  the 
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English  after  the  great  victory  of  Uhtred  in  1006,  that  it  was 
occupied  again  by  the  Scots  after  their  victory  at  Carham,  and 
that  then  the  cowardly  Eadwulf  relinquished  all  claim  to  iL 
Cnut  however,  in  103 1,  if  not  before  (see  pp.  498,  531)*  set 
matters  straight.  In  that  year  at  least,  "  Scotta  cyng  him  to 
bean,"  "and  wear*  his  maun" — Malcolm  then  became  the  liege- 
man of  the  King  of  all  England  for  Scotland  and  Lothian  and 
all  that  he  had. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  this 
difficult  question.  The  silence  of  the  Chronicles  proves  nothing 
either  way ;  it  has  to  be  accounted  for  equally  on  either  view 
of  the  story.  No  transfer  of  Lothian  at  any  time  is  mentioned 
in  the  Chronicles,  yet  we  know  that  a  transfer  did  take  place  at 
some  time.  The  positive  argument  from  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicles  is  always  the  strongest  that  can  be  found  ;  the 
negative  argument  from  their  silence  is,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, of  every  degree  of  strength  or  weakness.  Here  it  seems 
easily  accounted  for.  The  Chroniclers  are  at  all  times  somewhat 
capricious  in  their  mention  or  neglect  of  Scottish  affairs.  They 
mention  neither  the  victory  of  Durham  nor  the  defeat  of  Car- 
ham.  And  the  reigns  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut,  the  periods  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  are  periods  in  which 
the  Chronicles  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  meagre,  as  compared 
with  their  minute  narratives  of  the  reigns  of  iEthelred  and  of 
Eadward  the  Confessor. 


NOTE  C.  p.  145. 

The  use  of  Imperial  Titles  by  the  English  Kings. 

I  will  here  give  some  examples  of  the  various  titles  assumed 
by  our  Kings  from  iEtlielstan  to  Cnut.  Three  remarkable  cases 
I  have  already  quoted  in  pp.  145,  148,  164.  I  now  add  some 
others,  which  either  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Latin  Imperial 
titles,  or  which  distinctly  claim  a  dominion  beyond  the  "English 
Kingdom,  or  which  are  remarkable  on  some  other  ground. 
I  shall  abstain  from  quoting  those  which  present  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  use  of  the  word  Bastieus,  which  is  almost  as  common 
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as  Bex.    Those  which  are  found  in  charters  marked  by  Mr. 
Kemble  with  an  asterisk  I  mark  with  an  asterisk  also. 

i.  Ego  iEfelstanus  Rex  Anglorum  per  omnipatrantis  dex- 
teram  totius  Britani®  regni  solio  sublimatus.  Cod.  DipL  ii.  159. 
c£  y.  193. 

*2.  Qainto  anno  ex  quo  nobilissime  gloriosns  Rex  Anglo- 
saxones  regaliter  gubernabat,  tertioque  postquam  authentice 
Northanhnmbrornm  Cumbrorumque  blanda*  mirifici  conditoris 
benevolentii  patrocinando  sceptrine  gabernaculnm  perceperat 
yirgae.  ii.  160. 

Ego  Jtyelstan  Rex  et  rector  totius  Britannia?  caeterarum- 
que  Deo  concedente  gubernator  provinciarum.  ii.  161.  cf.  v. 
215. 

♦3.  Ego  J&elstanus  ipsius  [altitonantis  sc.]  munificentii 
Basileus  Anglorum  simul  et  Imperator  Begum  et  nationum 
infra  fines  Brittannis3  oommorantium.  ii.  164. 

♦4.  Ego  iEtielstanus  divin®  dispensationis  providentia*  tarn 
super  Britannicse  gentis  quam  super  aliarum  nationum  huic 
flnbditarum  imperium  elevatus  Rex.  ii.  167. 

5.  Ego  iE&elstanus  florentie  Brytaniro  monarchid  proditus  ' 
Rex.  ii.  173. 

6.  Ego  iE&elstanus  Rex  monarchus  totius  Bryttanniie  insula?, 
flante  Domino,  ii.  204. 

7.  Ego  <A2]>elstanus  divini  mihi  adridente  gratia  Rex  Anglo- 
rum et  OwraguIuB  totius  Bryttannitt.  ii.  215. 

8.  IJgo  JS&elstanus  Angulsaxonum  Rex  non  modicft  infulatus 
sublimatus  dignitate.  v.  187. 

9.  Ego  J&Selstanus,  omnicreantb  disponente  dementia  Angli- 
genarum  omniumque  gentium  undique  secus  habitantium  Rex. 
v.  214. 

10.  Ego  iE&elstan,  Christo  oonferente  Rex  et  primicerius 
totius  Albionis,  regni  fastigium  humili  prsesidens  animo.  v.  201, 
204. 

11.  Ego  JESelstanus  .  .  .  favente  superno  numine  Basileus 
industrius  Anglorum  cunctarumque  gentium  in  circuitu  persis- 
tentium.  v.  229. 

*i2.  TSgo  Eadmundus  divind  favente  gratis  Basyleos  Anglo- 
rum cseterarumque  provinciarum  in  circuitu  persistentium  pri- 
matum  regalis  regiminis  obtinens.  ii.  220. 
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13.  Ego  Eadmundus  Bex  Anglorum  necnon  et  Merciorum. 
ii.  265. 

14.  Eadmundi  Regis  qui  regimina  regnonun  Angulsaxna  et 
NortShymbra  Paganorum  Brettonumque  septem  annorum  inter- 
\allo  regaliter  gubemabat.  ii.  268. 

15.  Hoc  apparet  proculdubio  in  Bege  Anglorum  gloriosissimo 
beato  Dei  opere  pretio  Eadredo,  quern  Nor&bymbra  Paganorum- 
que  ceu  caeterarum  sceptro  provinciarum  Bex  Begum  Omnipotena 
sublimavit,  quique  praefatus  Impenti&r  semper  Deo  grates  dig- 
nissimas  larga  manu  subministrat.  ii.  292. 

16.  Ego  Eadred  Bex  divind  gratia  totius  Albionis  monarcbus 
et  primieerius.  iu  294. 

17.  Eadredus  Bex  Anglorum,  gloriosissimus  rectorque  Norman- 
hymbra  et  Paganorum  Imperator  Brittonumque  propugnator. 
ii.  296. 

18.  Ego  Eadredus  Basileos  Anglorum  bujusque  insulae  bar- 
barorum.  ii.  305. 

19.  Ego  Eadred  gratifi  Dei  Occidentalium  Saxonum  Bex.  v.  323. 

20.  Ego  Eadwig  industrius  Anglorum  Bex  caeterarumque 
gentium  in  circuitu  persistentium  gubernator  et/ rector,  primo 
anno  Imperii  mei.  ii.  308.  cf.  329,  348. 

21.  Ego  Eadwig  diving  dispositione  gentis  Angligenae  et 
diversarum  nationum  industrius  Bex.  ii.  316. 

22.  Ego  Eadwig  egregius  Angulsaxonum  Basileus  caetera- 
rumque  plebium  hinc  inde  babitantium.  ii.  318.  cf.  v.  344,  354. 

23.  Ego  Eadwig  totius  Albionis  insulae  illustrissimus  archon*. 
il  323.  cf.  iii.  24. 

24.  Eadwig  numine  ccelesti  gentis  Gewissorum,  Orientalium- 
que  necnon  Occidentalium  etiam  Aquilonalium  Saxonum  arcbons. 
ii.  324.  cf.  v.  349. 

25.  Eadwi  Bex,  nutu  Dei  Angulsaexna  et  NortSanbumbrorum 
Irnperator,  Paganorum  gubernator,  Breotonumque  propugnator. 

ii.  3*5- 

♦26.  Anno  secundo  imperii  Eadwiges  totius  Albionis  insube 
vmperantis.  ii.  341. 

27.  Ego  Eadwi  Bex  omnium  gentium  buic  insulae  cobaeren- 
tium.  v.  341. 

28.  Ego  Eadwig  non  solum  Angul-Saxonum  Basileus,  verum 
etiam  totius  Albionis  insulae  gratia1  Dei  sceptro  fungens.  v.  361. 
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29.  Ego  Eadwig  imperiali  Anglo-Saxonum  diademate  infu- 
latus.  v.  379. 

30.  Ego  Eadwig  Bex  Saxonum.  v.  395. 

31.  Ego  Eadgar  Britannia?  Anglorum  monarchal*,  ii.  374. 
*32.  Ego  Eadgaros  Anglorum  Basileus,  omniumque  Begum 

insularum  oceani  quae  Britanniam  circumjacent,  cnnctarumque 
nationum  quae  infra  eum  includuntur  Imperator  et  dominus  .  .  * 
fnonarehiam  totius  Anglia? . . .  Anglorum  imperio . . .  Ego  Eadgar 
Basileus  Anglorum  et  Imperator  regum  gentium,  ii  404-6. 
See  above,  p.  66. 

33.  Ic  Eadgar  cyning  eac  Jmrh  his  [Godes]  gife  ofer  Engla 
)>e6de  nu  up  arsered,  and  he  hseffc  mi  gewyld  to  minum  anwealde 
Scottas  and  Cumbras  and  eac  swylce  Bryttas  and  eal  fcait  fcis 
igland  him  on  innan  haefd.  iii.  59. 

34.  Ego  Eadgar  divina*  allubescente  gratia4  totius  Albionis 
Imperator  Augustus.  iiL  64. 

*35*  Signum  Eadgari  et  serenissimi  Anglorum  Imperatoris,. 
iii.  109. 

36.  Ego  Eadgar  gratia*  Dei  Bex  Merciorum  cseterarumque 
circumquaque  nationum.  vi.  3. 

37.  Ego  Eadgarus  gentis  Anglorum  et  barbarorum  atque 
gentilium  Bex  et  pneduxt  vi.  69. 

♦38.  Ego  iESelred  Dei  grati&  Anglorum  Bex  imperiosus. 
iii  204. 

*39-  Ego  J&Selredus  famosus  totius  Brittannicse  insula?  Im- 
perator. iii  251. 

40.  Ego  ^Selredus  totius  Albionis  Dei  providential  Impera- 
tor. iii.  290. 

41.  Ego  Jtyelred  rex  totius  insula?.  Ego  .Atyelred  rex  et  rector 
angul  sexna.  iii.  316,  317. 

42.  Ego  iE&elred  gentis  gubernator  Angligeme  totiusque  in- 
sula? coregulus  Britannica?  et  caeterarum  insularum  in  circuitu 
adjacentium.  iii.  323. 

43.  Ego  iEfcelredus  ipsius  [celsitonantis  Dei]  opitulante 
gratia  Brittaniarum  Bex.  iii  337. 

♦44.  Ego  iESelredus  Anglorum  Induperator.  See  above,  p. 
164. 

Ic  iESelred  mid  Godes  gyfe  Angefyeode  cyning  and  weald- 
end  eac  ofcra  iglanda  fce  her  abutan  licgatt.  iiL  348. 
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♦45.  Ego  -dEfcelredus  totius  Britannia  Induperator.  iiL  355. 

46.  Pr®dicta  Augusta  [^lfgifu-Emma].  iiL  358. 

♦47.  <£%elred  Rex  Anglo-Saxoni®  atque  NoriShymbrensia 
gubernator  monorchia,  paganorumque  propugnator,  ac  Breto- 
num  cffiterarumque  provinciarum  Imperator.  vi  166. 

48.  JBSelredus,  gratia  Dei  sublimatus  Rex  et  monarchy*  totius 
Albionis.  vi  167. 

49.  Ego  Cnut  totius  Britannia  monarchus.  vi  179. 

50.  Ego  Imperator  Knuto,  a  Christo  Rege  Regam  regiminis 
Anglici  in  insula  potitus.  iv.  1. 

51.  Ego  Knut  telluris  Britannia  totius  largifluft  Dei  gratia* 
subpetente  subthronizatus  Rex  et  rector,  iv.  7. 

♦52.  Ic  Cnut  Jrarh  Qodes  geve  iEnglelandes  kining  and  ealre 
fcare  eglande  $e  fcserto  licgeK.  iv.  23. 

53.  Ego  Cnut  Rex  totius  Albionis  caeterarumque  gentium 
triviatim  persistentium  Basileus.  iv.  35. 

54.  Ego  Cnut,  misericordi&  Dei  Basileus,  omnis  Britannue 
regimen  adeptus.  iv.  45. 

Of  these  forms,  Nob.  9, 11, 12  are  used  over  and  over  again 
with  various  slight  changes.  The  forms  "  totius  Britannia"  or 
"Albionis  Rex"  or  "Basileus"  occur  constantly.  They  are 
distinctly  more  common  than  the  simple  "Anglorum  Rex." 
"Anglorum  Basileus"  and  forms  to  the  like  effect  are  also 
common.  In  fact  a  charter  which  does  not  in  one  way  or  the 
other  assert  a  dominion  beyond  the  simple  royalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  rather  the  exception.  On  the  other  hand  we 
now  and  then,  as  in  Nob.  19,  30,  come  upon  forms  which  are 
startling  from  their  very  simplicity.  No.  30, 1  suppose,  belongs 
to  the  days  when  Eadwig  was  reduced  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Wessex.  Meanwhile  Eadgar  in  his  Mercian  charter,  No,  36, 
seems  to  claim,  what  doubtless  was  the  case,  the  external  do- 
minion of  the  Crown  as  belonging  to  himself  rather  than  to  his 
West-Saxon  brother.  Nob.  13, 14, 15,  17,  25,  47  are  remark- 
able for  the  use  of  the  word  "  Angli"  and  "  Angulseaxe"  in  a 
sense  excluding  Northumberland.  In  No.  13  indeed  "Angli" 
excludes  the  Mercians.  It  might  be  almost  rendered  "  Saxons." 
So  completely  had  "  Anglus"  become  the  national  name,  even  in 
the  most  purely  Saxon  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  titles  PHmicerius  and  Curagulus  or  Coregvlus  are  very 
strange;  both  are  common.  Probably  Curaguhis  means  care- 
taker, but  with  the  idea  of  Bex  or  Begulus  floating  in  the  mind 
of  the  scribe,  which  accounts  for  the  spelling  Coregvlus.  I  am 
uncertain  whether  the  words  moncwchus,  monorchia,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  strictly  Imperial.  They  are  so  used  by  Dante  in  his 
famous  treatise  "  De  Monarchic ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
no  such  special  meaning  in  the  rhetoric  of  Dudo,  and  they  may 
have  been  used  with  equal  vagueness  in  the  kindred  rhetoric  of 
our  charters. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  some  of  the  most  distinctly 
Imperial  descriptions  are  found  in  charters  whose  genuineness  is 
undoubted,  yet  the  proportion  of  them  which  are  found  in 
doubtful  or  spurious  charters  is  remarkably  large.  This  circum- 
stance in  no  way  tells  against  the  Imperial  theory,  but  rather  in 
its  favour.  A  forger  will  naturally  reproduce  whatever  he 
thinks  most  characteristic  of  the  class  of  documents  which  he  is 
imitating ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  will  probably  somewhat  overdo 
matters.  A  forger,  thus  attempting  to  copy  the  style  of  a 
charter  of  Eadgar  or  iEthelred,  perhaps  actually  reproducing 
a  genuine  charter  from  memory,  would  naturally  fill  his  com- 
position with  the  most  high-sounding  of  all  the  titles  that  he 
had  ever  seen  in  any  genuine  charter.  The  most  purely  Im- 
perial style  would  thus  find  its  way  into  forgeries  in  greater 
abundance  than  into  genuine  charters.  Still  the  spurious  docu- 
ments are,  in  this  way,  evidence  just  as  much  as  the  genuine 
ones;  they  continue  the  tradition  of  the  genuine  ones.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  forger  blunders  so  palpably  as  the  author  of  No.  47, 
with  his  "  Bex  Anglo-Saxonise,"  a  form  apparently  unique,  and 
which  surely  can  never  have  been  really  used.  The  doubtful 
and  spurious  charters  have  therefore  a  certain  value ;  their  for- 
mulae are  part  of  the  case,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  add  them 
to  my  list. 

I  may  here,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  mention  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  Imperial  matters,  and  also  bring  in  one 
or  two  other  remarks  bearing  on  subjects  treated  of  in  my  text 
and  notes,  which  have  occurred  to  me  while  turning  over  the 
charters  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  list. 
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i.  The  Imperial  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "Our  King  and 
Queen,  our  Emperor  and  Empress,"  which  I  was  obliged  to  quote 
from  memory  in  p.  1 64,  comes  from  a  speech  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Heath  in  1559,  which  will  be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,  I. 
Append.  No.  6.  The  exact  words  are,  "  She  being  our  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Lady,  our  King  and  Queen,  our  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, other  Kings  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to  pay  tribute  unto 
her,  she  being  free  from  them  all."  A  pamphlet  was  published 
in  1706,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland  was  under  debate, 
headed,  "  The  Queen  an  Empress,  and  her  three  Kingdoms  an 
Empire,"  proposing  a  curious  scheme  for  a  British  Empire, 
with  subordinate  Kings,  Princes,  and  a  Patriarch  of  London. 
It  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  writer  refers  once  or  twice  to  the  days  of  Eadgar  for 
precedents. 

2.  The  influence  of  Charles  the  Great  in  English  affairs  (see 
pp.  39,  40)  is  singularly  exaggerated  in  a  passage  of  John  of 
Wallingford,  p.  529.  "  Rex  Pipinus  obiit  regni  ejus  anno  xii. 
Successitque  Karolus  Alius  anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
dcclxix.  Porro  iste,  sicut  alia  regna,  sic  et  Angliam  tempore 
hujus  Regis  Offae  sibi  subegit."  But  there  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men by  Charles'  dealings  in  the  matters  of  Eardwulf,  Ealhwine, 
and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  Palgrave,  Eng.  Comm.  i.  486),  in 
the  account  of  the  relations  between  Cenwulf  of  Mercia  and 
Archbishop  Wulfred,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  281.  "Tunc  in  eodem  con- 
cilio  cum  maxima*  districtione  illi  episcopo  mandavit  quod 
omnibus  rebus  qua?  illius  dominationis  sunt  dispoliatus  debuisset 
£eri,  omnique  de  patria*  istd  esse  profugus,  et  numquam  nee 
verbis  domni  Papse  nee  Ccescvris  seu  alterius  alicujus  gradu  hue 
in  patriam  iterum  recipisse."  Cenwulf  clearly  held  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rome  too,  had  no  juris- 
diction in  his  realm  of  Mercia. 

3.  Of  the  rare  use  of  the  word  "  Basileus"  any  where  but  in 
charters  (see  p.  424),  there  is  another  example  in  the  Ramsey 
History,  p.  445.  The  writer  speaks  of  "  iEdgari  victoriosissimi 
Anglorum  basilei  munificentia  regalis." 

4.  The  "alterius  orbis  Apostolicus"  of  Eadmer  (see  p.  146)  is 
almost  paralleled  by  an  expression  in  William  of  Jumieges,  vL  9 
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(p.  263),  where  Lanfranc  is  called  "Gentium  transmarinarum 
summus  Pontifex."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
King  is  sometimes  called  "Rex  transmarinus"  (Flodoard,  anno 
945). 

5.  Besides  the  will  of  Wulfric  (p.  379),  the  confirmation 
charter  of  his  foundation  at  Burton,  granted  by  King  iEthelred 
and  his  Witan  in  1004,  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  330.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  first  exploit  of  Ulfcytel  (see  p.  352),  who  signs 
the  Charter.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  two  heroes  thus  acting 
together.  The  charter  is  also  signed  by  iEthelric  and  Morkare, 
probably  Wulfric's  legatees  of  those  names. 

6.  The  elder  Northman  (see  p.  457),  with  the  rank  of  Thegn, 
receives  a  grant  of  lands  from  iEthelred  and  his  Witan  in  988. 
Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  234.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  doubtful  charter 
of  1013,  the  one  where  we  find  the  title  of  Rex  Anglo-Saxonue. 
Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  166. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  baptism  of  Cnut  (pp.  412,  484),  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  50)  says,  "  Knut  filius 
Svein  Regis  abjecto  nomine  gentilitatis,  in  baptismo  Lambertus 
nomen  accepit"  Like  his  father  and  like  Rolf,  he  retained  his 
heathen  name  in  common  use. 


NOTE  D.  p.  231. 
The  Death  of  William  Longsword. 

Our  accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
William  Longsword  differ  singularly  from  each  other.  Flodoard 
simply  tells  us  that  Arnulf  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  "Anno  doogoxliii. 
Arnulfus  Comes  Willelmum  Nortmannorum  Principem  ad  col- 
loquium evocatum  dolo  perimi  fecit."  Thus  much  we  may  accept 
as  certain,  but  the  oldest  French  and  Norman  versions  of  the 
events  immediately  going  before  are  remarkably  unlike,  and  in 
later  writers  we  find  quite  another  version  of  the  whole  affair. 

Richer  (ii.  30  et  seqq.)  connects  the  murder  of  William  with 
an  insult  offered  by  him  to  King  Otto  in  the  Council  held  by 
Otto  and  Lewis  at  Attigny.  William,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  was  not  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

s  s  2 
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After  waiting  for  some  time,  he  forced  his  way  in  in  great  wrath, 
and  his  indignation  was  further  heightened  at  what  he  then  saw. 
The  two  Kings  were  sitting  on  a  raised  couch,  the  Eastern  King, 
the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  taking  the  seat  of  honour.  Below 
them,  on  two  chairs,  sat  Hugh  the  Great  and  Arnull  William 
had  lately  renewed  his  homage  to  Lewis,  and  was  filled  with 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  over-lord.  He  bade  Lewis  rise,  and  he 
himself  took  his  seat  immediately  below  Otto.  It  was  not  fit 
that  the  Western  King  should  allow  any  man  to  sit  above  him 
(Ipse  reeedit,  dixitque  indecens  esse  Begem  inferiorem,  alium 
verb  quemlibet  superiorem  videri).  He  then  made  Otto  rise,  and 
made  Lewis  take  the  seat  vacated  by  Otto,  he  himself  keeping 
the  place  immediately  below  Lewis,  that  where  Lewis  himself 
had  been  seated  at  first  (Quaproper  oportere  Ottonem  inde 
amoliri,  Regique  cedere.  Otto  pudore  affectus  surgit  ac  Regi 
cedit.  Rex  itaque  superior,  at  Wilelmus  inferior  consederunt). 
William  thus  proclaimed  his  theory  of  precedence ;  the  King  of 
the  West-Franks  first,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  second;  the 
Teutonic  King  and  the  French  princes  seemingly  nowhere. 
Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally  unacceptable  alike  to  Otto,  Hugh, 
and  Arnulf.  They  dissembled  their  anger  at  the  time,  but  when 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  and  when  Lewis  and  William  had  gone 
away  together,  they  met  and  discussed  their  wrongs  privately. 
Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exhorted  Hugh  and  Arnulf  to  vengeance 
against  William;  he  who  had  not  spared  him,  King  Otto,  would 
certainly  not  spare  them  (Qui  sibi  Regi  non  indulsit,  minus  illis 
indulturum).  Richer  however  does  not  charge  Otto  with  coun- 
selling the  assassination  of  William,  unless  such  a  charge  is 
implied  in  the  words  (c.  31),  "  conceptum  facinus  variis  verborum 
coloribus  obvelat."  Hugh  and  Arnulf  then  met  together  and 
determined  on  the  murder  of  William.  His  death  was  expe- 
dient, because  it  would  enable  them  to  get  Lewis  completely  into 
their  power,  whereas  now  William  supported  the  King  against 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quodcumque  volent  facilius  inflexuros,  si 
is  solum  pereat,  quo  Rex  fretus  ad  queeque  flecti  nequeat).  The 
plot  was  laid ;  Arnulf  invited  William  to  the  conference  at 
Picquigny;  the  Norman  Duke  was  there  killed  by  some  of  the 
conspirators  whose  names  are  not  given,  but  not  in  the  presence 
or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
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Dudo's  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  is  quite  different.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  nothing  of  King  Otto  as 
haying  even  an  involuntary  share  in  William's  murder.  With 
him  the  first  deviser  of  the  scheme  is  Arnulf,  to  whom  all  mis- 
chief is  as  naturally  attributed  at  this  stage  of  Norman  history, 
as  it  is,  first  to  J51firic  and  then  to  Eadric,  at  a  later  stage  of 
English  history.  Arnulfs  quarrel  with  William  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  affair  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  (see  above,  p.  227). 
But  certain  French  Princes  who  are  not  named  join  with  Arnulf 
in  the  conspiracy  (Arnulfus  Dux  Flandrensium  supra  memoratus, 
veneno  viperere  calliditatis  nequiter  repletus  astnque  diabolicre 
rraudis  exitialiter  illectus,  gentisque  Franciscre  quorumdam  prin- 
cipum  subdolo  consilio  et  malignitate  atrociter  exhortatus,  coepit 
meditari  et  tractare  lugubrem  mortem  ejus  Willelmi).  From 
this  point  the  two  tales  are  nearly  the  same;  only  Dudo  of 
course  throws  Arnulf 's  conversation  with  William  into  a  cha- 
racteristic Dudonian  shape.  Arnulf  is  not  only  ready  to  make 
up  his  differences  with  Herlwin ;  he  asks  for  William's  protection 
against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count  Herbert;  he  is  ready 
to  become  William's  tributary  during  life,  and  to  make  him  his 
successor  at  his  death  (Quamdiu  superstes  fuero  ero  tibi  tributa- 
rius,  meique  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servos.  Post  mere  resolu- 
tionis  excessum,  possidebis  mere  ditionis  regnum).  No  one  but 
Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  words  into  Arnulfs 
mouth,  even  by  way  of  a  blind.  The  actual  assassination  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  by  Kicher;  but  Dudo  gives 
11s  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.  They  are  Eric,  Balzo, 
Robert,  and  Ridulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, do  not  formally  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Arnulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  of  which  Richer  has  enlarged  on  one  part  and 
Dudo  on  another,  according  to  their  several  points  of  view. 
Arnulf  may  well  have  been  incensed  against  William  at  once  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and 
also  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in 
fact  the  two  narratives  to  a  certain  degree  incidentally  coincide. 
Richer  implies  that  Arnulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  in- 
censed against  William  before  the  meeting  at  Attigny  (Quae 
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oratio  [Ottonis  sc.]  plurimam  invidiam  paravit,  ac  amicos  in 
odium  Wilelmi  incitavit,  quum  et  ipsi  quamvis  latenter  ei  admo- 
dum  inviderent).  Dudo,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  a  conspiracy 
of  Arnulf  with  other  French  princes.  It  was  not  at  all  unna- 
tural that  the  affair  of  Attigny  should  be  of  primary  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Richer,  and  that  the  affair  of  Montreuil  should  be 
of  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Dudo.  Attigny  lay  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  Norman  vision,  and  William's  con- 
duct there  might  not  seem  very  meritorious  in  Norman  eyes.  It 
was  certainly  something  to  have  put  an  open  affront  upon  the 
Eastern  King,  but  it  was  perhaps  hardly  becoming  in  the  inde- 
pendent Lord  of  the  Norman  Monarchy  (see  p.  193)  to  show 
such  ostentatious  deference  to  the  Western  King.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  to  construct  a  very  probable  narrative,  taking  in 
the  main  statements  both  of  Kicher  and  of  Dudo,  but  of 
course  allowing  for  the  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  form  into 
which  both  of  them  throw  their  details.  This  is  very  much 
what  is  done  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Normandy  and  England, 
ii.  299  et  seqq.),  only  in  one  or  two  places  he  gives  the  story  a 
strange  colouring  of  his  own.  I  can  find  nothing  about  William 
being  himself  too  late,  either  on  purpose  or  by  accident.  The 
statement  of  Richer,  as  I  read  it,  is  simply  that,  whether  by  de- 
sign or  by  accident,  he  was  shut  out  of  the  council-chamber. 
Again,  Sir  Francis  simply  says  that  William  "  compelled  King 
Otho  to  rise;"  he  has  not  a  word  about  William's  motive  for  so 
doing  or  about  the  exaggerated  loyalty  which  he  displayed  to 
Lewis. 

One  can  hardly  doubt,  on  the  authority  of  Flodoard  and 
Richer,  that  William  was  really  killed  at  Picquigny  by  the 
machinations  of  Arnulf.  But  there  is  quite  another  story,  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  two  places  (pp.  298,  303), 
which  transfers  the  scene  of  the  murder  from  the  Somme  to 
the  Seine.  This  version  turns  up  in  .several  shapes.  We  get 
it  in  Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  9.  p.  38),  according  to  whom  the  chief 
criminal  was  Theobald  of  Chartres.  Theobald  the  Tricker  is 
the  first  to  devise  the  plot,  and  he  is  also  the  actual  murderer. 
In  concert  with  Arnulf,  William  is  invited  by  Theobald  to  a  con- 
ference somewhere  on  the  Seine.  Rudolf  is  not  clear  whether 
the  summons  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  French 
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or  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  (promittens  se  ex  parte  Regis 
Francorum  sen  Hngonis  Magni,  qui  fuerat  filius  Boberti  Regis, 
quern  Otto  Dux  Saxonum,  posted  verd  Imperator  Romanorum, 
Suessionis  interfecU);  that  is  to  say,  Rudolf  already  failed  to 
realize  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  King  of  the  French 
was  quite  a  different  person  from  the  Lord  of  Paris  and  the 
Seine.  The  story  of  the  murder  then  follows  much  as  before, 
with  the  Seine  for  the  Somme  and  Theobald  for  Arnulf ;  only 
Theobald  kills  William  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  Tours  Chronicle  (Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc,  iii.  360),  we  find 
another  version.  "  Guillelmus  filius  Rollonis  Ducis  Normannise 
a  Balzone  Curto  in  medio  Sequanse  occisus  est,  propter  mortem 
Riulfi  et  filii  sui  Anchetilli."  Now  we  had  Balzo  in  Dudo's  ac- 
count as  the  name  of  one  of  William's  murderers,  but  we  had  no 
account  of  the  man  or  of  his  motives.  He  here  appears  as  the 
avenger  of  Riulf,  doubtless  the  Riulf  who  headed  the  revolt 
against  William  in  932  (see  p.  214).  We  then  however  heard 
nothing  of  Riulf  8  death,  the  statement  of  Dudo  (94)  being  that 
"  Riulfus  fugiendo  evanuit."  But  who  is  Anchetillus,  Anquetil, 
Anscytel,  a  palpable  Dane  like  our  own  Thurcytels  and  Ulfcytels  I 
And  why  should  Balzo  avenge  either  Ancytel  or  Riulfi  Here 
comes  in  the  story  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  which  he  first 
tells  (ii  145)  as  if  he  fully  believed  it,  and  then  adds,  as  more 
trustworthy  (veraciores  litera  dicunt),  an  abridgement  of  Dudo's 
story.  Anscytel  (Oscytel)  is  the  son  of  Riulf,  a  Norman  chief  who 
had  somehow  incurred  William  Longsword's  displeasure,  and  who 
greatly  troubled  him  with  his  revolts.  But  Anscytel  is  the  faith- 
ful soldier  of  Duke  William,  and  he  carries  his  loyalty  so  far  as 
to  take  his  father  prisoner  and  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Duke. 
He  does  however  exact  a  promise  that  Riulf  shall  suffer  no 
punishment  worse  than  bonds.  But,  not  long  after,  Anscytel  is 
sent  by  Duke  William  to  Pavia  with  a  letter  for  a  potentate  de- 
scribed as  the  Duke  of  Italy,  asking  that  the  bearer  may  be  put 
to  death  (Comes  Anschetillum  in  Papiam  dirigit,  epistolam  de 
sui  ipsius  nece  ad  Ducem  Italise  portantem).  This,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  a  story  as  old  as  BellerophontSs  (II.  vi.  168)  and 
as  modern  as  Godwine  (see  p.  467).  The  Duke  of  Italy  of 
course  abhors  the  crime,  and,  equally  of  course,  is  in  dread 
of  the  power  of  his  brother  of  Normandy.     A  thousand  horse- 
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men  are  sent  to  attack  Anscytel  and  his  companions  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  the  city.  Anscytel,  like  the  Homeric  Tydeus, 
was  small  in  stature  but  valiant  in  war  (vir  exigui  corporis  seel 
immanis  fortitudinis  —  fuxpos  crjv  &pa?,  dXXa  paxip^f  II.  v.  80 1), 
whence  his  surname  Cwrtv*.  But,  less  successful  than  Tydeus 
(II.  iv.  387,  v.  803  et  seqq.)  or  Bellerophontes  (II.  vi.  188), 
Anscytel  and  his  comrades  indeed  slay  all  their  enemies,  but 
they  are  also  all  slain  themselves,  except  Balzo.  This  sole  sur- 
vivor, unlike  Othryades  (Herod,  i.  82),  does  not  kill  himself,  but 
at  once  accuses  his  immediate  Lord  Duke  William  in  the  court 
of  his  over-lord  the  King  of  the  French.  Besides  the  treachery 
practised  against  Anscytel,  Riulf  too,  contrary  to  Duke  William's 
promise,  had  been  blinded  in  prison.  The  Duke  of  the  Normans 
is  summoned  by  his  suzerain  to  answer  for  the  crime,  and,  some- 
what strangely,  the  court  of  the  Carolingiau  King  of  Laon  is  held 
at  Paris.  Thither  Duke  William  humbly  comes,  and  there  he  is, 
like  Uhtred  (see  p.  416)  and  Eadwulf  (see  p.  588),  killed  by 
Balzo  under  the  pretext  of  a  conference. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  tale,  as  it  stands,  is  a  thorough 
romance ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  romance,  because  it  is  so  easy 
to  recognize  its  component  mythical  elements.  Still,  like  most 
other  such  stories,  it  most  likely  contains  its  kernel  of  truth. 
Balzo  was  probably  one  of  the  C6tentin  revolters  under  Riulf, 
who  took  an  opportunity  to  revenge  his  chieftain's  defeat 
More  than  this  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer.  So  the  story  in  . 
Rudolf  Glaber  may  possibly  justify  us  in  adding  Theobald  of 
Chartres  to  the  list  of  conspirators  against  William,  and  the 
same  story  falls  in  with  the  charge  against  Hugh  brought  by 
Richer.  But  there  is  no  sort  of  need  to  breathe  the  least 
suspicion  against  King  Lewis ;  William  was  just  then  his  firm 
friend,  and  any  mention  of  the  King  of  the  French  as  connected 
with  the  business  seems  to  be  owing  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
later  writers  had  forgotten  what  were  the  true  relations  between 
Ladn  and  Paris  in  the  days  of  William  Longsword. 
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NOTE  E.  pp.313,  33°- 
The  Relations  of  jEthelbed  with  Normandy. 

The  English  Chronicles,  and  also  Florence,  are  silent  as  to  any 
intercourse,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  between  England  and 
Normandy,  earlier  than  the  marriage  of  iEthelred  and  Emma. 
The  one  passage  which  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  refer  to 
one  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  text  cannot  possibly  have  that 
meaning.  The  entry  in  the  Chronicles  in  the  year  1000,  "  And 
se  unfrfc  flota  waes  fcaes  sumeres  gewend  to  Ricardes  rice,"  can 
refer  only  to  the  Danish  fleet.  "  Unfrifc  flota"  must  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense  as  "  unfrft  here"  in  the  year  1009.  And  so  it  is 
taken  by  Florence.  "  Danorum  classis  praefata  hoc  anno  Nort- 
manniam  petit"  We  are  thus  left  wholly  to  the  testimony  of 
inferior  authorities,  and  we  must  get  such  an  amount  of  truth 
out  of  them  as  we  can. 

I  have,  in  my  text,  after  some  hesitation,  described  two  dis- 
putes between  J£thelred  and  the  Norman  Dukes ;  the  first  with 
Richard  the  Fearless  in  991,  appeased  by  the  intervention  of 
Pope  John  the  Fifteenth,  the  second  with  Richard  the  Good  in 
1000,  which  led  to  open  hostilities  described  as  an  English 
invasion  of  the  C6tentin.  The  stories  rest  respectively  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (h\  165,  6),  and  of  William 
of  Jumieges  (v.  4).  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  reject  both  stories. 
It  is  still  more  open  to  any  one  to  reject  the  second  story,  the 
exaggerated  character  of  which  is  manifest,  and  the  chronology 
of  which  must  be  a  year  or  two  wrong.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  safe  to  take  them,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (England 
and  Normandy,  iiL  103),  and  Dr.  Lappenberg  (p.  441  of  the 
original,  ii.  141  Thorpe),  as  different  versions  of  one  event,  still 
less  to  fix,  with  Sir  Francis,  that  event  to  the  later  date  of  the 
two. 

William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  very  little  in  his  own  name. 
He  says  only  that  Richard  the  Fearless  had  provoked  iEthelred 
in  various  ways  (vir  eximius,  qui  etiam  Edelredum  snpe  in- 
juriis  pulsaverit),  and  that  Pope  John,  wishing  to  hinder  war 
among  Christians  (non  passa  sedes  apostolica  duos  Christianos 
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digladiari),  sent  Leo  Bishop  of  Trier  into  England  to  make 
peace.  A  document  then  follows  described  as  the  "legationis 
epistola"  of  this  Prelate,  containing  an  account  of  his  mission, 
and  giving  the  terms  of  the  peace  between  J£thelred  and  Richard, 
and  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides.  The 
document  is  very  strange  in  point  of  form,  as  it  begins  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  while  the  latter  part  clearly  gives  the  actual 
words  of  the  treaty.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  106)  objects  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  that  its  style  is  unusual,  if  not 
unparalleled,  which  it  certainly  is.  It  runs  thus;  "Johannes 
quintus  deciraus,  sanctse  Romanae  ecclesise  Papa,  omnibus  fide- 
libus."  Sir  Francis  does  not  mention  another  objection,  namely 
that,  neither  in  991  nor  in  1001  was  the  Archbishop  of  Trier 
named  Leo.  The  reigning  Archbishop  in  99 1  was  Eckebert ;  be- 
fore 1000  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Ludolf.  (Gesta  Treverorum, 
ap.  Pertz,  viii.  1 69- 1 7 1 .)  But  Sir  Francis  adds,  "  While  we  reject 
the  convention  in  the  shape  now  presented,  we  accept  its  import, 
the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  are  unquestionable  verities." 
But  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  recorded  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  are  a  quarrel  and  reconciliation  between  J£thelred  and 
Richard  the  Fearless  in  a  definite  year  991.  They  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  quarrel  and  reconciliation  between  iEthelred  and 
Richard  the  Good  nine  years  later.  The  apparently  wrong  name 
of  the  Papal  legate  is  a  difficulty  either  way,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  formidable  one.  Dr.  Lappenberg  (p.  442  of  the  original 
German)  calls  Leo  "  Fice-bischof  von  Trier,"  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
(ii.  154)  translates  simply  "Bishop."  Dr.  Lappenberg  gives  no 
reference  for  his  description  of  Leo  ;  but  a  fact  in  German  history 
may  be  safely  accepted  on  his  authority,  and  the  local  history  of 
Trier  which  I  have  just  referred  to  contains  a  statement  which 
curiously  fits  in  with  our  story.  Archbishop  Eckebert  (977- 
993),  son  of  Theodoric,  Count  of  Holland,  was  the  son  of  an 
English  mother,  and  he  kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  England. 
It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  either  he  or  an  officer  of  his 
church  should  enter  with  zeal  into  a  scheme  for  the  advantage 
of  a  country  which  Eckebert  seems  almost  to  have  looked  on  as 
his  own.  The  other  names  are  accurately  given.  John  the 
Fifteenth  was  Pope,  and  JEthelsige  was  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in 
991.     Both  were  dead  in  1000.      I  think  it  follows  that  the 
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account  in  William  of  Malmesbury  cannot  possibly  refer  to  a 
transaction  with  Richard  the  Good  in  1000.  The  story  is 
definitely  fixed  to  the  year  991. 

Is  then  William  of  Malmesbury's  account  ground  enough  for 
accepting  a  quarrel  between  iEthelred  and  Richard  the  Fearless, 
and  a  reconciliation  brought  about  by  Pope  John  Fifteenth  1 
On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is.  The  transaction  would  be  a  very 
strange  one  to  invent,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  happened  at  all,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  to  what  other  transaction  the  account  can  refer. 
The  story  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fits  in  well  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  The  "  legationis  epistola"  can  hardly  be 
genuine  in  its  actual  shape  as  a  letter  of  the  Pope's,  but  it  seems 
to  be  made  out  of  two  genuine  documents,  a  letter  of  Pope  John 
and  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  unusual  style  might  be  simply 
the  bungling  attempt  of  a  compiler  to  show  which  of  all  the 
Popes  named  John  was  meant  The  treaty  itself  bears  every 
sign  of  genuineness,  and  the  names  of  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries— I  cannot  profess  to  verify  those  on  the  Norman  side — 
are  distinctly  in  its  favour.  A  mere  forger  would  not  have 
inserted  such  names  as  those  of  Leofstan  and  iEthelnoth.  He 
would  either  have  put  in  names  quite  at  a  venture,  or  else  have 
picked  out  the  names  of  some  famous  Ealdormen  of  the  time. 
There  could  be  no  temptation  for  a  forger  to  pitch  on  Leofstan 
and  iEthelnoth,  real  contemporary  men,  but  men  of  no  special 
celebrity. 

The  reader  has  still  to  determine  whether,  accepting  this 
account  of  iEthelred's  quarrel  with  the  elder  Richard,  he  will  go 
on  to  admit  a  second  quarrel  with  the  younger  Richard.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  story  in  William  of  Jumieges  is  pure 
invention,  or  whether  its  manifestly  exaggerated  details  contain 
some  such  kernel  of  truth  as  I  have  supposed  in  the  text.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  to  set  the  whole  down  as  a  mere  lie 
is  attributing  too  much  even  to  the  Norman  power  of  lying, 
which  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  underrate.  The  story,  in  its 
general  outline,  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  the  position  of  things 
at  the  time,  and  even  with  the  character  of  iEthelred.  But,  if 
we  accept  it  as  thus  far  true,  we  must  suppose  that  William 
of  Jumieges  transposed  the  invasion  of  the  Cotentin  and  the 
marriage  of  Emma.     He  places  the  latter  event  first     Now  the 
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marriage  would  follow  very  naturally  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
while  the  invasion  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  follow  the 
marriage.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  silently  transposes  the  two 
events  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  done.  He  also  connects  the 
invasion,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  reception  of  Danish  vessels 
in  the  Norman  havens.  If  this  was,  as  I  suppose,  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  991,  the  wrath  of  iEthelred  becomes  still  more 
intelligible.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  looking  at  the  entry  in 
the  Chronicles  under  the  year  1000,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  ^x 
the  event  in  that  year. 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  whose  note  (p.  422)  should  be  read  in  the 
original  text,  takes  the  opposite  view  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
He  accepts  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  991,  but  carries 
back  the  invasion  of  the  C6tentin  to  that  year.  This  is  at  least 
more  probable  than  Sir  Francis'  version,  and  perhaps  some 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  accept  it  rather  than  my  notion  of 
two  distinct  disputes.  But  the  narrative  of  William  of  Jumieges 
connects  the  invasion  in  a  marked  way  with  the  marriage  of 
Emma,  though  he  has  clearly  confounded  the  order  of  events. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  427)  boldly  carries  back  the  marriage 
of  Emma  to  some  date  earlier  than  990,  and  makes  the  quarrel 
between  iEthelred  and  her  father  arise  out  of  his  ill-treatment  of 
her.  He  was  misled  by  William  of  Malmesbury's  characteristic 
contempt  for  chronological  order. 


NOTE  F.  p.  450. 
The  Origin  of  Earl  Godwike. 

The  prominent  position  of  Godwine  at  the  time  of  Onut's 
death  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of  our  history,  and 
the  combined  evidence  of  the  charters  and  of  the  biographer  of 
Eadward  has  enabled  me  to  trace  up  his  greatness  to  the  earliest 
days  of  Cnut's  reign.  But,  when  we  ask  for  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  the  man  who  became  the  greatest  of  English  sub- 
jects, who  all  but  became  the  father  of  a  new  line  of  English 
Kings,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  utter  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction.    Was  he  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon 
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(see  p.  374)1  Was  he  the  great -nephew  of  the  arch-traitor 
Eadric  ?  Or  was  he  the  son  of  a  churl  somewhere  near  Sher- 
stone,  introduced  by  the  Dane  Ulf  to  the  favour  of  Cnut  1  Or 
is  it  possible  that  none  of  these  accounts  rests  on  any  sure  foun- 
dation, and  that  we  must  remain  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  birth  of  Qodwine  and  the  events  of  his  early  life  1 

I  will  begin  with  the  one  fact  which  appears  to  be  certain, 
that  is,  the  name  of  Godwine's  father.  All  the  accounts  of  him, 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  if  they  mention  his  father  at  all,  agree 
in  giving  his  father  the  name  of  Wulfnoth.  I  have  therefore 
not  scrupled  to  speak  of  him  in  the  text  as  Qodwine  the  son 
of  Wulfnoth.  Still,  as  Godwine  was  one  of  the  commonest 
names  at  the  time,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  every  Godwine,  or 
even  every  Wulfnoth,  whom  we  come  across  to  be  the  Godwine 
and  the  Wulfnoth  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  But  any  case 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  names  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whether  any  of  the  many  signa- 
tures of  various  Godwines  in  the  later  days  of  iEthelred  belong 
to  the  great  Earl  or  not.  But  when  the  iEtheling  iEthelstan,  in 
his  will  (Cod  Dipl.  iii.  363),  makes  bequests  to  two  Godwines, 
and  distinguishes  one  of  them  as  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  this  raises 
a  strong  presumption,  though  it  is  by  no  means  positive  proof, 
that  our  Godwine  is  the  Godwine  intended.  And,  if  the  expres- 
sions of  the  bequest  seem  to  fall  in  with  any  circumstances  in 
any  of  the  accounts  of  Godwine,  we  reach,  though  still  not  positive 
proof,  yet  certainly  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

What  then  is  our  available  evidence  on  the  subject?  Our 
own  historians,  as  far  as  direct  statement  goes,  are  silent  God- 
wine appears  in  the  Chronicles  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  and 
chief  supporter  of  Harthacnut,  without  any  hint  as  to  who  he 
was.  The  writers  who  speak  of  his  exploits  in  the  time  of  Cnut 
are  equally  silent.  Even  his  own  panegyrist,  the  biographer  of 
Eadward,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  his  origin.  The 
silence  of  the  Chronicles  is  not  wonderful ;  they  commonly  take 
people's  position  for  granted,  and  introduce  them  without  any 
particular  description.  But  the  absence  of  any  direct  statement 
in  all  our  authorities,  good  and  bad,  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 
the  silence  of  Godwine's  own  special  admirer  is  very  remarkable 
indeed. 
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But,  though  none  of  our  own  historians  introduce  Qodwine  as 
the  son  or  nephew  of  Wulfhoth,  or  of  Eadric,  or  of  any  one 
else,  yet  we  have,  on  authority  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  irresistible,  two  statements  that  a  Wulfhoth  was  the  father 
of  Godwins,  one  statement  that  Eadric  was  the  great-uncle  of 
Godwine.  Florence  (anno  1007),  in  a  passage  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text  (see  p.  373),  says  that  one  of  Eadric's 
brothers  was  named  iEthelmser,  and  that  iEthelmaer  was  the 
father  of  Wulfhoth,  the  father  of  Earl  Godwine.  The  Canter- 
bury Chronicle  (anno  1008)  describes  Child  Wulfhoth  the  South- 
Saxon  as  "  Godwines  feeder  eorles."  Most  writers  put  these 
two  statements  together,  and  assume  Godwine  to  be  the  son  of 
Child  Wulfnoth  and  Child  Wulfhoth  to  be  the  nephew  of 
Eadric.  To  me  it  seems  that  these  two  accounts  are  quite 
distinct,  and  that  their  statements  are  almost  irreconcileable. 
Florence,  who  makes  Godwine  the  son  of  Wulfhoth  the  nephew 
of  Eadric,  does  not  say  that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  Child 
Wulfnoth,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  identify  Child  Wulfhoth  with 
Wulfhoth  the  nephew  of  Eadric.  The  Canterbury  Chronicler,  who 
makes  Godwine  the  son  of  Child  Wulfhoth,  is  equally  silent  as 
to  any  kindred  between  Child  Wulfnoth  and  Eadric  In  fact, 
the  way  in  which  they  write  seems  to  exclude — perhaps  is 
designedly  meant  to  exclude— any  such  kindred  either  way. 
Florence  speaks  of  "Wlnothus,  pater  West-Saxonum  Ducis 
Godwini ;"  directly  afterwards  he  speaks  of  "  Suth-Saxonicus 
minister  Wlnothus."  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  would 
speak  of  two  distinct  Wulfhoths,  not  of  the  same.  He  says  that 
"  Brihtric,  brother  of  Eadric,  unjustly  accused  Child  Wulfhoth." 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  he  would  speak  of  a  charge 
brought  by  one  member  of  the  family  of  which  he  had  just  given 
the  pedigree  against  another  member  of  the  same  family.  Primd 
fade  then,  the  Wulfnoth  spoken  of  under  1007  and  the  Wulf- 
noth spoken  of  under  1008  are  two  different  persons.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  say  that,  in  the  entry  under  1008,  Florence  is  trans- 
lating the  Worcester  Chronicle,  and  that  he  keeps  its  language 
without  trying  to  harmonize  it  with  what  he  had  himself  just 
before  said.  Florence  is  here  not  merely  translating,  for  he  stops 
to  put  in  a  character  of  Brihtric  of  his  own  composition.  It  is 
certain  that  Florence  cannot  be  quoted  on  behalf  of  the  statement 
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that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  ;  he  seems  indeed 
designedly  to  exclude  any  such  parentage  by  distinguishing  one 
Wulfnoth  from  the  other. 

The  three  elder  Chronicles,  Abingdon,  Worcester,  Peter- 
borough, give  us  no  information  either  way.  Godwine's  name 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  them  till  after  the  death  of  Cnut.  The 
Abingdon  Chronicle  simply  says,  "Brihtric,  Eadrices  brofcor 
ealdormannes,  forwregde  Wulfhofc  cild  to  )>am  cyninge."  To  the 
description  "Wulfhofc  cild"  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chronicles  add  "  J>one  Sufeseaxscian,"  the  Canterbury  Chronicler 
adds  again,  "Godwines  feeder  eorles."  All  the  Chroniclers 
knew,  and  they  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  Brihtric  was  the 
brother  of  Eadric;  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  accusing,  a  fact  surely  quite  as  important,  is  not  im- 
plied in  any  way.  The  combined  evidence  of  all  the  Chronicles 
seems  to  me  to  go  to  distinguish  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South- 
Saxon  from  any  Wulfnoth  who  was  nephew  to  Eadric.  The 
evidence  of  Florence  goes  the  same  way.  As  to  the  parentage 
of  Godwine  the  three  elder  Chroniclers  are  silent  Florence 
affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  nephew  of 
Eadric ;  the  Canterbury  Chronicler  affirms  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  two  statements  are  logically  contradictory ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that,  as  a  matter  of  historical  evidence,  they  are 
very  hard  to  reconcile. 

Now  which  of  these  two  accounts  is  the  more  probable  ?  As 
far  as  authority  goes,  they  are  much  on  a  level.  Neither  state- 
ment is  strictly  contemporary •;  indeed  both  of  them  are 
statements  which  in  their  own  nature  could  not  be  contem- 
porary; Wulfnoth,  whoever  he  was,  is  described  by  a  form 
which  could  not  have  been  used  till  long  after,  when  his  son 
had  become  far  more  famous  than  himself.  Each  description 
is  a  mere  insertion  into  an  earlier  text ;  each  may  be  a  mere 
hasty  inference  from  likeness  of  name.  The  authority  of  Flo- 
rence on  such  a  matter  seems  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Canter- 
bury Chronicle,  the  latest  and  least  authoritative  of  the  four. 
His  statement  too,  part  of  an  insertion  of  some  length,  describ- 
ing the  character  and  family  of  Eadric,  has  more  the  air  of  a 
deliberately  advised  statement  than  the  three  words  of  the 
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Canterbury  Chronicler,  which  might  have  been  inserted  cwrente 
calamo.  On  the  other  hand  the  statement  of  Florence  is  highly 
improbable  in  itself  while  that  of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler  has 
some  external  support  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 

If  we  admit  that  Godwine  was  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric, 
we  are  at  once  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  chronological  difficulties 
and  into  the  strangest  possible  family  relations.  Eadric  was  put 
to  death  in  1017  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  at  all 
an  aged  man,  rather  the  contrary.  Godwine  must  have  been  at 
least  a  grown  man  in  1018,  when  he  was  already  an  EarL  Is 
it  possible  that  Godwine  was  two  generations  younger  than 
Eadric)  Again,  Eadric  married  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of 
JSthelred ;  Eadward  the  son  of  jEthelred  married  Eadgyth 
the  daughter  of  Godwine.  It  is  probable  that  Eadric  was  a 
good  deal  older  than  his  wife,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  was  born  in  969,  must  have  been  young,  and  may  have 
been  almost  a  child,  in  1007,  the  probable  year  of  her  marriage 
(see  p.  363).  Eadgyth  again  must  have  been  some  years  older 
than  her  half-brother  Eadward,  who  was  born  between  1003 
and  1005  (see  pp.  332,  409).  Eadward  again  must  have  been 
much  older  than  his  wife  Eadgyth,  whose  parents  were  married 
in  1019  (see  p.  467).  Still,  allowing  for  all  this,  can  we  con- 
ceive a  man  marrying  the  great-great-niece  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law  ?     The  pedigree  would  stand  thus  ; 

jEthelric  JEthelred 

JEthelmar  Eadric     =     Eadgyth  Eadward. 

Wulfhoth 

Godwine 

Eadgyth. 

Eadward  may  easily  have  been  twenty  years  older  than  his  wife, 
but  can  we  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  generation  as 
his  wife's  great-grandfather  ? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  statement  of 
Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  the  Canterbury 
Chronicle  curiously  falls  in  with  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  the 
jEtheling  iEthelstan.  "  Ic  gean  Godwine  Wulfhofces  suna  $es 
landes  «t  Cumtune,  fce  his  feder  «r  ante."  Why  should  J£thel- 
stan  leave  Godwine   the   land  which   his  father  had!      Some 
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special  cause  evidently  lurks  under  such  a  bequest  as  this. 
Now  the  lands  of  Child  Wulfhoth  would  doubtless  be  con- 
fiscated after  his  doings  in  1009 ;  they  might  easily  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  ^Etheling ;  the  ./Etheling  now  grants 
part  of  them  again  to  the  son  of  their  old  owner.  For  a  pos- 
session of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon  we  naturally  look  in 
his  own  shire.  And  Domesday  shows  us  two  South -Saxon 
Comptons,  one  of  them  held  by  Harold  (2 1  a),  the  other  held 
by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Godwine  (24  a).  Here  is,  not  indeed  actual 
proof,  but  a  remarkable  series  of  undesigned  coincidences  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth 
the  South-Saxon,  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  against  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric. 

This  evidence,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  probably  be  thought 
quite  conclusive;  but  there  is  another  account  of  Godwine's 
birth,  which  we  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  accept  in  its  literal 
shape,  but  the  existence  of  which  is,  in  any  case,  a  phenomenon 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  which,  when  stripped  of  its  romantic 
details,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  intrinsic  probability.  This 
is  that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  a  churl  near  the  field  of 
Sherstone. 

Ralph  the  Black,  a  chronicler  of  no  great  value,  who  wrote 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  account  of  Godwine, 
which  is  more  than  half  mythical,  but  which  is  of  some  import- 
ance, because  some  of  the  statements  in  it  clearly  do  not  come 
from  the  common  English  sources.  I  quoted  one  specimen  in  the 
text  (p.  467),  relating  to  Godwine's  marriage.  His  account  of  God- 
wine runs  thus  (p.  160)  ;  "  Godwmus  Comes  JUius  bubulcijuit; 
in  mensd  Regis  Edwardi  offa  suffocatus  est,  et  ab  Haraldo  filio 
sub  mensa*  extractus.  Hie  Godwinus,  d,  Rege  Cnitione  nutritus, 
processu  temporis  iu  Daciam  cum  breve  RegiB  transmissus, 
callide  duxit  sororem  Cnutonis."  A  few  pages  before  (157) 
Ralph  had  given  us  his  version  of  the  fete  of  Alfred ;  "  Alter 
frater,  Aluredus  scilicet,  ad  stipitem  ligatus  a  Godwino  in  Hely 
peremptus  est,  ter  decimatis  commilitonibus  apud  Guldedune, 
post  mortem  Haroldi,  antequam  regnaret  Hardecnutus,  consilio 
Stigandi  amhiepiscopi."  (This  last  strange  statement  may  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  scandal  which  charged  Emma 
herself  with  a  partnership  in  the  deed.      See  pp.  544,  555, 

Tt 
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564.)  Here  we  have  the  common  Norman  tales  mixed  up 
with  tales  which,  true  or  false,  come  from  some  quite  different 
quarter. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (c.  11.  Anti- 
quitates  Celto-Scandicse,  p.  131)  gives  a  fuller  account  of  God- 
wine,  developing  the  words  "Alius  buhulci  fuit"  into  a  picturesque 
story.  Earl  Ulf,  pursuing  the  flying  English  at  Sherstone,  loses 
his  way.  He  meets  a  youth  driving  cattle,  who  tells  him  that 
his  name  is  Godwine  (Gudini),  and  whom  he  asks  to  show 
him  his  way  to  the  Danish  ships.  Godwine  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  so  doing,  when  the  whole  country  is  so  enraged 
against  the  Danes;  he  refuses  the  Earl's  offered  present  of  a  gold 
ring,  but  says  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  for  him,  and  that,  if 
he  succeeds,  Ulf  may  reward  him  at  his  pleasure.  He  then 
takes  the  Earl  to  the  house  of  his  father  Wulfnoth  (Ulfhad), 
who  is  described  as  a  rich  yeoman  (bondi),  living  in  very  com- 
fortable style.  The  Earl  is  well  entertained,  especially  with 
good  drink;  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  house  and  its  in- 
habitants, old  and  young,  and  stays  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  there  in  great  comfort.  At  night  Ulf  and  Godwine  are 
mounted  on  two  good  horses,  well  caparisoned.  Wulfnoth  and 
his  wife  remind  Ulf  of  the  dangerous  errand  on  which  they 
are  sending  their  only  son,  and  trust  to  his  gratitude  for  a 
recompense.  The  Earl  is  charmed  with  the  handsome  coun- 
tenance and  ready  speech  of  the  youth;  they  ride  all  night, 
and  reach  Cnut's  ships  the  next  morning.  Ulf  treats  Godwine 
as  his  son,  places  him  by  his  side,  gives  him  his  sister  Gytha 
in  marriage,  presents  him  to  Onut,  and  procures  for  him  the 
dignity  of  Earl. 

Now  the  Knytlinga  Saga  is  a  Saga,  and  I  have  given  some 
specimens  of  its  inaccuracies  and  confusions.  In  this  very  story 
it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  the  author's  conception  of  the 
battle  of  Sherstone  with  the  truth  of  history;  Godwine  also, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  not  the  only  son  of  his  parents 
(see  Edwards,  Introduction  to  Liber  de  Hyda\  xxxvii.  Mon. 
Angl.  i.  210  ed.  1855.  ii.  428,  430  new  ed.) ;  and  it  is  more 
amazing  still  when  the  Saga  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Godwine 
and  Gytha  were  the  parents,  not  only  of  Swegen,  Harold,  and 
Tostig,  but  also  of  Morkere  and  Waltheof.     Such  a  tale  is  not 
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history;  the  utmost  amount  of  credit  which  I  should  ever  think 
of  giving  it  would  be  to  admit  it  as  evidence  of  a  tradition  that 
Godwine  was  not  of  illustrious  birth,  that  he  was  by  origin 
Ceorl  and  not  Eorl.  The  existence  of  an  independent  English 
tradition  to  that  effect  is  shown  by  the  passage  in  Ralph  the 
Black,  and  by  another  passage  in  a  still  later  writer — but,  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  later  the  better — in  the  Hyde  Chronicle 
(p.  288).  In  his  account  of  Godwine,  against  whom  he  is 
bitterly  prejudiced,  he  Bays,  "  Fuit  nempe  ex  infimo  Anglorum 
genere  .  .  .  et  licet  per  omnes  fere  Anglise  partes  potestas 
ejus  extenderetur,  principalis  tamen  comitatus  ejus  Australia 
erat,  regio  que  lingui  eorum  dicitur  Sudsexia."  This  passage 
is  doubly  remarkable.  It  asserts  Godwine  to  have  been  of 
low  birth.  This  is  a  piece  of  independent  tradition,  as  other 
writers  talk  of  Godwine's  nobility  (see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  11.  Brom- 
ton,  as  quoted  p.  574).  It  also,  like  the  Canterbury  Chronicle, 
specially  connects  Godwine  with  Sussex.  Most  of  the  later 
writers  connect  him  specially  with  Kent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  one  ventures  to  put  any  faith  in  the  geography  of  the 
Knytlinga  Saga,  Godwine  must  have  come  from  some  place  near 
the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire. 

We  have  then  a  distinct  tradition,  turning  up  in  three  quar- 
ters, none  of  which  is  likely  to  have  borrowed  from  the  other, 
asserting  Godwine  to  have  been  a  man  of  ceorlish  birth.  The 
two  English  writers  exaggerate,  as,  in  such  a  case,  they  were 
sure  to  do,  the  lowliness  of  his  origin.  So  do  the  only  modern 
writers  who  adopt  the  story,  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  Angl.  Sax. 
ii.  494),  who  talks  about  "  poverty,"  "  humble  mansion,"  <fcc.,  and 
Thierry  (i.  1 60),  who  talks  about  a  "  cabane."  But  the  Wulmoth 
of  the  Saga  is  not  a  poor  man  ;  he  is  a  Ceorl  and  not  a  Thegn ; 
but  he  has  everything  good  about  him,  good  house,  good  drink, 
good  horses;  he  is,  in  modern  phrase,  not  a  labourer,  not  even  a 
tenant  farmer,  but  clearly  a  rich  yeoman.  Such  a  man  might, 
in  the  England  of  those  days,  easily  rise  to  Thegn's  rank  (see 
above,  p.  95).  Eadric  had  risen  from  such  a  rank,  or  very 
possibly  from  a  lowlier  one  (see  p.  354),  to  be  Ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians  and  son-in-law  of  the  King.  Still  the  rise  from  the 
yeoman's  comfortable  house  to  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons 
in  one  generation  and  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the  next 
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is  not  an  every-day  event.  How  far  is  such  an  exaltation  pro- 
bable in  the  present  case  1 

I  assume  that  the  story  of  the  Knytlinga  Saga  is  altogether 
irreconcileable  with  either  of  the  others.  Sharon  Turner  indeed, 
like  Florence  in  some  of  his  weaker  moments,  adopts  all  three 
stories  at  once.  He  accepts  the  pedigree  given  by  Florence 
without  hesitation,  and  apparently  without  considering  it  contra- 
dictory to  the  tale  of  God  wine's  lowly  origin  which  he  also 
adopts.  Indeed  he  represents  Wulfnoth  in  his  humble  estate,  as 
perhaps  remembering  the  high  fortunes  of  his  uncle  Eadric, 
and  hoping  that  a  similar  good  luck  may  attend  his  own  child. 
Somewhat  earlier,  in  recording  the  story  of  Brihtric  and  Wulfnoth, 
Mr.  Turner  calls  the  latter  "  the  father  of  Earl  Godwine,"  and, 
though  he  remarks  in  a  note  that  the  words  are  absent  from 
some  MSS.  of  the  Chronicles,  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  Child 
Wulfnoth's  paternity.  Now  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the 
nephew  of  the  powerful  Eadric  remained  in  the  condition  of  a 
herdman  or  even  in  that  of  a  yeoman,  while  Eadric  himself  had 
risen  to  such  greatness,  and  had  exalted  at  least  one  of  his  brothers 
with  him.  Yet  this,  however  unlikely,  is  at  least  possible.  But 
possibility  itself  can  hardly  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  identify 
Wulfnoth  the  naval  commander  of  1009  with  Wulfnoth  the 
yeoman  of  1016.  Unquestionably  princes  and  lords,  under  the 
frown  of  fortune,  have  before  now  lurked  in  such  disguises, 
but  one  who,  outlaw  as  he  was,  still  remained  at  the  head  of 
twenty  ships,  was  far  more  likely  to  take  service  under  King 
Swend  or  to  continue  his  proceedings  as  Wiking  on  his  own 
account,  than  to  betake  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  a 
western  shire.  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that,  if  Godwine 
was  the  son  of  a  West  of  England  yeoman,  he  was  certainly  not 
the  son  of  the  South-Saxon  naval  captain,  and  was  not  likely 
to  be  the  grand-nephew  of  Eaidorman  Eadric 

And  now,  what  is  the  measure  of  probability  in  the  story 
itself  1  First  of  ail,  what  is  always  of  no  small  consequence  in 
these  questions,  if  we  grant  the  truth  of  the  tale  in  its  main 
outlines,  we  can  understand  how  the  contrary  one  arose,  while 
the  reverse  process  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  For,  if  the  tale 
in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  be  a  fiction,  it  must  be  pure  invention 
without   motive.      One   does   not    see   how   any   confusion   or 
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misconception  can  have  led  to  it  The  story  of  Godwine's* 
lowly  birth  is  not  introduced  in  the  Saga,  whatever  we  say  of 
the  Winchester  writer,  with  the  least  notion  of  depreciating  him. 
One  therefore  hardly  sees  why  any  one  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  invent  the  tale.  But,  if  there  were  several  contempo- 
rary Wulfhoths,  especially  if  the  real  one  in  question  was  an 
obscure  person,  mere  misconception  might  lead  Florence  or  his 
informants  to  fasten  the  paternity  upon  the  wrong  Wulfnoth. 
Or,  if  falsification  is  supposed,  its  motives  are  much  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  other  case.  To  connect  Godwine  either  with 
Eadric  or  with  Child  Wulmoth  would  suit  foes  who  wished  to 
brand  one  whom  they  called  a  traitor  as  the  kinsman  of  earlier 
traitors.  It  might  suit  Danish  friends  to  represent  him  as 
connected  with  one  who  was  so  conspicuous  in  setting  up  the 
Danish  throne  in  England.  And,  as  Eadric,  with  all  his  crimes, 
was  clearly  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  the  invention  might 
even  suit  some  among  Godwine's  English  friends,  who  might  still 
regard  a  connexion  with  Eadric  as  conferring  more  of  honour 
than  of  infamy. 

Again,  if  we  accept  the  legend  in  the  Saga,  we  can  understand 
the  rather  mysterious  way  in  which  Godwine  himself  comes  on 
the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Canute  and  Ulf,  better  than  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  powerful  English 
family.  We  can  especially  understand  the  astonishing  silence  of 
his  own  panegyrist  If  Godwine  had  been  a  scion  of  any  eminent 
family,  or  connected  with  any  famous,  or  even  infamous,  men,  we 
should  surely,  somewhere  or  other,  find  him  described  accordingly. 
But  the  mass  of  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  utterly  silent ;  no 
one  introduces  him  with  any  description  at  all ;  those  who  con- 
nect him  with  Eadric  or  with  Child  Wulmoth  do  it  backwards ; 
they  describe  Wulfnoth  as  the  father  of  Godwine,  not  Godwine 
as  the  son  of  Wulfnoth. 

I  think  then  that,  if  this  story  stood  by  itself,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  accepting  it  I  mean  of  course  in  accepting 
the  general  outline  of  the  tale,  namely  that  Godwine  was  a  yeo- 
man's son  who  had  somehow  attracted  the  favour  of  Ul£  and  who 
was  by  him  introduced  to  Cnut  Details  are  quite  another  matter. 
The  whole  narrative  of  the  War  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga  is  so  utterly  confused  and  unhistorical  that 
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nothing  can  be  safely  said  as  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance. 
But  the  tradition  of  Godwine's  churlish  origin,  taken  by  itself, 
would  have  much  to  be  said  for  it  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
might  hold  its  ground  against  the  version  in  Florence.  But  the 
statement  of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler,  backed  up  by  the  will  of 
iEthelstan,  is  a  more  formidable  opponent.  The  two  descrip- 
tions fit  so  singularly  well  into  one  another,  and  the  coincidence 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  undesigned.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Godwine  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  and  legatee  of  JSthelstan  may  not 
have  been  the  great  Earl;  it  is  possible  that,  being  the  great  Earl, 
he  may  have  been  the  son  of  some  other  Wulfnoth,  and  not  of  the 
South-Saxon  Child.  But  when  we  put  together  the  Canterbury 
Chronicle,  the  will  of  iEthelstan,  and  the  entries  in  Domesday, 
their  cumulative  force  is  so  great  as  to  make  such  explanations 
mere  possibilities  and  no  more.  If  we  accept  the  will  as 
referring  to  the  great  Godwine,  and  further  accept  my  con- 
jecture as  to  the  death  of  iEthelstan  (see  pp.  409,  422),  we  may 
look  on  Godwine  as  a  brave  young  warrior,  whose  services 
under  Eadmund  entitled  him  in  the  JStheling's  opinion  to  a 
restitution  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  his  father.  This  view  of 
him  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  favour  which 
he  afterwards  found  with  Ulf  and  Cnut  Nor  is  his  favour  with 
Ulf  and  Cnut  inconsistent  with  the  story  of  his  yeoman  origin, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  The  main  difficulty,  one  which  seems  to 
be  quite  insuperable,  is  that  Wulfnoth  the  churl  and  Child 
Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon  cannot  be  the  same  man. 

The  two  stories  thus  become  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose.  Godwine  was  either  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth, 
or  of  Wulfnoth  the  churl ;  in  neither  case  do  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric.  I  once  inclined,  of 
course  with  the  necessary  allowances,  to  the  story  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga;  I  had  not  then  weighed  the  evidence  sug- 
gested by  the  will  of  JEthelstan  and  the  entries  in  Domesday. 
On  the  strength  of  these  last  I  now  incline  to  the  statement 
of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler.  But  I  leave  the  critical  reader 
to  decide. 
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NOTE  G.  p.  458. 
The  Death  of  Eadbic. 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Eadric  form  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  growth  of  a  legend.  Each  writer  knows  more 
about  it  than  the  one  immediately  before  him. 

The  three  elder  Chronicles,  under  the  year  1017,  simply  record 
the  execution  of  Eadric;  "  On  j>isum  geare  wses  Eadric  ealdorman 
ofslagen." 

The  Canterbury  Chronicler  adds  the  place,  London,  and 
volunteers  his  own  conviction  that  the  execution  was  righteous  ; 
"  Eadric  ealdorman  wear$  ofelagan  on  Lundene  swy$e  rihtlice." 

Florence  adds  that  the  execution  happened  at  Christmas,  in 
the  palace,  and  that  the  body  of  Eadric  was  thrown  over  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  left  unburied.  He  also  tells  us  Cnut's 
motive,  namely  fear  lest  Eadric  should  some  day  betray  him, 
as  he  had  betrayed  his  former  lords  ^Ethelred  and  Eadmund. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  181)  knows  Eadric' s  fate  after 
death ;  "  Putidum  spiritum  dimisit  ad  inferos."  He  has  also 
more  to  tell  us  than  his  predecessors  about  his  last  sayings  and 
doings  in  this  world.  Cnut  and  Eadric  quarrelled,  he  does  not 
know  about  what ;  but  Eadric  began  to  recount  all  his  services, 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  first  forsook  Eadmund  and  then 
slew  him  for  Cnut's  sake.  Cnut  waxes  wroth,  and  says  that 
Eadric  must  die,  because  he  has  slain  his  own  Lord  and  Cnut's 
sworn  brother.  His  blood  shall  be  on  his  own  head,  because  he 
has  borne  witness  against  himself  that  he  has  slain  the  Lord's 
anointed.  For  fear  of  a  tumult  the  King  has  Eadric  at  once 
stifled  to  death  (fauces  elisus)  in  the  room  where  they  were, 
namely,  his  own  bedchamber,  and  has  the  body  thrown  through 
the  window  into  the  Thames. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  Eadric  come  to  Cnut  directly 
after  the  murder  of  Eadmund  and  salute  him  as  sole  King. 
Cnut  asks  the  meaning  of  the  title,  which  Eadric  explains, 
saying  how  he  has  procured  Eadmund's  death.  Cnut  answers 
that  for  so  great  a  service,  he  will  set  him  higher  than  all  the 
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Witan  of  England.  So  he  cats  off  his  head,  and  sets  it  on  a 
pole  on  the  highest  tower  in  London. 

iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt  365)  has  the  same  story 
with  a  few  verbal  changes.  He  sets  the  head  on  the  highest 
gate  of  London.  The  gate  and  the  tower  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  thing,  but  we  have  now  clearly  come  to  the  beginning 
of  the  practice  of  exposing  heads  on  Temple-Bar. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  460)  tells  William  of  Malmesbury's 
story,  only  adding  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Cnut  and 
Eadric,  which  William  of  Malraesbury  could  not  tell  us.  Eadric 
complained  of  being  deprived  of  his  Earldom  of  Mercia,  a  sin- 
gular complaint,  as  Cnut  had  only  that  year  confirmed  him  in 
it  He  also  tells  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  story  as  an  alter- 
native. 

Bromton  (X  Scriptt  908)  gives  both  Tendons  with  slight 
improvements  on  each.  William's  version  is  enriched  by  the 
detail  that  Eadric's  hands  and  feet  were  tied  when  he  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  This  was  the  mode  of  his  death, 
for  in  this  version  we  do  not  hear  of  his  being  stifled.  To  the 
other  story  the  only  addition  is  that,  when  his  head  was  set  on 
the  gate,  his  body  was  thrown  over  the  wall 

Lastly,  Knighton  (X  Scriptt  2318)  follows  William,  but  gives 
us  Eadric's  speech  at  greater  length  and  tells  us  that  it  was 
made  before  dinner.  Also  we  now  hear  that  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Thames  from  the  window  of  a  high  tower ;  his  hands 
and  feet  were  tied,  and  he  was  thrown  out  by  a  machine — a 
sling  or  catapult 

The  turning-point  of  these  changes  is  when,  in  the  version 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  there  comes  in  the  first  allusion  to 
the  Amalekite  who  slew  SauL  When  this  parallel  was  once 
thought  of,  the  true  date  of  Eadric's  execution,  namely  the  thir- 
teenth month  after  Eadmund's  death,  no  longer  suited  the  tale ; 
the  date  of  the  story  was  therefore  moved  back,  and  Eadric  was 
made  to  announce  the  murder  of  Eadmund  and  to  be  put  to 
death  at  once.  For  the  details,  the  writers  at  each  stage  of 
course  drew  on  their  imaginations. 
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NOTE  BL  p.  475. 
Wyrtgeorn  King  of  the  Wends. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge  of  Slavonic 
history,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  identify 
this  King  Wyrtgeorn.  There  was  however  a  very  eminent 
Slavonic  prince  at  this  time,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
Cnut,  and  who  spent  some  time  with  him  in  England.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  two  can  be  in  any  way  identified,  or 
whether  there  has  been  any  confusion  between  them. 

The  person  I  mean  is  Godescalc  the  son  of  Uto  the  Obotrite, 
a  Wendish  prince  whose  exploits  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Chronica  Sclavica  ap.  Lindenbrog,  capp.  13, 14  (Hamburg,  1 706), 
in  Helmoldi  Chronicon  Slavorum,  i.  19-25  (Frankfurt,  1581), 
in  a  short  notice  of  Saxo,  p.  196,  and  in  a  variety  of  passages 
of  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  64,  75.  iiL  18,  21,  45,  50,  70.  In  his 
youth  he  was  sent  as  a  student  to  Ltineburg,  but,  hearing  of.  his 
father's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Saxons,  he  gave 
over  his  studies,  renounced  his  faith,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  heathen  countrymen,  and  carried  on  a  fierce  war  with  the 
Saxons  of  Holstein  and  Stormaria.  The  freemen  of  Thetmarsen 
alone  withstood  him.  He  was  then  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  a 
rebuke  received  from  a  Christian,  which  has  a  somewhat  legendary 
sound.  He  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Bernard  the 
Second,  Duke  of  the  Saxons  (1010-1062),  who  after  a  while 
released  him,  seemingly  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  He  then  joined  himself  to  Cnut,  entered  his  service, 
seemingly  as  an  officer  of  the  Housecarls,  served  in  his  wars, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter — no  doubt  a 
mistake  for  sister — whose  name  is  given  as  Demmyn.  He  was 
in  England  at  the  time  of  Cnut's  death,  on  which,  like  Eglaf  (see 
p.  494),  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  After  some  fighting,  he 
recovered  his  inheritance,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  his  countrymen.  He  not  only  built  and 
endowed  churches,  but  became  personally  a  missionary,  trans- 
lating into  the  vulgar  tongue  what  the  clergy  preached  in  Latin 
or    German.      He   waged   some   wars   in   concert   with    Duke 

u  u 
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Bernard,  and  his  power  seems  to  have  been  sensibly  diminished 
after  that  prince's  death.  At  last,  in  1066,  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  hands  of  his  heathen  subjects,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  brother-in-law  Blusso.  With  him  suffered  John,  Bishop  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  Slavonic  god  Radegast, 
and  others  of  his  companions,  both  clergy  and  laity.  Godescalc's 
wife,  the  Danish  princess,  was  sent  away  naked,  several  of  his  sons 
were  killed,  but  one,  Henry,  took  refuge  with  his  cousin  Swend 
in  Denmark,  and  afterwards  avenged  his  father's  death.  On 
the  death  of  Godescalc,  the  whole  Wendish  country  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

Godescalc  is  so  interesting  a  character  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  well  pleased  to  connect  him  with  England  as  closely 
as  we  can.  But  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
identifying  him  with  the  Wyrtgeorn  of  Florence.  There  is  also 
a  single  charter  of  1026  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  33)  which  is  signed 
(along  with  the  Earls  Godwine,  Hakon,  Hrani,  and  Sihtric)  by 
an  Earl  Wrytesleof,  whose  name  certainly  has  a  very  Slavonic 
Bound. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   OXFORD. 
Clar*nir0tt  |)r*ss  &tth*. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  understand  from  eminent 
Schoolmasters  and  others  who  are  authorities  upon  education, 
that  there  is  still  great  need  of  good  School  Books  and 
Manuals. 

They  are  told  that  Editions  with  good  English  notes  of  many 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  read  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Public  Schools  are  required ;  that  text-books,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  much  needed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Local  Examinations  held  by  the  Univer- 
sities ;  that  good  English  and  other  Grammars,  and  Exercise 
Books  adapted  to  them  and  with  a  copious  supply  of  Examples, 
are  much  needed ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  and  urgent  want 
of  Delectuses,  Analecta,  and  generally  of  books  of  Selections 
from  Authors,  for  use  in  Schools ; — 

That  the  Histories  now  read  in  Schools  are  greatly  below 
present  requirements,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  absolute 
deficiencies ;  and  that  the  want  of  good  books  on  History  is 
much  felt  in  the  Law  and  Modern  History  School  in  the 
University ; — 

That  English  Treatises  on  Physical  Science,  written  with 
clearness  and  precision  of  language,  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
higher  classes  of  Schools,  and  in  the  Natural  Science  School 
of  the  University,  do  not  exist. 

They  believe  that  the  University  may  with  propriety  and 
efficiency  do  much  towards  remedying  the  defect.  They  have 
therefore  determined  to  issue  a  series  of  Educational  Works, 
hoping  to  supply  some  existing  wants,  and  to  help  in  improving 
methods  of  teaching. 
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The  departments  of  Education  which  they  propose  to  deal 
with  at  present  are  the  following : — 

I.  Classics.    The  Delegates  hope  to  issue 

i.  Works  suitable  for  the  Universities  and  the  highest 

forms  of  Schools ;  or 
2.  Books  for  School -work  generally,  beginning  from 

the  very  rudiments. 

II.  Mathematical  Works;  both  for  University  Students,  and 

also  with  especial  regard  to  the  needs  of  Middle 
Class  Schools. 

III.  History.    Here  again  there  will  be  two  classes  of  books : — 

i.  Short  Histories,  such  as  may  be  useful  for  the 
History  School,  or  for  general  reading; 

2.  School  Histories,  with  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  education. 

IV.  Law. 

V.  Physical  Science.      The    experience   of  teachers   in   the 

University  and  elsewhere  has  already  pointed  out 
several  desirable  works,  and  has  also  gone  some 
way  towards  providing  the  books  required. 

VI.  English  Language  and  Literature,  which  will  comprise 

a  carefully  compiled  series  of  Beading  Books,  Exercise 
Books,  and  Grammars. 

VII.  Modern  Languages. 

VIII.  A  Miscellaneous  Class;  including  Handbooks  on  Art, 

Music,  Literature,  and  the  like. 

IX.  English   Classics;   a  series  of  reprints  of  some   of  the 

masterpieces  in  our  language,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Schools. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advice 
from  all  persons  interested  in  sound  education ;  and  will  be 
thankful  for  hints,  #<?.,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
Walton  Manor,  Oxford. 
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Just  Published, 
i.  Descriptive    Astronomy.     A    Handbook    for    the 

general  reader,  and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224 
illustrations  and  numerous  tables.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S., 
Barrister-at-Law.     (Demy  8vo.  cloth,  856  pp.,  price  21*.) 

The  aim  of  this  work,  briefly  expressed,  is  general  usefulness,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  student,  the  general  reader,  or  the  professional  observer.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  present  the  latest  information  on  all  branches  of  the 
science.  The  development  of  Astronomy  is  now  so  rapid  that  unless  an  author 
etercises  constant  vigilance  his  book  must  fell  behindhand :  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  volume  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  deductions, 
but  that  in  it  will  also  be  found  information  hitherto  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
publications  of  learned  Societies,  difficult  of  access  and  inconvenient  for  reference 
even  to  the  Astronomer,  and  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  general  reader. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.    Volume  I,    By 

SirW.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  formerly  Fellows  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  [Nearly  ready. 

"  Our  object  is  twofold :  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  what  is  now 
known  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  language  adapted  to  the  non-mathematical 
reader ;  and  to  furnish,  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  which  high  mathematical 
acquirements  confer,  a  connected  outline  of  the  analytical  process  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  that  knowledge  has  been  extended  into  regions  as  yet  unexplored 
by  experiment. 

•  *  *  •  * 

"  We  commence  with  a  chapter  on  Motion,  a  subject  totally  independent  of 
the  existence  of  Matter  and  Force.  In  this  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  of  curves,  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  and 
various  other  purely  geometrical  subjects. 

•  •  *  •  • 

"  Chapter  II.  gives  Nbwton's  Laws  of  Motion  in  his  own  words,  and  with 
some  of  his  own  commentaries  ;  every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  super- 
sede them  having  ended  in  utter  failure. 

"Chapter  III.  briefly  treats  of  Observation  and  Experiment  as  the  basis  of 
Natural  Philosophy. 

u  Chapter  IV.  deals  with  the  fundamental  Units,  and  the  chief  instruments 
used  for  the  measurement  of  Time,  Space,  and  Force. 

"  Thus  closes  the  First  Division  of  the  Work,  which  is  strictly  preliminary. 

"The  Second  Division  is  devoted  to  Abstract  Dynamics,  (commonly  of  late 
years,  but  not  well,  called  Mechanics).  Its  object  is  briefly  explained  in  the 
introductory  (fifth)  Chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
Statics. 

"Chapter  VI.,  after  a  short  notice  of  the  Statics  of  a  Particle,  enters  into  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  important  subject  of  Attraction. 

"  In  Chapter  VII.  the  Statics  of  Solids  and  Fluids  are  treated  with  special 
detail  in  various  important  branches,  such  as  the  Deformation  of  Elastic  Solids 
and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

"  We  believe  that  the  mathematical  reader  will  especially  profit  by  a  perusal 
of  the  large  type  portion  of  this  Volume,  as  he  will  thus  be  forced  to  think  out 
for  himself  what  he  has  been  too  often  accustomed  to  reach  by  a  mere  mechanical 
application  of  analysis.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  progress  than  a  too  con- 
fident reliance  upon  mathematical  symbols ;  for  the  student  is  only  too  apt  to 
take  the  easier  course,  and  consider  the  formula  and  not  the  fact  as  the  physical 
reality." — From  the  Authors'  Preface. 
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3.  Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson, 

Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
(Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7*.  6d.) 

Also :  Solutions  of  the  Problems  in  "  Chemistry  for 

Students."    By  the  same  Author.    (Crown  8vo.  sewed,  price  6(2.) 

44  Within  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  a  handy  little  volume,  in  type  not 
fati<ruing  to  the  eye,  Professor  Williamson  here  gives  to  t>>e  student  an  outline 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 

"  This  volume  is  really  a  too  rare  example  of  what  a  good  elementary  text-book 
in  any  science  ought  to  be :  the  language  brief,  simple,  exact ;  the  arrangement 
logical,  developing  in  lucid  order  principles  from  facts,  and  keeping  theory  always 
dependent  upon  observation  ;  a  book  that  keeps  the  reason  of  the  student  active 
while  he  strives  to  master  details  difficult  but  never  without  interest,  and  that 
furnishes  him  with  means  for  practising  himself  in  the  right  management  of  each 
new  tool  of  knowledge  that  is  given  to  him  for  his  use." — Examiner. 

4.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous 

woodcuts  and  diagrams.    By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.    (Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7«.  6d.) 

"In  this  work  the  Author  endeavours  to  place  before  his  readers  in  an 
elementary  form  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Science  of  Heat,  and  al^o  to  give 
some  of  the  most  prominent  practical  applications  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  He  begins  with  the  study  of  well-ascertained  facts,  and  proceeds 
onwards  to  general  principles. 

•*  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 

"  1.  The  study  of  the  various  Effects  produced  on  Bodies  by  Heat. 

u  1.  The  Laws  which  regulate  the  Distribution  of  Heat  through  Space.  Theo- 
retic views  are  here  first  introduced. 

"  3.  The  Nature  of  Heat,  its  Sources,  and  Connexion  with  other  Properties 
of  Matter. 

"The  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  students  of  Physical  Science;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  also  interest  general  readers  by  placing  before  them  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  practical  and  valuable  truths  arrived  at  by 
modern  researches  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  heat.*1 — From  the  Author3 9 
Preface. 

"  All  persons  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  study  of  experimental  philosophy  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  manual  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  competent  to  treat  the 
subject,  and  bringing  his  information  in  it  up  to  the  science  of  the  present  day. 
Whilst  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  class-room, 
Dr. Stewart  has  not  neglected  to  discuss  the  interesting  relations  of  heat  to  other 
forms  of  force,  and  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  on  the  theories  of  '  con- 
servation of  energy*  and  '  dissipation  of  energy'  in  the  Universe.  This  book  is 
one  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  publishers 
have  promised  other  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  which,  from  the  distinguished 
names  of  their  authors,  promise  to  be  equally  interesting  and  useful  with  the 
present  volume  on  Heat" — Athenaeum. 

"  The  highest  praise  we  can  give  this  volume  is  to  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  its 
place  in  the  remarkable  series  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  issue  from  the  Claren- 
don Press,  and  that  it  follows  not  unworthily  the  Chemistry  of  Professor  Williamson 
and  the  Greek  Verba  of  Mr.  Veitch.  Such  manuals,  so  admirable  in  matter,  ar- 
rangement, and  type,  were  never  before  given  to  the  world  at  the  same  moderate 
price.  Our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  heat,  as  the  author  observes,  have  recently 
undergone  a  great  change.  Heat  is  now  regarded,  not  as  a  species  of  matter,  but 
as  a  species  of  motion ;  and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  other  forms  of  motion, 
involving  the  principles  of  the  science  of  energy  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  study  of  the  day,  being  just  in  the  stage  which  keeps  everybody  on  tiptoe 
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of  expectation.  The  publication,  then,  of  this  manual  is  exceedingly  well  timed  ; 
it  includes  within  narrow  limits  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  this  youngest- 
born  of  the  Sciences,  and  for  the  mastery  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  only 
requires  ordinary  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader." — Spectator. 

"  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart's  '  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat'  will  not  frighten  readers 
away  by  its  heaviness,  as  its  author  says  his  say  in  379  pages  of  text ;  but  brevity 
is  not  secured  at  the  expense  of  completeness,  for  he  is  able  to  give  a  full  sketch 
of  his  subject,  enlivened  and  illustrated  by  some  fifty  engravings,  exclusive  of 
diagrams.  The  woodcuts,  representing  apparatus  and  experiments,  seem  to  be 
remarkably  good  of  their  kind,  clear  and  intelligible.  In  contrasting  this  volume 
with  other  text-books  of  similar  pretensions,  we  are  struck  with  its  superiority  in 
point  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  researches  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  successful,  too,  in  mastering 
another  difficulty  which  besets  the  writers  of  text-books,  and  that  is  in  drawing 
the  line  between  the  merely  popular  treatise  and  the  dry  compendium.  There  is 
an  attractive  and  lucid  description  of  experiments  with  the  thermo-electric  pile, 
on  radiant  heat  and  the  diathermancy  of  different  substances,  and  plenty  to  exer- 
cise the  student's  powers  in  the  chapters  on  dilatation,  the  theory  of  exchange,  and 
connection  of  heat  with  other  forms  of  energy." — London  Review. 

"  This  compact  little  treatise  is  commendable  both  as  an  elementary  exposition 
of  the  chief  phenomena  of  heat  and  their  practical  applications,  and  also  as  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  philosophical  theories  which^  have  recently  given  a  new 
interest  to  the  phenomena.  The  structure  of  the  work  is  also  excellent." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

5.    Greek    Verbs,    Irregular    and    Defective;    their 

forms,  meaning,  and  quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek 
writers,  with  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By 
W.  Veitch.  New  and  revised  edition.  (Crown  8vo.  cloth,  616  pp., 
price  8*.  6d.) 

"The  'Clarendon  Press  Series'  makes  an  excellent  start,  and  if  its  succeeding 
volumes  are  to  combine  anything  like  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  first,  it  is 
destined  to  supersede  every  other  series  already  in  use.  Mr.  Veitch's  work  on  the 
Irregular  and  Defective  Qreek  Verbs  is  as  signal  a  proof  as  could  be  furnished  that 
a  book  designed  to  assist  the  learner  or  the  advanced  student  may  be  convenient 
in  size  and  yet  exhaustive  in  treatment,  may  be  quite  original  in  investigation 
and  yet  fell  readily  into  the  educational  channel,  may  confine  itself  to  the  strictest 
exposition  of  phenomena,  and  yet  be  fresh  with  the  force  of  character  and  lively 
with  the  humour  that  belong  more  or  less  to  all  inquiring  and  independent  minds. 

"We  shall  not  pretend  to  review  the  treatise  of  an  author  who  stands  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  alone  in  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Veitch  is  indeed 
as  independent  of  the  praise  or  the  censure  of  critics  as  any  author  need  care  to 
be.  It  is  one  of  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  scholars  that,  in  spite  of  the  prema- 
ture and  almost  universal  desertion  of  the  field  of  rigid,  textual  scholarship,  for 
the  easier,  showier,  and  pleasanter  field  of  aesthetic  or  literary  disquisition,  he  has 
persevered  in  his  forsaken  and  solitary  path,  and  has  produced  a  work  unique  of 
its  kind,  full  of  fresh  and  lasting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  intellectually  vivacious  and  incisive  on  nearly  every  page.  Open 
the  book  anywhere,  and  instances  of  erroneous  doctrines  corrected,  of  omi&>ions 
(common  to  all  our  lexicons)  supplemented,  of  new  theories  propounded  and  vin- 
dicated, occur  at  once.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  authority,  whether  editor, 
lexicographer,  or  gTammarinn,  British  or  Continental,  whom  Mr.  Veitch  has  not 
occasion  to  correct,  modify,  or  supplement.  The  German  Dindorf,  the  Dutch 
Cobet,  the  French  Littre',  the  English  Liddell  and  Scott,  are  a  few  among  living 
scholars  who  are  repeatedly  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  comprehensive  induc- 
tion and  acute  judgment,  while  the  dicta  of  departed  authorities  are  canvassed 
with  a  freedom  which  would  be  almost  cruel,  were  it  not  uniformly  so  just.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Veitch  on  the  completion,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  on  the  pub- 
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lication,  of  a  work  which  will  reinstate  our  scholarship  in  that  esteem  which  the 
Germans  have  almost  ceased  to  entertain  for  it  since  the  days  of  Porson  and 
Elmsley,  and  which  will  have  the  merit  not  only  of  purifying  the  fountain-heads 
of  classical  education,  but  of  affording  the  youthful  scholar  an  example  of  that 
moral  singleness  of  purpose  and  undeviating  search  for  truth  which  are  even  rarer 
than  the  intellectual  gifts  that  have  been  lavished  on  its  execution." — Spectator. 

"  The  book  before  us  by  Mr.  William  Veitch  is  quite  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  to  lead  off  a  new  series  of  educational  works.  Its  great  distinc- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  is  that  it  is  all  derived  from  original  reading.  Mr.  Veitch 
has  gone  with  a  careful  finger  through  the  Greek  texts,  and  the  Greek  texts  in 
their  latest  recensions,  marking  every  noticeable  form,  and  checking  by  his  own 
personal  examination  the  dicta  of  other  critics.  *  *  *  *  The  book  is  useful, 
indeed  we  may  say  indispensable,  to  scholars,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  takes  a  larger  range  than  its  mere  title  would  imply ;  and  besides  being  a 
supplement  to  our  best  Lexicons,  such  as  that  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  contains 
touches  of  fine  philology  which  would  have  delighted  Porson  and  Elmsley." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Veitch  is  master  in  his  own  subject,  and  has  produced  a  bo  »k  which  is 
simply  marvellous  as  a  result  of  most  extensive  reading  and  scrupulous  accuracy, 
combined  with  keen  scholarship.  For  the  Clarendon  Press  to  head  its  series  with 
this  remarkable  little  book  may  be  taken  as  a  good  omen  for  the  clasaics  in  the 
University,  which  bears  the  reputation  of  upholding  a  style  of  scholarship  that  is 
rather  broad  than  refined.1' — London  Review. 

6.  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry; 

being  a  Collection  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with 
Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Weight,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     (Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  8*.  6d.) 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  selections  from  the  ancient  classics  grow  stronger 
as  the  time  lessens  which  men  can  devote  to  the  dead  languages.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  those  ancients  whose  writings  are  rather  of  poetical  or  literary  than  of 
historical  importance,  such  as  the  Greek  poets,  it  seems  better  that  students  who 
cannot  work  through  more  than  a  few  thousand  lines,  should  give  a  part  of  their 
labour  to  detached  passages  of  varied  excellence,  than  that  they  should  spend  all 
their  strength  on  whole  works  of  which  many  parts  are  inferior  in  interest.  Not 
all  parts  even  of  the  best  Greek  poems  are  of  equal  beauty  :  the  finest  pieces  are 
as  good  occasions  for  grammatical  and  critical  instruction  as  those  which  are  less 
fine ;  and  when  the  constructive  art  has  been  observed  in  a  few  whole  works, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  wider  range  and  a  less  continuous  but 
a  more  extended  and,  so  far,  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  general  poetical  world 
of  Greece. 

Again,  a  collection  as  well  of  the  less  known  and  accessible  gems  of  Greek 
poetry  as  of  more  familiar  passages  from  the  greatest  works  may  be  of  service  to 
some  even  of  those  who  no  longer  read  Greek  with  a  view  to  examinations. 

No  collection  adapted  to  either  of  these  purposes  has  yet  been  published :  and 
the  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  supply  the  want,  by  bringing  together  in  a  convenient 
form  the  finest  passages  of  extant  Greek  verse  from  the  Iliad  to  the  later  epi- 
grammatists, bo  far  as  the  limits  of  about  seven  thousand  lines  will  allow. 

A  short  statement  of  the  subject  of  each  passage  is  prefixed  wherever  such 
a  statement  appeared  necessary  to  relieve  the  obscurity  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  context ;  and  in  some  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  an  analysis  of  the  connexion 
of  ideas  is  supplied  in  the  margin.  Historical  introductions  to  the  several  poetical 
periods,  addressed  to  the  origin  of  each  species  of  poetry  and  its  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  explanatory  notes  with  occasional  transla- 
tions, are  appended. 

"  We  could  wish  that  the  advertisement  of  this  anthology  was  rather  less  pre- 
tentious, for  it  is  described  as  a  '  collection- of  the  finest  passages  in  the  principal 
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Greek  Poets ;'  a  phrase  with  which  advertisement  columns  have  made  us  familiar. 
It  implies  too  strongly  the  perfection  of  the  compiler's  critical  acumen.  This  one 
thing  said,  we  can  honestly  praise  the  collection  itself.  The  introductions  to  the 
various  periods  of  Greek  literature  are  ahort  essays  full  of  spirit ;  condensed,  yet 
clear ;  and  a  novelty  which  seems  really  useful,  is  a  brief  marginal  analysis  where 
the  train  of  thought  is  obscure.  The  notes  are  a  scholar's  work,  and  shew  a 
scholar's  interest  in  his  subject.  The  analyses  of  the  specimen  choruses  from 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  the  notes  thereon,  are  excellent  examples  of  short 
and  pithy  commentary." — London  Review. 

7.  The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly 

for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Kev.  T. 
Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  (Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  8s.  6<Z.) 

"  The  precise  object  of  these  pages  is  (without  presupposing  any  technical 
acquaintance  with  logical  terminology)  to  enable  a  student  of  average  intelligence 
to  acquire  for  himself  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  problems,  principles, 
and  rules  of  Deductive  Logic.  *  *  •  # 

"  The  Manuals  of  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Aldrich,  &c.,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period  in  whieh  they  were  written — a  period  which,  being  tran- 
sitional, retained  not  only  much  of  the  scholastic  terminology,  but  also  much  of 
the  Realistic  doctrine — have  ceased  to  be  adapted  to  modern  instruction.  Hie 
Author,  with  some  misgivings,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
trusts  that  the  present  work  may  be  found  usefully  to  occupy  their  place.  Its 
iropositions  cannot  however  be  presented  in  the  same  curt  and  dogmatic  shape, 
or  we  have  learnt  to  regard  many  portions  of  Logic,  like  many  portions  of  the 
sciences  whose  method  it  claims  to  analyse,  as  fairly  open  to  differences  of 
opinion.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  It  is  hoped  that,  independently  of  its  bearing  on  University  studies,  a  short 
English  Manual  of  Logic  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  Upper  Forms  of 
Schools,  and  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader." — From  the 
Author's  Preface. 

"  We  think  such  a  manual  is  very  opportune.  Oxford  requires  the  study  of 
a  certain  amount  of  logic  in  the  academical  coune,  but  hitherto,  Aldrich's  Manual, 
in  its  strange  Latin  and  with  its  inconsistent  terminology,  has  been  the  only 
text-book  upon  which  students  commence  their  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  logic.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  no  English  text-book  can  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Latin  one,  and  thus  Professor  Mansel's  edition  of  Aldrich, 
with  notes  and  appendices,  still  serves  to  many  or  most  as  the  introduction  to 
logic.  But  this  work  pre-Bupposes  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
beginners  can  be  expected  to  bring,  and  the  real  need  felt  by  students  themselves 
for  some  elementary  treatise,  with  which  to  break  ground  in  a  subject  new  to 
them,  shews  itst  If  in  the  demand  for  Archbishop  Thomson's  '  Laws  of  Thought,' 
which  as  an  intelligent  English  treatise  on  logic,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  is  unsuited  to  the  complete  novice.  Mr.  Fowler's 
little  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  more  advanced  treatises,  but 
rather  to  put  the  general  reader  in  possession  of  an  outline  of  the  science  of  logic, 
which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  the  subject  intelligently  for  himself  on  a  more 
complete  scale.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  a  manual  of  logic  that  it  is  not 
repulsive  on  first  perusal,  and  a  still  higher  praise  to  be  able  to  describe  it  as 
not  unattractive.  Now,  setting  aside  the  necessary  technicalities  and  mechanical 
details  that  must  occur  in  every  work  on  logic,  we  think  this  short  treatise  will 
be  read  with  pleasure ;  partly  owing  to  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  subject 
into  short  chapters  and  paragraphs,  and  not  less  from  the  clearness  and  freshness 
of  the  style.  It  is  a  novel  plan  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  in  the  form  of 
a  note,  a  brief  statement  of  opinions  differing  from  the  views  given  in  the  text, 
with  references  to  the  various  works  where  these  opinions  may  be  examined.  In 
a  science  like  logic,  in  which  doctors  have  agreed  to  disagree,  there  is  a  pleasant 
honesty  in  this  which  gives  us  confidence  in  our  guide.     Among  those  portions  of 
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the  book  which  bear  marks  of  the  most  original  treatment,  we  should  note  the 
chapter  on  the  various  kinds  of  terms,  which  teem  to  us  to  be  divided  on  a  very 
intelligible  principle.  The  same  originality  is  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Fowler's  treat- 
ment of  definition.  *  •  •  •  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  a  treatise  on  logic 
that  it  is  essentially  a  common-sense  treatise ;  and  we  think  that  many  who  have 
sadly  attained  to  their  modicum  of  logic  *ill  wish  that  their  first  initiation  into  its 
mysteries  had  been  through  some  such  text-book." — London  Review. 

8.  Specimens  of  Early  English;  being  a  Series  of 

Extracts  from  the  most  important  English  Authors,  Chronologically 
arranged,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  English  Language  and  its 
Dialectic  varieties,  from  A.D.  1250  to  a.d.  1400.  With  Grammatical 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  R.  Mobbis,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
"The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  &c.  (Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  price 
7s.  6d.) 

This  work  seeks  to  set  before  students  of  the  English  language  a  systematic 
view  of  its  older  forms  and  their  development,  as  exhibited  in  writers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  centuries :  a  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  our  language,  though  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  investi- 
gated even  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject.  Existing  text-books  on  the 
history  of  English  literature  and  language  not  only  pass  over  much  that  is 
important  in  this  period,  but  they  also  deal  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  with 
many  chief  authorities,  whose  style,  language,  and  position  are  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  if  twenty  or  thirty  lines  are  devoted  to  them.  Hiere  is 
in  fact  no  real  knowledge  of  this  period  to  be  met  with.  This  present  work  is 
intended,  partially  at  least,  to  fill  this  blank.  It  presents  a  series  of  specimens 
selected  so  as  to  form  a  connected  and  continuous  whole.  Each  passage  chosen 
is  of  considerable  length  (the  extracts  varying  from  200  to  upwards  of  1200  lines) ; 
so  that  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  manner  of  each  author  are  completely 
represented  to  the  student. 

These  specimens  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  illustrate  the 
leading  dialects  of  the  early  English  period.  They  will  be  found  to  bd  (for  the 
most  part)  new ;  hawng  been  chosen  from  works  which  have  not  usually  been 
quoted  and  are  not  well  known.  In  many  cases  the  passages  are  re-edited  from 
the  beat  MSS. ;  a  few  of  them  now  appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  work  has  a  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  and  capacity  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  origines  of  our  mother-tongue.  It  lays  bare  some  of  the  strong  foundations 
on  which  our  language  is  built  up  ;  it  throws  some  light  on  the  ethnological  and 
historical  characteristics  of  its  period  ;  religion,  manners,  domestic  habits,  ranks 
and  orders,  of  a  very  important  time  in  the  annals  of  this  country  are  illustrated 
by  it. 

It  is,  however,  specially  intended  for  students  in  colleges  in  which  the 
English  language  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  instruction,  and  for  can- 
didates for  the  Civil  and  Indian  Civil  Service. 
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In  course  of  preparation. 

I.  Classics. 
i.  Sophocles.    By  the  Rev.   Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

2.  Homer,  Iliad   I-XII.      By  D.  B.   Monro,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

3.  Homer,  Odyssey  I— XII. 

4.  Odyssey  XIII— XXIV.     By  Robinson  Ellis, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

5.  A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  col- 

lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with 
Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shad  well,  B.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

6.  Horace.     With  English   Notes  and  Introduction. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Also 
a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

7.  Livy  I— X.      By  J.   R.   Seeley,  M.A.,   Fellow  of 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Latin,  University  College, 
London.     Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools.  [In  tlie  Press. 

8.  Cicero.    Select  Letters.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Watson, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

9.  Cicero.    The  Philippic  Orations.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Kino,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

10.  Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.    By 

the  Rev.  North  Pindeb,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

11.  Selections  from  Xenophon  (for  Schools).    With 

English  Notes  and  Maps.  By  J.  S.  Phillpottb,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School. 

1 2.  The  Commentaries  of  C.  Jul.  Caesar.    Part.  I.  The 

Gallic  War,  with  English  Notes,  Ac,  by  Chaeles  E.  Mobeblt,  M.A., 
'   Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 
AIbo,  to  follow :  Part  II.  The  Civil  War :  by  the  same  Editor. 

13.  Select  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  (for  Schools). 

With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Pbichabd,  M.A  ,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College. 

14.  Selections  from  Plato  (for  Schools).  With  English 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
J.  Pubves,  B.A.,  Balliol  College. 
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1 5.  The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) : 

abridged  from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

1 6.  Cornelius    Nepos    (for    Schools).    With    English 

Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

II.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
1.  The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly 

for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  (Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  3*.  6d.)  [Just  putiiekaL 

III.  Mathematics. 

1.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions. 

By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  the  Pro*. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry. 

By  H.  J.  Stephen  Smith,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

IV.  History. 

1.  A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down 

to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bbtce,  MA,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

2.  A  History  of  British  India.    By  S.  Owen,  M.A., 

Lee's  Reader  in  Law  and  History,  Christ  Church  ;  and  Reader  in  Indian 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

3.  A  History  of  Greece.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

4.  A  Constitutional    History  of  England.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


V.  Law. 
1.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  Notes  and  an 

iglish 
lord. 


English  Translation.     By  J.  Bbtce,   M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxfoi" 


2.  Commentaries  on  Roman  Law;  from  the  original 

and  the  best  modern  sources.  In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  By  H.  J. 
Robt,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College,  London. 
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VI.  Physical  Science, 
i.  A    Treatise    on   Natural    Philosophy.      In    Four 

Volumes.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. [  Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 

2.  By  the   same  Authors,  a   smaller  Work  on  the 

same  subject,  forming  a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
carried  out  with  Elementary  Geometry  and  Algebra.  [In  the  Press. 

3.  Forms  of  Animal  Life.    Illustrated  by  Descriptions 

and  Drawings  of  Dissections.  By  G.  Rolleston,  MD.,  F.R.S.,  Iinacre 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  [In  the  Press. 

4.  On  Laboratory  Practice.     By  A.  Vernon  Harcourt, 

M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry  at  Christ  Church,  and  H.  G.  Madak, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

5.  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Price, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Acoustics.    By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  Optics.    By  R.  B.  Clifton,  M.A., 

F.  R  A.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Oxford ;  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Electricity.      By  W.  Esson,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

10.  A  Treatise  on  Magnetism. 

11.  A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy. 

12.  A  Treatise  on  Crystallography. 

13.  A  Treatise  on  Physiological  Physics. 

VII.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

1.  On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  E. 

Thbing,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Gradual,  designed  to 

serve  as  an  Exercise  and  Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language. 

2.  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  Earls,  MA.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
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3.  Reading  Books.  [In  the  Press. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori." 

Part  i.    For  Little  Children,  in  bold  type. 
Part  ii.  For  Junior  Classes  in  Schools. 
Part  Hi.  For  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 
Part  iv.  For  all  Readers. 

4.  Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors 

from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  an  higher 
Reading  Book,)  with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  Contribution 
towards  a  History  of  English  Literature. 

VIII.  French.    By  Mons.  Jules  Bue, 

Honorary  M.A.  of  Oxford  ;  Taylorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford ; 
Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  from  1858. 

i.  A  French  Grammar.    A  complete  Theory  of  the 

French  Language,  with  the  rules  in  French  and  English,  and  numerous 
Examples  to  serve  as  first  Exercises  in  the  Language. 

2.  A  French  Grammar  Test.     A  Book  of  Exercises 

on  French  Grammar;  each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grammatical 
Questions. 

3.  Exercises  in  Translation  No.  1,  from  French  into 

English,  with  general  rules  on  Translation  ;  and  containing  Notes,  Uinta, 
and  Cautions,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius 
of  the  two  Languages. 

4.  Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into 

French,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  book. 

French  Classics.   By  Gqstave  Masson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic, 

Assist  int  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

i.  Select  Plays  of  Corneille :  Cinna;  Le  Menteur. 

[In  the  Press. 

2.  Select  Plays  of  Racine :   Athalie ;  Andromaque. 

3.  Select  Plays  of  Molifere:   Les  Femmes  Savantes; 

Lej  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 

SeVigne'.    (Intended  more  especially  for  girls'  schools.) 

5.  Selections  from  modern  French  Authors. 

IX,  Miscellaneous. 

1.  The  Principles  of  Music.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 

Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Mub.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Music,  Oxford. 

2.  A   Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Practical  Advice.  By  the  Bey.  R.  St.  John  TtHWHlTT, 
M.A.,  formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church. 
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IX.  Series  op  English  Classics. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature : 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  King's  College,  London. 

There  are  two  dangers  to  which  the  student  of  English 
literature  is  exposed  at  the  outset  of  his  task; — his  reading 
is  apt  to  be  too  narrow  or  too  diffuse. 

Out  of  the  vast  number  of  authors  set  before  him  in  books 
professing  to  deal  with  this  subject  he  knows  not  which  to 
select;  he  thinks  he  must  read  a  little  of  all ;  he  soon  abandons 
so  hopeless  an  attempt;  he  ends  by  contenting  himself  with 
second-hand  information;  and  professing  to  study  English 
literature,  he  fails  to  master  a  single  English  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  confining  his  attention  to  one  or 
two  writers,  or  to  one  special  period  of  English  literature, 
the  student  narrows  his  view  of  it;  he  fails  to  grasp  the 
subject  as  a  whole ;  and  in  so  doing  misses  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  study. 

How  may  these  errors  be  avoided?  How  may  minute 
reading  be  combined  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  I 

In  the  hope  of  furnishing  an  answer  to  these  questions  the 
Delegates  of  the  Press,  acting  upon  the  advice  and  experience 
of  Professor  Brewer,  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  of 
small  volumes,  which  shall  embrace,  in  a  convenient  form 
and  at  a  low  price,  the  general  extent  of  English  Literature, 
as  represented  in  its  masterpieces  at  successive  epochs.  It  is 
thought  that  the  student,  by  confining  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  those  authors  who  are  most  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion, will  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  hasty  and  indiscrimi- 
nate reading.  By  adopting  the  course  thus  marked  out  for  him 
he  will  become  familiar  with  the  productions  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  English  Literature ;  and  should  he  never  be  able  to 
pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed,  he  will 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  accurate  habits  of  thought  and 
judgment,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable  to  him 
hereafter. 
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The  authors  and  works  selected  are  such  as  will  best 
serve  to  illustrate  English  literature  in  its  historical  aspect. 
As  "  the  eye  of  history,"  without  which  history  cannot  be 
understood,  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligible  record  of  its  life.  Its  thoughts,  and  its  emotions, 
its  graver  and  its  less  serious  moods,  its  progress,  or  its  de- 
generacy, are  told  by  its  best  authors  in  their  best  words. 
This  view  of  the  subject  will  suggest  the  safest  rules  for  the 
study  of  it. 

With  one  exception  all  writers  before  the  Reformation  are 
excluded  from  the  Series.  However  great  may  be  the  value 
of  literature  before  that  epoch,  it  is  not  completely  national. 
For  it  had  no  common  organ  of  language  ;  it  addressed  itself 
to  special  classes;  it  dealt  mainly  with  special  subjects. 
Again ;  of  writers  who  flourished  after  the  Reformation,  who 
were  popular  in  their  day,  and  reflected  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  their  age,  the  larger  part  by  far  must  be 
excluded  from  our  list.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  young 
persons,  who  have  but  a  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  read 
Marlowe  or  Greene,  Burton,  Hakewill  or  Du  Bartas,  Shak- 
speare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  will  be  comparatively  neglected. 

Keeping,  then,  to  the  best  authors  in  each  epoch  —  and 
here  popular  estimation  is  a  safe  guide — the  student  will  find 
the  following  list  of  writers  amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose : 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Bunyan,  Pope,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Cowper.  la 
other  words,  Chaucer  is  the  exponent  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  England ;  Spenser  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Tudors ; 
Hooker  of  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth ;  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
of  the  transition  from  Tudor  to  Stuart ;  Milton  of  Charles  I 
and  the  Commonwealth ;  Dryden  and  Bunyan  of  the  Restora- 
tion ;  Pope  of  Anne  and  the  House  of  Hanover;  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Cowper  of  the  reign  of  George  III  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century. 

The  list  could  be  easily  enlarged ;  the  names  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Clarendon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Swift,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, and  others  are  omitted.  But  in  so  wide  a  field,  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  series  from  becoming  unwieldly,  with- 
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out  diminishing  its  comprehensiveness.  Hereafter,  should 
the  plan  prove  to  be  useful,  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
authors  just  mentioned  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  task  of  selection  is  not  yet  finished.  For  purposes  of 
education,  it  would  neither  be  possible,  nor,  if  possible,  desir- 
able, to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  authors  we  have  chosen.  We  must  set  before  them 
only  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  their  studies  must 
be  directed,  not  only  to  the  greatest  minds,  but  to  their 
choicest  productions.  These  are  to  be  read  again  and  again, 
separately  and  in  combination.  Their  purport,  form,  lan- 
guage, bearing  on  the  times,  must  be  minutely  studied, 
till  the  student  begins  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  each 
work  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  those  that  go 
before  and  those  that  follow  it. 

It  is  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to 
Ladies'  Schools  and  Middle  Glass  Schools ;  in  which  English 
Literature  must  always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Series. 

By  the  Rot.  Professor  Brewer,  MJL 

i.  Chaucer.     The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  the 
Knight's  Tale;  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale. 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Editor  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  &c.  &c.  [In  the  Press. 

2.  Spenser.     Faery  Queene,  Book  I.,  with  the  Poet's 

letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  KrrcHnr,  M.A.,  formerly 
Censor  of  Christ  Church.  [In  the  Press. 

3.  Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Whatley ;  formerly  FeUow  of  Oriel  College. 

4.  Shakspeare.    Select  Plays. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator ;  and  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
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5.  Bacon.     Essays ;  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

6.  MiltOH.     Allegro  and  Penseroso ;    Comus ;    Lycidas ; 

Paradise  Lost ;   Samson  Agonistes. 

7.  Dryden.     Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 

Astraea   Redux ;    Annus    Mirabilis ;    Absalom    and 
Achitophel ;  Beligio  Laici ;  the  Hind  and  Panther. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Pbofbssob  Brewer,  M.A. 

8.  Bunyan.     Grace  Abounding ;  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

9.  Pope.     Essay  on  Man,  with  the  Epistles  and  Satires. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Pattibok,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

10.  Johnson.     Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frabeb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ufton- 
Nervet ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

it.  Burk0.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the 
two -Speeches  on  America;  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

Edited  by  Goldwik  Smith,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History. 

1 2.  Cowper.    The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  Poems. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Clauohtok,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Poetry. 

Each  volume  will  be  (as  nearly  as  possible)  uniform  in 
shape  and  size;  and  at  the  same  price.  There  will  be  a 
.brief  preface,  biographical  and  literary,  to  each ;  and  each 
will  have  such  short  notes  only  as  are  absolutely  needed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  text. 


Published  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  MACMILLAN.  and  CO., 
London  and  Cambridge. 
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